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PREFACE. 


A  GENERAL  Mstorj  of  the  mifisionaiy  effi)rtB  of  the 
Catholic!  Church  among  the  American  Indians  is  a 
work  too  much  needed  to  require  comment  The  pres- 
ent work,  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  President 
Sparks,  is  intended  to  comprise  all  missions  within  the 
present  territory  of  the  United  States,  from  the  discoveiy 
to  the  present  time.  A  fSbw  years  since  the  labors  of 
the  Catholic  missionaries  were  ignored  or  vilified:  now, 
owing  to  the  works  of  Bancroft,  Sparks,  O'Callaghan, 
Kip,  and  others,  they  occupy  their  merited  place  in  our 
country's  history.  Praise  without  stint  is  lavished  on 
the  early  missionaries ;  but  as  the  result  of  their  labors 
is  overlooked,  it  is  quite  common  to  deny  them  any 
success  whatever.  The  great  decrease  of  the  Indians 
may  indeed  in  part  excuse  some  writers  from  not 
knowing  the  real  state  of  little  communities,  now 
hemmed  in  by  the  busy  whites ;  and  it  would  excuse 
them,  were  it  not  very  evident  that  they  decide  the 
result    of  the    missions,    not    from    observation,    but 
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from  preconceived  ideas  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch.  One 
remarkable  fact  will,  at  all  events,  appear  in  the  cornise 
of  this  work,  that  the  tribes  evangelized  by  the  French 
and  Spaniards  subsist  to  this  day,  except  where  brought 
in  contact  with  the  cdlonistB  of  England  and  their  allies 
or  descendants ;  while  it  is  notorious  that  the  tribes  in 
the  territory  colonized  by  England,  have  in  many  cases 
entirely  disappeared,  and  perished  without  ever  hav- 
ing had  the  gospel  preached  to  them.  The  Abnakis, 
Oaughnawagas,  Kaskaskias,  Miamis,  Ottawas,  Chippe- 
ways,  Arkansas,  and  the  New  Mexican  tribes  remain, 
and  number  &ithful  Christians;  but  where  are  the 
Pequods,  Narragansetts,  the  Mohegans,  the  Mattowax, 
the  Lenape,  the  Powhatans  ?  They  live  only  in  name 
in  the  rivers  and  mountains  of  our  land. 

The  missionary  efforts  which  we  chronicle  were  made 
by  different  bodies,  and  their  history  is  to  be  sought  in 
distant  and  widely  separated  archives.  Many  volumes 
published  in  France,  Spain,  and  Mexico,  give  us  details 
more  or  less  extended  as  to  particular  missions  during 
certain  periods :  much  still  lies  in  manuscript  in  Rome, 
Madrid,  Mexico,  Havana,  Quebec;  more  has  been 
destroyed,  especially  in  France  during  the  last  century. 
The  present  work  is  the  result  of  ten  years'  collection 
and  research.  Doubtless  manuscripts  exist  which  will 
enable  a  future  historian,  more  fortunate  than  the  author, 
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to  give  at  greater  length,  what  he  has  endeavored  to 
sketch.  Still,  he  has  gleaned  enough  to  give  each  mis- 
sion a  more  extended  notice  than  has  ever  yet  appeared. 

In  writing,  he  has  endeavored  to  be  jnst  to  all  men, 
to  avoid  all  partiality,  to  take  no  part  in  the  rivalries 
which  have  existed  and  still  exist,  all  tending  to  over- 
shadow the  tmth,^  and  give  theories  or  party  views  for  a 
real  picture  of  the  historical  facts.  With  the  hope  that 
his  labors  will  prove  neither  useless  to  the  student,  nor 
devoid  of  interest  to  the  general  reader,  he  leaves  them 
to  the  judgment  of  all. 

As  to  any  facts  which  may  appear  supernatural,  he 
has  simply  followed  the  statement  of  his  authorities; 
and  in  using  any  term  implying  sanctity,  martyrdom, 
or  the  like,  does  so  merely  from  convenience,  it  being 
well  known  that  no  official  act  of  the  Catholic  Church 
authorizes  the  application  of  such  terms  to  any  of  the 
missionaries  herein  named  or  their  converts. 

Ksw  ToBi,  May,  1S54. 
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potttkid  nd  ■oetal—OtMtadflt  to  eoBTcankm— OrthoUdty^Hor  nligkmft  Ordfln~ 
PkiM  and  aetkni. 

The  discovery  of  America,  like  every  other  event  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  world,  had,  in  the  dedgns  of  God,  the  great  object  of  the 
salvation  of  mankind.  In  that  event,  more  clearly  perhaps  than 
it  is  often  given  to  us  here  below,  we  can  see  and  adore  that  Prov- 
idence which  thus  gave  to  millions  long  sundered  from  the  rest 
of  man  by  pathless  oceans,  the  light  of  the  gospel  and  the  proffered 
boon  of  redemption. 

Iceland  was  first  discovered  by  Christian  missionaries  from  Ire- 
land, and  though  the  pagan  Northmen  soon  colonised  that  island 
and  the  shores  of  Greenland,  it  was  only  at  the  moment  when 
they  were  about  to  renounce  Woden  for  Christ  Greenland  was 
scarcely  planted,  when  missionaries  arrived  to  win  the  Scandina- 
vian to  the  £Euth.  From  the  time  of  their  conversion  these  colo- 
nies became  centres  of  Christianity,  and  hardy  missionaries  ven- 
tured down  to  the  coast  of  our  republic  to  convert  the  pagan 
colonists  and  the  surrounding  natives.  But  the  period  had  not 
yet  arrived  for  the  triumph  of  the  Cross :  the  colonies  on  the  con- 
tinent all  perished,  and  America  was  again  involved  in  darkness. 

At  last  Columbus,  who,  in  his  enthusiasm,  believed  himself 
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destined  by  heaven  to  bear  Chiist  to  the  nations,  steered  across 
the  Athintic  and  again  revealed  the  western  continent  to  awakened 
Europe.  It  was  a  period  of  deep  religious  feeling :  a  feeling  which 
pervaded  men  of  all  ranks,  dassee,  and  employments.  The  desire 
of  wealth  opened  at  once  the  floodgates  of  emigration ;  but  each 
prince  felt  bound  to  advance  the  cause  of  Christianity :  missiona- 
ries attended  every  expedition  to  the  New  World ;  missionaries 
flocked  over  to  devote  themselves  to  thb  great  work.  Amid  the 
lawlessness  which  at  first  prevailed,  the  only  check  on  the  Span- 
iards, the  proto-explorers,  was  the  deeply  seated  religious  element 
in  their  character. 

The  various  bodies  of  the  clergy  now  began  their  missions,  and 
as  colonies  were  formed  by  the  Catholic  States,  they  extended 
their  apostolic  expeditions  to  all  parts  of  the  continent  Alone 
and  unprotected,  the  adventurous  priest  made  his  way  to  the  inte- 
rior, far  firom  the  settlement  of  his  countrymen,  exploring  the 
country  and  bringing  back  a  description  of  its  products,  and  what 
was  more  precious  still,  news  of  the  &vorable  dispositions  of  tribes 
whom  he  had  visited ;  or  at  times  would  come  the  tidings  of  his 
death  in  the  wfldemess,  and  then  his  associates  would  use  eveiy 
efibrt  to  follow  in  the  path  which  he  had  opened. 

The  American  Catholic  missions  are  unparalleled  for  heroic 
self-devotedness,  energy  of  purpose,  piirity  of  motive,  or  holiness  of 
design.  Nowhere  can  be  found  more  that  is  sublime,  even  to  eyes 
Minded  by  the  glare  of  human  greatness.  Nowhere  can  we  show 
more  triumphant  proo&  of  the  power  of  religion,  even  for  the  tem- 
poral well-being  of  nations. 

Paraguay  has  beco^ne  a  household  word:  the  missions  of 
Mexico  were  more  successful  still;  those  of  Canada  are  replete 
with  interest ;  in  &ct,  from  one  extremity  of  the  continent  to  the 
other,  there  is  hardly  a  district  which  is  not  inscribed  in  the  azi- 
nals  of  Catholic  missions  as  the  theatre  of  the  zeal,  and  often  the 
martyrdom  of  her  apostles. 
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Into  80  Tast  a  field  we  should  gladly  enter  and  portray  ihe  tri- 
umphs of  the  Cross,  but  it  would  &r  exceed  the  limits  which  we 
have  prescribed  to  ourselres ;  even  in  the  missionaxy  history  of 
the  territory  over  which  the  flag  of  our  republic  now  waves,  an 
almost  endless  variety  seems  to  defy  all  our  eff<»rts  to  preserve 
unity  or  connectedness. 

Let  us  examine  the  country  at  the  commencement  of  its  m]sn<m 
history,  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Let  us,  with  the  first 
missionary  who  then  entered  our  domain,  take  our  stand  on  the 
Anahuac  mountains,  the  watershed  whence  flow  the  streams  that 
empty  into  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  by  sea-like  gulfs.  The  Irish, 
Saxon,  and  Norwegian  missionaries  had  once  centuries  before 
planted  the  Gross  at  the  opposite  extremity,  but  a  continent  lay 
between  the  scene  of  his  labors  and  theirs.  Yet,  vast  as  the  region 
was,  it  was  to  be  conquered  to  Christ ;  the  Latin  service,  chanted 
from  Ch^eenland  to  Narragansett,  was  to  resound  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  that  land. 

The  field  was  one  as  yet  unmatched  for  extent  and  difl^culty. 
That  region  now  studded  with  cities  and  towns,  traversed  in  every 
direction  by  the  panting  steam-car  or  lightning  \elegraph,  was 
then  an  almost  unbroken  forest,  save  where  the  wide  prairie  rolled 
itB  billows  of  grass  towards  the  western  mountains,  or  was  lost  in 
the  sterile,  salt,  and  sandy  plains  of  the  southwest  No  city  raised 
to  heaven  spire,  dome,  or  minaret ;  no  plough  turned  up  the  rich 
alluvial  soil ;  no  metal  dug  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  had  been 
fiishioned  into  instruments  to  aid  man  in  the  arts  of  peace  and 
war.  The  simplest  arts  of  civilized  life  were  unknown.  In  one 
little  section  on  the  Gila  and  Rio  Grande,  the  people  spun  and 
wove  a  native  cotton,  manufactured  a  rude  pottery,  and  lived  in 
houses  or  castle-towns  of  unbumt  bricks.  Elsewhere  the  canoe  or 
cabin  of  bark  or  hides,  and  the  arabesque  mat,  denoted  the  highest 
point  of  social  progress. 

Elsewhere  the  whole  country  was  inhabited  by  tribes  of  a  no- 
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madio  character,  rarely  ooUectod  in  irillagiet  exoept  at  particiilar 
BomoiOB  or  for  sp^xiBc  objects ;  thougli  here  and  there  were  firand 
more  sedentaiy  tribes  in  villages  of  bark,  encircled  by  walls  ct 
earth  or  palisades  of  wood,  whose  institutions,  oommeroial  tigini^ 
and  agricultore,  superior  to  that  of  the  wild  rovers^  seemed  to 
show  the  renmant  of  some  more  ciyilized  tribe  in  a  state  of  de- 
cadence. Aioimd  each  isolated  tribe  lay  an  unbn^n  wilderness 
extending  for  miles  on  every  side,  where  the  braves  roamed,  hont- 
eiB  alike  of  beasts  and  men.  So  little  intercourBc  or  knowledge 
of  each  other  existed,  so  desolate  was  the  wilderness,  that  a  vaga- 
bond tribe  might  wander  from  one  extreme  of  the  continent  to 
another,  and  language  alone  could  tell  the  nation  to  which  they 
belonged. 

The  whole  country  was  thus  occupied  by  comparatively  small, 
but  hostile  tribes,  lO  numerous,  that  almost  every  river  and  every 
lake  has  handed  down  the  name  of  a  distinct  nation.  In  form,  in 
manners,  and  in  habits,  these  tribes  presented  an  almost  uniform 
ai^pearance :  language  formed  the  great  distinctive  mark  to  the 
European,  though  the  absence  of  a  feather  or  a  line  of  paint  dis- 
dosed  to  the  native  the  tribe  of  the  wanderer  whom  he  met 

In  the  field  which  we  have  selected,  nine  great  divisions,  it  is 
now  conceded,  will  include  almost  all  the  scattered  and  contend- 
ing tribes.  The  Algonquin  or  Algic  family  occupied  the  whole 
basin  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  its  lakes,  the  western  valley  of  the 
IGssisBippi,  down  to  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  and  the  whole 
Atlantic  shore  to  about  the  same  parallel  Below  them  lay  the 
Mobilian  or  Muscolgee  tribes,  reaching  to  the  Gulf  of  Mezica 
Encircled  by  these  two  great  fiunilies  lay  two  isolated  groups,  pe- 
culiar in  all  their  institutes  and  destined  to  attain  a  greater  emi« 
nence  than  the  rest;  these  were  the  Huron-Iroquoos^  extending 
fix>m  Lakes  Huron  and  Ontario,  in  a  sdid  body  or  in  scattered 
dans,  to  North  Carolina;  and  south  of  them  the  Gherokees,  ^the 
moontaineen  of  aboriginal  America." 
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Of  the  Algonqiim  tribeii  all  on  the  borden  of  CinadA  were 
gamed  in  proooaB  of  time  to  the  fiuth.  A  g^ee  at  the  map 
will  flhow  their  chief  divisioDB.  Above  the  St  Lawrence,  border- 
ing on  the  Saqnimanx  of  Labradcv,  and  Btretching  off  towarda 
Hodaon'a  Baj,  were  the  Montagnais:  below  the  golf  lay  the  Gb»- 
peiiana  and  Ificmaoa,  or  Sonriqnoia,  occupying  the  present  colo- 
niea  of  New  Bnmswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  Maine  was  occujned 
bjthe  tiibea  of  the  Abnalday  the  headwaten  of  the  Gonnecdcuft 
by  the  Sc^kia,  while  along  the  St  Lawrence  and  Ottawa^lay  the 
A%oiiqaina,  properly  so  called,  with  the  NipLasingB  dwelling  on  their 
own  lake,  and  the  Attikameguea  abore  Three  Rivers.  Westward 
alill,  the  Ottawas  and  Chippewas  lay  near  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Soperior,  while  below  roamed  the  Menomonee,  the  Sac,  the  Fox, 
the  Eikapoo^  the  Mascouten ;  and  around  the  circling  shore  oi 
Lake  Michigan  were  the  numerous  dans  of  the  lUinois  and 
Miamis^  who  have  left  their  names  to  the  territories  which  they 


Of  these  tribes  we  shall  frequently  ^peak ;  they  were  all 
■on  ground.  In  the  part  occupied  by  the  English  and  Dutch, 
odier  tribes  of  the  Algonquin  stock  existed,  to  whom,  with  few 
enoeptiofM,  the  go^wl  was  never  preached,  and  who  have  now 
moatly  perished.  New  Ebgland  was  inhabited  by  the  Narragan- 
setta,  Peqnoda^  and  other  tribes  of  similar  orig^ ;  the  Mohegaas 
lay  on  the  Connecticut  and  Hudson,  the  Lenni  Lenape  on  the 
Delaware  and  Susquehanna,  while  Virginia  was  occupied  by  the 
Powhatan  dans,  and  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  by  the  roving 
ShawneeSb 

The  Huron-Lroqnois,  more  agricultural  and  sedentary  than  the 
Algonquin  tribes,  with  whom  they  were  ever  at  war,  occupied 
a  territory  in  the  midst  of  them.  Northmost  of  all,  the  Wy- 
andota,  traders  of  the  west,  lay  in  their  densely  peopled  vil- 
lages, well  fortified  by  ditch  and  palisade  <m  a  small  peninsula  in 
Lake  Huron ;  southwest  lay  their  allies,  the  Tionontatesi  n^oae 
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haoiiaiit  fiekb  of  tobaooo  won  for  them  and  thdir  fertile  MUs  the 
name  of  Petuns;  and  aouth  and  east  of  theee,  stietching  be7<Mid 
the  ]^nagara  and  its  marveUous  cataract,  lay  the  many  clans  of 
the  Aiiwandaronk,  Mends  to  the  Huron  and  Algonquin,  friends 
too  to  the  Iroquois,  and  called  by  the  French  the  Neutzal  Nation. 
East  of  these  in  New  York,  stretching  from  the  Qenesee  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  lay  the  five  clans  of  the  Hotinnonchiendi, 
whose  names  remain  in  the  natural  features  of  New  York,  and 
who  are  now  known  collectively  by  the  French  name,  Iroquois. 
West  of  these,  on  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  lay  the  fer- 
femed  archers,  the  Eries  or  Cat  tribe,  who  have  melted  away  like 
a  dream :  on  the  Susquehanna  were  the  Andastes  or  C!onestogues, 
friends  of  the  Huron  and  the  Swede,  few  but  brave ;  and  below 
them,  amid  the  Powhatans,  the  traveller  would  find  the  wig- 
wam of  the  Meherrin,  the  Tutelo,  and  the  clan  whom  the  Algon- 
quins  called  Nottoway;  and  still  further  south,  in  modem  Car- 
olina, ruled  the  fiery  Tuscarora,  last  of  the  clans  of  the  Huron- 
Iroquois. 

Close  on  the  last  of  this  great  fietmily  came  the  mountain  home 
of  the  Cherokee,  and  its  sands  laden  with  gold.  Below  them,  still, 
fr^m  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  were  found  the  clans  of  the 
Muscolgee, — the  Creek,  the  Yamassee,  the  Apalache,  the  Coosa, 
the  Choctaw,  the  Chickasaw,  with  the  Natchez  and  other  tribea 
who  claimed  another  lineage. 

West  of  the  Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  the  Arkansas,  ^read 
tribes  of  the  Dakota  &mily — the  Sioux,  the  Assiniboins,  the  Kap- 
pas ;  while  on  the  southwest  lay  the  New  Mexican  tribes,  and  be- 
yond the  mountains  the  many  tribes  which  still  people  California 
and  Oregon. 

Such  was  the  field  now  presented  to  the  CathoUo  missionaries. 
It  was  one  studded  with  difiiculties  and  obstacles  to  the  progress 
of  the  gospel.  Wide  spread  as  were  the  families  of  which  we  have 
ispcikm^  they  were  cut  up  into  ohms,  each  with  a  dialect  of  its 
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own,  often  so  widely  variant  from  others  as  to  require  scientifio 
u^ogy  to  show  its  parentage :  then,  too,  wars  were  of  constant 
oocnrrence  even  between  clans  of  the  same  femily ;  between  the 
Huron  and  Iroquois,  the  Dakota  and  Aasiniboin,  the  Pequod 
and  Narragansett  Besides  this,  all  were  in  a  state  of  barba- 
rism, and  to  all  appearance  with  an  utter  want  of  adaptability 
to  the  usages  of  civiliised  life ;  and  all  were  ignorant  of  letters, 
destitute  of  any  species  of  litoiaure  but  the  wildest  mythological 
fiibles. 

These  fitbles  and  the  morals  of  the  people  formed  another  fear- 
ful obstacle.  Although  polytheism  did  not  exist,  although  they 
all  recogniised  one  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator  of  all — although 
they  preserved  many  of  the  early  traditions  of  the  human  race,  the 
idea  of  the  fell  of  man,  of  the  Redeemer,  <^  the  expiatory  power  of 
blood,  of  the  ^irits  above  us,  yet — sad  spectacle  of  human  misery  1 
they  nowhere  adored  the  Grod  whom  they  knew ;  nowhere  did 
they  offsr  him  sacrifice  at  address  him  in  prayer.  The  demons 
with  wluch  they  peopled  all  nature,  these  alone,  in  their  fear,  they 
sought  to  appease,  to  these  they  ofiered  the  sacrifice  which  they 
deemed  it  useless  to  offer  to  the  God  of  goodness  and  love.  If  the 
pagan  Iroquois  now  worships  Hawen-nyiu,  it  is  only  a  relic  of 
the  teaching  of  the  early  missionaries ;  and  the  name  is  a  com- 
poond  of  the  French  appellation  of  the  Almighty.  Pure  unmixed 
devil-worship  prevailed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  All  corroborated  the  words  of  holy  writ,  "Dii  gentium 
dsemonia^ — ^"  All  the  gods  of  the  gentiles  are  devils ;"  that  the 
deities  xnths  gentiles  were  not  phantoms  of  the  imagination,  but 
the  fellen  spirits  who  usurped  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  God 
and  deified  vice  and  passion.  With  these,  the  Indian,  in  his  the- 
ology, peopled  the  forest,  the  lake,  and  the  mountain — all  nature, 
animate  and  inanimate ;  these  alone  he  addressed  and  sought  to 
propitiate,  reckless  of  his  account  to  the  Great  Spirit  hereafter. 

In  private  life  polygamy  existed ;  wonum  was  a  slave  of  the 
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huBband;  lust  was  unchecked  even  by  the  laws  of  nature,  and  every 
ezcees  prevailed.  If  to  redeem  this,  crimes  of  other  descriptionai 
theft  and  violence,  were  rare  in  the  villages,  in  war  every  cruelty 
was  wreaked  on  the  captive,  and  every  stranger  was  an  enemy ; 
war  an  ordinary  occupation,  and  scalps  torn  from  prostrate  foes 
the  only  nuirk  of  rank. 

The  oountry  itself  presented  a  thousand  obstacles ;  there  was 
danger  from  flood,  danger  from  wild  beasts,  danger  from  the  roving 
savage,  danger  from  fidse  friends,  danger  from  the  fririous  rapids 
on  rivers,  danger  of  loss  of  sight,  of  health,  of  use  of  motion  and 
of  limbs  in  the  new,  strange  life  of  an  Indian  wigwam.  Here  a 
missionary  is  frozen  to  death,  there  another  sinks  beneath  the  heat 
of  a  western  prairie ;  here  Brebeuf  is  killed  by  the  enemies  of  his 
flock,  and  Segura  by  an  apostate — Dennis  and  Menard  die  in  the 
wilderness,  Dolbeau  is  blown  up  at  sea,  Noyrot  wrecked  on  the 
shore ;  but  these  dangers  never  deterred  the  missionary.  In  the 
language  of  the  great  American  historian,  "  The  Jesuit  never  re- 
ceded one  foot" 

Once  established  in  a  tribe,  the  difficulties  were  increased. 
After  months,  nay  years  of  teaohing,  the  missionaries  found  that  the 
fickle  savage  was  easily  led  astray :  never  could  they  form  pupils 
to  our  life  and  manners.  The  nineteenth  century  fiuled  as  the 
•eventeenth  fidled  in  raising  up  priests  from  among  the  Iroquois  or 
the  Algonquin  ;  and  at  this  day  a  pupil  of  the  Propaganda,  who 
disputed  in  Latin  on  theses  of  Peter  Lombard,  roams  at  the  head 
of  a  half-naked  band  in  the  billowy  plains  of  Nebraska. 

These  were  the  obstacles  in  the  career  of  the  miasiocsiy,  but 
with  the  word  of  power,  ^  Go,  teach  all  nations,"  ringing  in  his 
ears,  the  mdssionaiy  rushed  forward  to  execute  the  command  :  to 
teach  all,  to  announce  to  all,  to  convert  the  elect,  or  if  such  waa 
God's  will,  to  labor  in  vain,  except  so  &r  as  the  accomplishment  of 
the  command  can  never  be  in  vain. 

We  have  now  seen  the  state  of  the  country,  the  tribes,  and 
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ckiM  for  whom  Providence  prepared  the  offer  of  Redemption, 
using  as  he  alwajrs  does,  the  revolutions,  the  changes  and  designs 
of  men  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  own  great  overruling  pur- 
pose, the  salvation  and  sanctification  of  man. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  g^ce  to  Europe  at  the  same  period — to 
Europe,  then  synonymous  with  the  word  Christendom. 

Christianity,  now  in  Western  Europe  and  her  colonies  a  name 
for  men  who  helieve  every  thing  and  men  who  believe  nothing — 
a  name  too  vague  to  convey  to  the  mind  any  definite  idea — was  then 
identical  with  Catholicity.  The  religion  to  be  offered  to  the  native 
of  the  New  World  was  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  That 
church  had  already  brought  into  its  bosom  the  fierce  tribes  who 
had  overthrown  the  Roman  empire ;  it  was  not  appalled  at  the 
sight  of  a  new  and  barbarous  world.  In  Europe  she  sat  as  Queen. 
In  the  language  of  the  time,  the  Church  was  Queen  and  Sovereign 
of  the  world.  In  her  name  kings  and  republics  reigned.  All  folt 
it  a  duty  to  extend  her  sway.  At  her  voice  millions  had  been 
poured  upon  Asia  to  wrest  the  cradle  of  Christianity  fix>m  the 
Unitarian  Mahomet  The  New  World  was  also  hers,  and  secular 
princes  proceeding  to  occupy  it,  were  bound  first  to  uphold  the 
paramount  rights  of  the  Church. 

Already  q)read  over  countries  most  various  in  their  conven- 
tional ideas,  the  Roman  Church  was  free  from  any  distinct  national 
feeling,  and  in  extending  her  borders,  carried  her  own  language 
and  rites,  not  those  of  any  particular  State ;  and  thus  she  found 
men  of  every  clime  ready  to  undertake  the  great  work  of  con- 
verting the  heathen,  so  eminently  the  office  of  the  Latin  Church. 
She  was  every  way  fitted  for  the  task,  and  the  spirit  that  called  out 
the  missionary  ardor,  formed  bodies  adapted  to  the  realization  of 
its  aims.  Besides  her  hierarchy  and  parochial  clergy,  fixed  and 
permanent  in  their  sees  and  parishes,  she  had  then  as  now  her 
wonderful  religious  orders  spread  through  different  countries,  with 
distinct  and  peculiar  organizations,  fitted  to  the  special  object  of 
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thdr  institution.  Several  of  theee,  especially  ihe  four  mendicant 
orders,  the  Franciscan,  Dominican,  Augustinian,  and  Carmelite 
friars,  were  eminently  adapted  to  missionary  labors.  Their  gov- 
ernment was  central,  the  union  between  the  various  houses  close, 
their  changes  frequent;  so  that  their  members,  bound  to  each  oth^ 
by  close  ties,  not  regarded  as  politically  attached  to  any  countiy 
or  place,  with  no  tie  even  to  a  particular  cloister,  eager  for  adven- 
turous missions,  and  ftdl  of  that  emulous  spirit  which  always 
characterizes  distinct  corps  in  the  same  service,  rushed  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  when  America  was  disclosed  to  astonished 
Europe,  being  already  accustomed  and  inured  to  missionary  labor, 
hastened  to  the  new  field  as  eagerly  as  the  most  sanguine  con- 
quistador. Almost  at  the  same  epoch  arose  a  new  order  formed 
expressly  for  great  missionary  plans,  the  celebrated  society  of  Jesus, 
which  will  ever  excite  admiration  by  the  wisdom  of  its  constitu- 
tions, the  devotedness  of  its  members,  and  their  signal  services  to 
the  cause  of  rebgion. 

Thus  able  for  the  task,  with  men  to  do  the  work,  and  nations  to 
aid  with  means  and  prayers,  the  Church  undertook  the  task. 
With  the  first  explorers  and  first  colonists  came  missionaries,  sec- 
ular priests,  and  religious  of  every  order,  who,  leaving  their  coun- 
trymen in  their  rising  towns,  plunged  into  the  interior.  Habituated 
to  self-denial,  a  solitary  man,  with  no  earthly  tie  to  make  life 
dearer  than  the  call  of  duty,  a  man  who  had  renounced  not  only 
the  luxuries,  but  most  of  the  comforts  of  life,  the  Catholic  mis- 
nonary,  crucifix  in  hand,  bearing  a  few  articles  of  church  service, 
hastened  to  rear  his  cross  amid  the  scenes  of  idolatrous  worship. 
Amid  the  West  Indian  isles,  through  Mexico,  Peru,  Brazil,  and  the 
southern  continent,  the  cross  was  borne  by  the  missionaries  of 
Spain  and  Portugal :  the  Norwegian,  Irish,  and  later  the  French 
and  English^  bore  it  through  our  more  northern  clime& 

These  missions  are  many  and  varied ;  yet  the  Franciscan,  Do* 
minican,  and  Jesuit  achieved  the  greater  part  of  the  toil,  reaped 
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the  most  plenteous  barvests,  and  stand  pre-eminent  in  the  amuda 
of  Christian  missions. 

Sometimes  a  mission  rose  by  royal  command,  and  a  missionary 
supplied  or  supported  from  the  public  treasuiy  like  a  soldier,  pro- 
ceeded to  his  post :  sometimes  the  settlers  collected  yearly  means 
to  enable  the  frugal  priest  to  live  and  obtain  what  he  needed  for 
his  ministry;  but  most  generally  the  princes,  nobles,  and  people  of 
Europe  raised  funds  for  each  particular  mission,  which  in  the 
hands  of  a  procurator  of  a  religious  order  at  some  seaport  town 
in  £uix>pe,  collected  gradually  from  palace  and  hamlet,  to  send 
across  the  Atkntic  missionaries,  books,  church  articles,  and  often 
objects  of  agricultural  or  mechanical  industry  for  the  Indian 
tribes. 

The  settlements  became  the  centres  whence  missionary  opera- 
tions radiated  over  the  country,  and  as  the  Catholic  founders  of  a 
colony  alwajTS  bore  envoys  of  the  gospel  in  their  jQeets,  the  mis- 
sions are  coeval  with  the  settlements.  In  the  earliest  date,  Green- 
land once  settled  sent  missionaries  to  our  coast ;  at  a  later  date 
Mexico  did  the  same :  Melendez  founding  St  Augustine,  made  it  a 
minionary  centze  in  the  south,  as  Champkin  made  Quebec  in  the 
north,  and  Baltimore  made  St  Mary's  on  the  Chesapeake. 

As  these  lines  radiate,  they  cross  and  mingle :  the  Spanish  mis- 
sions from  Mexico  ranged  from  Florida  to  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fomia ;  those  of  Florida  extended  to  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
Mississippi ;  those  of  Quebec  stretched  along  the  valley  of  the  St 
Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
descending  it,  met  those  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  south,  while  to 
the  north  they  passed  at  Hudson's  Bay  over  the  traces  of  the 
Northmen ;  and  the  brief  Maryhmd  mission  was  on  the  limits  of 
ancient  Florida. 

These  missions  it  is  now  our  purpose  to  trace  from  their  origin, 
with  their  continuation,  in  our  own  times,  by  the  clergy  of  our  re- 
paUic 
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CHAPTER  I. 


IMsooTeriat  of  tke  Irish  and  Norweglaos  In  I«ehuid,  Greenland,  and  other  parte  of  North 
Amerteft— Introdoction  of  Chrlitlanitj— Settlement  of  Ylnland— Yariooa  miaakmarlaa 
aent  to  thai  coontiT— Boiac 

The  Irish  and  Norwegians  in  the  ninth  oentniy  were  a  naval 
and  commercial  people ;  their  fleets  scom^  the  Atlantic  and  North 
seas,  and  as  piracy  then  preyailed,  the  slave-trade  was  a  lucrative 
trafiSc  for  both. 

Of  the  voyages  of  that  period  Iceland  historians  preserve  na 
details,  which  the  almost  entire  destruction  of  Irish  manuscripts 
has  buried  in  oblivion.  *  According  to  these,  the  Irish  first  dis- 
covered Iceland  and  established  Christianity  there,  then  planted  a 
colony  on  the  southern  coast  of  Nordi  America,  at  a  part  called 
in  Iceland  annals  Hvitramannaland,  that  is,  Whiteman*s  land,  or 
Irland  it  miMa,  Greater  Ireland.  This  colony  subsisted  as  late  as 
the  year  1000,  and  we  know  that  the  colonists  were  not  insensible 
to  the  great  work  of  evangelizing  the  heathen,  from  the  &ct  that 
a  pagan  Icelander,  Ar6  Marson,  who  was  driven  there  in  983,  was 
baptized  in  the  colony. 

Soon  after  the  settlement  of  Greenland  by  Eric  the  Red,  his  son 
Leif  visited  Norway,  and  was  induced  by  St  Olaus,  then  king  of 
that  country,  to  embrace  the  true  fiutL  Returning  to  Greenland 
in  1000,  Leif  bore  with  him  priests  to  convert  the  colonists,  and 
in  a  short  time  most  of  the  Northmen  in  America  embraced 

2* 
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Cbiisdaiuty.  Qimches  and  oooventB  arose  in  difimni  p«te|  rival* 
ling  those  of  loeland  in  pie^  and  learning. 

Before  this  Biarni,  son  of  Herinli^  sailing  firam  loeland  to  Green- 
land, was  driven  on  the  American  coast,  and  in  the  Tery  year  of 
the  mtrodnction  of  Christianity  into  Greenland  he  sailed  again  to 
explore  the  oonntries  which  he  had  seen,  and  naming  Ldbmdor 
Hellidand,  Nova  Scotia  MarUand,  proceeded  to  Narragansett  Bay, 
where,  fixxn  <me  of  his  company  finding  wild  gn^e^,  he  called  the 
oomitry  Vinland. 

Iliorwald,  Thorrtein,  and  sahseqnently  Thorfinn  of  Irish  origin, 
▼iated  this  place,  and  a  settlement  was  graduaUy  fonned.  As  yet 
all  were  not  Christians;  some  still  adored  Thor  and  Woden,  and 
missionaries  left  Greenland  to  establish  religion  in  Vinland.  Of 
these  miasionaries  the  most  celebrated  was  Eric,  who  arrived  in 
Greenland,  and  after  laboring  a  few  years  proceeded  to  Vinland. 
Spending  some  years  here,  he  returned  to  Iceland  in  1120,  and 
sailed  to  Europe  to  induce  the  establishment  of  a  bishopric,  and  a 
proper  organization  of  the  Church.  Deeming  Eric  the  most  suita- 
ble person,  the  Scandinavian  bishops  selected  him  to  found  the  first 
American  See,  and  the  missionary  was  consecrated  at  Lund,  in 
Denmark,  by  Archbishop  Adzer  in  1121. 

After  his  consecration  Eric  returned  to  America,  but  still  at- 
tached to  his  mission,  led  a  body  of  clergy  and  colonists  to  Vin- 
land: here  he  found  so  ample  a  field  for  his  labor,  that  he  resigned 
his  bishopric  and  never  returned  to  Greenland. 

Of  the  future  career  of  this  zealous  and  self-denying  missionary 
we  know  no  more ;  the  researches  of  northern  antiquarians  not 
having  as  yet  drawn  torn  the  dust  of  centuries  any  further  details. 

He  was  not,  however,  the  only  mismonary ;  for  we  find  that 
about  this  time  John,  an  Irish  or  Saxon  monj^  sailed  fix)m  Ice- 
land to  that  country,  but  was  there  slain  by  the  heathens  whom 
be  had  endeavored  to  convert 

Ab  to  the  poationofVinUmd, there  can  be  little  doubt;  a  care- 
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fal  study  of  the  nanatiTes  of  the  early  voyagers,  nArrativea  stamped 
with  the  imprint  of  truth,  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  turned  Ci^ 
Cod,  and  entered  the  waters  of  Narragansett  Bay.  To  corroborate 
this,  a  ruin  exists  near  Newport,  evidently  of  Runic  or  Scandinar 
yian  origin.  It  was  found  at  the  setdement  of  the  country,  and 
is  cleariy  no  Indian  work,  while  its  resemblance  to  acknowledged 
Scandinavian  works  in  Greenland  and  Iceland,  places  the  question 
beyond  a  doubt 

^  The  andent  tholus  in  Newport,  the  erection  of  which,"  say  the 
B<^al  Society  of  Antiquarians,  *^  appears  to  be  coeval  with  the 
tune  of  Bishop  Eric,  belonged  to  a  Scandinavian  church  or  mon- 
astery, where,  in  alternation  with  Latin  masses,  the  old  Danish 
tongue  was  heard  seven  hundred  years  ago."* 

A  doud  hangs  over  the  &te  of  the  colonists  of  Vinland  and 
Greenland,  who  sank  at  last  under  war  or  pestilence. 


•  As  to  yinlimd,  lee  JnUquUatei  Amtrieanm,  pp.  198,  S08,  260,  Ac, ;  Me- 
moin  of  the  Boyia  Sodely  of  Northern  Antiq.,  18S6-7,  18S8-9,  1840-S, 
1845-8 ;  Luilgan's  Eoc  ^it  Ireland,  iii.,  ch.  SO. 
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SPANISH  MISSIONS  IN  NEW  MEXICO,  FLORIDA,  TEXAS, 
AND  CALIFORNIA. 


CHAPTER  I. 


SARLT  ATTEMPTS   IN   VARIOUS  PARTS. 

The  l^wdMUW  nndar  BMiop  Joitmi  fn  Florid*— F«tber  Mark  in  the  GIU  Yall^^ 
Father  Pttdllla  In  that  of  the  Bio  Grande— His  deyotednees  and  death— Mlmlonaries 
with  De  Soto  in  Florida— Sacoeeaftil  miesion  of  Father  Andrew  de  Olmoe  in  Tezae— 
Heroio  enterprise  of  the  ]>ominioan  Father  Cancer— His  glorious  death  in  Florid*— 
The  shipwrecked  missionaries— Mystery  as  to  Father  John  Ferrer— ]>omlnlcans  in 
Weak  Florida  and  Alahama  with  Don  Tristan  de  Lnnik 

The  Spanish  conquests  in  the  Western  world  have  long  been 
chronicled  by  national  hatred  as  scenes  of  unsurpassed  cruelty  and 
tyranny,  and  to  most  it  seems  certain  that  Spanish  America  must 
be  as  completely  cleared  of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants  as  the  parts 
in  which  we  live.  Crueldes,  indeed,  were  practised,  but  they  did 
not  form  the  general  rule.  The  part  taken  by  the  missionaries, 
ever  the  steadfast  friends  of  the  Indian,  has  been  singularly  mis- 
represented, and  they  seldom  figure  in  English  accounts  unless  as 
persecutors.  Tet  never  did  men  more  nobly  deserve  a  niche  in  the 
temple  of  benevolence  than  the  early  and  later  Spanish  mission- 
aries. The  impetuous  Las  Casas,  so  far  from  standing  alone,  is 
really  one  of  the  least  conspicuous  even  in  the  missionary  annals 
of  his  own  order ;  and  in  efforts  to  convert,  civilize,  and  protect 
the  red  man,  aU  the  religious  orders  rivalled  each  other,  lavishing 
their  blood  and  toil  to  save  the  Indian  for  time  and  eternity. 

The  setttement  ci  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies  preluded 
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attempts  to  explore  the  countries  on  the  Gul^  which  resulted 
at  last  in  the  conquest  of  the  empire  of  the  Aztecs.  In  Mexico 
then  the  missions  began,  and  in  a  few  ycarB  spread  over  most 
of  the  States  which  now  compose  the  republic  of  Mexico,  bear- 
ing rich  fruits  to  reward  the  labore  of  the  devoted  heralds  of 
the  hath.  Florida  was  already  esteemed  a  paragon  of  wealth  and 
beauty.  In  1526,  Pamphilus  de  Narvaez  set  out  for  its  conquest 
with  a  considerable  force,  and  the  title  of  Adelantado.  In  order 
to  convert  the  natives,  the  expedition  was  attended  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  Franciscans,  under  the  direction  of  Father  John 
Juarez,  one  of  the  first  twelve  Franciscans  who  entered  Mexica 
Leaving  his  convent  of  Huexotzinco,  he  went  not  only  as  Superior 
of  the  mission,  but  also,  annalists  assure  us,  as  Bishop  of  Florida.* 
The  adventurere  landed  on  the  coast  on  the  16th  of  April,  1528, 
and  with  all  solemnity  took  possession  of  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz, 
now  Pensacola.  The  recount  of  their  march  belongs  to  secular 
hi«^r»Ty :  suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  after  months  of  toil  and  suffer- 
ing they  ^^w  disheartened,  and  finding  no  cities  or  towns,  turned 
mournful  and  dejected  towards  the  coast,  which  they  finally 
reached,  and  building  a  few  frail  boats,  sought  to  reach  Mexico. 
In  one  of  these,  the  religious  and  others  to  the  number  of  forty 
embarked,  but  the  frail  bark  was  wrecked,  and  though  all  on  board 
escaped  a  watery  grave,  they  subsequently  perished  of  fiunine, 
disease,  or  by  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  Of  this  first  body  of 
misuonaries  we  know  but  little.  In  the  meager  annals  which  have 
reached  us  of  this  ill-£Etted  expedition,  there  is  no  record  of  any 
attempt  to  found  a  mission  among  the  Indians,  nor  did  subsequent 
conquistadores  find  any  trace  of  previous  Christian  instruction. 
Bendes  Juarez,  we  know  the  names  of  the  lay  brother  John  de  Paloe^ 
and  of  a  priest,  Asturiano,  who,  after  surviving  ihe  first  malady 
which  decimated  the  party,  and  experiencing  many  hardships 

*  El  Inoa,  La  Flofida ;  Henrion,  Hist  Ctonenle,  t,  898. 
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died  at  last  on  Malhado,  probably  Dauphin  Island,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  MinissippL* 

This  expedition,  fruitless  and  fatal,  led  however  to  new  mis> 
sionary  effortai  Only  four  of  the  companions  of  Narvaez  escaped. 
Crossing  Texas  and  New  Mexico  to  the  Qulf  of  Califomia,  and 
spearing  like  men  risen  from  the  grave,  they  increased  the 
general  wonder  by  accounts  of  rich  and  powerful  kingdoms 
which  they  had  seen  in  the  interior.  The  Franciscans  were 
aroused :  the  Italian  friar,  Mark  of  Nice,  resolved  to  plunge  into 
the  unknown  north,  guided  by  Stephen,  a  n^ro,  one  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  Narvaez^s  force.  With  one  companion,  Friar  HoncH*a- 
tos,  he  set  out  from  Culiacan,  in  March,  1539,  but  the  latter  be- 
coming too  ill  to  proceed,  Mark  left  him  at  Petatlan,  and  with 
his  guide  and  some  friendly  Indians,  struck  boldly  into  the  desert 
.  that  stretched  away  to  the  Gila,  and  finally  crossing  that  deep 
imbedded  river,  recommenced  his  toilsome  march  for  Cibola,  the 
Zttfii  of  the  natives.!  Wandering  amid  tribes  dressed  in  bison- 
skins  and  cotton  mantles  purchased  from  the  more  civilized  Cibo- 
lana,  his  hopes  rose  high,  and  naming  the  vast  realm  San  Francisco, 
he  afaready  beheld  it  in  imagination  converted  to  the  fiiith,  and 
become  the  home  of  his  missionary  order.  The  kingdom  of  San 
Francisco  lives  but  in  his  narrative ;  yet^  as  if  to  realize  his  wish,  a 
city  of  that  name  is  the  Carthage  of  the  Pacific. 

Halting  himself  as  he  approached  Cibola,  he  sent  on  his  guide 


*  Naafrigoe  de  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca ;  Torqnemada,  Monarquia 
Indiana,  voL  iii.,  pp.  487-447.  Juarez  was  one  of  the  original  twelve  Fran- 
ciscans who,  under  the  Yen.  Martin  de  Valencia,  founded  the  mission  of 
the  order  in  Mexioo  in  1524.  *  Aiter  filling  the  poet  of  warden  of  the  con- 
vent of  HnexotzincOf  he  was  appointed  visitor  of  the  province ;  and  soon 
after  joined  the  expedition  in  which  he  died. 

Brother  John  de  Palos  was  another  of  the  original  twelve,  and  had  been 
in  the  convent  of  Seville  before  coming  to  America.  In  Mexico  his  short 
career  was  one  of  seal  in  learning  the  language  of  the  people  and  in  inatruot- 
ing  them. 

t  Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes,  iv. ;  De  Laet,  8S6 
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and  a  number  of  Indians  to  prepare  the  way ;  but  the  Zufiis  re- 
fused to  admit  so  hirge  a  party,  and  irritated  at  the  pertinacity  of 
Stephen,  the  negro  guide,  attacked  them  and  killed  sereral,  among 
the  rest  Stephen  himself.  Undeterred  by  this  loss,  or  by  the 
threats  of  his  Indian  companions,  who  would  haye  visited  on  him 
the  death  of  their  comradefs  Father  Mark  proceeded  to  a  hill 
which  commanded  the  well-built  city  of  CiboU,  and  planting  a 
cross,  emblem  alike  of  his  zeal  and  the  traverse  it  had  sustained, 
he  turned  dejectedly  to  the  south.  Mark  achieved  no  missionary 
conquest,  but  he  had  opene<l  the  field  to  new  efforts.* 

These  were  not  delayed.  The  impassioned  son  of  Italy  drew 
up  a  thrilling  account  of  the  land  which  he  had  seen  only  in  the 
golden  light  of  the  setting  sun,  and  knew  only  by  Indian  report 
He  little  dreamt  how  frail  and  poor  those  stately  walls,  how  am- 
ple and  unadvanced  the  people.  An  expedition  was  fitted  out  by 
the  government,  and  tlie  viceroy  accompanied  it  to  tlie  frontier. 
Father  Mark,  with  a  goodly  number  of  intrepid  Franciscans, 
swelled  the  train.  Cibola  was  soon  reached  and  taken,  but  so 
httle  did  Zufli  realize  the  anticipations  raised  by  Father  Mark, 
that  one  voice  of  indignation  burst  upon  him.  He  left  the 
expedition,  which  continuing  its  march  crossed  to  the  Talley 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  even  to  that  of  the  Arkansas,  in  search 
of  the  fancied  realm  of  Qui\-ira.  The  natives,  friendly  at  first, 
were  soon  driven  to  resistance  by  the  wrongs  they  received,  and 
the  Spaniards,  in  the  war  which  ensued,  found  some  difficulty  in 
capturing  the  well-defended  towns  of  the  Indians.  No  wealth, 
however,  repaid  the  adventurous  Coronado,  who  penetrated  to  the 
bison  plains,  and  first  saw,  as  he  was  the  first  to  make  known  the 

•  "  Belation  du  fhd  Maro  doNiza,"  in  Temaux's  Collection.  Father  Mark 
was  a  native  of  Nice,  in  Italy,  and  came  to  America  in  1581.  His  first  Ubon 
were  in  Peru,  bat  after  struggling  in  vain  with  the  turbulent  authoritiea,  1m 
returned  to  Mexico  and  was  chosen  Provincial.  Ilia  health  was  so  maoh 
shattered  in  the  second  expedition  to  Cibola,  that  he  never  recovered.  He 
died  soon  after  at  Mezioo. 
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bison,  fin  animal  peculiar  to  America.  Weary  at  last,  he  resolyed 
to  return.  Joyfully  as  this  proposal  was  received  by  some  of  his 
party,  it  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  missionaries,  who  had  hoped  to 
found  missions  among  the  newly  discovered  tribes.  Nor  were 
they  romantic  in  their  idea.  The  New  Mexicans  are  among  the 
mildest  of  the  aboriginals,  industrious,  and  more  civilized  than  any 
other  of  our  tribes.  Their  houses  were  of  unbumt  bricks,  several 
stories  in  height,  diminishing  in  size  as  they  ascended.  These 
houses,  in  a  town,  were  not  like  ours,  apart,  but  all  built  at  the 
same  time,  with  no  intervening  spaces,  and  formed  a  parallelo- 
gram, presenting  outwardly  a  wall  unbroken  by  door  or  window, 
while  the  centre  of  the  town  was  an  open  square.  Each  story 
presented  a  terrace  to  be  reached  by  ladders,  which  enabled  the 
owner  to  mount  gradually  to  the  roof^  where  the  main  entrance 
was.  The  lowest  story  was  a  kind  of  stove  or  vapor-bath.  These 
towns  still  subsist,  and  have  often  proved  in  war  a  most  secure  de- 
fence. The  people  raised  cotton  in  abundance,  which  they  spun 
and  wove  into  cloth,  and  in  this  and  in  dressed  skins  the  people 
were  all  decently  atdred.  Their  fields  were  productive,  their  culinaiy 
utenals  of  superior  make,  and  Christianity  alone  was  needed  to  make 
them  a  happy  people,  for  their  morals  and  customs  were  extremely 
pure,  and  their  idolatry,  simple  Sabaism,  the  first  error  of  man. 

Won  by  Iheir  manners,  two  of  the  Franciscan  missionaries  beg- 
ged to  remain.  One  of  these,  Father  John  de  Padilla,  a  native 
of  Andalusia,  had  once  borne  arms  in  the  guise  of  a  soldier,  and 
now  in  the  cause  of  Christ  showed  no  less  intrepidity,  and  deter- 
mined to  begin  a  mission  at  the  large  town  of  Quivira,  which  the 
expedition  had  just  left,  and  which  lay  on  the  west  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  other,  » lay  brother,  John  of  the  Cross,  whom  men 
in  other  days  had  called  Louis  de  Escalona,  with  equal  determi- 
nation resolved  to  begin  his  labors  at  the  neighboring  town  of 
Ciciiy^.  Coronado  yielding  to  their  zeal,  granted  their  request, 
and  as  he  had  brought  live-stock  in  order  to  settle  in  the  country, 
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a  portimi  was  allotted  to  each  xniaBionaiy,  and  Bome  Mexican  In* 
dians  remamed  as  guides  and  assistanta.  Cicuy6  being  still  belbn 
them,  Brother  John  of  the  Cross  was  sent  on  with  an  eeoort  and 
reached  it  safely.  Padilla  took  leave  of  his  oountiymen  and  i»- 
traced  his  steps  to  Quivira  with  his  Indian  converts.  Here  ht 
some  time  he  labored  asesiduously,  but^  as  it  would  seem,  ahnost  in 
vain.  Hearing  of  a  tribe  more  docile  in  character,  he  set  out  lor 
their  town,  but  on  the  road  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  oon- 
siderable  force  of  roving  Indians.  Conscious  of  his  danger,  he 
uiged  his  companions  to  fly,  and  kneeling  down  prepared  to  die. 
In  a  few  moments  he  fell,  pierced  by  a  shower  of  arrows,  and 
sealed  his  mission  with  his  blood.  His  comrades  fled  down  the 
river,  and  after  many  a  danger,  reached  Tampico  to  announce  his 
martyr  triumph.* 

Of  Brother  John  of  the  Cross,  and  his  missicm  at  Cicuy^  the 
modem  Pecos^  no  tidings  were  ever  obtained,  and  he,  too,  in  all 
probability,  fell  a  victim  to  the  violence  of  the  natives.  How 
heroic  their  sacrifice,  who,  to  regenerate  and  elevate  a  &llen  and 
debased  race,  left  themselves  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  savages,  re- 
nouncing the  comfort,  security,  and  honors  of  civilization  for  the 
wants  and  dangers  of  a  mission  life ! 

The  teiritoiy  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  had  meanwhile  been  the 
scene  of  an  expedition  which,  in  its  pomp  and  power,.it8  crueltieB 
and  its  misfortunes,  has  few  parallels  in  our  annals.  like  Coro- 
nado,  the  illustrious  De  Soto  sought  the  mighty  kingdom  which 

*  CttUfieda  de  Kagera,  part  ii.,  oh.  8;  part  ill.,  oh.  4;  Januaillo;  Tor- 
qnemada,  Mooarquia  Indiana,  vol.  iii.,  p.  610;  Croniqaes  des  Fr^rea  Ml- 
neora,  856 ;  Henrion,  Hiat.  Gen.,  i.,  485.  See  alao  as  to  Goronado^a  maroh,  (hs 
tranalation  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  printed,  not  published,  at  WashiDgton,  1851. 

Father  Padilla  was  an  Andaloaian,  who,  after  diatingniahing  himaelf  aa  a 
gallant  aoldier,  entered  the  Franoiacan  order  in  the  province  of  Orauida. 
Previoua  to  the  miaaion  in  which  he  died,  he  had  been  the  lint  warden  of 
the  convent  of  Ttdatzinoo,  bat  led  by  hia  seal,  had  left  it  to  evangdiie  tha 
Indiana  of  Meohoaoan  and  Jaliaoo,  and  was  warden  of  the  convent  of  Tha- 
poUanwhenhesetoatforaboU.  Paring  tha  march  he  viaitad  the  Moqids. 
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the  BundTon  of  the  ezpediticm  of  Narvaes  had  discovered  in  the 
interior  <^  the  continent  Confident  that  he  was  to  find  and  con- 
quer a  new  Mexico,  he  landed  in  Florida  with  a  splendid  array, 
and  with  him  went  mianonaries,  both  secular  and  regular,  to  con- 
vert the  nations  when  the  Spanish  power  was  established.  De 
Soto's  fate  is  well  known :  his  army  wasted  away  by  sickness, 
fiunine,  and  in  constant  battles  with  the  bold  and  hardy  natives ; 
and  when  he  died  on  the  banks  of  the  Missiasippi,  his  suooessoi', 
Moscoao,  after  trying  in  vain  to  reach  Mexico  by  land,  fled  down 
the  river,  hotly  pursued  by  the  natives.  A  small  party  reached 
Tampioo^  but  eveiy  clergyman  had  perished,  and  no  mention  is 
made  of  any  attempt  to  found  a  mission.* 

In  1644,  however,  a  missionary  effort  was  made  in  the  same 
territory,  and  here  the  seal  of  a  dngle  man  did  more  than  had 
been  acocmiplished  by  all  who  had  preceded  him.  Father  Andrew 
de  Olmos  had  long  disf^yed  his  zeal  and  missionary  power  among 
the  Indian  tribes.  Striking  on  and  on,  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
country,  he  at  last  heard  of  the  wild  Texan  tribes  then  called  Chi- 
^{m^tt*»aL  Undaunted  by  the  accounts  of  their  barbarous  manners, 
and  seeing  in  them  only  greater  objects  of  his  Olunstian  solicitude, 
he  entered  the  r^dling  prairies.  The  wild  men  gathered  around  the 
aditary  envoy,  and  hearkened  in  peace  to  his  doctrines.  Num- 
bers were  persuaded,  and  followed  the  missionary  to  Tamaulipas^ 
where  he  formed  a  reduction  and  completed  their  instruction. 
Here  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  their  language,  and  com- 
posed or  translated  many  works  for  their  use.  His  example  86on 
drew  to  lus  side  a  zealous  associate  in  the  person  of  the  secular 
priest,  John  de  Mesa,  who,  spent  with  years  and  toil,  closed  his 

*  Prior  to  De  Soto^s  death  died  four  Mcular  priests,  Mr.  Dennis,  a  Pari- 
aiao,  Diego  de  Banueloe,  of  Cordova,  and  Francis  de  la  Bocha,  a  TriniUrian 
religioaa.  Under  Mnsooso  died  Boderio  do  Gallegoa  and  Francis  del  Pozo, 
■ecalar  priests,  John  de  Torres,  a  Franciscan,  John  de  Qallegos  and  Louis 
de  Soto,  Dominicans.— Xa  Florida  dd  Inoa. 

Hedma  and  Hackluyt  are  silent  touching  these  missionaries. 
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life  amid  his  Indians  of  Panuca  Otbere  were  won  by  the  auo 
oesBon  of  these  men,  and  a  flourishing  mission  grew  up  around 
the  humble  conquest  of  Olmos'  hardy  zeal.* 

Almost  at  the  same  time  a  Dominican  Father  projected  the 
spiritual  conquest  of  Florida,  hoping  to  win  a  new  triumph  for  the 
Cross  by  subduing,  unarmed  and  in  peace,  a  country  which  had 
baffled  the  hardiest  military  expeditions.  Worthy  of  that  illustrious 
order  which  stands  pre-eminent  in  history  as  the  stem  and  un- 
compromising asscrter  of  the  equal  right  of  the  Indian  to  freedom 
and  civil  rights,  Father  Louis  Cancer  de  Barbastro  determined  to 
proceed  to  Florida,  con\4nced  by  the  character  of  such  as  he  had 
met,  that  the  Floridians  might  easily  be  made  to  rank  among  the 
civilized  nations.  Two  other  Dominicans  had  already  resolved  to 
penetrate  to  Florida  by  land,  following  the  way  so  happily  opened 
by  Olmos.  They  readily  embraced  the  views  of  Cancer;  but,  on 
considdng  ^nth  some  older  religious,  it  was  deemed  essential  to 
success  to  obtain  the  royal  sanction.  Cancer  was  selected  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  and  lay  the  project  before  the  monarch.  Among  his 
fellow-passengers  was  the  great  Las  Casas,  Bishop  of  Chiapas,  who 
entered  with  all  the  impetuous  zeal  of  his  character  into  the  project 
of  his  fellow-religious ;  and  on  arriving  in  Spain  easily  obtained  for 

♦  Monorquia  Indiana,  c.  29;  Eujiayo  Cronolc^ico,  ma.  1644.— Father  An- 
drew de  OlmoA  wan  born  near  Ona,  in  the  dihtrict  of  Burgos,  but  having 
been  brought  up  at  OhnoB,  took  the  name  of  that  place.  He  entered  the 
Franciscan  order  at  Valladolid,  and  came  to  Mexico  in  1528  with  Bishop 
Zamarraga.  lie  soon  was  a  complete  master  of  the  Mexioin,  Totouac,  Tcpe- 
guan,  and  Gnastcca  languaget«.  Ai\er  a  life  of  labor  and  holiness,  be  died 
at  Tampicane  near  Panaco  on  the  8th  October,  1571.  lie  wrote  a  Grammar 
and  Vocabulary  of  the  Mexican  language,  the  I.«uat  Judgment,  Sermons, 
Treatises  on  the  Sacraments,  Sacrilege,  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  in  Mexican; 
a  Guastec  Grammar  and  Vocabulary,  with  Catechism,  Confessional,  and  Ser- 
mons in  the  same  language ;  and  a  Totonac  grammar  and  Tocabulary.  John 
do  Mesa  was  born  at  Utrera  in  Anduluitia,  and  c»mo  when  a  child  to  America, 
where  his  uncle  was  governor  of  Tempuhal.  He  embraced  the  clerical  state, 
and  devoting  himself  to  the  Indians,  learned  the  languages  of  various  tribes, 
and  hibored  among  them  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  distributing  his  inhcrii- 
•uoe  among  the  poor.— Touron,  Hist,  do  PAm.,  v.  128 ;  Cronique,  418. 
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bim  the  protection  of  Philip  and  a  full  approbation  of  his  scheme 
for  the  peaceful  and  bloodless  conquest  of  Florida.  Orders  were 
issued  placing  at  his  disposal  a  vessel  to.  be  fitted  out  at  any  port 
in  Europe  or  America,  supplied  with  all  that  should  be  deemed 
necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  his  project  This  was  not  all. 
Cajkcet  obtained  in  addition  a  royal  decree  restoring  to  freedom 
every  native  of  Florida  held  in  bondage  in  any  part  of  the  Spanish 
dominions  in  America.  With  these  documents  Cancer  returned 
to  Mexico^  and  soon  obtained  of  the  Viceroy  a  suitable  vessel 
When  all  was  ready,  he  embarked  for  Tampa  Bay  with  his  two 
original  associates,  Fathers  Gr^ory  de  Beteta  and  John  Garcia ; 
and  one  other.  Father  Diego  de  Pefialosa,  who  had  joined  them. 
The  vessel  missed  the  intended  port,  but  reached  the  coast  of 
Florida  in  about  the  twenty-ninth  degree  of  latitude  on  the  eve  of 
Ascension  Day.  After  seeking  the  port  f(«  some  days^  and  land- 
ing from  time  to  time,  Father  Diego  went  ashore,  followed  by 
Cancer,  an  interpreter,  and  one  otiier,  in  order  to  confer  with  the 
Indians.  Amid  the  dusky  children  of  the  everglades  they  knelt 
and  commended  the  enterprise  to  God,  then  rose  and  began  their 
intercourse  with  the  natives.  Presents  soon  won  esteem  and 
friendship,  and  as  the  long-sought  harbor  was  now  ascertained  to 
be  only  a  day's  sail  distant,  it  was  agreed  that  Father  Diego,  with 
a  Spaniard,  and  the  Indian  woman  who  had  acted  as  interpreter, 
should  remain  on  shore,  while  the  rest  proceeded  to  the  port 
by  sea. 

So  slowly,  however,  did  their  vessel  move,  that  they  did  not 
reach  the  desired  haven  till  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi.  Here, 
too,  friendly  relations  were  opened  with  the  natives  by  Father 
Cancer ;  and  the  interpreter  arrived,  announcing  that  F.  Diego  was 
at  the  cacique's  hut  On  his  returning  to  the  vessel,  Cancer  found 
all  thrown  into  peqilexity  by  the  arrival  of  a  Spaniard  who  proved 
to  be  a  survivor  of  De  Soto's  expeilition,  and  who  had  been  for  many 
years  a  slave  among  the  Indiana.     He  wame<l  the  missionaries  to 
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beware  of  the  Indiaiis,  and  to  their  amuement  declared  tluit  Fi^ 
Diego  and  his  companion  had  beep  already  butchered  by  the 
savagea,  with  all  kinds  of  ceremony  and  addreeees.  ^  All  thia  was 
indeed  terrible,"  says  Cancer,  **  and  very  afflicting  to  as  all,  but  not 
surprising :  such  things  cannot  but  happen  in  enterpriaes  Ibr  the 
extension  of  the  &ith.  I  expected  nothing  leas.  How  often  lunre 
I  reflected  on  the  execution  of  this  enterprise,  and  felt  that  we 
could  not  succeed  in  it  without  losing  much  blood.  So  the  Apoa- 
tles  did,  and  at  this  price  alone  can  fiiith  and  religion  be  ift- 
troduced.** 

Many  were  now  in  favor  of  abandoning  the  project,  but  Cancer 
resolved  to  remain  alone,  if  necessary,  hoping  by  mildness  and 
presents  to  win  the  fiavor  of  the  Indians.  On  the  24th  of  June  he 
remained  on  board  to  draw  up  an  account,  which  is  still  extant,* 
and  to  prepare  what  he  deemed  necessary  for  his  new  miaidnm. 
Storms  fer  a  day  prevented  his  landing,  but  on  the  26th  he  quitted 
the  vessel,  accompanied  by  Fathers  Garcia  and  Beteta,  and  when 
near  the  shore  sprang  out,  and  not  heeding  their  entreaties  and  re- 
monstrances, proceeded  up  the  steep  bank.  The  Indians  looked  on, 
but  gave  no  sign  of  welcome.  Then  doubtless  Cancer  realised  all 
his  danger :  he  knelt  for  a  moment  in  prayer,  but  an  Indian  ap- 
proached, and,  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  led  him  o&  A  crowd  soon 
gathered  around,  his  hat  was  torn  oS^  and  a  heavy  blow  of  a  dub 
stretched  him  liteiess  on  the  shore.  He  uttered  but  one  cry, "  Oh  I 
my  God  P  for  in  an  instant  the  savages  had  covered  him  with 
mortal  wounds,  and  rushing  to  the  water's  edge  drove  back  the 
rest  with  a  shower  of  arrows.    Sadly  the  surviving  nussionarieB 

*  It  was  pablished  by  Ternaux  Compans  in  bin  Beceail  de  pidoM  anr  1ft 
Floride,  pa^  107,  and  forma  a  part  of  the  "  Belation  de  1ft  Florida  appoitte 
par  Frai  Gregoire  de  Beteta.*'  Though  it  doea  not  bear  Conoer'a  nftme,  the 
reader  will  easily  see  that  he  is  the  author,  and  aa  easily  diaoover  what  waa 
added  by  anotlier  hand.  Besides  this,  see  Oomara,  eh.  45 ;  Herrera,  Decade 
8,  book  6 ;  La  Florida  del  Inca,  lib.  vi.,  oh.  xxii. ;  Cardenaa,  Eoaftyo  Cro- 
nologioo,  25;  Henrion,  Hiat.  Gen.  dea  Miaaions;  Tonron,  Hiat  Gen.  de 
rAm6riqao,  ^ 
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drew  ofl^  and  as  they  beheld  the  bleeding  scalp  of  their  devoted 
brother  held  aloft,  lamented  that  his  glorious  plan,  crowned  with 
Bucoess  in  Vera  Paz,  had  fisiiled  in  Florida.  Cooler  minds  may 
treat  as  madness  the  conduct  of  Cancer,  but  in  the  whole  history 
of  our  missions  there  is  not  a  nobler  episode  than  the  attempt  of 
this  true  Dominican,  willing  to  shed  no  blood  but  his  own  in  win- 
ning sinners  from  error,  and  seeking  in  an  unarmed  vessel,  and 
with  an  unarmed  company,  to  achieve  the  peaceful  conquest  of  a 
land  already  deluged  in  blood.* 

The  next  missionaries  in  Florida  were  a  number  of  Dominicans 
thrown  on  the  coast  by  shipwreck  in  1553.  A  large  vessel  carry- 
ing no  less  than  a  thousand  souls,  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz,  and  after 
leaving  Havana  was  driven  on  the  shore  of  Florida.  Seven  hun- 
dred perished ;  three  hundred  reached  the  hostile  coast ;  among 
them,  five  Dominicans,  Fathers  Diego  de  la  Cruz,  Ferdinand  Men- 
dez,  and  John  Ferrer,  with  two  lay-brothers,  John  and  Mark  de 
Mena.  The  survivors  had  an  able  and  energetic  commander,  who 
saved  a  cannon  with  ammunition,  and  immediately  began  his  march 
for  Tampico,  then  the  frontier  town  of  Mexico.  His  way  lay 
through  hostile  tribes,  but  as  long  as  he  retained  his  cannon,  he 
kept  them  at  bay ;  at  last,  however,  he  unfortunately  lost  it  and 
much  of  his  ammunition  by  the  upsetting  of  a  raft  while  crossing 
a  rapid  river.  From  that  time  their  numbers  were  rapidly  thinned. 
When  they  reached  tlie  Del  Norte,  the  pror.  Father  Diego  had 


*  Father  Loain  Cancer  de  Barbostro  was  a  native  of  Saragoesa,  and  had  at 
an  eariy  age  entered  the  Dominican  order.  He  came  to  America  in  1514  as 
Saperior  of  a  band  of  mitt^ionaries.  His  labors  were  at  first  almost  unsuo- 
ccssfol ;  bis  companions  died  around  him  of  want,  disease,  and  violence,  and 
at  tlie  expiration  of  nearly  thirty  years  he  stood  alone.  He  then,  with  Father 
Rincon  and  Las  Casas,  undertook  to  evangelize  the  district  called  Tierra  de 
Gaerra,  Land  of  War,  but  having  converted  and  gained  all  the  native  tribes, 
the  missionaries  gave  it  the  name  of  Vera  Paz,  "True  Peace,"  which  it  still 
bears.  In  1547,  he  undertook  the  Florida  Mission,  which  we  have  detailid. 
Of  Father  Diego  de  Penalosa,  I  find  only  that  he  was  a  native  of  Tolo&a. 
See  TouroD,  Hist,  de  PAm.,  v.  265. 

d 
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died  of  his  wounds,  Father  Ferdinand  of  hardship,  Brother  John 
de  Mena  had  been  shot  through  the  body,  and  Brother  Mark, 
pierced  by  seven  arrows,  had  been  left  for  dead.  Father  John 
Ferrer  had  disappeared,  having  been  taken  prisoner  bj  the  Indiana. 
To  this  religious,  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and  sanctity,  common 
report  had  loi^  attributed  prophetic  power.  Before  they  sailed 
fix)m  Mexico  he  had  said :  ^  Almost  all  of  us  will  die,  and  I  shall 
remain  hidden  in  distant  parts,  where  I  shall  live  for  several  years 
in  complete  health.^  This  now  occurred  to  all,  and  as  his  predic- 
tion of  the  fearful  loss  had  been  realized,  it  was  generally  believed 
that  he  remained  some  years  among  the  Indians,  where  he  douUr 
less  lost  no  occasion  of  instilling  into  their  minds  the  truths  of 
Christianity;  but  no  tidings  of  him  ever  reached  the  Spanish 
colony. 

Strange,  too,  was  the  fate  of  Brother  Mark  de  Mena.  He  had, 
we  have  seen,  been  left  for  dead  ;  but  recovering  from  the  loss  of 
blood,  he  drew  out  the  arrows,  and  dressing  his  wounds  as  well  as 
he  could,  pursued,  and  at  last  overtook  the  fugitives.  The  exer- 
tion was,  however,  too  great ;  he  soon  sank,  and  his  companions, 
unable  to  carry  him,  buried  him  to  tlie  neck  in  the  sand  and  con- 
tinued their  flight,  but  soon  after  were  all  cut  to  pieces.  Brother 
Mark,  meanwhile,  had  rallied  again ;  he  rose  from  his  grave,  and 
at  last,  with  wounds  corrupted  and  swarming  with  worms,  reached 
Tampico,  sole  survivor  of  the  numbers  who  crowded  the  deck  of 
the  noble  vessel  that  had  left  San  Juan  de  Ulua  so  short  a  time 
before,  radiant  with  hope. 

This  severe  loss  induced  the  government  to  think  seriously 
of  subduing  and  colonizing  the  northern  shore  of  the  Mexican 
gulf,  and  in  1559,  Don  Tristan  de  Luna  was  sent  with  1500  men 
in  thirteen  vessels  to  accomplish  it  As  usual,  missionaries  attended 
the  expedition.  This  time  too  they  were  Dominicans,  Frai  Pedro 
de  Feria  being  Vicar-provincial.  Tlie  others  were  Fr.  Domingo 
de  la  Anunciation,  who  had  long  figured  in  the  busy  scenes  of 
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life  as  Don  Juan  de  Paz,  F.  Dominic  de  Salazar,  who  died  first 
Bishop  of  M^lla  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  F.  John  Mazuelas,  F. 
Dominic  of  St  Dominic,  and  F.  Bartholomew  Matheos,  once  com- 
mander of  tha  artillery  under  Gronzalo  Pizarro,  and  a  close  prisoner 
in  the  subsequent  troubles,  who,  escaping,  turned  his  back  on  an 
ungratdul  world,  and  entering  a  convent  became  a  fervent  religious. 
As  Don  Tristan's  fleet  approached  the  fated  shore,  a  storm  arose 
by  which  the  vessels  were  driven  on  the  shoals,  and  many  were 
lost  Among  those  who  perished  in  the  shipwreck  was  Father 
Bartholomew.  The  survivors  landed,  and  Tristan  collecting  what 
had  escaped,  sent  back  a  vessel  for  aid,  and  with  a  stout  heart  re- 
sdved  to  b^n  his  colony.  His  troops  revolted,  and  he  himself 
hearing  flattering  accounts  of  Coosa,  a  kingdom  in  the  interior, 
marched  to  the  country  of  the  Creeks,  attended  by  Father  Domi- 
nic of  the  Annunciation  and  Father  Salazar.  The  Creeks  received 
the  new-comers  as  friends,  and  an  alliance  was  soon  formed.  To 
aid  his  new  allies,  the  Spanish  commander  marched  westward  to 
attack  the  Natchez  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  The  mis- 
sionaries acconapanied  him,  and  on  his  return  to  Coosa  labored 
earnestly  to  convert  the  friendly  Creeks,  but  their  efforts  were  not 
crowned  with  success,  and  only  a  few  baptisms  of  dying  in&nts 
and  adults  rewarded  their  zeal.  Meanwhile  the  other  missionaries 
who  had  been  left  at  the  coast,  returned  to  Mexico  to  urge  expe- 
ditious relief  The  remainder  of  the  party  at  the  coast  had  become 
divided  into  fictions,  and  these  increased  after  the  commander's 
return,  as  he  on  his  part  showed  a  stern  unbendiog  spirit ;  but  the 
missionaries,  true  to  their  calling,  restored  peace,  by  a  touching 
appeal  to  the  faith  and  religious  feeling  of  Don  Tristan,  on  Palm 
Sunday  in  1561.  Two  days  after  the  reconciliation  the  long  ex- 
pected relief  arrived,  with  Don  Angel  do  Villafafio,  the  new  gov- 
ernor of  Florida,  and  three  new  missionaries,  Father  John  do  Con- 
treras,  the  lay-brother,  Matthew  of  the  Mother  of  God,  and  Father 
Gregory  de  Beteta,  the  companion  of  Cancer,  who,  after  having 
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renonnoed  the  see  of  Gartliagena,  was  hastening  to  ^Mun^'when  he 
heard  of  the  Florida  expedition,  and  at  once  joined  it  to  labor  in 
the  field  of  his  early  choice.  But  when  the  new  governor  beheld 
how  little  had  been  done,  he  resolved  to  abandon  Florida,  to  the 
great  jov  of  those  who  had  long  uiged  Tristan  to  adopt  that 
course.  Angel,  accordingly,  soon  set  sail,  taking  with  him  most 
of  the  Spaniards  and  several  of  the  missionaries,  who,  disheartened 
by  their  fruitless  labors  among  the  Creeks,  despaired  of  suoceaSi 
Don  Tristan,  unbroken  by  disaster,  remained  with  a  few  resolute 
men,  and  the  intrepid  Father  Salazar  and  Brother  Matthew,  who 
both  resolved  to  labor  on.  Tristan  wrote  a  pressing  letter  to  the 
Viceroy  to  urge  him  to  proceed  with  the  projected  settlement,  but 
the  reports  spread  by  the  disaffected  members  of  the  expedition 
were  such,  that  a  vessel  was  sent  back  with  positive  orders  for 
Don  Tristan  to  return.  To  this  command  he  yielded,  and  the  colony 
and  mission  of  Santa  Cruz  in  Pensacola  Bay  were  abandoned.* 

*  EDMyo  Cronologioo,  ann.  1559 ;  Touron,  llistoire  de  TAmerique,  vu.  12S, 
ziii.  216. 

OflhcBo  mi8»ionArie8  several  wore  remarkable  men.  Fatber  Peter  Martinei 
do  Feria,  the  vice-provinciul,  wad  born  at  Fcria;  and  UWving  entered  the 
Dominican  convent  of  St.  Stephen  at  Salamanca,  made  hia  profession  in 
1545.  He  came  to  America  with  Father  BctanzoM  and  Mogner,  and  labored 
many  yean  on  the  mis^ionf  coniponing  worka  in  Indian  languages  for  the  use 
of  his  neophytes.  lie  wan  successively  prior,  provincial,  and  procurator  of 
the  Mexican  mission,  and  finally  bishop  of  Chiapas  in  1574.  He  died  in  his 
Epwcopal  see  in  1688.    Touron,  Hist  de  TAm.  v.  88,  vi.  883. 

Father  Gregory  do  Bcteta,  of  an  ancient  family  in  Leon,  after  a  youth  of 
piety  entered  the  Dominican  convent  at  Salamanca,  and  was  one  of  the 
twenty  religious  of  his  order  who  came  to  America  with  Father  Ortii  in 
1520.  (Touron,  i.  129.)  Ho  labored  first  in  St.  Domingo,  then  at  Sasta  ICar- 
tha,  after  which  we  find  him  in  Mexico,  and  as  we  have  shown,  a  compan- 
ion of  Cancer  in  his  Florida  mission.  Subsequently  to  this  he  again  labored 
at  Santa  Martha  till  1555,  when  he  heard  of  his  nomination  to  the  see  of 
Carthagena.  To  avoid  this  he  proceeded  to  Florida,  but  as  his  resignation 
was  not  accepted,  he  hariteucd  to  Kome,  and  obtaining  his  discharge  from 
the  onerous  task  of  governing  a  diocese,  retired  to  a  convent  in  Toledo, 
where  he  died  in  1562.  He  left  in  America  a  reputation  of  a  most  suo- 
oossful  and  holy  missionary.    Touron,  Hist,  de  TAm.  xiii.  216. 

F.  Dominic  de  Salazar,  before  hia  nomination  to  the  see  of  ManillA  in  the 
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The  motive  whicli  impelled  the  attempt  made  hy  Don  Tristan 
de  Luna  soon  induced  a  more  successful  one,  which  resulted  in  the 
settlement  of  St  Augustine.  Vessel  after  vessel  was  lost  on  the 
coast  or  among  the  dangerous  keys  of  Florida,  and  in  1561,  a 
storm  scattered  the  great  India  fleet  which  bore  from  Mexico  the 
treasures  that  colony  annually  poured  into  the  lap  of  Spain.  One 
of  the  vessels  disappeared — whether  driven  on  the  coast  or  swal- 


Philippines,  had  been  •  zealoos  missionary  in  Mexico.  He  came  to  America 
with  Beteta  in  1529,  and  was  long  the  companion  of  his  toils. 

Father  Dominic  of  the  Annanciation,  whose  secular  name  was  Don  Juan 
de  Ecija,  was  bom  at  Fuente  de  Ovejuna,  in  Andalusia,  in  1510.  Accompa- 
nying his  brother  Ferdinand  to  America,  he  at  last  witnessing  the  follies  and 
misfortunes  of  Ferdinand,  entered  the  Dominican  convent  of  Mexico  in 
1581.  He  was  soon  an  aooomplished  Indian  missionary,  and  drew  up  a 
Catechism  and  Prayer-book  in  the  language  of  his  converts,  which  was 
printed  at  Mexico  in  1545.  His  career  was  that  of  a  Saint ;  and  he  died  amid 
the  regrets  of  all  on  the  Uth  of  March,  1591,  after  having  evangelized  almost 
every  province  in  Mexico,  and  converted  thousands  by  his  preaching,  hia 
miracles,  and  his  sanctity. 

He  wrote  historical  sketches  of  the  eariy  Dominican  missipnaries  in  MezioOi 
which,  it  is  ftared,  ar^  lost.    Tonron,  Hist,  de  PAm.  vii  108. 
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lowed  up  in  the  ocean,  none  could  telL  In  it  were  lost  the  only 
son,  and  many  a  reladve  and  retainer  of  the  braye  and  enei^gedo 
Pedro  Melendez  de  Avilea,  the  first  naval  commander  of  bis  day. 
Long  had  his  banner  floated  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic^ 
and  the  North  Sea,  and  well  had  he  served,  at  his  own  expense, 
his  royal  master  against  the  Corsairs  and  the  French ;  bat  like 
Columbus,  when  his  broken  health  and  resources  entitled  him  to 
a  rich  reward,  his  cup  of  misfortune  was  filled  to  the  brim.  Un- 
able to  wait  and  search  for  his  son,  he  proceedcKl  on  his  voyage, 
intending  to  fit  out  an  expedition  for  that  purpose  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  in  Spain ;  but  on  reaching  Seville,  he  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned  on  a  frivolous  charge,  made  by  some  (^oers,  who 
little  brooked  the  strict  discipline  of  the  old  admiral  In  that 
hour  all  turned  against  him.  Bail  was  refused,  his  services  and 
paternal  feelings  were  alike  forgotten,  and  every  delay  was  made 
in  the  process  against  him.  For  nearly  two  years  he  lingered  in 
prison.  He  then  sought  the  presence  of  Philip  XL,  who  had  known 
him  long  and  well.  As  a  sole  reward  for  his  past  services,  he 
asked  permission  to  sail  in  search  of  his  son  ;  thence  to  return  to 
his  castle,  and  spend  his  remaining  years  in  the  service  of  Grod. 
Hope  never  forsook  him :  he  believed  his  son  to  be  among  the 
Indians,  or  in  the  hands  of  French  pirates ;  and,  if  alive,  he  de- 
spaired not  of  rescuing  the  hope  of  his  old  Asturian  house. 
Philip  favored  his  request,  and  oflered  him  a  grant  of  Florida, 
with  the  title  of  adelantado,  but  on  very  onerous  conditi(»]8. 
These  Melendez  accepted,  and  employed  the  remnant  of  his  prop- 
erty to  fit  out  an  expedition.  By  the  charter  which  he  received, 
he  was  to  take  out  twelve  friars  and  four  Jesuits,  as  missionaries 
for  Florida. 

While  the  adelantado  was  preparing  for  the  expedition,  news 
arrived  that  a  French  post  was  actually  formed  on  the  coast  of 
Florida :  this  gave  a  new  character  to  the  whole  afiair,  and  the 
first  object  now  was  to  destroy  that  settlement    To  attain  this 
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end,  the  court  required  Melendez  to  take  out  a  large  force.  Some 
little  aid  was  given  by  the  king,  and  his  whole  armament  consistr 
ed  of  2646  men,  in  thirty-four  vessels.  The  priests  whe  were  se- 
lected, though  all  did  not  sail  or  arrive  in  Florida,  were  eleven 
Franciscans,  one  Father  of  the  order  of  Mercy,  a  secular  priest,  and 
eight  Jesuits. 

The  fleet  was  assailed  by  storms,  some  vessels  were  lost,  several 
put  back,  one  was  taken  by  French  cruisers  near  Havana,  and 
only  a  small  number  reached  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  anchored 
near  the  French  ships  and  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  John.  The 
sequel  is  well  known :  the  French  ships  put  to  sea,  followed  by 
Melendez,  who  fiuling  to  overtake  them,  entered  St  Augustine's 
river,  and  b^an  to  throw  up  a  fort  Hither  he  was  pursued  in 
turn  by  the  French  fleet,  which  could  not  enter  the  river,  and 
was  soon  after  wrecked ;  while  Melendez  attacked  their  fort  by 
land,  took  it,  and  put  all  to  the  sword,  as  soon  after  he  did  most 
of  those  who  had  escaped  shipwreck.  Whether  in  this  treatment 
of  the  French  Huguenots  he  regarded  them  as  pirates,  or  as  par- 
ties perhaps  in  the  death  of  his  son,  or  acted  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  Philip,  or  to  his  own  persecuting  spirit,  can  never  be 
known,  but  in  no  point  of  view  can  his  conduct  be  justified. 

St  Augustine  was  now  founded,  and  some  religious  began  their 
functions  there,  but  of  them  and  their  labors  we  know  nothing 
positive.  Two  clergymen,  Don  Solis  de  Meras  and  the  chaplain, 
Francis  Lopez  de  Mendoza,  are  known  as  chroniclers  of  the  expe- 
dition, but  give  no  account  of  any  missionary  effort.  Once  estab- 
lished, however,  at  St  Augustine,  Melendez  sent  detachments  to 
throw  up  forts  along  the  coast ;  and  having  with  him  the  brother 
of  a  chief  of  Axacan  in  St  Mary's  Bay,  which  lying  37°  N.,  must 
be  Chesapeake  Bay,  sent  him,  ^ith  some  Dominicans  and  a  party 
of  soldiers,  to  begin  a  mission  and  build  a  fort  in  Virginia. 
Alarmed  by  stormy  weather,  and  unable  to  find  the  port,  tliese  mi»- 
aonaries  sailed  to  Spain,  where  the  chief  was  baptized  by  the 
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name  of  Don  Luis  Velasco.*  Melendes  was,  however,  too  deeply 
interested  in  these  Indian  missions  to  aUow  on^  £ulare  to  damp 
his  zeaL  On  his  own  return  to  Spain,  he  applied  to  St  Francis  Bor- 
gia, then  recently  elected  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus^  and  ob- 
tained a  promise  of  missionaries  for  Us  colony.  Accordingly,  in 
June,  1566,  Father  Peter  Martinez,  an  old  and  well-tried  mission- 
ary. Father  John  Roger,  and  Brother  Villareal,  embarked  at  San 
Lucar.  On  the  voyage,  the  small  Flemish  vessel  in  which  they 
sailed,  was  separated  fiom  the  fleet  by  a  storm,  and  driven  on  the 
coast  of  Florida.  Without  either  chart  or  pilot,  they  had  no 
means  of  reaching  St  Augustine.  In  this  dilemma.  Father  Marti- 
nez volunteered  to  go  ashore  in  the  boat,  and  make  inquiries  oi 
the  natives  as  to  the  nearest  European  settlement  While  ashore, 
a  storm  suddenly  came  on,  by  which  the  vessel  was  driven  out  to 
sea,  and  the  missionary  and  Uis  companions  lefl  destitute  on  the 
coast  Tlieir  only  hoi)e  now  was  to  reach  the  nearest  settlement, 
and  discovering  the  proper  diix»ctiou,  they  followed  the  coast  in  their 
boat ;  but  when  almost  in  sight  of  San  Mateo,f  and  exhausted  by 
liardship  and  famine,  they  were  attacked  by  the  natives,  and 
Father  Martinez,  wh<>  had  in  vain  endeavored  to  save  his  comrades, 
was  put  to  death.  The  rest  of  the  party,  with  one  exception, 
escajK'd,  and  soon  after  reached  a  place  of  safety. 

The  death  of  Martinez  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  mission,  not 
only  from  Uie  fact  of  liis  being  the  Su{>erior,  but  also  as  his  abili- 
ties were  of  a  rare  order,  his  zeal  and  virtues  the  theme  of  general 
admiration.^     On  learning  his  death,  which  occurred  September 


*  EnH.  Cronolo^co.  t  A  fort  at  the  month  of  the  St.  John^s. 

♦  Father  Peter  Mmrtincz  waa  born  on  the  15th  of  October,  1588,  at  Celda, 
in  tlio  <liooej*e  of  Snm^OHsa,  and  was  allied  by  blood  to  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
iH-^inip  of  Toledo.  Devoting  himself  in  childhood  to  God  by  vow,  he  was  »o 
/.ralwiis  u  htudonl  that  at  twenty  ho  received  his  degree  of  master.  Accident 
led  him  to  the  Society  of  Jchua,  into  which  he  was  received  at  Valencia,  in 
1558.  Uis  firrtt  labora  as  a  missionary  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  oitj. 
Some  yean  after,  he  waa  sent  as  ohaplun  of  an  expedition  againflt  one  of  tbe 
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28,  Father  Roger  and  Brother  Villareal  retired  to  Havana,  and,  at 
the  instance  of  Melendez,  spent  the  winter  in  studying  the  language 
of  the  province  of  Carlos,  as  the  part  of  Florida  near  Cape  Con- 
navend  was  then  called.  Of  this  dialect  they  drew  up  vocabula- 
ries, by  the  help  of  the  natives  then  in  Havana,  whom  they  at  the 
sanie  time  instructed  in  the  faith.  In  February,  they  crossed  over 
to  that  province  with  Melendez,  and  began  a  mission.  As  soon  as 
the  governor  had  established  peace  between  the  various  Indian  tribes, 
and  founded  a  post,  he  conmiended  the  mission  earnestly  to  Father 
Roger,  and  proceeded  with  Brother  Villareal  to  Tequeste,  where 
he  commenced  another  establishment,  and  soon  after  sailed  back 
to  Spain. 

The  people  among  whom  Roger  and  Villareal  now  began  their 
mission,  were  evidently  a  branch  of  the  Creeks,  and  far  from  hav- 
ing made  any  progress  in  the  arts  of  life.  Like  the  inhabitants  of 
the  West  India  islands,  they  were  entirely  naked,  the  women  alone 
wearing  a  scanty  apron  of  skins  or  grass, — ^proof  that  modesty  is 
inherent  in  the  sex.  Their  houses  were  constructed  of  upright 
logs,  meeting  at  the  top ;  their  beds  were  a  kind  of  raised  plat- 
form, under  which  a  fire  could  be  made,  to  dispel  the  musquitoes 
by  the  smoke.  Polygamy  was  universal,  or  rather  marriage  as  a 
permanent  state  was  unknown.  Their  arms  and  utensils  were  of 
the  rudest  description,  and  their  wandering  disposition  and  almost 
entire  neglect  of  agriculture,  presented  great  obstacles  to  th^  intro- 
duction of  the  faith.  The  Jesuits,  however,  applied  themselves 
eamesily  to  the  great  work ;  and  meanwhile  Melendez,  in  Spain, 
was  seeking  auxiliaries  for  them.  St.  Francis  Borgia  listened  to 
his  application  for  more  missionaries,  and  formed  Florida  into  a 

Barbuy  States,  and  was,  for  some  time,  employed  at  Oran,  then  at  Toledo 
and  other  parts  of  Spain.  He  was  a  profesHed  Father,  well  known  to  St. 
Francis  Borgia,  who  selected  him  to  found  the  Florida  mission,  as  a  man  of 
learning,  zeal,  humility,  and  a  love  of  sufferings.  His  death  took  place  near 
the  oommencement  of  October,  1566.  Alegambe,  p.  44;  Tanner,  p.  445; 
I>rewB,  Fasti  S.  J. ;  Ensayo  Cronologico,  p.  120 ;  Sacchini,  p.  71,  &o. 

3* 
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Tice-provinoe  of  the  order.  Father  Jdin  Baptist  Seguim,  of  To- 
ledo, was  selected  as  vioe-pronncial,  and  with  him  were  sent  Father 
Oonzalo  del  Alamo,  of  Cordova ;  Father  John  de  la  Carrera,  of 
Pontferrada ;  Anthony  Sedefio,  of  3t.  Clements;  with  Brothers 
Augustine  Baez,  John  Baptist  Mendez,  Gabriel  de  Solia,  Pedro 
Ruiz,  John  Salcedo,  Christopher  Redondo,  and  Peter  Linares. 
With  these,  Melendez,  now  appointed  governor  of  Cuba,  sailed 
early  in  1568,  and  arrived  safely  at  Havana,  whither  Roger  had 
temporarily  returned.  The  Vice-provincial  held  consultations 
with  the  missionaries  already  on  the  ground,  and  full  of  zeal, 
formed  a  plan  of  action.  The  education  of  young  Indians  in 
Christian  principles  was  deemed  the  most  efficacious  means  of  ad- 
rancing  the  mission ;  and  Father  Roger  and  Brother  Villareal 
being  already  acquainted  ^ith  the  language,  were  appointed  to 
begin  at  Havana  an  Indian  school  for  Florida  children,  while  the 
Vice-provincial  and  his  companions  proceeded  to  Florida,  to  make 
their  novitiate  in  missionary  life,  and  acquire,  amid  the  hardships 
of  an  apostolic  career,  the  rudiments  of  the  language.  They  accord- 
ingly took  post  at  various  points  in  tlie  province  of  Carlos  already 
mentioned,  in  Tequesta,  still  farther  north,  and  in  Tocobaga,  which 
lay  on  Apalache  Bay.  Here  tliey  labored  for  some  time,  studying 
the  language  and  manners  of  tlie  people,  preaching  by  interpreters, 
and  of  course  with  little  success.  Father  SedeSo  and  Brother 
Baez,  who  began  a  station  at  Isle  Quale,  probably  Amelia  Island, 
were  more  fortunate. 

In  1566,  Father  Roger  was  sent  to  St.  Helena,  or  Crista,*  as  it 
was  then  called,  and  after  giving  the  colonists  established  in  that 
cradle  of  Carolina  the  succors  of  religion,  struck  inland  with  three 
companions,  to  announce  the  gospel  to  the  native  tribes.  Here  • 
this  Father  met  a  race  far  superior  to  those  whom  he  had  previously 
encountered,  and  who  were,  in  all  probability,  a  branch  of  the 

•  The  Chioon  of  Ayllon. 
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Cherokees.  Superior  to  the  Creeks  in  many  respects,  they  were  a 
sedate  and  thoughtful  race,  and  dwelling  in  peace  in  their  native 
mountains,  whence  they  defied  their  enemies  at  the  north  and 
south,  they  cultivated  their  fields,  and  lived  in  prosperity  and 
plenty.  Their  morals  were  far  superior  to  those  of  the  lowland 
races :  polygamy  was  unknown  ;  and  men  and  women^  by  their 
very  aspect,  gave  tokens  of  a  higher  state  of  culture.  Inspired 
with  hopes,  Roger  devoted  himself  to  the  language  of  the  new- 
found tribe  with  such  assiduity,  that  in  six  months  he  had  nuistered 
its  difficulties,  and  was  able  to  announce  intelligibly  to  his  neo- 
phytes the  mysteries  of  our  religion.  While  in  their  amazed  ears 
he  proclaimed  doctrines  never  heard  before,  of  a  single  Almighty 
Deity,  who  rewarded  and  punished  as  he  had  created  man,  and 
who  reserved  for  them  all  mansions  of  bliss  or  woe,  which  it  was 
theirs  to  choose,  they  listened  with  attention ;  and  questions,  curi- 
ous indeed,  yet  earnest,  showed  that  the  Indian  had  become  in- 
terested in  the  new  doctrine.  The  fond  hopes  of  the  missionary 
soon  vanished,  however.  The  time  had  come  for  gathering  their 
winter  store,  and  all  plunged  into  the  woods,  leaving  their  teacher 
baffled  for  the  moment,  but  still  courageous.  His  efforts  were  re- 
newed when  the  tribe  assembled  again  in  the  following  year,  but 
.with  equal  want  of  success.  Meanwhile  Sedeiio  returned  to 
Guale,  where  he  was  disheartened  to  find  that  Baez,  after  ten 
months'  labor,  had  sunk  a  victim  to  the  climate.  In  this  province 
neither  the  labors  of  Baez  nor  those  of  Sedeno,  Segura,  and  Alamo 
had  produced  any  result  beyond  the  baptism  of  four  infants  and 
three  dying  adidts.  The  missions  which  had  been  renewed 
among  the  Creek  tribes  had  proved  equally  ii\|sffectua],  and  the 
Jesuits  were  about  to  abandon  so  unpromising  a  field — to  abandon 
it  as  they  had  no  other — ^without  being  driven  fi'om  it,  when 
blood  and  toil  alike  had  failed.  No  hope  of  martyrdom,  even, 
roused  their  zeal  to  new  efforts :  they  decided  that  the  mission  was 
impracticable,  and  so  announced  it  to  their  superiors  in  Europe. 
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The  Florida  misnon  had,  however,  attracted  the  eyes  of  tiie 
Christian  world.  Not  only  the  illuAtrious  head  of  their  order,  the 
sainted  Borgia,  and  the  Spanish  monarch,  still  oiged  the  great 
work  of  chrisdanizing  the  natives  of  the  colony,  but  the  Sove* 
reign  Pontiff  himself  addressed  a  brief  to  the  €k>vem(Nr  of  Florida 
to  excite  his  zeal  in  tlie  cause.*  In  this  earliest  document  took 
the  Holy  See,  relative  to  the  conversion  of  our  Indian  tribes,  and 
their  advancement  in  civilization,  St  Pius  V.  lays  down  a  doctrine 

*  Ihow  hthved  mm,  and  noble  Lord  Pedro  Mdendet  de  AvUeiy  Victro^  m  tk§ 

province  of  Florida  in  the  parte  of  India: 
Beloved  Son  and  noble  Sir — 

Health,  ^raoe,  and  tho  blcAslnfr  of  onr  Lord  be  with  yon.    Amen 

Wo  rejoice  greatly  to  hoar  that  our  dear  and  beloved  son  in  Christ,  Philip, 
Catholic  King,  has  named  and  appointed  you  Governor  of  Florida,  creating 
you  adelantado  thereof;  for  we  hear  such  an  account  of  your  person,  and  so 
full  and  Batisfactory  a  report  of  your  virtue  and  nobility,  that  we  believe, 
without  hesitation,  that  you  will  not  only  faithfully,  diligently,  and  carefully 
perform  tho  ordcrn  and  instructions  given  you  by  so  Catholic  a  king,  bot 
trust  also  that  you,  by  your  discretion  and  habit,  will  do  all  to  effect  the  increaoe 
of  our  holy  Catholic  faith,  and  gain  more  souls  to  Ood.  I  am  well  aware,  as 
you  know,  that  it  is  necessary  to  govern  these  Indians  with  good  sense 
and  discretion;  tliat  those  who  are  weak  in  the  faith,  from  being  newly 
converted,  bo  confirmed  and  strengthened ;  and  idolaters  be  converted,  and 
receive  the  faith  of  Christ,  that  tho  former  may  praise  God,  knowing  the 
benefit  of  his  divine  mercy,  and  the  latter,  still  infidels,  may,  by  the  exam- 
ple and  model  of  those  now  out  of  blindness,  be  brought  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth :  but  nothing  is  more  important,  in  the  conversion  of  these 
Indians  and  idolaters,  than  to  endeavor  by  all  means  to  prevent  scandal 
being  given  by  tho  vices  and  immoralities  of  such  as  go  to  those  western 
parts.  This  is  the  key  of  this  holy  work,  in  which  is  included  tho  whole 
essence  of  your  charge. 

You  see,  noble  sir,  without  my  alluding  to  it,  how  great  an  opportunity 
is  offered  you,  in  furthering  and  aiding  this  cause,  from  which  resul^^ 
1st,  Serving  the  Almighty ;  2d,  Increasing  the  name  of  your  king,  who  will 
be  esteemed  by  men,  loved  and  rewarded  by  God. 

Giving  you,  then,  our  paternal  and  apostolioal  blessing,  we  beg  and 
charge  yon  to  give  f^l  faith  and  credit  to  our  brother,  the  Arohbiohop  of 
Bossano,  who,  in  onr  name,  will  explain  our  desire  more  at  length. 

Given  at  Rome,  with  the  flshennan's  ring,  on  the  18th  day  of  Angost, 
in  the  year  of  our  Redemption  1569,  the  third  of  onr  pontiiloate. — Eneayo 
Onmoiogioo^  sun.  1569. 
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now  8flneti<med  by  the  experience  of  three  centnriee.  **  Nothing," 
says  he,  '^  is  more  important  in  the  oonTersion  of  these  Indians 
and  idolaters,  than  to  endeavor  by  all  means  to  prevent  scandal 
being  given  by  the  vices  and  immoralities  of  such  as  gp  to  those 
western  parts."  Where  this  moral  barrier,  spoken  of  by  the  holy 
Pontiff  was  sncoeflsfuHy  raised,  the  Indian  prospered :  where,  as 
in  our  English  colonies,  none  such  existed,  the  tribes  dwindled 
away,  contagious  vices  destroying  them  more  silently  and  surely 
than  war  or  aggression.  The  red  man  has  disappeared  from  the 
great  part  of  our  territory,  and  it  were  well  to  reflect  a  moment 
whether  we  are  guiltless  of  his  destruction,  before  we  speak  of 
Spanish  cruelty. 

Ere  the  letter  of  St  Pius  reached  Florida,  the  courageous 
Father  Roger  made  one  more  effort  to  plant  a  mission.  He  re- 
turned to  his  post,  but  found  his  house  and  chapel  destroyed. 
In  vain  he  preached  the  word  of  truth.  Hopeless  of  obtaining 
conviction  directly,  he  adopted  a  new  plan :  by  extolling  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  a  thorough  and  regular  cultivation  of 
the  ground,  he  induced  the  natives  to  attempt  it,  and  thus  found- 
ed a  reduction.  Lands  were  chosen;  agricultural  implements 
procured ;  twenty  commodious  houses  raised ;  and  the  Indians 
had  already  made  some  progress,  sufficient  to  excite  the  most 
fiivorable  hopes,  when  all  again  vanished.  Their  natural  fickle- 
ness prevailed  ;  deaf  to  the  entreaties  and  remonstrances  of  Roger, 
they  abandoned  their  village  and  returned  to  the  woods.  Less 
anxious  to  gain  proselytes  to  civilization,  than  children  to  the 
Church,  the  missionary  followed  them  to  their  forests,  and  con- 
tinued to  instruct  all  he  met  in  the  various  points  of  Christian 
doctrine.  After  eight  months'  application,  he  judged  many  suffi- 
ciently instructed  to  receive  baptism ;  and  calling  a  council  of  the 
chiefe,  proposed  that  the  tribe  should  renounce  the  devil,  and  em- 
brace the  new  faith.  A  scene  of  confusion  ensued.  ^  The  devil 
18  the  best  thing  in  the  world,"  was  the  unanimous  'cry  of  the 
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kaden.  ''We  adoro  him:  be  makes  men  Taliant^"  tfaey  ex- 
claimed ;  and,  swayed  by  a  few,  tbe  multitade  resolved  not  to 
renounce  Satan,  and  publicly  rejected  the  fiiith. 

Father. Roger  then  proceeded  to  other  tribes,  but  as  a  miasion- 
ary  effected  nothing.  Returning  to  Orista,  he  found  the  Indiana 
gathered  at  a  great  festival  on  the  banks  €f  the  Rio  Dulce.  Re- 
solved to  make  a  final  effort,  he  proceeded  to  the  place  of  their 
festivity,  and  again  raised  his  voice  among  them.  Recounting 
his  labors  for  their  good,  his  many  acts  of  kindness  and  charity, 
he  bade  them  judge  by  these  of  the  sincerity  of  his  affection  for 
them.  In  return,  ho  asked  but  one  &vor — ^their  acceptance  of 
the  &ith  which  ho  preached,  and  which  they  all  acknowledged  to 
be  good  and  holy.  This  was  his  sole  object,  as  it  was  their  good. 
If  they  refused  it,  he  must  depart  forever.  Scarcely  had  he  ceased 
speaking,  when  a  chief  arose,  and  by  a  few  short,  furious  words» 
roused  all  minds  to  madness.  In  the  trouble  which  ensued  the 
missionary  nearly  lost  his  life,  and  with  difficulty  saved  his  church. 
Bidding  therefore  farewell  to  his  flock,  whom  he  promised  to  re- 
visit at  their  first  sign  of  acquiescence  in  his  wishes,  he  returned 
to  the  fort  of  St  Helena  in  1670,  and,  reporting  to  the  governor 
the  failure  of  his  undertaking,  proceeded  to  Havana  with  Father 
Sedefio  and  some  Indian  boys. 

At  this  moment  Melendez  arrived  with  the  letter  of  Pope  St 
Pius  and  those  from  St  Francis  Borgia  to  the  Jesuits  in  Florida, 
encouraging  them  to  persevere,  and  sending  to  aid  them  Father 
Louis  de  Quiros  of  Xerez,  and  two  novices  or  scholastics,  Gabriel 
Gomez,  of  Granada,  and  Sancho  de  Zevallos,  of  Medina  de  Rio 
Seco.  These  were  intended  to  take  part  in  a  new  mission  already 
projected  in  Spain.  The  chief  of  Azacan,  who  had  accompanied 
the  Dominicans  to  Spain,  asked  leave  to  return  to  use  his  influ- 
ence in  converting  his  tribe.  As  all  now  felt  the  necessity  of  re* 
moving  the  missions  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Spanish  posts^  hia 
cfier  was  accepted,  and  he  accompanied  Melendez,  to  be  the 
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guide  of  the  misBionariee  who  should  be  sent  to  the  banks  ci  the 
Chesapeake,  or  St  Mary's  Bay. 

Father  Segura  was  delighted  at  the  prospect  thus  opened,  and 
resolved  to  undertake  himself  the  new  and  promising  mission :  to 
aid  him,  he  selected,  besides  Father  Quiros  and  his  companions, 
Brothers  Mendez,  De  Solis,  Redondo,  and  Linares,  with  some  Inr 
dian  youths,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  academy  at  Havana. 
All  were  soon  at  St  Helena,  the  frontier  post  of  the  Spanish  col- 
ony, whence  a  single  vessel  bore  them  to  St  Mary's  Bay,  whose 
borders,  in  the  names  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  seem  to  chronicle 
the  devotion  of  its  first  explorers  to  the  Virgin  Maiy.  The  mis- 
sionaries landed  with  Don  Luia,  as  the  chief  was  now  called,  and 
without  a  sigh  beheld  the  vessel  stand  out  to  sea,  leaving  them, 
the  only  Europeans  for  a  thousand  miles  around. 

The  residence  of  the  tribe  to  which  Don  Luis  belonged,  cannot 
be  determined.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  placed  about  thirty- 
seven  or  thirty-seven  and  a  half  degrees  north,  and  to  have  been 
&r  from  the  sea.    The  name  is  uniformly  given  as  Axacan. 

This  inland  region  was  now  the  bourne  of  their  journey ;  and 
they  began  their  march  :  a  vast  tract  of  marsh  and  wood  lay  be- 
fore them,  interBpersed  with  lands  which  had  for  several  years  been 
struck  with  the  curse  of  sterility ;  but,  hardened  to  toil,  they 
pressed  gallantly  on,  through  many  a  winding  and  circuitous 
route,  till  the  conduct  of  Don  Luis  excited  suspicion.  Months 
had  passed,  and  yet  their  destination  was  not  reached.  At  last  he 
announced  that  his  brother's  village  was  but  twelve  miles  off,  and, 
bidding  them  encamp,  hastened  on  in  advance,  to  prepare  his 
countrymen  for  their  new  guests.  Days  now  elapsed,  as  months 
had  done,  in  suspense,  and  yet  no  tidings  came  of  Don  Luis. 
Meanwhile  hunger  pressed  heavily  on  the  little  band,  whose  only 
resource  was  in  the  protection  of  heaven.  In  this  extremity  they 
addressed  earnest  prayers  to  God  to  obtain  a  change  of  the 
apostate's  heart    The  rustic  altar  witnessed  daily  the  holy  i 
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fioe  offered  in  hit  behal£  At  last  they  sent  to  him,  but  at  he  ro- 
turned  evasiye  answers,  Father  Quiroe  set  oat^  detennined  to  try 
whether  a  penonal  conference  would  not  effect  a  return  in  the 
miBgoided  man.  Don  Luis  met  him  with  hypocritical  ezcoBes; 
and  furnishing  him  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions,  bade  him  return. 
The  dejected  missionary  and  his  companions,  Solis  and  Mendei^ 
turned  to  leave  the  village ;  but  the  apostate's  hatred  was  too  deep^ 
Raising  a  war  cry,  be  was  answered  by  the  tribe,  and  chief  and 
warrior  rushed  on  the  unsuspecting  missionaries,  and  butchered 
them  without  mercy.  Quiros  fell  first^  his  heart  pierced  by  an 
arrow  from  the  apostate's  bow. 

The  suspense  of  the  other  Jesuks  was  increased  by  the  non- 
appearance of  Father  Quiros  and  his  companions ;  but  the  apostate 
came  at  last  The  habit  of  Quiros,  which  enveloped  his  swarthy 
frame,  told  a  tale  which  their  own  hearts  had  already  whispered, 
yet  feared  to  believe.  Luis  coldly  demanded  their  hatchets,  the 
only  articles  in  their  possession  with  which  they  could  defend 
themselves.  These  Segura  gave  up  in  silence,  and  knelt  with  his 
companions  in  prayer.  In  a  few  moments  the  signal  was  given : 
a  butchery  ensued,  and  of  all  the  party,  only  one  escaped,  an  In- 
dian boy  educated  at  Havana.* 

This  martyrdom  closed  all  hopes  of  a  mission  in  Upper  Flor- 
ida, and  led  the  Jesuits  to  abanilon  the  whole  province  for  the 
more  inviting  field  of  Mexico.  Three  priests  and  four  brothers 
had  fallen  victims  to  the  perfidy  of  the  natives;  one  had  sunk 
under  his  toils  and  the  climate ;  and  yet  no  beneficial  result  had 
crowned  their  efforts. 

The  Spaniards  heard  of  the  glorious  death  of  Father  S^fura 

*  Of  thone  mi8sioDarie«  I  find  littlo.  Father  John  Baptist  Segnra  was 
born  in  Toledo,  and  entered  the  Society  of  Jeana  at  Aloala,  on  the  9th  of 
April,  lfi6A,  and  had  been  Rector  of  Valliaoleta,  before  aailing  to  America. 
lie  was  killed  in  February,  1570 ;  the  only  Vice-provincial  of  Florida.  See 
▲l«gambc,  p.  62 ;  Tanner,  p.  447 ;  Saoohini,  p.  71 ;  Enamyo  Cronologioo, 
p,  14S ;  Drewa,  Faati,  L  899. 
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and  his  oompanioiiB  from  Alonzo,  the  Indian  boy  who  had  been 
flpared,  and  who,  contriving  at  last  to  elude  the  yigilance  of  the 
apoetate,  fled  to  the  Spanish  poet.  Strange  is  the  heart  of  man ; 
Luis  had  slain  the  missionariefiy  yet  he  decently  interred  them  all, 
while  he  gave  the  consecrated  vessels  and  devotional  objects  to 
his  clansmen,  to  become  the  ornaments  of  the  braves  and  squaws 
of  Virginia. 

In  1672,  Melendez  returned  to  Florida,  and  sailed  to  the  Ches- 
^)eake  in  pursuit  of  the  murderer.  He  landed,  as  the  Jesuit 
Gonzalez  had  done  the  year  before,  and  though  he  took  some  of 
the  murderers,  fiukd  to  seize  the  apostate,  who  roamed  amid  the 
^H^ts.  Eight  were  executed  for  their  crime,  all  of  whom,  under 
the  instructions  of  Father  Roger,  embraced  Christianity,  and  died 
blessing  the  Almighty.  This  was  the  last  missionary  act  of  Fa- 
ther Roger  in  Florida.  Fain  would  he  have  gone  to  disinter  the 
hallowed  remains  of  his  martyred  brethren,  but  to  this  Melendez 
would  not  consent ;  and  Father  Koger,  leaving  the  land,  of  which 
his  labors  had  made  him  the  first,  if  not  the  successful,  apostle, 
returned  with  the  other  missionaries  of  hia  order  to  Havana,  and 
proceeding  thence  to  Mexico,  labored  there  for  many  years  with 
zeal  and  abundant  fruit.* 

A  new  band  of  missionaries  now  landed  in  Florida.  These  appa- 
rently were  Franciscans,  and  if  so,  their  mission  dates  properly  from 
1573,  although  others  of  their  order  must  have  been  there  occa- 
sionally from  the  foundation  of  St.  Augustine.     What  the  prog- 

*  Father  John  ISLoger  was  a  native  of  Pampeluna,  and  a  Professed  of 
Three  Vows,  lie  labored  in  Florida  flrom  1566  to  1571,  and  may  be  consid- 
ered the  founder  of  that  mission  ;  being  the  first  who  labored  for  any  time. 
His  virtnes  and  learning  were  such  as  to  win  for  him  the  general  esteem  of 
allf  and  he  died  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1618,  universally  regretted.  Villareal  died  at 
Mexico,  Jan.  8, 1599,  after  a  life  of  eminent  piety  and  a.sofulneAs.  Drews,  i.  S8. 
For  this  Jesuit  mission,  see  Alcgambc,  Mortes  illustrcs,  p.  44,  62;  Tanner, 
Societas  Militens,  p.  445 ;  Historia,  S.  I.  pp.  444,  447 ;  Ensayo  Cronol^gUso, 
pp.  120-142;  Alegre,  Historia  de  la  Compania  do  Jesus  in  Mejico,  vol.  L , 
Henrlon,  Histoire  Generale  des  Missions,  ii.  15,  16 ;  £1  Inca,  Historia  4a 
Florida,  268. 
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nm  of  tlie  colony  and  its  miwioiis  would  have  been  under  tbe 
oommand  of  the  energetic  and  detennined  Melendes,  we  oannoi 
easily  judge ;  but  he  was  too  great  a  na^al  commander  for  the 
king  to  allow  him  to  consume  his  days  in  establishing  a  distant 
colony.  Fleet  after  fleet  had  been  confided  to  his  care,  and  he 
was  now  called  upon  to  lead  the  Great  Armada  against  England. 
But  his  career  was  ended.  Amid  the  busy  preparations,  amid 
the  din  of  arsenals  and  sliipyards,  Melendez  expired  at  Corunna, 
still  vigorous  and  unbroken  by  age,  in  the  height  of  his  ^oiy, 
a  brave,  loyal,  and  disinterested  naval  commander,  but  whose 
fione  is  blemished  by  one  act  of  blood.  His  death  was  a  &tal 
blow  to  Spanish  colonization  in  Florida.  The  northern  limit  of 
the  colonies,  pushed  to  Chesapeake  Bay  by  Melendez,  gradually 
retired  to  the  St  Mary's,  leaving  St  Augustine  almost  the  only 
foothold  in  this  part  of  the  continent,  till  in  later  days  Pensacola 
rose  to  check  the  French  on  the  Mississippi. 

Though  Florida  languished,  the  missions  went  on.  More  Fran- 
ciscans were  invited  in  1592,  and  the  usual  number,  twelve,  were 
sent,  under  F.  John  de  Silva  as  Superior.*  They  arrived  the 
following  year,  and  proceeded  to  St  Augustine,  to  put  themselves 
at  the  disposal  of  Father  Francis  Marron,  warden  of  tlie  convent 
of  St  Helena  in  that  city.  Father  Marron  had  eagerly  awaited 
their  coming  to  begin  the  Indian  missions,  which  he  deemed  now 
feasible,  from  the  flattering  account  given  by  Father  Diego  Per- 
domo,  who  in  the  previous  year  had  traversed  much  of  Florida. 
Fathers  Peter  de  Corpa,  Michael  de  Auiion,  Francis  de  Velascola, 
and  Bias  Rodriguez,  at  once  hastened  to  the  troubled  province  of 
Guale,  and,  after  winning  the  natives  to  jKiace,  took  separate  sta- 
tions nearer  the  city.     Meanwhile  the  Mexican  Father,  Francis 

♦  The  twelve  were,  Fathcw  Michael  de  Aiinon,  Peter  Fernandez  de  Cho- 
IM,  Peter  do  Aunon,  Bias  de  Montes,  Peter  Berinojo,  Francis  Pareja,  Peter 
de  Ban  Gregorio,  Francis  de  VolaaooU,  Francis  de  Avilo,  Peter  Boiz,  and 
tlM  lay-brother,  Peter  Viniegra. 
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Parcja,  drew  up,  in  the  language  of  the  Yamaasees,  his  abridgment 
of  Christian  doctrine,  the  first  work  in  any  of  oar  Indian  languages 
that  issued  from  the  preas.  Father  Corpa,  at  Tolemato,*  endeav- 
ored to  overcome  pol^;amy  and  vice,  while  Father  Bias  de  Montes, 
after  planting  the  i^com  by  the  little  creek  near  St  Augustine,  called 
Cano  de  la  leche,  gathered  alms  in  the  city  to  raise  beside  it  the 
chapel  of  Our  Lady.  Fathers  Auilon  and  Badajoz  remained  at 
Guale,  which  soon  whitened  for  the  harvest,  while  Velascola  at 
Asao,  Avila  at  Ospa,  and  other  Fathers  in  St  Peter's  Isle,  labored 
in  all  the  rivahy  of  zeal,  to  gain  to  heaven  and  to  progress  the 
fickle  and  often  ill-treated  children  of  the  forest 

For  two  years  these  apostolic  men  labored  in  peace,  and  suo 
ceeded  in  forming  regular  villages  of  neophytes,  who  no  longer 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal  (for,  like  the  Sabseans,  these  tribes  wor- 
shipped the  sun  and  fire),  or  practised  the  polygamy  which  had 
so  long  induced  them  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  teachings  of  the 
missionaries. 

Amid  this  reign  of  peace  a  storm  suddenly  arose,  which  turned 
the  smiling  garden  once  more  into  a  howling  wilderness.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1597,  Father  Corpa  found  it  necessary  to  reprove  publicly 
the  cacique's  son,  whose  unbridled  licentiousness  had  long  grieved 
the  missionary's  heart  One  of  the  earliest  converts,  he  had,  after  a 
short  period  of  fervor,  plunged  into  every  vicious  excess.  Vain  had 
been.all  the  entreaties  and  remonstrances  which  De  Corpa  addressed 
him  in  private.  A  public  rebuke  was  the  only  means  of  arresting  a 
scandal  which  had  already  excited  the  taunts  of  unbelievers.  En- 
raged at  the  disgrace,  the  young  chief  left  the  town ;  and,  repairing 
to  a  neighboring  village,  soon  gathered  a  body  of  braves  as  eager  as 
himself  for  a  work  of  blood.  In  the  night  he  returned  with  his 
followers  to  Tolemato ;  they  crept  silently  up  to  the  chapel ;  its 
feeble  doors  presented  too  slight  an  obstacle  to  arrest  their  pro- 

*  Tlie  ground  now  ocoapied  by  tlie  cemetery  at  St.  AngustliM. 
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gresB.  The  miflsionary  was  knoeling  before  the  altar  in  prayer, 
aod  there  they  slew  him :  a  single  blow  of  a  tomahawk  stretched 
him  lifeless  on  the  ground.  The  spot  thus  hallowed  by  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  the  missionary  then  lay  without  the  walls  of  St  Augus- 
tine, but  is  now  the  cemetery  of  that  city,  ^^''hen  day  bsoke,  the 
Indian  village  was  filled  with  grief  and  terror;  but  the  young 
chief  well  knew  the  men  with  whom  he.  had  to  deal  Appealing 
to  their  national  feeling,  he  bade  them  take  heart :  he  had  slain 
the  friar  for  interfering  with  their  time-honored  customs ;  the  day 
had  come  when  they  nmst  strike  a  blow,  or  submit  to  be  forever 
slaves.  This  faith  of  the  Spaniards,  that  deprived  men  of  enjoy- 
ment, that  took  from  them  the  dearest  of  their  wives,  and  bade 
them  give  up  war,  could  no  longer  be  borne.  lie  had  begun  the 
great  work,  and  they  had  no  alteniiitive  but  to  join  him.  Terrible 
vengeance  would  the  S|)auiard  wreak ;  and  their  only  ooiuve  was 
to  proceed  to  a  general  maj«iacre, — first  of  the  friare,  tlien  of  all 
the  other  Spaniards. 

Enough  j(>ined  him  to  overawe  those  who  remained  fiuthfuL 
The  missionar}'^s  heml  W2is  cut  off  and  set  on  a  spear  over  the  gate, 
while  his  body  was  flung  out  to  the  fowls  of  the  air. 

The  camp  of  To|K)qui  was  the  next  point  to  which  they  hurried, 
apparently  before  the  authorities  of  St.  Augustine  were  at  all 
aware  of  the  plot  which  was  already  threatening  the  Spanish 
power  in  Florida.  Bursting  unheralded  into  the  chapel  of  Our 
Lady,  the  insurgents  informed  Father  liodriguez  of  the  £Gtte  of 
Corpa,  and  bade  him  prepare  to  die.  Struck  with  amazement  at 
their  blindness  and  infatuation,  tfie  missionary  used  every  ai^gu- 
ment  to  divert  them  from  a  scheme  which  would  end  in  their  ruin: 
he  offered  to  obtain  their  pardon  for  the  past,  if  they  would  aban- 
don their  wild  project — but  in  vain.  Finding  all  his  eloquence 
useless,  he  asked  leave  to  say  mass  before  dying.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem;  this  was  granted.  He  vested  for  the  altar,  and  began 
the  mass.    His  executioners  lay  grouped  on  the  chi^wl  floor 
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awaiting  anxiousl j,  but  qoietlj,  the  end  of  the  Kacrifioe,  which  was 
to  prelude  his  own.  The  august  mpteries  proceeded  without  in- 
terruption, and  when  all  was  ended,  the  missionary  came  down 
and  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  The  next  moment  it  was  be- 
spattered with  his  brains.  Throwing  his  body  into  an  adjoining 
field,  the  murderers  pressed  on,  anxious  to  make  up  by  their  speed 
for  the  delay  wrung  from  them  by  the  fearless  eloquence  of  Montes. 

Their  present  destination  was  the  Island  of  Guale,  to  whose 
cacique  they  had  already  sent  orders  to  dispatch  the  miisionaries 
at  Asopa  The  chie(  however,  was  friendly  to  the  Fathers,  and 
sent  a  messenger  to  warn  them  of  their  dangec  Unfortunately, 
the  fiuthlesB  envoy  never  fulfilled  the  errand,  but  deceived  the 
chief  by  a  pretended  answer  fix>m  Aufion.  Wh^  the  insurgents 
reached  the  island,  the  chief  hastened  to  Aufion  himself  to  in- 
fliflt  on  his  flight :  here  he  discovered  the  ^"eachery  of  his  servant^ 
and  that  all  escape  was  now  cut  off.  Father  Aufion  consoled  him, 
assuring  all  of  his  happiness  at  shedding  his  blood  for  the  fiiith. 
He  then  said  mass,  and  communicated  his  companion,  Antonio 
de  Badajoz.  A  few  moments  devoted  to  silent  prayer  followed, 
then  the  tramp  and  the  yell  of  an  angry  crowd  announced  the 
coming  of  the  insurgents.  Calmly  had  the  Franciscans  lived, 
calmly  they  died.  Kneeling,  Badajoz  received  one,  Aufion  two 
blows  of  a  dub,  and  both  sank  in  death.  The  chapel  now  seemed 
to  be  filled  with  awe,  for  the  murderers  retired  as  if  in  flight,  leav- 
ing the  bodies  to  be  interred  by  the  friendly  cacique. 

Asao  was  the  next  mission,  but  here  the  insurgents  were  at  &st 
baffled.  Velascola,  the  greatest  of  the  missionaries,  was  absent 
when  they  arrived.  Well  might  they  fear  his  power,  and  feel  their 
work  half  done,  unless  they  could  end  his  life  of  zeaL  A  perfect 
religious,  learned,  poor,  and  humble,  he  combined  the  greatest 
mildness  with  the  greatest  firmness,  and  possessed  over  the  Indians 
an  influence  which  no  other  of  his  countrymen  ever  attained.  Pro- 
Tcked  at  his  ab6enoe,'they  resolved  to  await  his  return  in  ambush. 
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and  SB  he  landed,  a  few  went  out  to  welcome  him  with  treachooui 
word^  while  others  fell  on  him  with  clubs  and  axes,  and  did  not 
leave  him  till  his  body  was  one  quivering,  shapeless  mass. 

Father  AviWs  chapel,  at  Ospa,  was  next  attacked.  Hearing 
the  approach  of  the  murderous  band,  he  took  the  alarm  and  fled, 
but  was  overtaken  and  brought  back.  He  escaped  again,  and 
reached  a  cane*brake,  where,  in  the  darkness,  for  night  had  ccHne 
on,  he  hoped  to  elude  observation  ;  but  the  moon  betrayed  him. 
Woonded  by  a  shower  of  arrows,  he  fell  into  their  hands,  and  was 
condemned  to  die.  His  habit,  however,  excited  tlie  cupidity  of 
one  of  the  Indians,  who  interfered  in  his  behalf  Then  changing 
their  plans,  they  stripped  the  missionary,  and  binding  him  to  a 
stake,  carried  him  to  a  neighboring  heathen  village,  where  they 
sold  him  as  a  slave. 

After  destroying  his  chapel,  the  party  proceeded  on  its  errand  of 
death,  and  so  many  had  now  joined  them  that  they  bore  down  on 
St  Peter's  Isle  with  a  flotilla  of  forty  war-canoes.  As  they  drew 
near,  and  doubled  a  headland,  they  descried  a  Spanish  vessel  lying 
at  anchor  near  the  mission.  It  was  but  a  provision  boat  with  sup- 
plies for  the  Fathers,  and  had  but  one  soldier  on  board.  Its  merb 
appearance,  however,  disconcerted  all  their  plans;  new  counsels 
were  to  be  adopted ;  tlie  chiefs  began  to  discuss  a  plan  of  action, 
but  while  all  were  in  hot  dispute,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  and 
routed  by  the  chieftain  of  St.  Peter's,  who  by  this  victory  broke  their 
power  forever.  The  missionaries  welcomed  their  deli  verer  with  heart- 
felt gratitude,  and  soon  learned  how  wide  had  been  the  destruction. 

Father  Avila  was  meanwhile  a  prisoner.  The  sUve  of  savages, 
for  a  year  he  dug  their  fields  and  performed  every  menial  office, 
till,  weary  of  him,  his  inhuman  masters  at  last  resolved  to  put  him 
to  death.  Tied  to  tlie  stake,  ^-ith  the  &gots  around  him,  he 
spumed  the  offer  of  life,  made  on  condition  that  he  should  renounce 
his  God  and  marry  into  the  tribe.  He  now  looked  forward  to  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  which  his  companions  already  enjoyed,  when 
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an  old  woman  demanded  him  to  effect  the  liberation  of  her  son,  a 
prisoner  at  St  Augostioe.  Her  demand  was  granted,  and  Father 
Avila,  so  changed  by  his  savage  life  and  brutal  treatment  as  to  be 
past  all  recognition,  was  once  more  restored  to  his  countrymen.* 

The  missions  were  now  almost  abandoned  till  1601,  when  the 
govemcx'  of  Florida  made  a  new  effort  to  secure  laborers  for  that 
barren  field.  He  was  not  unsuccessful.  Florida  was  the  next  year 
visited  by  the  Bishop  of  Cuba,  who,  witnessing  the  extreme  spiritmd 
want  of  the  people,  aided  the  governor's  efforts.  Bodies  of  Fran- 
dflcans  were  continually  sent,  and  the  wardenship  ci  Florida  was 
80  much  augmented  that  it  was  soon  made  a  Franciscan  province, 
uider  the  name  of  St  Helena,  from  its  principal  conventf 

On  restoring  the  mission  at  Quale  or  Amelia  Island  in  1605,  it 
was  the  pious  care  of  the  missionaries  to  take  up  the  bodies  of 
Aufion  and  Badajoz  from  their  unhonored  graves  and  place  them 
in  a  position  worthy  of  their  virtues  and  glorious  death. 

The  progress  of  the  mission  ih  succeeding  years  must  have  been 
very  great,  although  we  have  no  details  of  the  results.  Twenty- 
three  missionaries  were  sent  from  Cadiz  in  1612,  under  the  Peru- 
vian Father  Louis  Jerome  de  Or6,  himself  the  author  of  a  Relation 
ci  the  Martjrrs  of  Florida,  and  several  works  for  the  missions. 
In  1613,  eight,  and  two  years  after,  twelve  more  Franciscans  of  the 
province  of  the  Angels  in  Mexico,  were  also  sent  to  Florida,  where 
they  soon  learned  the  language  and  labored  with  such  success  that 
they  ere  long  required  assistance.  In  less  than  two  years  they 
were  established  at  the  principal  points,  and  numbered  no  less  than 
twenty  convents  or  residences  in  Florida.  These  were  not  confined 
to  the  coast  A  missionary  whose  name  is  not  given,  followed  by 
Father  Alonzo  Serrano,  penetrated  the  interior  and  explored  the 
various  localities,  which  long  bore  the  names  he  gave  them.| 

*  For  thia  Franciscan  Mission,  see  Barcia,  Ensayo  Oonologico,  1G7-71 ; 
Torqiiemada,  Monarquia  Indiana,  iii.  850 ;  I^  Cronique  des  Freres  Mineurs, 
thonf^h  it  comoft  down  to  1609,  does  not  include  it 

t  Ensayo  Cronologioo,  ann.  1603-6.         %  Knsayo  Cronologico,  1612-15. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FLOBIDA   MIBSIOK (CONTINUED.) 

H«w  mlMlonft— The  Apftlacbm— TroablM  In  the  seUled  mlnkm— EngUah  dcitroj  th« 
mlMloii*— Attempt  to  rvstore  xhtm  Btote  of  the  oonntiy  at  tb«  nimlnn  to  Ea^iadr- 
BolB  of  the  miaeloii»— The  Si'mlnoleiL 

Thb  misnon  was  now  steadily  extended  and  BtAfaons  eatabliahed 
UDong  the  Apalaches.  That  tribe  had  attacked  the  Spaniards  in 
1638,  but  were  defeated,  and  the  missionaries  soon  made  tiiem 
friendly.  Many  were  employed  on  the  public  works,  and,  re- 
ceiving protection  and  consolation  ftoni  the  Franciscans,  obtained 
them  a  favorable  reception  in  the  villages  of  their  tribe. 

Missions  were  gradually  formed  among  the  Apalaches  and 
Creeks,  in  many  parts  of  West  Florida  and  Georgia.  In  1643, 
they  began  a  mission  at  Achalaque,  and  soon  baptized  the  diie( 
thus  renewing  the  faith  among  the  Cherokees.  ^lien  Bristock, 
an  £nglish  traveller,  \dsitcd  it  ten  years  later,  a  flourishing  re- 
duction existed,  and  he  was  hospitably  received  by  the  mission- 
aries at  their  station,  a  beautiful  spot  on  the  mountain-side.* 
Several  of  the  governors  were  greatly  devoted  to  the  cause,  espe- 
cially, however,  Paul  do  llita,  who  founded  a  mission  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  peninsula,  aided  by  tlie  zealous  Sebastian  Perei 
do  la  Cerda,  the  pastor  of  St  Augustine,  who,  with  some  secular 
priests  from  Cuba,  undertook  it  in  1679.  In  the  following  year  a 
royal  decree  pennitted  any  priest  to  devote  himself  to  these  mis- 
sions, but  owing  to  some  secret  opposition,  the  learned  and  pious 
canon  John  de  Cisneroa,  who,  with  seven  priests,  volunteered  to 
serve  in  the  missions,  was  never  able  to  realize  his  great  design. 

*  Davis,  Coribbee  Islands,  Lond.,  1666,  p.  S45.  This  author,  and  Sanson, 
in  Ills  Atlas,  have  a  curious  account  of  an  English  colony  among  the  Apar 
luchcH,  formed  by  refugees  from  Virginia  in  1621,  who  made  great  pfogresa 
in  converting  the  Indians,  established  ohurchos,  colleges,  and  even  bad  a 
bishop. 
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Unfortunately,  at  this  time  some  disputee  arose  whidi  retarded 
the  mifiHions,  and  the  Indians  even  made  complaints  against  their 
directors,  and  these  complaints  were  used  for  political  purposes. 
Tranquillity  was  at  last  restored,  and  a  permanent  benefit  resulted 
in  a  set  of  regular  instructions  for  the  government  of  the  reductions, 
which  obviated  all  further  difficulty. 

The  encroachiDg  colonies  of  England  presently  troubled  this  field. 
In  1684,  the  Tamaasees,  rejecting  their  missionaries,  joined  tbe 
English;  in  the  following  year  they  attacked  the  mission  of  St. 
Catharine's,  and,  taking  it  by  surprise,  plundered  the  church  and 
convent,  and  burnt  the  town.  Soon  after,  the  old  charges  against 
the  Franciscans  were  renewed,  and  great  discussions  ensued,  but 
still  the  work  went  on.  In  1600,  the  provincial  sent  Father  Sal- 
Tsdor  Bueno  to  San  Salvador  de  Maiaca,  to  found  a  new  mission. 
He  was  well  received,  and  soon  had  a  flourishing  station  around  him. 

The  foundation  of  Pensacola,  in  1693,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
missions  in  West  Florida.  Four  years  later,  five  Franciscan  mis- 
nonaries  attempted  to  found  a  mission  on  the  Caries  Keys,  but  the 
Indians  believing  the  processions  and  religious  rites  of  the  vm- 
Bicmaries  to  be  scmie  magical  ceremony  for  their  destruction,  drove 
them  out,  and  they  {Mxxseeded  to  the  Matacumbe  Key,  in  Florida 
channel,  where  the  inhabitants  were  all  Catholics.* 

By  this  time  the  Spanish  colony,  though  it^lf  small,  was  sur- 
rounded by  Indian  tribes,  most  of  whom  were,  to  some  extent^  con- 
verted :  towns  of  converts  existed  all  along  the  Apalachicola,  Flinty 
and  other  rivers ;  these  were  all  directed  by  Franciscan  missionaries, 
who  had  acquired  a  complete  mastery  over  those  fierce  tribes.  But 
war  was  now  impending ;  the  English  rapidly  encroached  on  the 
cdony,  and  frequently  attacked  the  mission  stations  to  carry  off  the 
*^  Indian  converts  of  the  Spanish  priests,''  to  sell  them  as  slaves  in 
CharlcHton  and  other  ports.    Six  hundred  were  killed  or  taken 
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on  the  riT«r,Flint  in  1703;  bat  the  giMteii  Uowwm  given  in 
1704,  when  an  English  ibrce,  with  a  buge  body  of  AUbamas,  took 
Sl  Marks,  the  centre  of  the  Apalache  minion^  and  completely 
destroyed  it.  Uon  Juan  Mejia,  the  commander  of  the  post,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Three  Franciscans,  who  directed  the 
neophytes,  went  out  to  obtain  terms  for  their  chikUen,  but  they  too 
were  taken  and  put  to  death  with  all  the  tenon  of  Indian  bar- 
barity. By  these  blows  the  Apalaches  were  so  reduced,  that  in  a 
few  years  only  four  hundred  could  be  found  of  a  tribe  that  once 
had  numbered  seven  thousand  *  All  the  stations  between  the  Al- 
tamaha  and  Sa^-annah  were  broken  up,  and  such  as  escaped  slavery 
or  death  fled  into  the  peninsula.  Eight  hundred  had  been  killed 
on  the  spot,  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indian  allies  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;  fourteen  hundrod  were  carried  off  by  €k>vemor  Moore  and 
settled  at  Savannah. 

The  war  was  soon  after  renewed.  The  Atimucas,  a  tribe  whose 
centre  was  at  Ayavalla  on  the  Apalachicola,  were  attacked  by  the 
English  in  1706.  A  bare-footed  Franciscan  came  out  of  the  town 
to  obtain  favorable  terms,  as  English  accounts  assure  us,  but  of  his 
fate  we  know  nothing.  Tlie  Atimucas  were  driven  from  their  towns, 
and  a  portion  of  them  retired  to  the  east  side  of  St  John^s  River, 
where  iIm^v  founded  a  now  town,  known  as  the  Pueblo  de  Atimucos. 

By  tliese  wars  many  of  the  missions  were  entirely  broken  up, 
and  all  suffered  greatly.  The  Christians  were  again  mingled  with 
the  pagans,  and  many,  for  want  of  their  religious  guides,  fell  away. 
Some  tribes,  too,  won  by  the  English,  rejected  the  missionaries. 
In  a  few  years,  however,  the  latter  became  aware  of  their  error. 
The  Yamassees,  who  had  been  tlie  first  to  join  the  English,  and 
ha<l,  as  we  have  seen,  destroyed  a  Franciscan  mission,  now  organ- 

♦  aiarlovoix,  Ili»t.  do  la  Nonvello  France,  vi.  856.  Roberts*  Florida, 
p.  14.  The  EnffliBh  acooiintit  are  all  ailent  aa  to  the  death  of  the  missionariea ; 
bat  as  thoy  arc  extremely  vague,  and  the  fact  by  no  means  creditable,  w« 
caimot  wonder  at  the  suppression. 
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lied  a  general  oonfederaey  against  their  fonner  Mends,  and  in 
1715  bunt  on  their  settlements.  Defeated  at  last,  they  took  refuge 
in  FlcHida,  where  they  afterwards  remained  In  this  war  the  Chris- 
tian Indians  took  an  active  part,  led  by  Osiuntolo,  a  Creek  chie^ 
Adrian,  an  Apalachioola,  John  Mark,  d  the  same  tribe,  and  Ttx- 
jana,  warn^ef  <^  the  Talisi,  a  band  of  the  TaUapoosas,  who  liid 
▼isited  Mexico,  had  been  baptized  there  by  the  name  of  BaltMsar, 
and  i^^inted  Maeee  del  Campo  of  his  tribe. 

As  the  negotiations  with  the  •English  at  the  dose  of  the  war 
were  quite  favorable  to  the  Indians,  the  fervent  John  Mark  aad- 
other  Christian  chie&  thought  (^  restoring  the  former  reductions. 
After  several  vain  attempts  to  induce  the  Spanish  government  to 
build  a  fort  to  protect  them,  he  at  last,  in  1718,  founded,  with  one 
hundred  soul^  the  missions  of  Our  Lady  of  Loneliness  and  St. 
Louis^  where  missionaries  soon  began  their  labors.*  Most  of  the 
missionary  stations  in  this  quarter,  however,  were  abandoned  when 
Father  Charlevoix  visited  it  m  l722.f 

From  this  period  few  details  of  the  missions  have  reached  us 
down  to  the  time  when  Spain  ceded  Florida  to  England  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  (1763).  This  was  the  death-blow  of  the  missions. 
Hie  Franciscans  left  the  colony  with  most  of  the  Spanish  settlers: 
the  Indians,  who  occupied  two  towns  under  the  walls  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, were  expelled  from  the  grounds  cultivated  by  their  toil 
for  years,  and  deprived  of  their  church,  which  they  had  themselves 
erected  All  was  given  by  the  goveraor  to  the  newly  estabh'shed 
EngJish  church.  In  ten  years  not  one  was  left  near  the  city.  The 
Indians  thus  driven  out  became  wanderers,  and  received  the  name  of 
Seminoks,  which  has  that  meaning.  By  degrees  all  traces  of  their 
former  civilization  and  Christianity  disappeared,  and  they  have 
nnce  been  known  oidy  by  their  bitter  hate  of  the  successors  of  the 
Spaniards.! 

*  Ensa/o  Cronologioo.  t  Journal,  vi.  258. 

t  Btftimm's  East  Florida,  84;  Romanes  Florida,  268. 
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EDgkod,  in  a  poneasioa  of  twenty  yetn,  oomj^etelj  destrojed 
what  had  sunrived  of  the  Franciscan  miflsions ;  no  auooeasfnl  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  SfMiniardB  after  1783  to  re-establish  them, 
and  now  scarce  a  trace  remains,  unless  we  consider  the  Seminofes 
themselves  as  a  stiikiDg  monument  of  the  different  resolts  obtained 
by  the  Catholic  government  of  Spain  and  the  Protestant  govern- 
ment of  England.  The  one  convoted  the  savages  into  ChristianB, 
— a  quiet,  orderly,  industrious  race,  living  side  by  ode  with  the 
Spaniards  themselves,  in  peace  and  comfort ;  the  other  replunged 
the  same  tribes  back  into  barbarism  and  paganism,  and  oonverted 
them  into  a  fearful  scourge  of  her  own  colonies. 

Our  own  government  continues  the  wrong.  The  Frandsctn 
convent  at  St  Augustine  is  a  government  barrack ;  and  no  ^oit 
has  been  made  to  vdu  the  hearts  of  the  fugitives ;  on  the  oontnuty, 
covetous  even  of  their  everglades,  our  government  has  sought  to 
remove  them  by  force. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


UISSIONS   IN   KSTV   MEXICO. 


Attempt  of  Brother  Alphonsas  Bodrlguei— Death  of  the  iniae1oii«rIe»— Ofiale*»  ezpedl- 
tion— Franciscan  misciion  establialied  by  Martinei— Its  early  stmgglee— Aeeoont  of 
inl5»ion  given  by  Bcnavides  in  1680— Decline— SeatoratioD  In  1660— BeToIt  in  1680— 
Tillasoftor'a  account  in  1740— Present  state. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  the  account  of  Coronado's  expedition, 
the  attempt  made  by  Father  Padilla  and  his  companion  to  estab- 
lish Christianity  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the 
failure  of  tlieir  efforts  to  convert  the  tribes  of  New  Mexica 

The  unfavorable  account  given  by  Coronado  prevented  any  fur- 
ther secular  exploration  of  the  territory :  it  was  left  to  the  zeal  of 
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Qiristiaii  miarionaneB  to  explore  it  again.  Meanwhile  the  Indian 
minons  of  Mexico  were  steadily  advancing  to  the  north,  and  in 
1580  there  dwelt  in  the  valley  (^  St  Bartholomew  a  pioas  lay- 
biother  named  Angnstine  Rodriguez,  who  had  grown  old  amid 
ansterities  and  toil  in  the  iVandscan  miasiona.  Hearing,  from 
Indiana  who  visited  the  miasion,  that  popolooa  conntries,  nn- 
visited  by  the  Spaniards,  hiy  to  the  north,  he  bnmed  with  the 
desire  of  annooncii^  to  them  the  gospel  (^  Christ 

His  seal  induced  him  to  apply  to  his  provincial  for  leave  to  go 
and  learn  their  language.  The  viceroy  of  Mexico  approved  the 
mission,  and  the  good  brother  was  not  allowed  to  depart  alone. 
A  regular  mission  was  projected.  Father  Francis  Lopez,  of  Se- 
ville, was  named  Superior ;  the  learned  and  sciendfic  Father  John 
de  Santa  Maria,  with  Brother  Rodriguez,  were  selected  to  accom- 
pany the  expedition,  and  they  all  set  out  in  the  year  1581,  with 
ten  soldiers  and  six  Mexican  Indians,  and  advanced  to  the  coun- 
try (^  the  Tehuas,  apparently  the  Tiguex  of  Coronada  At  this 
pcnnt  they  were  compelled  to  halt,  for  the  soldiers,  seeing  seven 
hundred  weary  miles  behind  them,  refused  to  proceed.  The  mis- 
aionariea,  after  a  vain  appeal  to  their  honor,  pride,  patriotism,  and 
religion,  allowed  them  to  depart,  and  began  to  examine  the  tribe 
among  whom  they  were.  This  New  Mexican  tribe  lived  then,  at 
in  PadiUa'a  time,  in  their  peculiar  houses,  and  unlike  the  wild  In- 
dians of  the  plains  beyond,  dressed  in  cotton  mantles.  The  mis- 
sionaries were  so  pleased  with  the  manners  of  the  people  that 
they  resolved  to  begin  a  mission  among  them,  and  the  success  of 
theur  first  efforts  so  exalted  their  hopes  that  they  sent  Father  John 
de  Santa  Maria  back  to  Mexico  to  bring  auxiliaries.  Fearless, 
and  reliant  on  his  skill,  the  missionary  set  out  alone,  with  his 
compass,  to  strike  direct  for  the  nearest  settlement ;  but  while 
asleep  by  the  wayside,  on  the  third  day  after  his  departure,  he  was 
surprised  and  killed  by  a  party  of  wandering  Indiana  The  others 
meanwhile  proceeded  with  their  missionary  labors,  instructing  the 
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peq>Ie,  till  at  last^  in  an  attack  on  the  town,  Faiher  Lopei  ftll  be- 
neath the  fihafU  of  the  assailants,  and  Brother  Bodriguei,  the  pio> 
jector  d  the  mission,  was  left  to  conduct  it  alone. 

The  people  were  not  indifferent  to  his  teaching,  but  vice  had 
charms  too  powerful  for  them  to  submit  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Oroas.  Rodriguez  inveighed  with  all  the  fire  of  an  apostle  against 
the  awful  sins  to  which  they  were  addicted,  till  weaiy  at  last  of 
his  reproaches,  they  silenced  the  unwelcome  monitor  in  death. 

Meanwhile,  the  returning  soldiers  had  excited  the  anxiety  of  the 
Franciscans;  and,  at  their  instance,  Don  Antonio  de  Eqpejo,  a 
rich,  brave,  and  pious  man,  set  out,  in  1582,  with  Father  Ber- 
nardino Beltran,  but  arrived  only  to  learn  the  death  of  alL* 

Some  time  after,  two  other  Frauciscans,  who  accompanied  an 
expedition  under  Castafio,  were  put  to  death  at  Puaray,  but  no 
details  remain. 

In  1597,  Juan  de  Ofiatc  led  a  colony  to  the  northern  Rio 
Grande,  and  founded  San  Gabriel,  the  first  Spanish  post  in  that 
quarter.  Eight  Franciscans  had  set  out  with  him,  under  Father 
Roderic  Duran ;  but  as  the  latter  returned  with  a  part  of  the  forces^ 
the  other  missionaries  proceeded  with  Father  Alonzo  Martinez,  as 
commissary  or  superior.  For  a  year,  Ofiate  was  engaged  in  estab- 
lishing his  post  and  exploring  the  country — the  missionaries,  on 
their  side,  investigating  the  manners,  customs,  language,  and  re- 


*  Mendoza,  Relaoion  de  la  Sina,  Madrid,  1589  ;  Torqnemada,  MonarquSm 
Indiana,  iii.  859,  626 ;  Croniqne  des  Frdres  Mineuni,  ii. ;  £njMiyo  Crono- 
logioo,  155 ;  Venegas,  Histoiro  do  la  Californie,  i.  191. 

Brother  Rodrigncz  was  a  native  of  Niebla,  and  took  the  Franciscan  habit 
in  the  province  of  the  Holy  Gospel  in  Mexico.  His  life  was  very  exemplary, 
and  his  penances  extraordinary ;  he  never  laid  aside  his  hair  shirt  and  iron 
girdle.  Zacatccas  was  the  first  scene  of  his  labors ;  then  the  valley  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  and  finally  New  Mexico.  Father  Francis  Lopez  was  an  Anda- 
Insian,  bom  at  Seville  of  a  respectable  family,  noted  for  piety.  At  the  age  ot 
seventeen,  he  took  the  habit  in  the  convent  of  Xerez  de  la  Frontera.  Father 
John  de  Santa  Maria  was  a  Catalan,  and  entered  the  Francisoan  order  in 
Mexico. 
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ligkxi  of  the  people.  Having,  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  al- 
ready acquired  of  their  noiechanical  arts  and  singular  dwellings, 
sought  to  unravel  their  theology,  they  found  great  difficulty.  All 
were  loth  to  speak  at  any  length  on  the  point  They  learned, 
however,  that  they  adored  principally  three  demons,  or  rather 
sought  to  pioptiate  them,  especially  in  times  of  drought  These 
deities  were  called  Cocapo,  Cacma,  and  Homace :  to  the  first  <^ 
whom  a  temple  was  raised,  some  ten  feet  wide  .and  twice  as  deep. 
At  the  end  sat  the  idd  of  stone  or  day,  representing  the  god, 
bearing  some  eggs  in  one  hand  and  some  ears  of  maize  in  the 
other.  In  this  temple  an  old  wonum  presided  as  priestess,  and  di- 
rected the  ceremonies  by  which  the  natives  implored  rain — a 
blessing  the  more  necessary,  as  the  streams  frequently  run  dry.* 

At  the  close  of  a  year,  Ofiate  wished  to  send  a  report  of  his  pro- 
ceedings to  Mexico.  To  bear  his  dispatches,  and  urge  the  dispatch 
of  reinferoements,  he  selected  the  commissaiy,  Father  Martinez, 
who  set  out  with  Father  Christopher  Salazar  and  the  lay-brother, 
Peter  de  Yergara ;  but  on  the  way.  Father  Christopher  died,  and 
was  buried  under  a  tree  in  the  wilderness. 

The  account  brought  by  Father  Martinez  induced  the  provin- 
cial to  send  new  missionaries,  and  as  Martinez  was  unable  to  return, 
Father  John  de  Escalona,  a  man  of  great  virtue  and  sanctity,  was 
chosen  commissary  in  his  stead,  and  set  out  with  several  Fathers 
of  his  order.  Meanwhile,  Ofiate,  with  Father  Francis  de  Yelasco 
and  a  lay-brother,  struck  fiuther  into  the  countiy,  but  without 
effecting  any  good. 

There  is  extant  a  letter  of  Father  Escalona,  dated  in  1601,  in 
which  he  speaks  despondingly  of  the  Indian  mission,  and  of  the 
little  good  which  he  and  his  associates  had  as  yet  been  able  to  do. 


*  The  Puerco  was  dry  in  1858,  and  at  the  time  of  Coronado^a  expedition, 
and  onoe  ainoe,  the  Bio  Grande  itself  was  so  low,  that  for  many  miles,  it  ran 
throogh  a  subterranean  channel,  jeaving  the  main  one  oompletely  dry. 
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from  the  manner  in  which  Onate  oontioUed  and  bat^BaupM  tbebr 
labore. 

His  snperion,  however,  did  not  ahare  his  de^Kindeiicy,  lliej 
sent  out  six  new  missionaries,  under  Father  Ftuum  de  Esoobar, 
now  appointed  successor  to  Escalona.  Under  this  enterprising 
missionary,  the  church  took  new  life.  The  missioDarieB  already 
there,  Escalona,  Francis  de  San  Miguel,  Francis  de  Zamorra^  Lope 
Izquierdo,  Gaston  do  Peralta,  skilled  in  all  the  acoeaBmea  needed 
— a  knowledge  of  the  language  and  people,  and  a  sort  of  naturali- 
zation among  them^ — soon  made  rapid  progress.  By  the  year 
1608,  when  Father  Escobar  was  at  last  allowed  to  resign  his  poet 
of  commissary,  the  missionaries  in  New  Mexico  had  baptized  eight 
thousand  of  the  people. 

His  successor.  Father  Alonzo  Peinado,  was  no  less  skilful  as  a 
director,  or  successful  as  a  missionary.  Gradually  the  Cron  ad- 
vanced from  town  to  town,  and  in  all  won  votaries,  who  at  last 
forsook  Oocapo  to  worship  Christ* 

Of  the  state  of  the  mission  in  1626,  less  than  thirty  years  after 
its  foundation,  wo  have  a  detailed  account,  in  a  Memoir  addressed 
to  the  Spanish  court  by  Father  Bcnavides,  one  of  the  apostles  of 
New  Mexico.  A  mission  had  just  then  been  established  at  So- 
corro, making  the  twenty-seventh  in  New  Mexico.  Several  of 
these  stations  possessed  large  and  beautiful  chintzes.  At  Queres 
all  were  baptized,  and  many  of  the  Indians  had  learned  to  read 
and  write.  Four  thousand  had  been  baptized  at  Tanoe,  two  thou- 
sand at  Taos,  and  many  at  other  towns.  There  were  residences 
or  convents  at  St  Antonio  or  Senecu,  Socorro,  Pilabo,  Sevilleta, 
St  Francis,  and  Isleta,  among  the  Topiras,  the  Teoas,  the  Ficuries, 
and  at  Zufii,  while  Santa  F6,  Pecos,  St  Joseph  or  Hemes,  and  the* 
Qiieres  could  boast  their  sumptuous  churches ;  and  missionaries 


*  TorqnemadA,  MonsrqniA  Indians,  iL  678,  dko.  iiL  S69;  Ensayo  Oono- 
logioo,  170. 
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weve  rending,  not  only  in  the  difficult  mianon  of  Zufii,  but  in 
Acoma,  which  had  so  often  been  reddened  with  Spanish  blood. 
So  rapid  had  been  the  progrett  of  Christianitj  and  civilization  on 
the  Rio  Cirrande,  that  the  Indians,  or  Pueblos,  as  they  b^an  to  be 
called,  could  read  and  write  there,  before  the  Puritans  were  estab- 
lished on  the  shcnes  of  New  England.* 

Among  those  who  contributed  to  bring  about  so  happy  a  result, 
were  Father  Benavides,  Fathers  Lopez  and  Salas  at  Jumanas, 
Father  Ort^o^  and  we  may  add,  the  venerable  Maria  de  Jesus  de 
Agreda,  whose  mysterious  connection  with  the  New  Mexican  mis- 
lion,  whether  now  believed  or  not,  certainly  drew  great  attention 
to  it,  and  gave  it  an  extraordinaiy  impulse.  Benavides  met  a 
tribe  which  no  missionary  had  as  yet  reached,  and  found  them,  to 
his  amazement,  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  On  in- 
quiring, he  leaned  that  they  had  been  taught  by  a  lady,  whose 
form  and  dress  they  described.  This  account  he  gave  iu  his  work, 
published  in  1630.f  Subsequently,  Father  Bemardine  de  Sena 
told  him  that  the  nun,  Maria  de  Agreda,  had,  eight  years  before, 
related  to  him  apparitions  (^  a  similar  character.  Benavides  then 
visited  her,  and  was  at  once  struck  with  her  resemblance  to  the 
lady  described  by  the  Indians,  and  still  more  so  by  her  account  of 
the  country  and  the  labors  of  the  missionaries,  oi  which  she  re- 
lated many  remarkable  incidentB.^ 

The  difficult  mission  d  Zufii  had  been  confided  to  Father  John 
Letrado.  After  landing  some  time  there,  he  resolved  to  attempt 
the  spiritual  conquest  of  the  Cipias,  but  perished  in  his  work  of 


*  Benavides'  Memorial,  Madrid,  1680. 

t  This  work  is  in  Uie  library  of  Harvard  College. 

t  See  Ilia  letter  in  F.  Palou  Vida  del  P.  Juniporo  Scrra,  881,  and  a  letter 
of  Maria  de  Agreda,  887.  For  her  account,  eee  *'  La  mistica  Cindad  de 
Dioe/^  a  copy  of  which  i»  at  St.  Jolin^a  College,  Fordham.  The  discussions 
aa  to  her  revelationa  became  quite  a  controversy,  and  ooonpy  several  vol- 
umes, but  no  final  decision  was  ever  made  in  their  £ivor. 

4* 
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leaL  Similar  was  the  fiite  <^  Father  Martin  de  Arbidei  wlio^  un- 
daunted by  the  danger,  attempted  to  reach  the  aame  tribe.* 

Gradually  various  causes  seem  to  have  driven  the  mimionarws 
from  most  of  these  posts.  No  general  revolt  occuived,  but  the 
territory  must  have  been  abandoned  before  1660.  In  that  year 
two  missionaries  returned,  founded  misdona,  and  preached  for  two 
years.  The  Indians  then  rose  against  them,  stripped  them  naked, 
and  expelled  them  from  their  villages.  Yielding  to  the  storm,  they 
retired  to  Parral,  where  they  were  found  by  some  Spanish  soldien 
nearly  dead  with  cold  and  hunger.  They  soon  recovered  their 
strength,  and  undeterred  by  the  past,  returned  in  the  following 
year  and  founded  successively  the  missions  of  Our  Lady  la  Re- 
donda,  OoUani,  Santa  F6,  San  Pedro  del  Cuchillo,  San  Cristobal, 
San  Juan,  and  Guadalupe.  Zufii  was  the  last  mission  founded  at 
this  time.f  Once  more  the  churches  flourished,  and  the  Catholic 
Indians  for  several  years  enjoyed  all  the  blessings  of  religion ;  the 
pagan  portion,  however,  were  still  obdurate,  and  maintained  a 
stubborn  opposition  to  the  missionaries.  In  1680  they  succeeded 
in  raising  a  general  revolt,  in  which  all  but  San  Juan  de  Ice  Ca- 
belleros  joined.  A  scene  of  pillage  and  devastation  ensued :  San 
Pascual,  Sevillete,  and  Socorro  were  destroyed,  and  missionaries 
were  killed  at  several  of  the  stations,  as  well  as  among  the  Moquis 
and  Navajoes,  to  whom  some  adventurous  Fathers  had  penetrated.^ 

After  a  few  years  peace  was  again  restored  :  the  missions  rose 
again,  never,  indeed,  on  the  same  footing,  as  many  churches  were 
never  rebuilt,  for  the  new  colonies  were  much  harassed  by  the 
Apaches. 

In  1733  a  new  mission  was  founded  among  the  Apaches  them- 
selves at  Jicarillas,  but  after  a  short  existence  it  ^closed,  the  In- 
dians retiring  to  their  tribes.    A  new  missionary  spirit  was,  how- 

*  Ensayo  Cronologioo,  ann.  1688. 

t  VUlasefior,  Teatro  Amerioaiio,  1748,  p.  411. 

X  Humboldt,  JToa.  Etop.  386. 
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ever,  awakened  :  in  1742,  Father  John  Menchero  prooeeded  to  the 
territoiy  of  the  Moquis  and  Nayajoes,  and  with  his  companions 
succeeded  in  making  several  converts  on  that  ground,  so  often  the 
object  of  the  ambition  of  his  associates. 

VillaseBor,  who  published  his  Teatro  Americano  in  1748,  gives 
a  brief  but  flattering  picture  of  the  state  of  the  countiy  at  that 
time.  The  Indians  were  all  well  clad  in  stuflb  woven  by  the  wo- 
men ;  industry  prevailed  in  their  villages,  with  its  attendants,  peace 
and  abundance.  The  religious  edifices  erected  under  the  direction 
of  the  Franciscan  Fathers  could  rival  those  of  Europe.  In  a  reli- 
gious point  of  view,  the  New  Mexicans  were  not  inferi<»'  to  their 
Spanish  neighbors.  He  enumerates  the  following  as  the  then  ex- 
isting missions :  Santa  Cruz,  Pecos,  Galisteo,  Paso,  San  Lorenzo, 
Socorro^  2^  Candeleras,  Taos,  Santa  Ana,  San  Agustin  de  Isleta, 
Tezuque,  Nambe,  San  Udefonso,  Santa  Clara, 'San  Juan  de  los 
Cabelleros,  Pecuries,  Cochiti,  Jemes,  Laguna,  Acoma,  Guadalupe, 
each  avenging,  as  it  would  seem,  about  a  hundred  families.* 

These  missions  all  continue  to  the  present  time  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  and  the  last  fourteen  are  still  directed  by  Catholic 
missionaries,  although  Spain  lost  her  power,  and  Mexico  after 
greatly  injuring  the  missions  by  her  plundering  laws,  finally  yielded 
the  countiy  to  the  United  States.  Since  that  period  New  Mexico 
was  made  a  Y icariato  Apostolic,  and  finally  a  bishopric,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  the  see  of  Santa  F6.  The  Right  Reverend  John  Lamy  in 
his  report  for  1854,  estimates  the  Indian  Catholic  population  of 
his  see  at  8000.f  They  are  generally  pious,  industrious,  peaceable, 
and  instructed,  many  being  able  to  read  and  write  ;  their  deputies 
sent  to  Washington  conipare  favorably  with  those  of  the  most  civ- 
ilized tribes. 

*^  The  Pueblo  or  half-civilized  Indians  of  this  territory,"  says  the 
last  government  report^  ^  are  in  a  satis&ctory  condition  in  every 

♦  VillMefior,  411-422.  f  Almanac,  1854. 

X  MMsage  of  the  Preaident  of  the  United  Stotea,  1854,  p.  429. 
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reipect  They  reside  m  villagoB  rituatod  upon  gnmti  made  to 
them  by  the  governmentB  of  Spain  and  Meiioo^  and  sabnat  them- 
selves oomfortablj  by  cultiyating  the  soil,  and  .rearing  lieidi  and 
fiocks  of  various  kinds.  Each  tribe  or  paeblo  has  a  separate  or- 
ganized government  of  its  own,  though  all  fiydiioned  after  the 
same  model  They  annually  elect  their  respective  govenor,  lieu- 
tenant-governor, and  various  other  minor  offioei&  Many  of  them 
speak  the  Spanish  language  quite  well,  and  they  usually  olothe 
themselves  quite  comfortably,  citen  in  doth  of  their  own  manu- 
fiusture.  They  have  ceased  to  rely  upon  the  chase  for  a  subsist- 
ence, and  very  rarely  commit  depredations  upon  othen^  but  are 
orderly  and  decorous  in  their  deportment  Each  pueblo  or  village 
has  its  church.  When  disputes  arise  between  two  pueblos,  or  be- 
tween them  and  their  more  civilized  neighbors,  the  matter  is  in- 
variably laid  befi^re  the  territorial  governor,  and  his  decision  is 
invariably  regarded  as  final.  From  the  best  information  I  can 
gather,  these  pueblos  or  villages  number  about  twenty,  and  the 
aggregate  number  of  souls  may  be  set  down  at  firom  8  to  10,000." 


CHAPTER   V. 

MISSIONS     IN     TEXAS. 


Frandi  BooolUCs  in  Texas  with  La  Salle— Their  fkt»— SfMrniah  mlHloaB— Flan  of  tfaeia 
mteilona— Tbetr  anspenaion^SeBtontlon  in  1717~-ViUa8eflor*a  noooont^Tliatr  d»> 
•trnoUon  in  ISli^Present  state. 

Thb  discovery  <^  the  Mississippi  by  Father  Marquette,  its  ex- 
ploration to  the  mouth  by  La  Salle,  and  especially  his  attempted 
colonization,  revealed  by  his  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Texas, 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  authorities  to  tbe  tenitoiy  bo^ 
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derii^  <»i  Mexioa  It  was  resolved  to  extend  the  poets  in  Florida 
and  Coahidla  towards  the  Miaedssippi,  and  a  small  detachment  was 
sent  to  reduce  La  Salle's  party :  they  found  only  the  ruins  of  the 
fort^  which  had  been  destroyed,  with  all  its  inmates,  by  the  neigh- 
boring Indians.  All  fear  of  French  occupation  was  consequently 
dispelled ;  but,  to  secure  the  country,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
leave  some  i>Vaad8can  missionaries,  who  thus  began  the  mission 
of  San  Fhmdsco. 

In  the  following  year  fourteen  priests,  and  seven  lay-brothere  of 
the  same  order^^were  sent,  with  fifty  soldiers  under  Don  Domingo 
Teran,  and  founded  eight  missions ;  three  among  the  Texas,  four 
among  the  Gadodachos,  and  on  the  Guadalupe  River.  These  mis- 
sions were  begun  <m  the  usual  plan :  each  station  having  genei^ 
ally  two  Fathers  and  a  lay-brother,  several  fiEunilies  of  civilized 
Indians  from  Mexico,  well  supplied  with  all  necessary  stock  and 
implements,  and  a  small  guard  of  soldiers  for  the  protection  of  the 
little  colony.  s 

One  Father  attended  to  spiritual  affiiirs  exclusively,  the  other  to 
tJlie  civilizing  of  the  Indians  induced  to  join  the  mission,  teaching 
them  agriculture  and  the  various  arts  of  life.  It  was  his  task,  too,  to 
visit  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  by  preaching  gain  new  members 
for  the  cdony.  When  an  Indian  joined  the  mission  he  was  in- 
structed, and  his  labor  for  a  time  went  to  the  conmion  stock,  from 
which  he  drew  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries.  When,  after 
a  few  years'  probation,  he  was  deemed  capable  of  self-management, 
a  field  was  allotted  to  each,  and  a  house  raised  for  him.  If  not 
married,  he  was  urged  to  select  a  wife  from  the  Christian  women. 
In  this  way  the  misedon  became  surrounded  by  a  village,  and  as 
the  Indians  learned  Spanish,  and  frequently  intermarried  with 
Spaniards,  they  were  soon  confounded  with  them. 

The  first  attempt,^which  we  have  just  mentioned,  was  destined  to 
meet  with  reverses.  The  crops  failed,  the  cattle  died,  the  soldiers 
became  odious  to  the  Indians,  so  that  in  a  few  years  the  Fathers 
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left,  and  Texas  was  again  a  field  awaiting  the  hand  to  onhaTato  it 
and  reap  its  spiritual  barvesL 

LouisiaDa  meanwhile  became  a  permanent  and  thriving  settle- 
ment The  adventurous  Canadian,  St  Dennis,  resolved  to  open  a 
oonmiercial  intercourse  with  Mexico,  and  in  1714  struck  across 
Texas  to  the  nearest  Spanish  post  His  arrival  spread  consterna- 
tion through  the  frontiers.  Don  Domingo  Ramcm  was  at  once 
sent  with  a  number  of  religious  to  restore  the  missions,  as  the 
surest  means  of  forming  a  barrier  to  French  encroachment  Father 
Augustine  Padron  de  Guzman  accordingly  restoied  the  mission 
of  San  Miguel  among  the  Adayes  in  I7l7,  and  another  Father 
that  among  the  Texas  Indians.  Two  years  after  war  broke  out 
between  the  two  countries,  and  the  authorities  in  Mexico,  deeming 
the  postB  too  much  exposed,  recalled  the  missionaries  to  San  An- 
tonio. When  peace  was  declared,  the  Marquis  de  San  Miguel  de 
Agiiayo  led  back  the  Fathers  to  their  original  station.  Between 
1721  and  1746  missions  were  founded  at  San  Francisco,  in  the 
centre  of  Texas,  San  Jo86,  among  the  Nazones,  Nuestra  SefSora  de 
Guadalupe,  among  the  Nacogdoches,  and  Nuestra  Seflora  del  Pilar, 
among  the  Adayes,  as  well  as  among  the  Asinais  and  Aes.  These 
were  all  directed  by  Fathers  of  the  order  of  St  Francis,  chiefly 
from  Queretaro  and  Zacatecas.*  The  zeal  of  the  missionaries  led 
them  also  to  the  towns  of  the  Cocoe,  and  even  to  the  hunting- 
grounds  of  the  Osages'  and  Missouris,  where  one  lost  his  life,  and 
another,  long  a  prisoner,  at  last  escaped.f 

The  missions  in  Texas  reached  those  of  New  Mexico,  and  em- 
braced many  tribes.  A  missionary  manual,  printed  in  1760,  for 
the  use  of  the  Fathers,  shows  that  they  extended  them  from  Can- 
delaria  to  San  Antonio.  It  purports  to  be  adapted  to  the  Paja- 
lates,  Orejones,  Pacaos,  Pacoas,  Tilyayas,  Alasapas,  and  Pausanas, 
SIS  well  as  several  others  less  connected  with  the  missions.^   Among 

*  ViUasefior,  Toatro  Americano,  819.  t  Charlevoix. 

X  Fr.  Bart  Qaroia,  Manual  para  admlniatrar  los  ■aonunentos,  1760. 
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I 
the  ablest  nuarionariea  in  the  field  were  Fathers  Joseph  Quadalupe 

Prado  and  Bartholomew  Gku'cia. 

A  full  history  of  this  miasion  was  composed  about  the  year 
1783,  by  one  of  the  Fathers,  which  is  still  in  manuscript,  and  will 
furnish,  when  published,  a  complete  account  of  the  labors  of  the 
i^Kistolic  men,  of  whom  the  present  writer  can  only  glean  occa- 
sional notices.* 

The  miasicnis  subsisted  in  a  flourishing  state  till  1812,  when  they 
were  suppressed  by  the  Spanish  government,  and  the  Indians  dis- 
persed. Some  returned  to  Mexico:  more  remained  in  various 
parts  near  the  dd  mission  sites,  fiuthful  to  their  religion,  and  fer- 
vent in  its  duties,  when  occasion  offered  them  the  happiness  of 
meeting  a  priest  They  were,  in  fiict,  destitute  oi  missionaries  till 
1832,  when  Father  Diaz  was  sent  to  Nacogdoches  by  the  Bishop 
of  Monterey,  but  he  was  not  destined  to  a  long  career.  Scarcely 
had  he  labored  a  year  among  the  scattered  flock,  when  he  fell  a 
victim  to  his  seal,  having  been  murdered  by  some  roving  Indians.f 

The  Anglo-American  colonization,  the  revolt  of  Texas,  and  sub- 
sequent wars,  neutralized  every  eff<Ht  to  restore  the  missions,  and 
a  few  scattered  Indians  alone  remain  of  the  thousands  once  gath- 
ered aiDond  the  mission  altars.  A  noble  monument  cif  the  skill 
of  the  Fathers,  and  the  improvement  of  their  neophytes,  remains 
in  the  many  churches,  aqueducts,  and  other  public  works,  built 
by  Ind^  hands,  which  still  remam  on  Texan  soil 

*  I  had  the  work  in  my  hands,  and  was  in  treaty  for  its  purchase ;  bnt 
contrary  to  every  expectation  on  my  part,  it  was  sold  without  my  knowledge 
to  another,  and  I  have  since  been  unable  to  trace  it. 
:   t  Ann.  Prop.  xiv.  468;  U.  S.Cath.  Mag.  vi.  52,558. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OALIFOBMIA     MISSIONS. 

DiMOTWj  of  Oillft>ral*— Eartj  miatlontfy  ■ttoinpls-^Midt  mtwlcwn  lb«Bd«d  ta  Loviw 
Callfoniia  by  Father  Salratiem— SappreMion  of  the  JeBiilt»— FrandMUM  loeend 
them  in  Callforni*— They  commenoe  aome  mlasloiia  In  Upper  OalUbmla,  and  resign 
Lower  GalilbmU  to  the  Domlnictm  The  jwtknm  mlmtoiii  flMuded  bj  Ftnthar  Jonl- 
perSeira. 

CoRTEz  himself,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  discovered  the  peDin- 
sula  of  California,  and  its  gulf  long  bore  his  name.  It  wasi,  how- 
ever, subsequently  unnoticed,  till  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy, 
when  it  was  again  visited ;  and  in  1696,  Vizcaino  sailed  to  ex- 
plore the  coast,  accompanied  by  some  Franciscan  missionaries, 
among  others  by  Perdomo,  who  had,  as  we  have  seen  already, 
traversed  Florida,  cross  in  hand.  A  church  and  palisade  fori 
were  thrown  up  at  Lapaz,  and  every  preparation  was  made  for  a 
permanent  settlement ;  but  Indian  hostilities  soon  induced  the  col- 
onists to  renounce  the  new  undertaking.* 

On  a  second  expedition,  in  1601,  the  explorer  was  attended  by 
three  Carmelite  Friars,  Fathers  Andrew  of  the  AssumptioDL,  An- 
thony of  the  Ascension,  and  Tliomas  of  Aquinas.  By  the  sixteenth 
of  December,  they  had  reached  Santa  Barbara,  Monterey,  and  San 
Francisco ;  and  at  Monterey,  Fathers  Andrew  and  Anthony  land- 
ed, and  raising  a  rustic  altar  beneath  the  spreading  branches  of 
a  time-honored  oak,  they  celebrated  the  divine  mysteries  of  oar 
^ith.  This  may  be  considered  the  natal  day  of  the  Upper  Cali- 
fornia mifision.f 

•  Venegas,  Hbt.  Cnlifomit, !.  16S ;  Torqnem.  iL  682.       f  Ibid.  169. 
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Tliis  p(Mtion  of  it»  however,  was  doomed  to  a  long  n^lect ;  but 
nibseqiieiit  yojagere  explored  and  surveyed  the  coast  (^  the  penin- 
sola,  which  was  soon  visited  by  Franciscan  and  Jesuit  miats^onaries. 
As  the  latter  here  founded  a  celebrated  mission,  which  led,  in  the 
end,  to  Frandscan  missions  in  Upper  California,  we  shall  glance 
at  the  labors  ^  the  Jesuits^  although  they  never  extended  within 
the  present  Hmits  of  the  United  States.  The  work  of  the  famous 
Califomia  miaaion,  next  to  the  reductions  of  Paraguay,  the  great- 
est in  the  annals  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  was  first  inaugurated  by 
Father  Hyacinth  Cortes  in  1642,  being  thus  contemporaneous 
with  the  Iroquois  and  Apalachian  missions.  The  Jesuits  were 
not  formally  sent  to  it,  however,  till  1679,  and  even  then,  four 
yeaiB  elapsed  before  a  station  was  actually  founded  by  the  enters 
prising  German  Father  Eusebius  Euhn,  or,  as  he  is  commonly 
called,  Kina  His  mission,  moreover,  was  but  temporary:  two 
years  later,  the  station  had  been  abandoned,  and  the  intrepid 
Kikhn  was  laboring,  with  a  zeal  truly  worthy  of  admiration,  among 
the  Pimos  and  othw  Indians  of  Pimeria  Alta,  south  of  the  Gila. 
Fearieas  by  nature  and  a  sense  of  duty,  he  went  alone  among 
them,  formed  them  into  villages,  prevailed  on  them  to  sow  their 
lands  and  raise  cattle.  The  Pimos  were  his  chief  care ;  but  as  other 
tribes  were  also  in  his  district^  he  learned  several  languages,  and 
translated  into  all  the  abridgment  of  Christian  doctrine  and  the 
Waal  prayers ;  he  likewise  composed  vocabulanes  and  grammati- 
cal treatises  for  the  use  of  his  assistants  and  successors.  In  these 
toils  he  continued,  till  his  death  in  1710;  but  as  he  labored 
chiefly  among  the  Southern  Pimos,  we  shall  not  dwell  at  further 
length  upon  the  Pimo  mission.* 


*  TbU  celebrated  muisionAiy,  whose  real  name  was  Eusebins  Francis 
Kiihn,  tboogh  called  in  Spanish  Kino,  was  bom  in  Germany,  and  becoming 
a  Jesoit,  devoted  himself  to  sdentiflc  studies.  While  Professor  of  Malhe- 
matica  at  JugoUlstadt,  he  was  considered  the  best  astronomer  in  Germany. 
Id  a  dang«hras  illDeaa,  he  had  reaonroe  to  St.  Francis  Xavier,  and  vowed  to 
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Meanwliile,  Father  Salvatierra  founded,  at  Loretto^  in  1697,  the 
first  permanent  mission  in  California.  From  that  point,  Chrifldam- 
ty  gradually  extended  to  the  north,  and  station  after  station  aroee^ 
where  the  Indians  were  gathered  around  the  black  gowns  to  hear 
the  words  of  truth.  These  conquests  over  idolatry  and  barbarism 
were  not  achieved  without  loss,  and  the  arid  soil  of  "Lower  Califor- 
nia is  dyed  with  the  blood  of  heroic  missionaries ;  but  undaunted 
by  loss  of  life,  unbroken  by  defeat,  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of  Cali- 
fomia  were  still  the  pioneers  of  civilization  and  the  foith,  when 
the  Spanish  king,  yielding  to  the  advice  of  unprincipled  men,  or- 
dered them  to  be  torn,  in  a  single  day,  from  all  their  missicMis 
throughout  his  wide  domains.  At  that  time.  Father  Wenceslans 
Link  was  continuing  the  explorations  of  KUhn — advancing  along 
the  Pacific  to  Guiricata  or  St  John  of  God  ;  his  associates,  Victo- 
rian Ames  and  John  Joseph  Dioz,  were  founding  at  Cabujakaa- 
mang,  under  the  3 1st  parallel,  the  last  Jesuit  mission  of  St  Maiy's, 
the  limit  of  their  zeal  and  labors. 

Accused  of  no  crime,  condemned  without  a  trial,  the  missiona- 
ries were  dragged  from  amid  their  neophytes,  who,  in  wonder, 
grief^  and  consternation,  deplored  their  loss.  On  the  3d  of  Febru- 
ary, 1768,  every  Jesuit  was  carried  off  a  prisoner  from  California.* 

Unjust  as  the  government  had  been  to  the  Jesuits,  it  was  not 
insensible  to  the  claims  of  their  Indian  neophytes.  A  body  of 
Franciscans  had  been  ordered  to  enter  the  country  and  continue 
the  good  work.     As  the  sixteen  Jesuit  prisoners  landed  at  San 


devote  his  life  to  the  missions.  Recovering,  he  fulfilled  his  vow,  solicited  a 
foreign  post,  and  was  sent  to  America.  There  he  became  the  apoetle  of  So- 
nonv  AQd  California,  and  was  the  first  to  announce  the  gospel  to  the  tribes  in 
the  Colorado.  Vencgas,  Hist.  California,  i.  188 ;  Alcgre,  Hist,  de  la  Comp. 
de  Jesurt,  iii.  119. 

*  Clavigero  Storia  della  California,  ii.  176-204.  This  is  the  most  oomploto 
account  of  the  missions,  as  it  was  written  after  the  suppression.  Venegas 
was  written  prior  to  it.*  A  tolerable  account  may  be  fonnd  in  the  Histoire 
Chretienne  de  la  Califomie,  Paris,  1858. 
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BbBf  twelve  FVanoiBcaiis  and  four  secular  i«iestB  prepared  to  em* 
bark  on  the  same  veasel  to  fill  their  stations. 

Of  these  new  missionaries^  the  leader  was  Father  Juniper  Seira, 
a  Majorcan,  already  well  trained  to  the  labors  of  an  Indian  mis- 
sion in  various  parts  of  Mexico.*  By  the  first  of  April,  he  and 
his  eleven  companione  (for  the  Franciscans  always,  if  possible^  went 
forth  in  ccnnpanies  of  twelve),  reached  Loretto,  the  centre  of  the 
Jesuit  mission. 

After  i^acing  priests  in  the  various  stations  occupied  by  hia 
predecessors,  Father  Serra  began  carrying  into  efiect  the  wish  of 
the  government,  to  found  three  missions  in  Upper  Calif<Mmia — 
one  at  San  Oarios  de  Monterey  in  the  north,  another  at  San  Diego 
in  the  south,  and  a  third  at  San  Bonaventura  in  the  middle  dis- 
trict Galve^  then  visitor  for  the  king,  was  charged  with  the 
establishment  of  these  new  posts,  and  Father  Serra  at  once  named . 
fiiars  to  begin  a  mission  at  each.  The  expedition  was  to  set  out 
in  three  divisions,  one  by  land  and  two  by  sea.  Of  the  latter,  the 
first  sailed  in  January,  1769,  bearing  Father  Ferdinand  Parron, 
the  second  in  February,  with  Fathers  John  Vizcaino  and' Francis 
Gomes;  Serra  himself  accompanied  the  land  force,  with «de  la 
Gampa  and  Lasven,  and  meeting  the  others  at  Vellicata,  founded 
there,  with  much  ceremony,  the  mission  of  St  Ferdinand,  leaving 
Father  Michael  de  la  Campa  as  missionary,  with  a  number  of 
CSiristian  Indians,  one  fifth  of  the  live  stock,  and  a  supply  of  com, 
to  begin  a  reduction.  Before  the  expedition  proceeded,  the  na- 
tives had  begun  to  gather  around  and  enter  into  fiiendly  relations 
with  the  miasionaiy  and  the  Christian  Indians  who  attended 
him. 

Meanwhile  Father  Crespi,  with  a  portion  of  the  troops,  had 
pushed  on  to  San  Diego,  wliither  Serra  soon  followed  him,  after 


*  Palon,  Beladon  Hiatorioa  de  U  Vida  del  V.  Padre  Frai  Janipero  Sem^ 
Mexux),  1787,  p.  6S,  et  aeq. 
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rainlj  attempting  to  reach  the  Colorado  as  Father  link  had  dmie.* 
On  the  first  of  July,  Serra  reached  the  port  of  San  Diego^  and 
found  there  not  only  Crespi,  but  Vizcaino,  Parron,  and  Goinei»  who 
had  come  by  sea,  and  were  of  the  few  who  escaped  the  diaeaaet 
which  had  broken  out  on  board.  The  mission  of  San  Diego  waa 
now  founded  on  the  IGtli  of  July,  I769,t  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream  of  that  name,  and  in  a  long  and  narrow  valley,  formed  by 
two  chains  of  parallel  hills,  euibosoming  a  delightful  prairie.  'Bae 
natives,  Comeyas,  were  apparently  friendly,  and  every  thing  seemed 
to  promise  speedy  success.  The  missionaries  at  once  set  about  the 
erection  of  two  buildingis  one  for  a  chapel,  the  other  for  dwellings; 
but  just  as  all  were  congratulating  themselves  on  the  pro^tects 
before  them,  the  house  was  attacked  by  the  Indians,  who  had 
already  begun  to  commit  depredations.  The  door  was  only  a  mat, 
and  before  the  assailants  could  be  repelled  a  boy  was  killed,  and 
Father  Vizcaino,  with  four  others,  wounded. 

Notwithstanding  this  act  of  violence,  amicable  relations  were  at 
last  established,  and  the  mission  continued  its  labors.^  Cre^ 
who  had  returned  from  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  reach  Monterey, 
now  set  out  with  a  new  expedition  by  sea,  as  Serra  did  with  another 
by  land.  They  met  at  Monterey,  in  1770,  and  founded  the  miaaioii 
of  San  Carlos,  leaving  the  usual  number  of  Indians,  with  a  supply 
of  cattle,  and  a  guard  of  soldiers. 

When  the  news  of  the  establishment  of  these  missions  reached 
the  city  of  Mexico,  universal  joy  prevailed,  and  the  bells  rang  out 
a  peal  of  triumph,  as  for  the  conquest  of  a  realm.§    Father  Sem 

*  Palon,  Relacion,  p.  74 ;  Sem  had  IJnk^a  joarnal.  f  Ibid,  p.  82. 

X  To  give  an  idea  of  the  language  of  the  Indians  at  this  mlBsion,  we  ioMit 
the  Oar  Father  in  their  language : 

**  Nagua  anall  amai  tAC&guach  nagnanetuaxp  mamamolpo  oaynoa  amaabo 
mamatam  meyayam,canaao  amnt  araaibo  qncxnio  echaBau  nagnagni  naUmot^ 
chon  fiaquin  fiipil  moneqne  pachis  echcyuchapo  fiagua  qnexuio  iiagaaioli 
fiacaguaihpo,  namachamelanipaohaoh-gnelloh-oalapo  Nsoaiaobpampeneh- 
Uoh  onitpofiamat,  Nepei:^a." 

S  Psion,  Belaoion,  p.  107. 
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oalled  f<Nr  new  auxiliarieB ;  thirty  were  cboeen,  by  the  superior  of 
the  order  in  Mexico,  to  go  and  till  the  new  field ;  and,  amid  the 
general  exultation,  the  sons  of  St-  Dominic  applied  for  leave  to  enter 
that  land  of  miasionB. 

Ten  of  the  Franciscans  were  intended  for  Upper  California,  and 
these  Fathen,  reaching ^an  Diego  in  March,  1771,  by  the  following 
month  jmned  their  superior  in  the  beautiful  vegas  of  Carmel  at 
Monterey.  The  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  was  celebrated  soon  after, 
with  a  pomp  such  as  the  wilderness  had  never  seen ;  twelve  priests 
joined  in  the  sacred  procession  to  honor  that  Real  Flresence  which 
is  the  centre  of  Cathdic  fiiith  and  worship. 

Aftor  this  holy  solemnity,  Serra  proceeded  with  Father  Michael 
Pieras  and  Father  Bonaventure  Sitjar  to  a  beautiful  spot  on  the 
river  San  Antonio,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Sierra  Santa  Lucia,  where 
a  towering  cafiada  encircles  the  stream.  Here,  on  the  14th  of  July, 
1771,  he  founded  the  mission  of  St  Anth<Hiy  ci  Padua,  the  be- 
loved Saint  of  the  FVandscana,  on  the  wide  grounds  of  the  Telames. 
Hanging  aloft  his  mission  bells,  the  enthusiastic  Serra  tolled  them 
till  the  ravine  rang  again,  while  he  shouted  aloud  his  invitation  to 
tbe  natives  to  come  and  ait  dovm  in  peace  beneath  the  cross  he 
had  planted. 

A  home  and  bhapel  were  soon  raised  for  the  miarionaries,  with 
barracka  for  the  aoldiera,  and  the  whole  was  encircled  by  a 
paHsade.*  DifSculties  at  first  threatened  the  new  mission,  but  it 
was  soon  in  a  way  of  prosperity. 

Hie  next  undertaking  of  Father  Serra  was  the  removal  of  the 


*  PaIou,  BelaeioD,  p.  158.  As  a  specimen  of  the  Tatclie,  or  Telame,  we 
give  the  LordV  Prayer : 

'*  Ta  till  mo  qnizoo  nepe  lemaatnil  an  zocneteyem  na  etzmatz  antsiejtsitia 
na  ejtmilina,  an  oitaha  natsmalog,  ruilao  qnioha  nepe  lima  Maitiltao  taha 
lialamaget  zizncanatel  ziozea.  Za  manimtiltac  na  zanayl  qnioha  na  kao 
apanenitilioo  na  nmanaol  d  nietza  oommanatatehiec  zo  alimeta  zona  zinznia 
so  no  qniiaiU  Jom  zig  samlayliteo.  •  Afnen." 
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Monterey  miasioii,  which  he  began,  after  sanding  Father  Fruicit 
Dumetz  and  Luis  Jayme  to  San  Diego  to  replace  the  miasionariea 
there,  who  both  sought  to  retire ;  as  they  actuaHy  did  on  the 
arrival  of  their  succesHors.  Monterey  labored  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  a  want  of  water  for  the  cattle  and  for  irrigation.  Selecting 
a  site  on  the  banks  of  a  little  stream  not  Ur  from  the  little  bay  of 
Cannel,  on  the  3d  of  June,  1770,  he  founded  the  mission  of  Mt 
Oarmel,  hemmed  in  by'  the  mountains.  Bjb  misnon  cross  was 
planted  on  that  day,  and  before  the  close  of  the  next  year  bis 
chapel  and  buildings  were  all  completed. 

The  next  mission  to  be  founded  was  that  of  San  Gabriel,  to  com- 
mence which  Father  Angelo  Somera,  and  Father  Peter  Benedict 
Cambon,  set  out  in  August,  1770.  With  a  guard  of  ten  soldiers 
they  reached  the  Rio  de  loe  Temblores,  and  were  selecting  a  place 
to  plant  the  cross  when  the  Indians  ruflhed  down  upon  thenu  In 
this  moment  of  danger  the  missionaries  unfurled  the  banner  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  as  its  azure  folds  opened  before  the  eyes  of  the 
astonished  natives,  and  the  radiant  form  of  Oiu*  Lady  met  their 
eyes,  they  threw  down  their  arms,  and  timidly  approached  to  c^er 
her  all  they  had  as  propitiatory  presents.  Peace  being  thus  won- 
derfully established,  the  good  Fathers  planted  the  cross  at  the  foot 
of  a  sierra,  on  a  mngnificent  plain,  near  the  Indian  villages  of 
Juyubit,  Caguillas,  and  Sibapot  The  first  mass  was  said  on  the 
8th  of  September,  and  buildings  were  soon  erected;  but  new 
troubles  arose.  These  missions  were  always  attended,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  a  few  soldiers,  generally  most  unfit  companions  for  the  mia- 
sionary  of  peace.  Among  those  at  San  Gabriel  was  one  whose 
brutal  violence  roused  an  injured  husband  to  vengeance.  The  In- 
dians rose  in  arms,  the  house  was  attacked,  but  when  the  unfor- 
tunate leader  of  the  natives  was  shot  down  by  a  ball  fix>m  his 
oppressor's  musket,  the  rest  fled.  The  guilty  man  was  now  driven 
from  the  mission,  and  thie  Indians  at  last  were  appeased.  Fathers 
Somera  and  Cambon  now  began  to  suffer  from  the  climate,  and,  aa 
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0oon  as  Uieir  health  permitted,  retired  to  Old  California,  leaving  in 
their  place  Fathers  Antonio  Patema  and  Antonio  Cruzado,  who, 
on  their  way  to  the  ate  selected  for  the  mission  of  St  Bonaventure, 
bad  aooompanied  them  to  St  Gabriel.* 

The  nuniona  thus  established  relied  at  first  on  the  supplies 
brought  from  Mexico,  and  in  a  shc^rt  time  want  pressed  heavily  on 
them.  This  was  especially  the  case  at  San  Diego,  so  that  one  of 
the  missionaries,  Father  Dumetz,  proceeded  to  Old  California  for 
relie£  When  Serra  knew  their  distress  he  recalled  Father  Crespi 
to  Monterey,  and  sent  him  with  provisions  to  San  Diego,  to  relieve 
the  laborious  Father  Jayme. 

leather  Dumetz  presently  returned  with  material  aid  and  also 
three  new  missionaries.  With  this  reinforcement  the  unwearied 
snpericv  resolved  to  found  a  new  mission,  that  of  San  Luis  Obispo, 
on  a  knoll,  in  a  beautiful  plain,  sheltered  by  low  wooded  hills,  and 
well  watered,  as  well  as  easy  of  access  fix>m  the  sea.  The  miasion- 
croes  Was  planted  <hi  the  1st  (^  September,  1772,  and  a  church  and 
barraekB  were  immediately  b^un. 

Aftor  laying  out  the  ground  for  the  mission  of  Santa  Barbara, 
and  dispatching  the  laborious  Crespi  with  Father  Dumetz  to  Mon- 
terey, he  proceeded  to  Mexico,  where  a  change  of  gorvemors,  and 
Tarious  matters  connected  with  the  missions,  required  his  presence. 

Hie  Dominicans,  as  we  have  seen,  had  sought  to  obtain  the 
Califomia  mission ;  the  Franciscans  offered  to  retire,  but  it  was 
finally  divided  between  them.  All  the  old  Jesuit  missions  in  Old 
Califcxnia,  with  San  Ferdinand  of  Vellicata,  were  assigned  to  the 
Dominicans,  and  the  Franciscans  retained  only  those  which  their 
own  zeal  had  founded  in  the  upper  province.f  These  were  now 
to  receive  a  new  impulse  from  the  accession  of  missionaries  whom 

*  In  the  Ungosge  of  the  miMion  of  St.  Gabriel,  the  Oar  Father  begioB  thus : 
"  T  yonao  y  yo^n  tacapiagnaiaa,"  dkc.    Daflot,  ii.  898. ' 

t  For  an  aocoant  of  tne  Dominican  misBions  see  **  Noticiaa  do  la  provinoia 
de  las  Califomias  en  tree  oartas  por  on  saoerdote  religioso :"  ValenoiA,  1794. 
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Father  Palou  brought  from  the  peninsuhi,  and  from  the  aid  which 
Father  Serra  sent  from  Mexico,  just  before  hia  return  in  May,  1774^ 

While  some  of  these  Fathers  accompanied  expeditions  sent  to 
explore  the  coast^  Fathers  Lazven  and  Gregoiy  Amuno  were  db- 
patched,  in  October,  to  begin  between  San  Diego  and  San  Gabriel 
the  mission  of  San  Juan  Capistrano.*  The  commencement  of  this 
mission  seemed  to  promise  great  success,  when  it  was  abandoned, 
and  the  bells  and  less  portable  objects  buried,  in  consequence  of 
the  news  ci  a  startling  scene  that  had  transpired  at  San  Diega 

In  November,  1775,  the  two  missionary  Fathers,  Jayme  and 
Vincente  Fuster,  were  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  their  labors  at 
the  last-named  mission,  which,  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  native 
Comejas  more^easily,  thoy  had  removed  from  the  fort,  when  they 
discovered  that  two  of  their  Christian  Indians  had  suddenly  left. 
Their  disappearance  surprised,  but  did  not  alarm,  the  missionaries, 
who,  supposing  them  to  have  taken  imibrage  at  something  said  or 
done,  sent  messengers  to  recall  them ;  but  it  was  not  such  a  trifle 
as  they  too  hastily  supposed.  These  men  had  gone  forth  to  rouse 
their  countrymen  to  destroy  the  missionaries.  Baptized  they  had 
been,  they  declared,  but  by  force ;  and  the  sacrament  was  bat  a 
means  to  efiect  their  annihilation. 

This  idea  of  bapUsm  we  shall  find  in  the  sequel  in  almost  eveiy 
tribe,  and  from  its  universality  can  be  ascribed  only  to  him,  whose 
power  was  to  be  overthrown  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  conamand 
once  given  to  a  few  humble  men,  ^  Go  and  baptize  all  nations." 
Not  less  credulous  to  the  words  of  the  tempter  than  the  Indians 
by  the  northern  lakes,  the  Califomians  crowded  around  the  apos- 
tates. A  thousand  braves  resolve  to  attack  the  mission  and  fort, 
and  commit  them  to  the  flames,  when  the  inmates  shall  have  sunk 
under  their  munlerons  arms.  On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber they  advanced  noiselessly  to  the  ravine  where  the  miadon  lay; 

m • — ■■ 

•  Palou,  BbUdon,  174. 
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for  the  good  frian  had  withdrawn  to  some  distance  from  the  fort, 
to  avoid  the  untoward  influence  always  exercised  by  a  band  of 
soldien.  Here  the  hdttile  army  divided,  one  party  marched 
against  the  fort^  the  other  entered  the  mission  viUage,  and  placing 
a  sentry  at  the  door  ci  each  house,  {fressed  on  to  the  church, 
whose  furniture  aad  deo(»rations  promised  a  splendid  booty.  A 
part,  however,  turned  off  to  assail  the  house  occupied  by  the  mis- 
sionaries and  by  a  few  Spaniards,  and,  approaching  unobserved,  set 
it  on  fire.  Awakened  by  the  flames  and  yells,  the  soldiers  ran  to 
arms,  and,  with  Father  Vincent,  threw  themselves  into  an  adobe 
kitchen.  Father  Louis  Jayme,  awakened  by  the  noise,  and  totally 
unprepared  for  such  an  attack,  supposed  the  fire  accidental,  and 
iflsued  from  the  house  with  his  usual  salutation,  "  Love  God,  my 
children.^  He  was  at  once  seized  by  the  Indians,  dragged  through 
the  deepest  part  of  the  neighboring  stream,  stripped,  and  killed 
with  arrows  and  blows  from  their  swords  of  hardened  wood,  which 
cat  almost  like  iron.  When  found,  his  body  was  so  hacked  and 
mangled  aa  to  defy  recognition — the  hands  aloqe  being  untouched. 

The  attack  on  the  kitchen  was  kept  up  till  daybreak,  when  the 
Indiana,  fearing  a  charge  from  the  fort,  drew  off,  and  enabled 
Father  Vincent  and  his  companions  to  reach  that  place  of  refrige. 

This  was  a  terrible  check  to  the  missions ;  and  many  Wished  to 
abandon  San  Diego  and  some  other  stations  entirely.  No  such 
thoughts,  however,  were  entertained  by  the  missionaries.  Words 
of  joy  welcomed  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Jayme. 
"  Thank  God,  that  field  is  watered !"  exclaimed  the  intrepid  Pre- 
fect Serra,  as  he  proceeded,  though  in  broken  health,  to  rouse  the 
civil  authorities  to  courage.  But  the  letters  he  obtained  from  the 
latter  miscarried,  and  when,  in  September,  he  attempted  to  rebuild 
the  mission  of  San  Diego,  Rivera,  the  commandant,  ordered  him 
to  desist  The  prefect  obeyed  without  a  murmur,  but  a  change 
of  authorities  soon  enabled  him  to  realize  his  plan,  and  San  Diego 
aioee  frx>m  its  ruins.     As  soon  as  he  saw  it  in  progress  he  hurried, 

5 
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with  Fathers  Mngartegui  and  Amuno  to  San  Gapistnuia  Here 
he  found  the  cross  still  standing ;  and  this  admirable  man,  jsor 
broken  by  toil,  undaunted  by  danger,  liastened,  almost  aJone^ 
amid  hostile  tribes,  to  San  Gabriel,  to  obtain  the  neoeflsarf  ar- 
ticles. 

This  last  missiiHi  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain,  a  league  from 
the  sea,  on  the  banbi  of  a  little  river  which  never  finis,  even  in  the 
greatest  drought  The  people,  among  whom  it  was  established, 
were  called  the  Acagchemem  nation,  and  of  them  we  have,  in  a 
woric  of  Father  Boscana,  a  later  nuasionaiy,  a  fuller  aoooont  than 
we  possess  of  any  other  tribe  in  California. 

No  portion  of  the  continent  contained  in  the  same  ccHnpass  tribes 
so  variant  in  language,  and,  consequently,  in  race.  As  may  be 
seen  by  the  examples  we  have  given,  little  analogy  ezistB  be- 
tween the  various  dialects,  and  several  are  of  distinct  radical 
languages. 

All  the  Califomian  tribes  resemble,  in  general  manners  and  cus- 
toms, the  Indians  of  other  parts  of  the  republic.  Ignorant  of  the 
use  of  metals,  they  relied  on  hunting  and  fishing  for  a  sustenance : 
agriculture,  even  in  its  rudest  form,  being  almost  unknown,  and 
seeds  and  herbs  the  only  production  used  by  them.  The  men  went 
naked,  or  wore  a  cloak  of  skins  over  the  shoulders :  the  women, 
and  even  the  youngest  female  children,  wore  a  kind  of  apion  of 
fringe,  und  were  never  known  to  lay  aside  this  badge  of  modesty; 
many,  too,  wore  a  kind  of  cloak  reaching  from  the  neck  to  the 
knees.  The  most  advanced  tribes  were  those  between  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  Monterey;  these  Indians  were  skilful  fishermen,  and 
showed  great  dexterity  in  the  use  of  their  well-made  canoes,  and 
in  a  money  made  of  shells,  like  the  wampum  of  the  eastern  tribes, 
carried  on  a  thriving  commerce.* 

The  tribe  among  whom  the  mission  of  San  Juan  Gajustrano  was 

*  Botcuim  in  Bobinson,  MO. 
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fbunded,  were  the  Ad^h^nem.  Tlieir  letigioos  ideas  are  easily 
described.  Considering  Heaven  and  Earth  as  the  first  of  beings, 
they  pe(^>]ed  the  nnivene  with  a  monster  progeny,  which  issued 
fixNn  them;  and  which  disappeared  before  Chinigchiuich,  ^the 
Ahmghty,"  who  created  man  and  the  animals.  This  bemg  waa 
the  object  of  their  wonhip.  To  him  they  raised  temples  or  van- 
qaechy  and  in  it  placed  the  ddn  of  a  coyote,  or  wild-cat,  filled  with 
feathers,  daws,  horas,  and  similar  parts  of  various  birds  and  beasts. 
The  wonhip,  directed  by  priests  or  puplem,  consisted  of  various 
dances  and  ceremonies,  in  which  little  trace  of  sacrifice  can  be 
discovered. 

Their  belief  in  witchcraft,  their  medicine-men  and  jugglery,  their 
▼aAooB  dances,  are,  in  the  main,  such  as  are  found  in  almost  every 
American  tribe.* 

dkving  established  anew  the  mission  of  San  Juan  Capistrano, 
the  active  Serra  projected  that  of  San  Francisco.  An  expedition 
had  been  sent  from  Sonora  by  land  to  commence  a  settlement. at 
that  bay,  and  was  attended  by  Father  Font  as  chaplain.  Fathers 
Palon  and  Cambon  joined  it,  as  missionaries,  to  found  a  station  at 
the  new  settlement,  and  Fathers  Muiguia  and  Pefia  to  begin  an- 
other mission,  under  the  patronage  of  Santa  Clara,  in  its  vicinity. 

Tlie  mission  of  San  Fhincisco  was  really  inaugurated  in  a  rustic 
chapel,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1776,  and  the  .country  around  that 
beantiful  bay  explored  by  the  intrepid  missionaries.  The  legal  or- 
ganization of  the  missions  was  delayed  by  the  ioactivity  of  the 
commandant  Rivera,  to  whom  they  were  obliged  to  recur  for  sup- 
plies and  for  the  usual  guard.     Santa  Clara  was  in  consequence 


*  BoecftOA.  Indians  of  Alta  California,  in  KobinAon,  237,  <&c.  The  Lord's 
Prayer  in  their  langnage  is  as  follows :  "Chana  ech  tupana  ave  oncoh, 
otone  a  enaohin,  chame  cm  reino  lib!  yb  chosoDeo  esna  tupana  cham  flcche- 
tepe,  mioate  torn  cha  chaom,  pepsum  yg  oar  caychamo  y  i  juia^calme 
eai  ech.  Depnpnn  opoo  chamo  chum  oyote.  Amen/'  Daflot  de  MofVas, 
iLSM. 
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not  began  till  the  6th  of  January,  1111^  when  that  misBon  i 
on  the  charmiDg  plains  of  San  Bernardino.* 

The  miBsions  thus  estabUshe^l  in  Upper  Galifixnim  difbred  enen- 
tiallj  from  those  planted  in  the  other  sections  of  our  repuhlia 
Here  it  was  not  a  single  missionary,  Tentnring  alone  into  a  distant 
land,  fiieing  eveiy  danger  from  the  elements,  the  wild  beasta,  or  the 
untamed  child  of  the  forest :  the  missionary  Went  to  his  statioa 
attended  by  a  small  guard,  with  a  colony  of  Indian  conYerta,  b^ds 
of  cattle,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  i^cultural  and  other  imple- 
ments. Around  this  nucleus  of^converted  Indians,  others  soon 
gathered:  buildings  were  erected,  the  new-comers  formed  to 
habits  of  industry,  and  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
As  many  of  the  missionaries  were  ingenioos  in  mechanical  arts^  the  . 
Indians  were  formed  to  every  trade,  and  each  mission  yearly  sent 
off  its  cargoes  of  surplus  products  and  manufactures,  to  receive  in 
return  the  necessary  European  goods.  This  prosperity  constantly 
attracted  new-comers,  who  were  in  time  trained  to  tlie  life  of  the 
mission.  The  wealth  of  these  missions,  a  few  years  since,  shows 
how  great  the  progress  of  the  Indians  had  been. 

Father  Serra,  the  Prefect  Apostolic,  had  now  founded  a  goodly 
miml>er  of  missions,  which  began  to  bear  fruit  Baptisms  had  be- 
come numerous ;  the  new  converts  had  swelled  the  village  at  each 
mission,  and  peace,  order,  and  prosperity  had  begun  their  reign. 
Tliat  the  neophytes  might  not  be  deprived  of  the  sacrament  of  oon- 
fiimation,  the  Holy  See,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1774,  issued  a  bull 
conferring  on  the  Prefect  Apostolic  the  power  of  administering  it^ 
and  this  privilege  he  exercised,  though  for  a  time  prevented  by 
government  from  doing  so. 

Under  his  care  the  missions  henceforth  grew  and  prospered :  the 
only  afBiction  they  suffered  being  the  loss  of  the  veteran  Father 


*  In  tho  lon^ua^e  at  Santo  Clara  the  Oar  Father  runs  thns:  "  Appa  ma- 
crene  me  saura  itaraahtiga,*'  &o.    Duflot  de  Mofhia,  li.  893. 
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Cre^  wlio  died  at  Monterey  ob  die  fint  of  January,  1782,  after 
a  miflsioDaiy  career  of  thirty  years,  foorteen  «f  which  had  be^ 
spent  in  California.* 

Bat  if  procqperity  and  sacceeB  OEniled  on  the  miadone  from  San 
Di^o  to  San  Franciaco,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  a  new  miadon 
attempted  about  this  time.  The  power  exerdsed  by  the  missiona- 
ries  over  the  converted  Indians  in  the  reductions,  the  OMnagement 
of  the  property,  which  they  kept  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  kind 
cf  tutekge  in  which  the  new  Christiana  were  held,  had  drawn  great 
odium  on  the  Jesuits.  The  Francisoans,  nevertheless,  had  con. 
tinned  the  system,  being  convinced  of  its  expediency.  Not  so  the 
government,  v^ch  wished  to  justify  its  charges  against  the  sup- 
pressed order.  A  new  mission  was  therefore  to  be  formed,  in  which 
the  Fathers  were  to  confine  their  labors  to  the  ^iritual  instruction 
of  the  Indiana,  leaving  their  civilization  and  temporal  advancement 
in  the  hands  of  those  whom  interest,  zeal,  or  ambition  might  in- 
duce to  attempt  it  Four  missionaries  from  the  Franciscan  college 
of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Queretaro  accordingly  joined  the  captain- 
general,  Theodore  de  Croil,  and  by  his  orders  founded  two  missions 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Colorado  above  its  mouth :  one  under  the 
invocation  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul^  the -other  three  leagues  further 
south,  under  that  ci  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  both  intended 
lor  the  oonversi<m  oi  the  Yuma%  who  were  the  nearest  tribe. 

Matters  went  on  slowly ;  the  soldiers,  as  colonistSy  chose  the 
fiuvest  lands,  and  the  ejected  Indians,  deprived  of  their  crops,  be- 
gan ere  long  to  covet  the  flocks  of  the  invaders.  The  missionaries, 
whose  dutjr  led  them  daily  to  the  villages  of  the  Yumas,  saw  the 
danger,  and  in  vain  endeavored  to  excite  their  countrjmien  to 
measures  of  conciliation.  Vengeance  was  not  long  delayed.  One 
Sunday  in  July,  after  mass,  the  Indians,  to  the  number  of  several 
thousands,  simultaneously  attacked  both  missions,  set  fire  to  them, 

•  Palou,  Belsdon,  889. 
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■nd  MUed  Rivera,  the  commander,  and  hk  «ddien%  whii  nMMt  of 
the  flettiers.  The  mianonariea  hurried  aroimd  to  ezareiae  tbmr 
ministry,  confessiDg,  exhorting,  encouraging,  till  they  too  were  out 
down.  The  four  mianonarieB  who  perished  here  were  Father  John 
Diaz  and  Father  Matthew  Morena,  idioee  hodiea  were  fimnd  amid 
the  ruins  of  their  mission,  and  Father  Franosoo  Qaroea  and  John 
Barraneche,  of  th^  province  of  Florida,  whose  hodiea,  interred  hj 
an  old  woman,  were  recovered  some  time  after.  Of  these.  Father 
Oaroes  deserves  especial  notice  as  asoocessful  and  adventnrona 
miflsioner,  who  had  extended  his  excunions  to  Upper  Galifemia, 
and  traversed  much  of  the  country  north  of  the  Colorado^  so  thai, 
adapting  himself  to  Indian  life,  he  had  become  as  one  of  the  na- 
tives. Yet  loved  as  he  was,  the  Yumas  did  not  spare  him  in  the 
general  massacre.* 

The  missions  already  founded  did  not  satisfy  the  boundless  seal 
of  the  prefect,  the  venerable  Serra.  He  died  in  1784,  planning 
new  foundations,  and  still  eager  to  plant  the  cross  in  parts  as  yet 
unvisited.  Ten  missions  were  already  established,  and  about  ten 
thousand  Indians  had  been  baptized.  Among  the  enterprising  men 
who  have  attempted  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  few  deserve  a 
higher  place  than  Father  Juniper  Serra.  Nothing  is  more  admira- 
ble than  the  courage  he  displayed  in  the  effort  to  civilize  the  bar- 
barous tribes,  amid  whom  his  charity  had  called  him.  If  he  had 
not  the  heroic  sanctity  of  earlier  missionaries,  his  steady  develop- 
ment of  the  Jesuit  plan  of  miasious,  his  constant  attention,  assiduous 
labor,  and  prudence  iu  government,  often  amid  fiEictious  opposition, 
entitle  him  to  the  highest  place  ainong  illustrious  miasionaries.    Nor 


♦  Pttlou,  Kclaeion,  Ac,  240-8.  Noticioa  do  la  provincia  do  las  Califomias, 
ann.  1780.  Oonica  Apo^tolica  del  Colc|?io  do  la  Santa  Cnu  de  Qaeretaro. 
Moxioo,  1780,  vol.  i.  citod  by  Duflot  de  Mofras,  i.  S88. 

F.  Garccs  had  accompanied  F.  Font  from  Orcaoitas  to  Monterey  in  1775, 
and  with  him  first  drow  attention  to  the  Casas  Qimndes.  Their  joomal  and 
map  have  been  frcquenUy  eitod. 
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was  he  wanting  in  deep  and  tender  piety.  When  an  Indian  child 
that  he  was  about  to  baptize  was  taken  from  his  arms,  he  was 
deeply  moved.  ^  The  feelings  of  the  venerable  Father,  seeing  the 
baptism  oi  this  child  so  frustrated,  were  such,^  says  Palou, "  that  for 
many  days  the  8onx>w  and  pain  which  he  suffered  might  be  dis- 
covered in  his  countttiance, — the  good  Father  attributing  the  con- 
duct of  the  Indians  to  his  own  sins ;  and  many  years  afterwards, 
when  he  related  this  circumstance,  his  eyes  were  suffused  with 
tears.''  His  death  wasas  calm  as  his  life.  Sinking  under  a  malady 
of  the  lungs,  he  continued  his  labors,  visiting  the  missions,  admin- 
istering confirmation,  and  regulating  every  thiug,  till,  finding 
his  death  at  hand,  he  sent  for  the  nearest  Fathers  to  come  and  take 
.leave  of  him.  In  August  he  sank  gradually,  but  still  kept  up  and 
recited  his  office,  though  preparing  to  die.  On  the  27th  of  that 
month  he  directed  Father  Palou  to  consecrate  a  host,  and  ^ve  him 
the  holy  viaticum.  In  the  course  of  the  same  day  he  ordered  his 
coffin,  and  received  the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction  on  his  bed, 
— a  mat  stretched  over  a  board.  The  next  day,  August  28, 1784, 
he  was  up  again  and  cheerful,  but  presently  retiring  to  his  hard 
couch,  lay  down  and  expired  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh,  at  the 
age  of  71.* 

*  Palou,  Belaoion  Hifttorioa  de  U  VidA  del  V.  P.  Junipero  Bom :  liezicOy 
1787. 
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CALIFOBNIA   MISSION (OOHTINUKD.) 

Father  Paloo,  Prefect  Apostolic— Sketch  of  a  Caltfbrnla  mlarion— IOmIoiis  of  Santa  Bar- 
hara,  Santa  Crox,  and  Sol«dad  founded— Father  Laxven  Prefect— Mlvloiia  fcondad  In 
hla  time— State  of  misilon  during  the  dvU  war— The  repabUo— It  plondan  the  mli- 
alona,  and  expels  the  Fathers— Rapid  decline  of  the  miadcMi*— GalUbmia  taken  by  tlia 
Americana— Cloee  of  the  miasiona. 

On  the  death  of  Fatlier  Serra,  his  future  biographer,  Fathw 
Palou,  was  appointed  Prefect  Apostolic ;  but  before  we  enter  on  the 
history  of  his  administration,  we  shall  describe  these  missions  as 
they  then  existed,  for  thougli  the  California  mission  began  about 
the  period  of  the  American  revolution,  and  attained  a  wonderful 
degree  of  prosperity,  it  is  now  as  much  a  matter  of  the  past,  as  the 
Iroquois  or  Huron  missions  in  the  north. 

A  rectangular  building,  eighty  or  ninety  yards  in  front,  and 
about  as  deep,  composed  the  mission.  In  one  end  was  the  church 
artd  parsonage.  The  interior  was  a  large  and  beautiful  court, 
adorned  with  trees  and  fountains,  surrounded  by  galleries,  on 
wliioh  opened  the  rooms  of  the  missionaries,  stewards,  and  trav- 
ellers, the  shops,  schools,  store-rooms  &c^  and  granary.  A  part, 
separated  off,  and  called  the  monastery,  was  reserved  for  the  Indian 
girls,  where  they  were  taught  by  native  women  to  spin  and  weave, 
and  rec4»ive<l  such  other  instruction  as  was  suited  to  their  sex.* 
The  boys  learned  trades,  and  those  who  excelled  were  promoted  to 
the  rnfik  of  chiefs  ^^^^s  giving  a  dignity  to  labor  which  impelled  all 
to  OTiihrat'e  it. 

R'leh  mission  was  directed  by  two  friars :  one  of  whom  super- 
intended this  mission-building  and  the  religious  instruction ;  the 

*  See  the  pUn  of  the  mlatuon  of  San  Lois  Bey  in  Dnflot. 
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Other  the  iSeld-kbon,  in  which  he  always  tbok  part»  teaching 
eonsilio  manuquej  to  use  their  own  expreflsion, — ^by  advice  and 
example.  How  well  they  succeeded  we  may  judge  by  the  results 
which  they  obtained,  and  by  the  affecticm  of  the  Indians.  Those 
who,  but  a  few  years  since,  visited  these  missions,  were  amazed  to 
see  that  with  such  petty  resources,  most  fiequently  without  the  aid 
of  the  white  mechanics,  with  Indian  workmen  alone,  they  accom^ 
plished  so  much,  not  only  in  agriculture,  but  in  architecture  and 
mechanics — ^m  mills,  machines,  bridges,  roads,  canals  for  irriga* 
tion — and  accomplished  it  only  by  transforming  hostile  and  indolent 
aavages  into  laborious  carpenters,  masons,  coopers,  saddlers,  shoe- 
makers, weavers,  stone-cutters,  brick-makers,  and  lime-burners.* 

The  discipline  was  indeed  severe,  and  the  whole  establishment 
conducted  like  some  large  &ctory.  This  has  excited,  in  modem 
times,  great  outcry ;  but  the  missions  have  been  abolished,  and  the 
Indians  left  to  the  ^  enlightened  "  men  of  our  day.  Under  their 
care  the  Indians  have  perished  like  smoke  before  the  wind,  and 
men  now  sigh  for  the  missions.! 


*  Dnflot  de  Mofhn,  Exploration  de  TOregon,  lea  Californies,  ^c.  i.  261 ; 
BobiiiMni,  life  in  California,  84. 

t  Hear  the  aighs  of  Bartlett,  the  United  States  oommiesioner :  '*  Five  thoa- 
sand  IndiiuiB  were  at  one  time  collected  at  the  mission  of  St.  Gabriel.  They 
are  represented  to  have  been  sober  and  industrioas,  well  clothed  and  fed ; 
and  seem  to  have  experienced  as  high  a  state  of  happiness  as  they  are  adapted 
by  nature  to  receive. 

**  These  five  thousand  Indians  constitated  a  largo  family,  of  which  the  padres 
were  the  social,  roligions,  and  we  might  also  »ay  political  heads. 

'*  living  thus,  this  vile  and  degraded  race  begun  to  learn  Honic  of  the  funda- 
mental princifies  of  civilized  life.  The  institution  of  marriage  began  to  bo 
respected  and  blessed  by  the  rites  of  religion,  grew  to  be  so  much  considered, 
that  deviations  from  its  duties  were  somewhat  un frequent  occurrences.  The 
girls,  on  their  arrival  at  the  age  of  puberty,  were  separated  from  the  re»t  oi 
the  population,  and  taught  the  useful  arts  of  sewing,  weaving,  carding,  <&c., 
and  were  only  permitted  to  mingle  with  the  population  when  they  had  as- 
sumed the  character  of  wImios.  • 

^  When,  at  present,  we  look  around  and  behold  the  state  of  the  Indians  in 
this  country— when  we  see  their  women  degraded  into  a  scale  of  life  too 

6* 
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Around  the  misBion-biiildiiig  raw  the  houns  of  Uielndiaiii^  uid 
of  a  few  white  settlen:  at  Tarioiia  distanoea  were  ranohea  or 
hamletsi  each  with  its  Miocunal  chapel  In  a  little  building  hy 
the  mifision  was  a  picket  of  five  honemen,  half  aokUen^  half 
oouriera. 

The  regulations  of  the  miflsions  were  unifonn*  At  daybreak  the 
angelus  summoned  all  to  the  church  for  prayen  and  mass^  from 
which  they  returned  to  breakfest  Then  all  joined  their  re^MOtiTe 
bands,  and  proceeded  to  their  regular  libor.  At  eleven  they  re- 
turned to  dine,  and  rested  till  two,  when  labor  reoommenoed  and 
lasted  till  the  angelus,  which  was  rung  an  hour  before  sunset 
After  prayen  and  the  beads,  they  supped  and  spent  the  evening  in 
innocent  amusements.  Their  food  was  the  fresh  beef  and  mutton 
plentifully  supplied  by  their  flocks,  cakes  of  wheat  and  Indian,  with 
peas,  beans,  and  such  other  vegetables  as  they  chose  to  raise. 

Tlie  dress  of  the  men  was  a  sliirt,  trowsers,  and  blanket,  though 
the  alcalde  and  chiefs  of  gangs  of  workmen  wore  frequently  the 
complete  SpauisL  dres.^.  The  dross  of  the  women  was  the  usual 
one,  with  the  invariable  blanket.  When  the  crops  were  harvest- 
ed, each  mission  sold  or  shipped  its  breadstu&,  wine,  oil,  hemp 
and  cordage,  hides  and  tallow,  and  from  the  returns  distributed 
to  the  Indians  clothes,  handkerchief,  tobacco,  and  other  articles. 
The  surplus  was  spent  in  the  purchase  of  necessaries  for  the  mis* 
fdon,  furniture  for  the  church  or  the  houses,  implements  of  agr>- 
culture,  tools,  &c. 

Besides  the  funds  thus  resulting  from  their  own  labors,  the  In- 
dians enjoyed  the  revenue  of  a  portion  of  the  "Pious  fund," 

monial  to  be  even  domestics — ^when  we  behold  their  men  bnitalixed  hj 
drink,  incapable  of  work,  and  following  a  system  of  petty  thievery  for  a  liv- 
ing, homaidty  cannot  refVain  ttom  wishing  that  the  dilapidated  mission  of 
San  Gabriel  should  be  renovated,  its  broken  walls  be  rebuilt,  its  roofless 
houses  be  covered,  and  its  deserted  halls  be  again  filled  with  its  andent  in- 
doBtriouB,  happy,  and  contented  ori^^nal  population." — BariltU^s  P^rmmal 
JISvTVliM,  iL  Si. 
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which  had  been  bestowed  by  ohAiitable  pmons  on  the  old  Jesuit 
miaaioD :  the  missionariee,  boond  bj  vows  of  poyerty,  receiying 
oniy  food  and  clothing. 

The  Indians  of  a  npssion  were  not  all  of  the  same  tribe,  but 
perfect  harmony  prevailed,  and  when  the  season  of  work  was  over, 
many- paid  vints  to  their  countrymen,  and  seldom  returned  alone. 
Sometimes  a  aealous  Christian  would  visit  his  own  tribe  as  an 
apostle,  to  announce  the  happiness  enjoyed  under  the  mild  rule  of 
the  go^>eL  In  this  way  the  missions  constantly  received  new 
^oceesbns,  for  the  good  friars  had  the  art  of  making  labor  atr 
tractive. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Father  Palou  was  to  found  the  mission 
of  Santa  Barbara,  which  was  begun  on  the  4th  of  December^  1786, 
at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  arid  mountains.  This  was  followed  on 
the  8th  of  December,  1787,  by  that  of  La  Purisima  (Doncepcion, 
separated  from  that  of  San  Luis  Obispo  by  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
pbiin.  Soon  after,  in  1791,  the  mission  of  Santa  Cruz,  near  Bran- 
dforte,  was  founded  in  August,  and  that  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la 
Sdedad  in  October,  in  a  delightful  cafion,  which  extends  to  Mon- 
terey. These  were  the  last  acts  of  Father  Palou's  administration ; 
for  it  is  said  that  he  then  left  California,  and  became  Superior  of 
the  convent  oi  San  Fernando,  in  the  city  of  Mexico.* 

Under  Father  Lazven,  who  was  the  next  prefect,  the  California 
misBion  received  still  greater  development.  In  the  single  year 
1797  he  founded  three  missions — San  Jos6,  San  Miguel,  and  San 
Fernando  Rey.  The  first,  which  dates  from  the  18th  of  June,  is 
at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  low  hills,  aloDg  which  runs  the  San  Joa- 
quin. Its  proximity  to  the  Tulares,  enabled  this  mission  to  collect 
a  great  number  of  Indians,  and  it  was  soon  one  of  the  most  fiour^ 
ishing  and  conunercial  in  all  California. 

San  Miguel  arose  on  the  25th  of  July,  in  a  beautiful  plain,  into 

•  Forbes'  CalifomiA,  80. 
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which  teyeral  nioiintaiii  gorges  enter,  giring  easy  aooen  to  other 
misBioDB,  while  San  Fernando,  founded  on  the  feast  of  the  Nativity 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  lay  nearer  San  Gabriel  AH  these  miiwions 
soon  attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  • 

The  next  mission  was  that  of  San  Luis  Rey  de  FVancia,  which 
arose  in  the  wilderness  at  a  time  when  France  rejected  alike  the 
feith,  institutions,  and  &mily  of  that  holy  king.  Its  founder,  the 
iUustrioUs  Father  Peyri,  raised  a  thatched  cottage  by  the  beantifiil 
banks  of  the  San  Luis  on  the  feast  of  his  patron.  Saint  Anthony  of 
Padua,  in  the  year  1 798.  A  few  cattle  and  some  oonyerted  Indians 
were  all  that  he  asked  from  the  next  mission,  and  thus  he  founded 
San  Luis  Roy  among  the  Ecchis.  From  this  feeble  commence- 
ment rose  the  greatest  of  the  Californian  reductions,  as  English, 
French,  and  American  writers  all  concur  in  asserting.  Its  church 
of  stone  is  ninety  feet  deep,  and  rises  at  one  end  in  a  beautiful 
tower  and  dome ;  and  from  its  facade  extends  a  colonnade,  not 
without  architectural  beauty,  and  nearly  ^ve  hundred  feet  long, 
while  in  depth  it  is  almost  of  equal  dimensions.  Father  Peyri 
was  not  only  an  architect,  but  also  an  able  mission-director.  He 
soon  had  3500  Indian  converts,  scattered  in  twenty  ranches,  and 
the  whole  place  bore  marks  of  industry,  and  consequently  of  peaoe 
and  plenty. 

Spain  now  began  to  reel  under  the  effects  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion ;  and  the  distracted  state  of  the  mother  country  and  the  col- 
onies materially  affected  the  missions,  which  were  in  a  great  meas- 
ure left  to  their  own  resources.  For  several  years  their  funds  came 
very  irregularly,  but  the  Indians,  who  relied  chiefly  on  their  own 
labor,  suffered  no  loss,  and  the  only  difficulty  was  that  new  mis- 
sions could  not  be  undertaken ;  and  the  weakness  of  the  govern- 
ment seemed  to  offer  an  opportunity  to  the  savage  tribes  to  bunt 
on  these  frontier  stations. 

Amid  this  period  of  trial  Father  Lazven  died  in  1803,  at  his 
mission  of  Carmel,  where  he  was  interred.    His  successcMr  found- 
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ed  the  miirioii  of  Santa  IneA  in  the  following  jear,  on  a  beantiftd 
prairie,  embosomed  in  the  bills,  a  perfect  garden  of  fertility.*  In 
1817  the  missionaries  resumed  llieir  aetivity,  and  Father  Ventura 
Fortuni  founded  the  mission  of  San  Rafael  among  the  JouskioUs- 
m6,  and  the  piefoct,  Father  Mariano  Payeras,  proposed  to  the 
Spanish  king  to  establish  a  presidio  at  Telame,  and  missions  run- 
ning in  a  Hue  from  San  Luis  Rey  to  San  Jos^,  but  the  power  of 
Spain  in  tiie  western  world  was  already  tottering,  and  the  project 
was  abanddnedf 

Left  to  their  own  resources,  the  missionaries  did  not  fidter: 
they  steadily  advanced  the  fiiith ;  and  in  August,  1823,  Father 
Amoroe  began  the  mission  of  San  Francisco  Solano  among  the 
Guilucos,  the  most  northerly  and  last  of  all  those  religious  estab- 
hshmeuts  which  now  lie  in  ruins,  and  the  only  one  that  dates  from 
the  period  of  the  Mexican  republic.  The  same  Father  did,  indeed, 
attempt  another  in  1827,  but  the  little  chapel  ci  Saint  Rose  waa 
all  that  he  could  accomplish.| 

Echandia,  the  first  governor  sent  by  the  Mexican  republic  to 
California,  arrived  in  1824.  A  countryman  of  ours  calls  him 
**  the  scourge  ci  California,  an  instigator  of  vice,  who  sowed  seeds 
of  dishonor  not  to  be  extirpated,  while  a  mission  remains  to  be 
robbed.'*§  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  interfere  in  the  established 
plan  of  the  missions,  and  attempt  to  take  all  temporal  direction  from 
the  missionaries.   The  latter  opposed  this  invasion  of  the  rights  of 

♦  Da^ot  de  Mofras,  Exploration,  i.  869,  877,  888,  418. 

t  Id.  884.  As  a  specimen  of  the  languages  of  these  missions,  we  give  the 
Initial  words  of  the  Our  Father  in  each : 

1.  San  Fernando T  yorao  yona  taray  tncapama,  ^c 

8.  San  Gabriel T  yonac  y  yogin  tucupiagnacsa,  ^c. 

8.  Ban  BafiMl,  Jooskioosm^. . .  Api  maco  sa  liletormanenas,  &q. 

4.  Chocoayem  . . .  .Api  maco  su  liieco  man^nas,  &c. 

5.  San  F.  Solano,  Gailaoos. . . .Alia  igame  mutry  o  cose  mi  zahaa. 

6.  San  Lais  Bey,  Kechi Cham  na  cham  migtupanga  auconan. 

7.  Santa  Inez Dios  caquicoco  upalequen  alapa. 

I  Id.  445^147.  %  Robinson,  Lift  in  California,  141. 
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dieir  Indianiy  who  they  dearly  IbreBaw  trare  doomed  to  deslnie- 
tion,  if  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  agents  of  gorernmeiit  Jg^liMiy^if^ 
persisted  in  his  plan  of  pillage,  drove  out  the  fearleaa  Mi-tfuCTi 
and  loaded  with  ill  treatment  Father  Sanchei,  the  prefect  or  piea- 
ident  of  the  missions,  so  that  the  venerahk  man,  after  struggling 
fi>r  years  against  the  oppressors  of  his  forest  children,  died  of 
grief  in  1831,  consoled  in  his  last  moments  by  the  conduct  of  the 
upright  Don  Manuel  Victoria,  who -for  a  few  months  restored  the 
missions.*  But  that  excellent  governor  was  soon  removed,  and 
the  plunder  recommenced.  Father  Antonio  Peyri,  a  man  of  energy 
and  capacity,  and  though  advanced  in  years,  still  hale,  and  able 
to  maintain  his  rights,  became  peculiarly  obnoxious.  He  was 
driven  from  his  mission  of  San  Luis  Rey,  which  he  had  founded 
and  directed  with  admirable  skill  for  thirty-four  years.  The  en- 
treaties and  team  of  his  neophytes  could  not  obtain  his  continu- 
ance, and  as  ho  tore  himself  from  his  flock,  to  embark  for  Mexico, 
tears  streamed  down  his  aged  cheeks.  For  years  after  the  Indians 
preserved  a  painting,  which  represented  Father  Pc}!!  amid  his 
neo])hytes,  and  frequently  came  to  recite  their  prayers  before  that 
effigy  of  him  who  had  first  led  them  to  a  knowledge  of  Crod,  and 
when  he  finally  proceeded  to  Barcelona,  every  stranger  was  eageriy 
questioned  for  tidings  of  their  beloved  guide,  and  heard  them  speak 
with  siglis  of  their  happy  state,  when  directed  by  his  paternal  hand. 
Such  is  the  testimony  of  Forbes  and  Robinson  in  1835,  of  Duflot 
de  Mofras  in  1840,  and  even  of  Bartlett  in  1862.t 


♦  Daflot  de  Mofras,  Exploration,  i.  272. 

t  Id.  848 ;  Robinson,  19-108 ;  Bartlott,  Personal  Xarrativo,  ii.  92.  Father 
Antonio  Peyri  was  bom  in  Catalonia  in  1765,  and  mnst  have  entered  the 
Franciscan  order  at  an  early  a^,  as  he  waa  bnt  little  over  thirty  when  he 
founded  his  celebrated  miMion.  'V^'hen  he  left  it,  San  Luia  Bey  contained 
a  popalation  of  8000,  many  of  whom  were  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  and  me- 
chanioe  of  other  trades.  They  possessed  sixty  thousand  head  of  cattle,  and 
raised  thirteen  thousand  bushels  of  grain  a  year.  After  spending  a  short 
time  at  a  oonvent  of  his  order  in  Mexico,  he  returned  to  his  native  eoonUy. 
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At  Sah  LniB  Olnipo^  Fathflr  Martanez  had  formed  his  flock  to 
industiy :  they  wove  and  dyed  OTdinary  doth  and  fine  cotton  &b- 
licBi  which  would  soon  have  made  them  a  proq>erous  and  happy 
colony,  even  amid  the  increasing  whites,  but  he  was  brutally 
expelled.  Five  other  Fathers  were  driven  from  other  miasiops, 
and  a  regular  system  <A  robbery  commenced :  ranch  after  ranch 
was  taken,  cattle  swept  o^  and  the  Indians,  seduced  from  their  la- 
bors by  Echandia  the  governor,  were  so  inflamed  against  the  mis- 
sionaries, that  they  attempted  to  kill  Father  Cabot  at  San  Miguel. 
At  the  view  of  this  misery,  several  other  Fathers,  exposed  to  ill 
tieatment  and  penecution,  resolved  to  leave  the  country,  where 
some  had  spent  thirty  and  forty  years  in  civilizing  the  Indians, 
and  raising  them  to  a  state  ci  ease,  -and  comfort,  and  plenty.  They 
departed  as  pocx-  as  they  had  lived,  for  they  lost  nothing :  it  was 
their  neophytes  who  had  been  robbed.*  The  number  of  mis- 
aionaiies  was  now  so  reduced,  that  in  1833,  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment applied  to  the  college  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  at  Zacate- 
cas,  and  obtained  ten  misraonaries  for  California,  who  took  the 
richer  and  mcNre  northerly  stations  ;f  and  Father  Duran,  who  had 
jost  succeeded  F.  Francisco  Garcia  Diego  as  prefect,  removed  to 
Santa  Barbara,  after  being  for  a  time  imprisoned  on  a  frivolous 
chaige.| 

*  Duiloide  MoArw,  Exploration,  i.  275,  879;  Bobinson,  135-81. 

t  Bnflot  de  Mofhw,  Exploration,  274 ;  Robinson^a  Life  in  California^  p.  150. 

X  Bobinaon,  159, 197.  Whilo  the  misAionaries  of  California  were  thus  per- 
•ecnted,  they  welcomed  the  per»eouted  from  other  lands.  **  About  this  pe- 
riod, the  latter  part  of  January,  1882,*'  says  RobioBon  (p.  122),  *'a  small  brig 
entered  the  desolate  bay  of  San  Pedro  and  anchored.  On  the  succeeding 
morning,  two  passengerB  were  landed  on  the  barren  strand,  and  there  left, 
with  two  bottles  of  water  and  one  biscuit,  and  nothing  to  protect  them  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  season.  Here,  more  than  thirty  miles  from  any  hab- 
itation, sAve  a  small  hat  two  leagues  off,  they  passed  a  sleepless  night.  The 
CMoal  stroU  of  an  idle  Indian  in  search  of  shells,  was  the  means  of  giving 
iaibnnation  to  the  Padre  at  St.  Gabriel,  where,  ^hrough  his  kindness  and 
sympathy,  they  foond  a  cordial  welcome.  They  were  Messrs.  Baohelot  and 
8liort|  two  Cstholio  prifosts,  who,  in  oonseqaeuoe  of  their  unpopolar  religion, 
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Meanwhile,  the  governmeiit  in  Califernia  was'oaRymg  on  the 
work  of  secularization  or  plunder,  and  the  yenr  1834  may  be  con- 
ndered  as  that  ci  the  complete  oYerthrow  of  the  misBioiia;  although 
it  was  not  till  1837  that  it  was  finally  and  offidally  decreed  by 
congress.  But  this  act  of  congress  was  as  mmeoessary  as  a  later 
one,  in  1840,  for  then  restoration  was  impossible :  the  property  of 
the  poor  Indians  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  i^nnderen^  and 
there  was  no  power  to  wrest  it  from  them. 

The  mission  of  St.  Gabriel  had  its  vineyards  planted  by  Fath« 
Jos^  Maria  Zalvidea,  which  already  produced  excellent  wine :  he 
was  negotiating  with  an  American  house  for  iron  fences.  All 
around  was  activity,  industry,  and  enterprise,  created  by  him ;  for 
his  ships,  loaded  with  the  products  of  the  mission,  sailed  r^^ulariy 
for  Lima  and  San  Bias ;  but  neither  here  nor  at  San  Juan  Capis^ 
trano,  also  under  bis  care,  could  ho  prevent  the  spoliation.  His 
vmeyards  were  torn  up,  and  in  a  short  time  misery  usurped  the 
place  of  plenty  and  industry  * 

At  this  pericxl,  the  missions  contained  30,650  Indians,  424,000 
he^id  of  cattle,  62,500  horsos,  321,500  sheep,  and  raiwd  annually 
122,500  bushels  of  wheat  and  niaize.f  This  property  was  now 
handed  over  to  the  authoritic^s,  who  allotte<l  some  to  each  family. 
Here  and  .there  a  missionary,  In^tter  able  to  struggle  with  in- 
trij^uing  men,  saved  the  mission  buildings  and  the  live-stock  given 
to  his  neophytes,  but  in  most  cases,  they  were  deprived  of  it  al- 
most immediately.  The  uiissionary  was  merely  allowed  rations 
for  his  support,  and  the.se  were  often  never  sent     Thus,  in  1838, 


had  been  forced  to  leave  the  Sandwich  lulands,  not withfitandingr  their proU»> 
tiition  ojruinHt  the  arbitrary'  nica>*urc.  All  rcnion^tranoea  were  useleM :  thfiy 
vroTii  inwultcd,  driven  on  board,  and  tlto  niinenibld  craft  was  ordered  to  gf*^ 
under  way  without  delay." — Jiohlnmn,  159,  197.  For  an  Engliah  account 
aec  *' SimpHonV  Overland  Journey  around  the  World." 

*  Duflot  do  Mofras,  Exploration  do  TOrcgoD,  dea  Califomieii,  Ae.  i.  854 
Bobineon,  28. 

t  Id.  1.  820. 
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FaUier  Saii«y  of  whom  an  American  says,  **  it  was  a  hap|»neai 
indeed  to  have  known  Idm,"  died  of  hunger  and  wretchedness  at 
his  miflsioQ  of  La  Soledad,  having  refused  to  abandon  his  constantly 
decreasing  flocL  Neithelr  his  age,  his  goodness,  his  oharity,  nor 
gentle  character,  coald  win  -a  petty  Hying  on  the  spot  where  thon* 
Bands  had  enjoyed  his  hospitality.  One  day  in  August,  though 
worn  down  by  suffering  and  want,  he  gathered  his  flock  in  the 
church,  but  had  only  just  begun  the  mass  when  has  strength 
failed  him :  he  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  expired  in  the 
arms  of  those  Indians  whom  he  had  spent  thirty  years  in  instructing 
and  protecting.  Father  Fortuni,  the  founder  of  the  mission  of  San 
Rafiiel,  expired  soon  after.* 

Not  even  the  elevation  of  Father  Francisco  Garcia  Di^o,  an 
<dd  California  missionary,  to  the  episcopacy,  in  1840,  could  arrest 
the  work  of  sacrilege.  When  Duflot  de  Mofras  visited  the  missions 
in  1842,  several  of  the  missions  were  entirely  dosed,  the  Indians 
l^ui  dwindled  down  fix>m  30,000  to  4450,  their  cattle  from 
424,000  to  28,000,  and  their  other  stock  in  proportion.!  The 
mission  and  church  of  San  IMego  were  in  ruins,  and  the  mission" 
ary,  F.  Vicente  Oliva,  had  but  one  little  &rm  for  his  remaining 
five  hundred  Lidians.  That  of  San  Juan  Capistrano  was  in  ruins 
toa  Amid  the  ruins  of  San  Gabriel  he  found  the  unbroken  Bis- 
cayan,  Father  Thomas  Estenega,  seated  in  a  field  before  a  large 
table,  with  his  sleeves  rolled  up,  kneading  clay,  and  teaching  his 
Indiflis  to  make  bricks.  At  San  Fernando,  Santa  Clara,  and  at 
Santa  Inez,  the  missionaries  had  contrived  to  save  much.  St. 
Mnaventure,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Juan  Bautista,  San  Miguel,  Carmel, 
the  Conception,  and  San  Rafael  were  deserted  or  in  ruins.  St. 
Barbara  was  the  residence  of  Father  Narcissus  Duran,  the  kind, 
generous,  benevolent,  and  devoted  prefect.     At  San  Luis  Obispo, 

*  Duflot ;  BobinsoD,  p.  80. 

t  Duflot  de  Moftas,  EzploratioD  do  rOregon  des  Cslifonues,  Ac  L  820, 
889. 
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amid  the  niiniy  he  found,  in  the  greatest  miaerT;  the  oldeat  mia- 
aionarj  in  the  country,  Father  Ramon  Abelia,  whom  La  Peyrouae 
had  seen  there  in  1787.  This  aged  man  had  do  bed  but  a  hida^ 
DO  cup  but  a  horn,  no  food  but  some  dried  bee£  In  vain  had  F. 
Duran  urged  him  to  leave  his  place  and  take  one  of  greater  ease ; 
he  determined  to  die  at  the  mission,  and  divided  all  the  alms  sait 
him  among  his  poor  and  plundered  Indians.  Founder  of  several 
of  the  missions  that  now  lay  in  ruins,  he  still  talked  of  proceeding 
to  found  others  in  the  nortlk  At  La  Soledad,  it  was  lonelineas  in- 
deed :  there  were  silent  ruins,  but  no  missionary — not  an  Indian 
nor  a  sin^e  head  of  cattle ;  the  vineyards  were  abandoned,  the 
gardens  overgrown,  and  the  orchards  wild.  At  San  Jos^  the  pre- 
fect of  the  northern  missions,  Father  Gonzalez,  received  from  the 
civil  administrator  an  allowance  of  food  less  than  would  be  given 
to  a  cnminal.  San  Francisco  Solano  Jiad  been  destroyed,  and  the 
materials  taken  by  Don  Mariano  Vallcjo  to  construct  his  beautiful 


mansion.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  these  missions,  which  still  numbered  thir- 
teen missionaries ;  but  civil  war  now  broke  out ;  the  remaining  mis- 
sions were  occupied  by  the  conteiidiug  parties,  and  the  Indians 
were  drawn  into  the  quarrel,  l^fore  any  order  could  be  restored, 
the  American  war  ensued ;  California  was  taken,  the  gold  mines 
drew  a  new  population  to  the  country,  and  the  Indians  of  the 
missions  have  entirely  disappean^d.  Four  of  the  old  missionaries 
still  remain  at  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Juan  Bautista,  but  th^work 
of  Father  Serra  and  his  successors  has  been  totally  destroyed, 
never  to  be  restored  again.  f 

The  Indians  of  California,  like  the  Seminoles  in  Florida,  have 
taken  to  the  mountains  and  forestis  and  in  retaliation  for  the 
wholesale  robbery  practised  on  them,  have  plundered  the  setUen 
and  emigrants.     War  was  tried  in  vain,  and  the  government  of 

*  Daflot  de  Mofraa,  Exploration,  i.  88a-447. 
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the  United  States  is  now  reviving  the  mianon  pian,  omitting,  of 
oouree,  the  leligiouB  feature.  On  the  San  Joaquin  river  they  have 
ooUected  Indians^  laid  out  fimna,  gathered  cattle,  and  are,  in  iac% 
punuing  the  plan  of  the  Frandscana.  HowjOur  this  tribute  to  the 
missionaries  will  sncceed,  remains  to  be  seen,* 


CHAPTEB    VIII; 

OKKBRAL  VISW   OF   THE   SPANISH   MISSIONS. 

FUm  of  Um  BpaiiUh  mlaskmarlcs— Failnre  of  the  oiigloal  method— The  rednetloii  sys- 
tcni— Goaiplaliili  nd  ehufce  egaliut  limits  tffeet  on  Che  Indfauie— Its  eomplete 


We  have  thus  brought  to  a  close  the  history  of  the  various 
Indian  missions  in  the  states  and  territories  of  Spanish  origin,  and 
we  may  here  pause  to  examine  the  plans  pursued  by  the  religibus 
who  attempted  the  great  work  of  converting  the  Indians.  The 
earliest  attempts  arose  from  exploring  expeditions,  when  missiona- 
ries were  left  to  labor  alone,  or  were*  attempts  made  by  Fathers 
who  ventured  alone  into  the  wilderness.  Almost  all  these  &iled, 
and  resulted  only  in  ^ving  martyrs  to  the  Church.  This  was  the 
case  in  New  Mexico  and  in  Florida  down  to  the  close  ci  the  six- 
teenth century. 

The  reduction  plan  was  then  begun  in  two  different  modes. 
In  Florida,  the  converts,  with  Indians  from  other  parts,  were 
formed  into  villages  near  the  Spanish  settlements,  and  were  grad- 

•  Pieroe'B  Message,  1854,  p.  468. 
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Vftlly  tniBed  to  the  usfigM  of  cmliaed  Kfe,  and  is  fhkwi^fti 
of  Christian  yillages  spread  OTer  die  ooontiy.  In  tfaeacy  the  ] 
irfonarj  had  merely  a  spiritual  power ;  the  Indiana  weie  kft  fiee 
under  the  gpvemmeiit  ci  their  chiefe,  and  their  progroas  was  con- 
sequently slow.    They  remained,  to  all  intents,  a  disdnet  olasSb 

In  New  Mexico  and  California  another  83rstem  prevailed.  A 
mission  was  erected,  containing  a  church,  shops,  infirmaries,  granar 
ries,  schools,  and  other  ncco!«ary  apartments.  Two  misnonaries, 
with  some  converted  Indians  and  a  stock  of  cattle,  agricultnnJ 
unplements,  tooltt,  and  ninchinery,  took  possession,  and  endeavored 
to  draw  some  of  tlio  surrounding  natives  to  the  mission.  Thk 
was  done  chiefly  througli  the  converted  Indians.  Once  in  the 
mission,  tlie  native  was  no  longer  free :  under  the  compulsory 
system  employed,  he  was  instmctcd  in  Christianity,  accustomed 
to  laboc,  and  according  to  the  ability  which  he  displayed,  applied 
to  some  trader  Eiich  one  belonged  to  a  section  governed  by  a 
chief,  who  le<l  his  party  to  church  or  labor,  and  was  frequently 
not  sparing  of  bluws  in  enforcing  promptness.  Against  this  the 
Indian  at  first  reU'lied  ;  but  as  all  his  wants  were  satisfied,  he 
soon  became  attached  to  his  life,  and  would  draw  others  of  Ins 
oonntr}'men  in,  and  easily  persuaded  them  to  submit  to  the 
routine. 

Many  learned  Spanish  thoroughly,  and  all  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Christian  reli^on,  which  they  faithfully  practised. 
Thus  they  gained  two  great  benefits — ^peace  and  comfitft  in  this 
life,  and  means  of  attaining  happiness  in  the  next 

Many  writers  have,  however,  denounced  this  ocMnpulsory  sya- 
tem  as  one  of  tyranny,  as  degrading  a  noble  and  independent 
race  into  a  herd  of  slaves.  BeKgious  prejudice  has  clearly  some 
part  in  the  condemnation  thus  freely  given  by  a  class  of  writers, 
as  is  evinced  by  their  ignorance  of  CathoUc  doctrines,  and  the 
slighting  tone  in  which  they  speak  of  them ;  but  still  the  question 
arises,  as  to  the  merit  of  the  system.    The  motive  and  the  ancoefli 
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€iui  act  do  not  always  justify  the  mean^  and  in  the  present  oase^ 
while  the  former  was  undoubtedly  good,  and  the  latter  great  be- 
yond a  parallel,  the  fiactihat  the  missionaries  temporarily  deprived 
the  Indians  <^  liberty  is  considered  an  act  altogether  unjustifiable. 

Modem  theorists  consider  the  savage  of  the  plains  a  man  en- 
dowed with  equal  social  rights  as  the  inhabitant  of  a  civilized  state. 
In  the  eye  of  the  Spanish  missionaries,  he  was  a  child  to  be.iiv- 
stnicted,  and  might  be  put  ui^der  restramt  in  onjto  to  teach  him 
the  rudiments  of  religion,  learning,  and  the  means  of  supp(»rt» 
This  is  the  question  in  its  last  resort,  and  we  are  inclined  to  c(^- 
sider  the  missionaries  as  correct  in  their  view.  The  officers  of  the 
United  States  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  Moreover,  the 
Indians  themselves,  when  instructed,  approved  of  the  measure,  and 
when  restored  to  freedom  by  the  government,  regretted  the  period 
of  subjection.  Of  this  there  are  innumerable  proofs.  The  con- 
dition of  the  wild  Indian  is  well  known ;  that  of  the  mission  ^ 
dian  under  the  Fathers  equally  so ;  that  of  the  mission  Indian 
ance  his  liberation  a  matter  of  daily  comment  The  native  in 
the  first  was  ignorant  <^  God,  and  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life ;  in 
the  second,  a  Christian,  industrious  and  happy,  though  to  some 
extent  enslaved ;  in  the  third,  a  poor  degraded  being. 

^  Hie  best  and  most  unequivocal  pxx>f^"  says  Forbes,  ^  of  the 
good  conduct  <^  the  Frandscan  Fathers,  is  to  be  found  in  the  un- 
bounded aflEecdon  and  devotion  invariably  shown  towards  them  by 
their  Indian  subjects.  They  venerate  them,  not  only  as  friends 
and  Others,  but  with  a  degree  ci  devotedness  approaching  to  ado- 
ration. On  the  occasion  of  the  removals  which  have  taken  place 
of  late  years  from  political  causes,  the  distress  of  the  Indians  in 
parting  with  their  pastors  has  been  extreme.  They  have  entreated 
to  be  allowed  to  follow  them  in  their  exile,  with  tears  and  lament- 
ations, and  with  all  the  demonstrations  of  true  sorrow  and  un- 
bounded affection.  Indeed,  if  there  ever  existed  an  instance  of 
the  perfect  justice  and  propriety  of  the  comparison  of  the  priest 
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and  bis  disciples  to  a  shephod  and  his  flock,  it  n  in  the  < 
which  we  are  treating."* 

The  chief  of  the  Kcchis  of  St  Lais  Rej  told  Bartlett  ''that  his 
tribe  was  large  and  his  peo^  happ3r,  when  the  good  Eathers  were 
there  to  protect  them.  That  they  cultivated  the  soil,  asristed  in 
rearing  large  herds  of  cattle,  were  taught  to  be  blacksmiths  and 
carpentens  as  well  as  other  trades ;  that  they  had  plenty  to  est^ 
and  were  happy.  .  .  .  Now  they  were  scattered  about,  he  knew 
not  where,  without  a  home  or  protectora,  and  were  in  a  miserable, 
starring  condition." 

^  Christian  sects,"  says  Bartlett  himself  **  may  cavil  about  their 
miccess  among  the  Indian  tribes ;  but  it  is  an  undeniable  fiu^  that 
the  Jesuits  f by  which  he  means  Catholic  misrionaries)  accom- 
plished more  during  their  sway  than  all  other  religious  denomina- 
tions. They  brought  the  tribes  of  Mexico  and  California  under 
the  most  complete  subjection,  and  kept  them  so  until  their  order 
was  suppressed.  And  how  was  this  done  ?  Not  by  the  sword, 
nor  by  treaty,  nor  by  presents,  nor  by  Indian  agents,  who  would 
sacrifice  the  poor  creatures  without  scruple  or  remorse  for  their 
own  vile  gains.  The  Indian  was  taught  Christianity,  with  many 
of  the  arts  of  ci\nlize<l  life,  and  how  to  sustain  himself  by  his  labor. 
By  this  simple  meaan,  the  Society  of  Jesus  (and  other  religious 
orders)  accomplished  more  towards  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  Indians,  than  the  United  States  has  done  since  the  settlement 
of  the  country."! 

Such  was  the  happy  9tate  of  the  Indians  under  the  missionaries. 
Under  the  Mexican  government  they  exclaimed,  **  See  our  unhap- 
py state !  the  Fathers  can  no  longer  protect  us,  and  the  public 
authorities  themselves  rob  us.  Is  it  not  terrible  to  see  wrested  from 
us  the  missions  that  we  have  built,  the  herds  that  we  Jiave  gath- 
ered by  our  care,  and  ourselves  and  our  fiimilies  exposed  to  ill 

«  Forbes,  CtOifomis,  280.  t  Baitlott,  Penonal  NirrmUye,  U.  9S,  4SS. 
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treatment  and  death  itself?''*  ForbeA  ahows  them  in  the  Jiaqda 
of  the  goremment  minced  to  poverty,  plunged  in  vice,  oonstaatly 
in  prison,  and  a  pest  to  the  oountry,  within  a  few  months  after  Ae 
anpprenion  of  a  miBBion.f  • 

And  thong^  Bardett  ftmnd  Mission  Indians  so  intelligent  and 
▼irtaoQs  that  Americans  married  them,  he  saya  of  them  as  a  elass : 
**  Tliey  are  a  miseraUe,  squalid  looting  set,  squatting  or  lying 
about  the  comen  of  the  streets,  without  occupation.  They  hwfe 
now  no  meana  <^  obtaining  a  living,  as  their  lands  are  all  taken 
from  them ;  and  the  missions  for  which  they  labored,  and  whidh 
provided  after  a  sort  for  many  thousands  of  them,  are  abolished.^ 
No  care  seems  to  be  taken  ci  them  by  the  Americans ;  on  the 
e(mtraiy,  the  effort  seems  to  be  to  exterminate  them  as  soon  as 
poanble."! 

A  similar  jAsa  was  pursued  in  Florida.  We  have  seen  what 
the  Seminole  has  done.  Driven  from  his  village^  he  became 
more  terril^  than  tribes  that  had  never  been  converted  or  civiliaed. 
The  Califoniian  threatena  to  follow  his  example.  "•  Who  can  ao- 
euse  us  of  guilt,"  says  an  Indian  chie(  '^  if  we  act  on  the  defensive, 
and  if  we  take  to  the  lUaies,  bearing  with  us  all  the  cattle  that 
we  can  hurry  offr  And  acting  on  this  plan  of  vengeance, 
they  sweep  off  the  horses,  then  the  cattle,  and  even  the  women 
of  their  op[ffe8S(»B.| 

Hie  Spanish  missions  in  Florida,  Texas,  and  California,  no 
longer  exist  Are  we,  then,  to  attribute  their  annihilation  to  some 
inherent  weakness,  or  to  an  external  cause  ?  No  one  who  has 
read  their  history  can  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  interference  of 
government  alone  crushed  them ;  that  their  ruin  is  chargeable  to 


*  Dnflot  de  MofVas,  Exploration,  i.  845. 
t  Forbes,  CalifonuA,  186. 
X  Woe  to  the  poor,  when  the  convent  goes  I 
%  Bartlett,  Personal  Narrativei  ii.  82. 
I  Dnflot  de  Mofras,  i.  845. 
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Ae  English  and  Mexican  govemmenta,  and  to  tiie  inborn  hoatilitj 
of  the  ADglo-Sazon  race  to  the  Indian, — a  hostility  which  has  at 
all  times  disregarded  his  righto  and  sought  his  exterminatioQ.  The 
Pueblo  Indian  of  New  Mexi^  was  a  citixen  oi  Mexico,  and  is  now 
by  treaty  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  but  an  Abnaki  in  Maine 
cannot  many  a  white,  and  till  within  a  &w  years  an  Iroquois  could 
not  own  a  foot  of  land  in  his  native  State ;  and  the  Cherokee, 
promised  adminion  as  a  State,  has  never  yet  sent  a  deputy  to 
Washington  to  sit  in  our  national  halls :  no  Indian,  in  hct,  can 
hope  to  attain  the  honor,  except  a  Pueblo  Indian,  whose  ancestors 
were  converted  by  CathoUc  missionaries. 

Thus  stands  the  case.  The  Spanish  missionB  remain  a  monu- 
ment of  Catholic  zeal,  and  if  "  they  liave  come  to  naught^"*  if  we 
^  must  seek  in  vain  for  the  resulte  of  their  toil  and  sacrifices,'*!  the 
failure  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  men  who  created  the  missioiifi, 
any  more  than  we  can  ascribe  want  of  skill  to  Apelles  or  Zeuxis 
because  their  works  have  been  destroyed.  Every  human  work  is 
liable  to  change  and  vicissitude  :  the  missions  are  among  the  no- 
blest works  of  man,  and  in  the  same  degree  that  we  admire  the 
zealous  men  who  filled  Florida,  Texas,  and  California  with  Chris- 
tian villages,  must  we  stamp  with  every  brand  of  ignominy  and 
disgrace  the  men  and  the  policy  which  destroyed  them,  or  drove 
their  inmates  back  into  barbarism. 


*  Kip,  Early  Jesuit  MissioDfl,  ziii. 

t  Parkman,  Conspiraoy  of  Pontiao,  48.    We  need  not  cite  other 
tions  of  the  kind. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Oenerml  Tfew  of  the  Freodi  mteloBS— Jesuits  at  Port  Boyal— Beoolleeti  atQnebe^^ 
Grettt  Jesuit  mission  of  Csnsds—Its  rspld  progress,  and  grest  extent— I«bon  of  tlM 
priests  of  the  Foreign  missions  and  8nlpitlsnn    Dirision  of  the  snbtjeet 

The  Spanish  missions  which  we  have  hitherto  examined  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  large  tracts  of  territory,  and  were 
entirely  independent  of  each  other,  being  the  work  of  various 
bodies,  undertaken  at  different  times,  and  not  resulting  from  any 
gradual  progress  of  civilization  and  Christianity. 

The  French  missions  present  a  striking  contrast  to  these,  and  form 
one  gradual  conquest,  a  steadily  advancing  empire,  as  regular  in  its 
growth  as  our  own  republic  The  French  kings  were  as  sensible 
of  the  great  duty  of  converting  the  natives  as  the  monarchs  of 
Spain.  Carder's  conmussion  authorized  him  to  explore,  ''in  order 
the  better  to  do  what  is  pleasing  to  God,  our  Creator  and  Re- 
deemer, and  what  may  be  for  the  increase  of  his  holy  and  sacred 
name,  and  of  our  holy  mother,  the  Church." 

De  Months  the  founder  of  Acadia,  was  also  required  to  have  the 
Indians  instructed,  invited,  and  impelled  to  a  knowledge  of  Qod  and 
the  light  of  faith  and  Christianity.  A  settlement  was  begun  by  him 
on  Boon  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Croix,  as  early  as  1 608,  which, 
traasferred  to  the  opposite  shone,  took  the  name  of  Port  Royal,  and 
now  bears  that  of  Annapolis.  This  was  the  first  foothold  of  France 
and  of  Catholicity  in  the  north.  Potrincourt,  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  work  of  colonization,  addressed  a  touching  letter  to  the  Pope^ 
%Dd  obtained  his  benediction  on  his  kbors.    As  the  propagation  c^ 
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Christianity  was  thiis  desired  by  all,  the  king  chose  evangftfical 
laborers  for  the  field  of  Acadia.  Two  Jesuit  nussioiuuieB  soon  ar- 
rived there  to  convert  the  natives,  and  after  lab(Hing  among  the 
Micmacs  or  Souriquois  of  Nova  Scotia,  removed  to  the  coast  of 
Maine  to  plant  the  cross  among  the  Abnakis,  but  alas !  only  to  see 
it  broken,  and  their  mission  cruslied  by  English  violence. 

Quebec  was,  however,  built  in  a  more  secure  spot  by  the  pious 
Champlain.  Deeply  sensible  of  the  duty  of  Christian  powers  to 
extend  the  gospel,  jasUy  deeming  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
more  glorious  than  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom,*  he  soon  sought  a 
body  of  missionaries  to  labor  on  the  St  Lawrence  among  the  many 
tribes  whom  his  policy  had  won.  The  Recollects,  abranch  of  the 
Franciscans,  who  had  revived  all  the  fervor  of  their  order's  eariy 
days,  and  were  then  recently  established  in  France,  listened  to  his 
call,  and  in  1615  three  priests  and  one  lay-brother  came  over  to 
begin  their  labors. 

The  field  wa-s  one  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  but  of  peace.  The 
Montagnais  on  the  Sagiienay,  and  the  Algonquins  proper  on  the 
St  Lawrence  and  Ottawa,  split  up  into  various  petty  tribes,  all 
nomadic,  and  reliant  chiefly  on  hunting  and  fishing,  presented  a 
field  appalling  in  its  difficulty,  as  they  had  no  villages,  and  the 
work  of  conversion  8eeme<i  to  require  a  missionary  for  every  wan- 
dering hunter's  lodge.  Allieii  to  tliese,  though  distinct  in  origin 
and  language,  were  a  tribe  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Huron,  by  them- 
selves, in  their  own  tongue,  called  Wendats  or  Wyandots,  but  by 
the  French  nicknamed  Hurons. 

One  Recollect  proceeded  to  this  tribe,  while  his  companions  re- 
mained to  labor  among  the  Algonquins  and  Montagnais  on  the  St 
La^Tence.  These  three  great  missions  continued  under  the  Fran- 
ciscans alone  till  1625,  when  three  Jesuits,  on  their  invitation,  ar- 

•  "  La  Balut  d^une  senle  4mo  vaut  mienx  que  la  ooDqadt«  d^nne  empire,  et 
tea  roi»  ne  doiront  son^r  ik  ^tendro  leur  domiuation  dana  lea  paya  od  regne 
ridolatrie,  quo  pour  los  aoumottre  i  Jeans  Chriat*'  These  are  the  lint  wordt 
in  Champbdn*a  Voyagee. 
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med  to  aid  them.  Both  orden  then  labored  in  concert  till  1629, 
when  the  English  took  Quebec  and  carried  off  all  the  missionaries. 
On  the  mtoration  of  the  country  to  France  the  mission  was  offered 
bj  the  French  government  to  tlie  Capuchins,  another  branch  of  the 
Franciscans,  and  being  declined  by  them,  was,  at  their  suggestion, 
given  to  the  Jesuits.*  The  latter  returned  in  1633,  resumed  the 
work  already  b^un,  and  for  nearly  half  a  century  wrestled  with 
paganism  in  the  northern  wilds.  Henceforth  Quebec  became  a 
centre,  whence  Jesuit  missionaries  were  sent  &r  and  wide.  Zeal 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  mission  cause  were  soon  excited  in  Europe, 
especially  in  the  Society  of  Jesus,  its  friends  and  patrons ;  and  the 
younger  Jesuits  burned  with  a  new  ardor  to  labor  among  the  In- 
dians of  New  France.  Young  men  left  camp  and  court  to  enter 
the  order  in  the  hope  of  sharing  the  toil  of  the  missionaries ;  a  son 
of  the  Marquis  de  Gamache  founded  the  college  of  Quebec  by  his 
devotedness.  Even  the  convents  of  women  partook  the  general 
zeal ;  the  Ursulines  and  Huspital  nuns  came  to  show  the  Indians 
Christianity  in  practice,  tending  the  sick  and  instructing  the  young, 
while  Canada  itself  raised  a  new  society  to  aid  them. 

The  rich  and  noble  bestowed  ample  funds,  not  only,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  found  the  college  of  Quebec,  but  also  to  establish  missions 
in  various  part8.f 

*  Sicheliea^B  permission,  in  Bressani,  Relation  abr^g^,  p.  295. 
t  A  manoBcript  at  Quebec,  one  of  the  few  papers  of  the  volaminouB  Jeatiit 
archivea,  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  colonial  authorities,  have  survived  to 
this  day,  gives  the  following  curious  list  of  benefactors  to  the  Jesuit  mission* 
It  'lA  dated  in  1663: 

Maich  ISv  16M,  Mwqnis  de  Ounache 48,000  liv^  8,000  per  anaom. 

1684,  Mr.  Bardin 6,400  « 

April  27,  1687,   "       -       700"       « 

1688.  CaniinalBIobeliea  (Huron  miasion)..  1,000   **       ** 

Feb.  «,   1688,  M.de  SUlery 20,000  •* 

Mme.BemlAre 80,000  ** 

1644.  Mr.  Avenel 100  •* 

"      «,  1646,  Mr.  Loathon  12,000  " 

Auf.   14»     *•     Brother  St.  Gillw 26,000  " 

MmeStOillea 5,000  •« 

Bfrne.  de  Maupeon 6^000  ** 

1665,  An  unknown  person  at  Tanne 1,200  ** 

Mme.  de  la  Peltrfe 7,000  « 
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Yet  the  time  was  not  propitious;  the  CaamdM  Indian^  thougb 
all  at  peace  with  each  other,  were  at  war  with  the  Iroqfaoia  in  New 
York,  and  in  the  contest  lost  feaHblly  year  after  year.  Still  the 
missions  went  on.  The  Algonquins  on  Lake  Huron  b^;BD  to  ra- 
oeive  missionaries^  and  two  were  sent  to  the  rapids  of  St  Maiy,  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  in  1642.  That  very  year  Jognea^  one  of 
these  two,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Iroquois,  jNreached  on  the  Mo- 
hawk, and  escaping  to  the  Dutch  colony,  finally  reached  Europe 
safely,  only  to  return  to  Canada  again.  In  an  interval  of  peace,  in 
1646,  he  was  sent  to  the  Mohawk  to  begin  the  first  Iroquois  mis- 
sion, and  at  the  same  time  Druillettes  set  out  to  found  another 
mission  among  the  Abnakis  on  the  Kennebec.  Jogues  was  slain, 
his  mission  overthrown,  a  new  war  ensued,  in  which  the  Huron 
nation  was  destroyed,  and  the  Algonquins  reduced.  The  missions 
were  thiis  broken  up.  The  surviving  Hurons  fled ;  some  to  Quebec 
to  form  the  mission  of  Loretto;  some  joined  the  Iroquois  in  New 
York,  and  led  to  new  missions  there ;  some  struck  west  to  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  Mississippi,  and  roaming  to  Macki- 
naw, Detroit,  and  Sandusky,  now  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kansas  and  Missouri. 

When  peace  was  at  last  restored,  missions  were  again  begun  in 
the  cantons  of  the  Iroquois,  and  though  interrupted  fix>m  time  to 
time  by  wars,  and  fiu.iUy  crushed  by  English  intrigue  in  1685, 
and  by  subsequent  violence,  succeeded  in  that  period  in  gaining  so 
many,  that  the  neophytes,  retiring  to  the  St  Lawrence,  formed 
Christian  villages,  three  of  which  still  exist. 

About  the  same  time  missionaries  were  sent  to  the  diores  of 
Lake  Superior,  to  found  the  Ottawa  mission  among  the  Chippe- 
ways  and  Ottawas.  The  Fathers  soon  extended  their  labors  to 
the  Menomonees,  Pottawottamics,  Sacs,  Foxes,  Kikapoos,  Mascou- 
tins,  all  Algonquins,  to  the  Winnebagoea,  a  branch  of  the  great 
Dacota  family,  then  to  the  Miami  and  Illinois^  the  last  branches 
of  the  Algic  race  in  the  west 
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TlieBe  mkidcmii  led  to  the  diaooveiy  of  the  JfiasiaBippi,  and  to 
the  founding  of  permanent  nuasions  among  the  Illinois^  where 
JesuitBy  ReooUecta,  and  prieBta  fix>m  the  Seminary  of  Quebec,  la- 
bored ahnost  side  by  nde.  A  mission  in  Arkansas  was  the  most 
distant  eflbrt  made  by  the  Jesuits  of  Quebec^  but  the  Seminary 
sent  its  jnieBti  to  Natchez  and  Mobile. 

When  Louisiana  was  settled,  Jesuits  were  sent  from  France  to 
midertake  miasioDs  on  the  Lower  Mississippi,  and  replanting  the 
cross  at  Arkansas,  announced  the  fiiith  to  the  Yazoos^  Alabamas, 
Ghoctawa,  and  Creeks.  These  new  Jesuit  missions  were  not 
subject  to  the  Superior  at  Quebec,  but  to  another  at  New  Orleans. 

Such  is  the  scope  oi  the  French  missions,  which  may  be  thus 
divided, — 

L  The  Abnaki  mission,  in  Maine ; 

n.  "fbe  Huron  mission,  in  Upper  Canada,  Michigan,  and  Ohio ; 
in.  The  Iroquois  mission,  in  New  York ; 
IV.  The  Ottawa  mission,  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan ; 

y.  'Hie  Illinois  mission,  in  Illinois ;  and 
YL  The  Louisiana  mission. 

Tliey  extend  chiefly  from  1625  to  1763,  but  have  all  been  con- 
liniied  to  the  present  time.  Those  of  Canada  have  been  the  most 
accurately  chronicled,  and  of  them  we  possess  the  most  satisfiictoty 
details.  The  early  Superiors  at  Quebec  who  give  them  were  earn- 
est, enterprising  men,  themselves  all  inured  to  missionary  labor. 
Year  by  year  they  sent  their  apostolic  laborers  to  face  death  in 
eveiy  shape  as  heralds  of  the  cross. 

Aa  all  obeyed  the  same  Superior,  the  same  missionary  will 
appear  at  different  times  in  missions  the  most  distant  fit>m  each 
other ;  now  laboring  amid  the  snows  of  Maine,  or  amid  the  snow 
and  ice  of  Hudson's  Bay,  then  at  Sault  St  Mary's,  or  among  the 
Dlinois,  on  the  upland  plains  of  Missouri.  Some  recalled  to  Eu- 
rope, were  sent  to  end  their  days  in  other  lands.    A  missionary 
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who  bftd  Tinted  Albany  dies  at  MartiniqiM,  or  Ifaoerata,  or  in  St 
Domingo;*  another,  after  instracting  the  Hurons  faj  their  lake, 
paasee  his  remaining  days  in  die  dress  of  a  man  of  letters,  win- 
ning the  children  of  the  celestial  empire  to  the  gospel  of 
truth,  (HT  roaming  through  Tartarj,  meets  a  Huron  woman, 
and  proTW  that  Asia  and  America  touch  or  closely  approach 
each  other.f 

The  Spanish  missionaries,  as  we  have  seen,  first  went  alone  to 
found  missions  in  Florida  and  New  Mexico,  and,  fiiiling,  adopted 
another  system,  by  which  each  missionary  corps  consisted  of  mis- 
sionaries with  Spanish  soldiers,  Indians  already  converted,  and 
mechanics.  In  this  way  the  missions  of  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and 
California  were  carried  out 

The  French  plan  was  different :  the  missionary  planted  his  cross 
among  tlie  heatlien,  and  won  all  that  be  could  to  tlie  faith,  and 
whenever  ho  could  formed  a  distinct  village  of  Christians ;  but 
tliese  villages  were  never  like  the  missions  of  the  Spanish  mis- 
sionaries :  the  French  priest  left  his  neo])hyte  free — setting  him 
no  task,  buikliug  no  splendid  edifices  by  bis  toil.  Tlie  Spanish 
mission  contained  ita  workshops,  dormitories,  infirmaries,  and  gra- 
naries ;  the  French  mission  was  a  fort  against  hostile  attack,  and 
inclosed  merely  the  cliurcb,  mission-bouse,  and  mechanics'  sheds-^ 
the  Indians  all  living  without  in  cabins  or  bouses,  and  entering  the 
fort  only  in  time  of  danger. 

The  missions  of  the  French,  then,  bear  a  new  aspect :  tribes 
remain  tribes — the  Indian  free  in  bis  idolatry  was  free  as  a  Chris- 
tian. As  of  tlie  Spanish  missionaries,  so  of  the  French,  every  au- 
thority bears  testimony  to  their  worth  ;  many  were  men  of  eminent 
sanctity  and  devotedness,  and  America  no  less  than  Catholicity 
claims  them  as  her  heroes. 

We  cannot  forbear  citing  here  some  lines  written  on  the  fly-leaf 

*  Ponoet,  Breasani,  Le  Meroier.  f  Qrelon. 
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of  the  joonud  of  tlie  Snperion  ci  the  JeBtdta,  and  which  apply 
equally  to  aH  the  miarioiiary  bodieB : 

*  Si  TMifc  annales  nostronim  andire  Isboram, 
Ante  aanoB  t^uBo  componet  Vesper  Olympo, 
Qiuun  primo  repetont  ab  origine  singaU  tradam. 
Qua  ngio  in  t«iTia  noatri  tain  plena  labaria  f 
Biapioe  aaoraUs  nostroram  ez  ordine  pngnaa 
BeQaqne,  jam  fami  totnm  vnlgata  per  orbem, 
£t  laoeroB  artoa  ambt»taqno  corpora  flammia. 
Jnrstiia  prsolaram  Horontun  ezadndere  gentem, 
Iroqnaua  molti  vastabat  cede  colonoa 
HoatibuB  oociaia,  peaaumdedit  Algonquinoa.*' 


CHAPTER  II. 

THS     ABKAKI     MISSION. 

The  Atmakb-Flnt  Jemlt  mlMlon  under  Father  Biard— Its  difflenltlee-fit  Savio^ 
fcqnded  Hadeetraetfani  hj  Argal— BeooDeet  miailon»— Oapnchlne— New  Jesuit  mis- 
itai  iMdar  Drainettea— His  soffBrings  and  saooess  in  Maine— His  embaMles  and  later 


Thb  tribe  called  by  the  French  Abnakis,  by  the  EngliBh  Taran- 
teena,  and  by  the  New  Yorkers  Owenagungas,  was  one  of  the 
moat  powerful  Algonquin  tribes  in  the  east,  and  occupied  the 
greater  part  ci  the  present  State  of  Maine.  Less  errant  than  most 
of  the  tribes  of  the  Algic  family,  they  possessed  settled  villages  and 
cultivated  lands,  although  at  certain  seasons  all  went  to  fish  or 
hunt  Although  distinguished  as  warriors,  they  never  were  charged 
with  cruelty,  while  a  certain  purity  of  morals  and  amenity  of  man- 
ners raised  them  above  most  of  the  surrounding  tribes. 

Port  Royal,  now  Annapolis,  in  Nova  Scotia,  had  been  but  just 
founded,  when  projects  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives  occupied 

6* 
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the  thoogihto  of  the  great  Homy  IV^  who  then  filled  the  tfarone 
of  Frenoe.  At  hu  suggestion  Father  Ckitoi^  the  Phmncul  of  the 
JesuitA,  undertook  the  mission,  and  selected  Fathers  Peter  Biaid 
and  Enemond  Masse  to  be  the  apostles  of  New  IVance.  Fall  of  ^ 
a  holy  enthuaasm,  the  two  missionaries  hastened  to  Bordeaux  in 
1608,  but  fiyund  no  means  of  embarking.  An  evident  disposition 
existed  to  prevent  their  voyage,  and  in  1610,  we  find  them  at 
Dieppe,  ready  to  enter  the  vessel  of  Potrinoourt^  the  pat^tee  of 
Port  Royal.  Here  a  new  difficulty  arose :  the  vessel  was  owned 
in  part  by  two  fiuguenot  merchants,  who  refused  a  passage  to 
members  of  the  hated  order,  and  the  two  missionaries  retired  to 
the  college  of  Eu.  No  alternative  now  remained  but  to  purchase 
a  vessel,  and  Lady  Guercheville,  the  protectress  of  the  mission, 
having  collected  at  court  a  sufficient  sum,  bought  of  the  two  mer- 
chants their  share  in  the  vessel  and  cai^o,  and  transfening  it  to 
the  misRionariee  as  a  fund  for  their  support,  made  them  partners 
with  Potrincourt  This  step,  which  the  malice  of  their  enemies 
rendered  necessary,  was  made  the  occasion  of  new  charges,  and, 
as  we  sliall  see,  gave  rise  to  greater  difficulties  in  America. 

Having  thus  secured  a  passage,  they  sailed  with  Biencourt,  a 
son  of  the  proprietor,  and  landed  at  Port  Royal  on  the  12th  of 
June,  1611.  A  French  priest,  Messire  Jess^  Fl^che,  of  Langres, 
was  already  there,  but  confined  himself  chiefly  to  the  care  of  the 
colonists,  although  he  baptized,  apparently  somewhat  in  haste,  a 
number  of  the  natives,  and  sent  an  account  of  it  to  France.* 

On  arriving  at  Port  Royal,  the  two  missionaries  set  to  work  to 
leam  the  Micmac  language,  but  found  none  of  the  French  able  to 
assist  them.  Fortunately  the  Sagamore  Membertou  had  learnt 
some  French,  and  was  anxious  to  know  the  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity thoroughly  before  he  received  baptism.  In  a  short  time  all 
his  doubts  were  dissipated,  and  the  missionariesi  now  conversant 

*  Ssa  s  list  in  LesoiM^bot,  Noavelle  Frtnos. 
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with  the  langiuige,  hoped  soon  to  convert  the  whole  tribe;  but 
theae  hapm  were  daahed  by  the  unexpected  death  of  Membertou. 
UndisiDayed  by  the  Iosh^  they  continued  their  labors,  residing  princi- 
pally in  the  lodges  of  the  Micmaca,  or  toiling  among  the  colonista, 
on  whom  want  began  to  press.  Their  position  was  one  of  trial: 
sacrificing  themselves  for  others,  they  received  at  the  hands  of  Bien- 
oourt,  then  commanding  the  settlement,  every  abuse  and  indignity. 
Althoogfay  as  we  have  seen,  the  missionaries  were  reidly  partners  in 
the  trade,  ^enconrt  refused  them  any  share  in  the  stores,  denied 
them  even  the  usual  rations,  and  on  their  remonstrating  against  his 
oonductf  the  headstrong  boy,  for  he  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age, 
threatened  to  have  them  publicly  flogged.  Despairing  now  of  effect- 
ing any  good  result  in  such  a  colony,  Biard  and  Masse  resolved  to 
return  to  Eurc^;  but  the  caprices  of  Biencourt  were  not  ex- 
hausted; he  actually  forced  them  to  reland  when  already  em- 
bariced.*  A  lay-brother,  named  Gilbert  du  Thet,  had  brought 
them  out  supplies,  and  on  his  return  to  France,  he  acquainted  the 
Marchioness  de  Guercheville,  the  patroness  of  the  mission,  with 
the  wretched  state  of  the  two  Fathers,  and  the  wrong  done  them. 
She  had  already  interested  herself  too  much  to  be  willing  to  see 
her  aealous  designs  thus  crushed :  she  endeavored  to  make  with 
Potrincourt,  the  owner  of  Port  Royal,  some  arrangement  which 
would  leave  the  missionaries  at  liberty  to  prosecute  their  labors. 
Failing  in  this,  she  resolved  to  found  in  some  other  spot  a  missicm 
colony.  Father  Biard  had  already  visited  the  Kennebec,  and 
spoke  so  highly  of  the  country  and  people,  that  she  chose  it  for 
the  site.  A  patent  from  the  king,  and  a  grant  or  release  from 
De  Monts^  a  former  patentee,  were  easily  obtained.  Her  own 
property,  aided  by  contributions  from  the  queen  and  the  ladies  of 
the  French  court,  soon  equipped  a  vessel,  which  was  sent  out  with 
all  necessary  articles  under  the  command  of  La  Saussaye.    On 

•  LeMsrbot,  dMidedly  boslUe  to  the  Jeenits,  ststes  this  ikot 
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•rriving  at  Port  Royal,  in  Maroh,  1618,  this  oomnumdar  took  the 
two  miflBionaries  on  board,  and  they,  with  Du  lliet  and  Fatfaen 
Quentin  and  Lalemant,  who  came  with  La  Sananye,  sailed  for 
Mount  Desert  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  Their  jmIo^ 
by  some  mistake,  carried  them  to  the  east  side  of  the  island. 
Here  they  landed,  and  having  planted  a  cross,  the  Fathers  dfered 
the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  taking  poaaession  of  the  island, 
founded  a  mission  settlement  under  the  name  of  the  Holy  Sa- 
viour. While  the  colonists  were  raising  a  little  fort  and  houses, 
Father  Biard  with  Lieutenant  La  Motte  le  Vilin  landed  <m  the 
coast,  and  advanced  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  in  cider  to 
explore  it,  and  if  possible  open  friendly  communications  with  the 
natives.  When  they  at  last  descried  a  village,  their  ean  were 
saluted  by  fearful  yells  and  cries,  and  supposing  it  to  be  a  funeral 
ceremony,  thoy  hastened  on,  till  they  met  an  Indian,  who  told  them 
that  a  child  was  dying.  In  hopes  of  arriving  in  time  to  baptixe 
it,  the  miflsionary  ran  witli  all  speed,  and  on  reaching  the  village, 
found  all  ranged  in  a  double  line,  with  the  father  of  the  child  at 
the  end,  holding  the  little  sufierer  in  his  arms.  At  every  sigh  it 
uttered,  he  gave  a  fearful  yell,  which  taken  up  and  repeated  on 
either  side,  produced  the  noise  which  had  attracted  the  missionary. 
Biard,  who  with  M&sse  had  made  some  progress  in  the  Algonquin 
at  Port  Hoyal,  advanced  to  the  father,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
was  willing  to  have  his  child  baptized.  He  silently  laid  it  in  the 
arms  of  the  missionary,  who,  handing  it  to  La  Motte,  ran  for  wa- 
ter and  baptized  it,  amid  the  silent  wonder  of  the  Indians.  He 
then  knelt  and  implored  the  Almighty  to  vouchsafe  some  sign  of 
his  power  in  order  to  confirm  his  ministry  in  the  eyes  of  this  blind 
but  docile  people.  His  prayer  was  not  refused.  The  child,  being 
now  handed  over  to  its  mother,  was  to  all  appearance  well,  and 
applied  its  lips  to  her  breast  So  striking  a  wonder  disposed  all 
to  receive  the  missionaries  as  men  of  superior  power ;  and,  grate- 
ful to  God,  with  a  heart  elated  by  hope,  Father  Biard  returned  to 
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QL  Savior^  The  fort  was  soon  finished ;  the  various  artides  were 
landed ;  those  who  were  not  to  remain  prepared  to  embark,  and 
the  vessel,  all  ready  for  sea,  lay  at  anch<Mr,  when  a  storm  arose, 
which  annihilated  all  their  hopes. 

Some  lgng|}»li  fishing  vessels,  escorted  by  Argal,  whose  name  in 
Virginian  annals  is  in£unous  for  fiiiud  and  injustice,  were  driven 
on  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  learning  that  a  European  settlement 
was  just  b^run  on  the  island,  resolved  to  surprise  it  At  the  mo- 
ment of  their  arrival,  the  French  party  were  divided :  De  la  Saus- 
saye  and  most  of  his  men,  with  the  Fathers,  were  in  the  fort.  La 
Motte,  Brother  Gilbert,  and  the  rest,  on  the  vessel.  Seeing  the 
English  vessels,  to  the  number  of  ten,  bearing  down  on  him.  La 
Motte  prepared  to  defend  himself;  but  as  the  first  volley  of  the 
Virginians  wounded  many  on  board,  he  surrendered,  finding  him- 
self too  weak  to  cope  with  the  enemy.  Argal  came  on  board, 
seiaed  De  la  Saussaye's  papers,  and  summoned  the  fort  to  surren- 
der, which  it  did.  In  the  engagement  Brother  Gilbert  du  Thet 
had  been  mortally  wounded ;  he  was  taken  ashore  and  eicpired  the 
neit  day,  after  having  received  the  last  sacraments,  with  great  con- 
stancy, resignation,  and  devotion  in  the  cause  of  Qod  for  the  great 
&vor  accorded  Imn.  He  was  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and 
with  him  were  buried  the  hopes  of  the  mission. 

In  this  happy  death  Du  Thet's  fondest  wish  was  realized,  for, 
aaya  Biard,  **  on  departing  from  Honfleur,  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  crew,  he  raised  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  praying  God 
that  he  might  never  return  to  France,  but  might  die  laboring  for 
the  conquest  of  souls,  and  the  salvation  of  the  Indians.^* 

Algal  resolved  to  break  up  the  whole  establishment :  he  ac- 
cused Saussaye  of  piracy,  and  as  he  could  not  produce  his  com- 
mission, threatened  to  hang  him.  His  first  intention  was  to  carry 
all  off^  but  he  finally  allowed  La  Motte  and  some  others  to  depart, 

*  Biard,  BeUtion  de  la  Noavelle  Franoe,  de  tea  terrea,  nature]  du  paia 
•i  de  sas  habitants,  etc.  p.  8S6. 
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and  make  their  way,  as  beat  they  might,  to  Port  BojaL  Hie 
rest,  including  Father  Biard  and  two  other  JeauitB,  he  carried  off 
to  Vii^nia,  although  he  had  promised  to  send  them  to  France. 
The  Governor  of  Virginia,  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  oa  the  representations 
of  Argal,  was  about  to  put  them  to  death  as  pirates^  but,  kaniing 
the  truth,  sent  Aigal  back  to  destroy  Port  RoyaL  He  Uxk  his 
prisonen  with  him,  and  being  informed  by  some  of  the  French  at 
that  post  that  Biard  was  a  Spaniard,  resolved  to  have  him  executed 
under  the  English  penal  laws ;  but  on  his  return  his  vessels  were 
scattered  by  a  storm ;  that  bearing  the  missionaries  was  driven  to 
the  Azores,  and  there,  in  a  Catholic  port,  without  a  conomianon, 
the  captain  found  himself  at  the  mercy  of  Father  Biard,  who^  fu 
finom  seeking  to  avenge  his  wrongs,  made  no  appeal  to  the'  Portu- 
guese authoritios.  The  vessel  finally  reached  England,  whence 
Biard  returned  to  France.* 

St  Savior's  was  now  a  ruin — ^tho  broken  cross  alone  remained 
above  the  body  of  Du  Thct  to  guard  that  land  for  Catholicity ;  all 
was  silent — no  hymn,  no  voice  of  prayer;  no  savages  reclaimed  f(^ 
God  and  society  w*^ro  gathered  there.  Thus  the  first  Abnaki  mis- 
sion was  crushed  in  its  very  cradle  by  men  who  founded  a  colony 
in  which  the  gospel  was  never  announced  to  the  aborigines-f 


*  Peter  Biard  was  a  native  of  Grenoble,  in  the  south  of  France.  He 
was  a  man  of  learning  and  ability.  At^r  hirt  return  to  France  he  became 
pr<.>fc88or  of  theology  at  Lyon.s,  and  finally  died  at  Avignon,  on  the  17th  of 
November,  1622,  being  at  the  time  a  chaplain  in  the  army. 

Encmond  Mofwe  was  bom  in  1574,  and  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two.  When  sent  to  America  he  was  socius  of  Father  Coton, 
the  celebrated  l*rovincial.  After  eicoping  from  Argal  he  returned  to  France, 
a^d  did  all  in  his  power  to  refitoro  the  mission,  ezdting  the  zeal  of  the 
younger  members  of  hia  order  by. his  description  of  the  vaat  field  from 
which  he  ha^l  been  torn.  In  1625,  the  mission  was  restored,  and  he  to  hia 
joy  returned  to  Canada,  where  he  labored  unremittingly  among  the  Algon- 
quins  and  Montagnais,  till  Quebec  was  taken  in  1629,  and  he  once  more  be- 
come a  prisoner.  In  1633,  however,  he  was  again  sent  to  Canada,  and  re- 
mained till  his  death,  May  12, 1646. 

t  Champlain,  liv.  iiL  ch.  L  (ed.  1608,  p.  98) ;  Joavenoy,  Hist.  Boo.  Jean, 
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Some  yean  after  the  desolation  of  St  Savior's^  some  BeooUec<% 
cr  Reformed  Franciscans,  of  the  province  of  Aqtdtaine,  began  (in 
1619)  a  mission  in  Acadia.  Their  chief  station  was  on  the  St 
John's  River,  and,  according  to  Father  Le  Clercq,  they  began  cer- 
tain Indian  missions,  for  which  he  refers  to  their  own  publi^ed 
aooomit,  a  work  of  which  no  copy  is  known  to  exist  in  this  coim- 
tiy  or  the  huge  libraries  of  Europe.  We  know  merely  that  one 
of  their  number.  Father  Sebastian,  visited  Quebec,  and  subse- 
quently died  of  hunger  or  by  accident  while  on  his  way  from  lifis^ 
con  to  Port  Royal ;  and  that  in  1624,  three  other  Fathers,  James 
de  la  Foyer,  Louis  Fontinier,  and  James  Cardon,  abandoned  tbeir 
mission,  and  joined  the  Recollects  of  Quebec  ;*  but  three  Recollects 
were  sent  to  La  Tour's  colony  by  Tufet  in  1680,  and  these  were 
still  at  their  old  posts  in  1688,  to  serve  the  French,  and  convert 
the  Indians.! 

Some  Capuchins,  who  were  afterwards  stationed  on  the  coast 
as  chaplains  to  French  posts,  had  a  convent  on  the  P^obscot,  and 
a  hospice  on  the  Kennebec,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  they  ever 
attempted  any  Indian  misBions:| 

Many  years  after  the  effort  of  Biard,  an  accident  recalled  the 
Jesuits  to  that  coast  In  1642,  there  existed  on  the  banks  of  the 
St  Lawrence  a  reductMm  or  missionary  station,  St  Joseph's  or 
Sillery,  founded  by  the  {nous  and  excellent  commander,  Noel  Bru- 
lart  de  Sillery,  where  the  Jesuits  had  gatiiered  many  Algonquins  and 
Montagnaisy  who,  from  their  love  of  the  &ith,  gave  up  their  wan- 
dering life  to  till  the  ground,  and  reside  near  their  pastorB.§ 


p.  894;  Lescttbot,  668-681 ;  Do  Laet,  Nov.  Orbis,  59 ;  Bel.  1646,  p.  87 ;  Bre»- 
•ani,  Belation  abreg^,  174 ;  Litt.  Ann.  1611-8. 

*  Le  Clero,  Establissement  de  la  Foi,  vol.  i.  eh.  5. 

t  Champlain  (ed.  1682),  p.  S82. 

X  Charlev.  i.  485 ;  Bels.  1646,  50 ;  CreuxioB,  488;  Jesuit  Journal. 

S  It  owed  its  name  and  foundation  to  Noel  Bralart  de  Sillery,  Knight  of 
Halta,  who,  after  a  brilliant  life  at  the  coart  of  Loaia  XII.,  became  a  model 
of  motidij  after  the  jubilee  of  1685,  and  embracing  the  derical  state  §ix 
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Among  the  noblert  of  the  neopbytesi  who  noewed  at  Slhqf  all 
the  purity  and  sa&otity  of  the  primitiye  church,  and  made  it  the 
elysium  of  Canada,  was  Charies  Meiaskwat  In  1642,  iome  Abna- 
.  ku  were  taken  by  a  party  of  pagan  Algonquins,  and  though  well 
known  not  to  be  enemiea,  and  easily  recognized  by  their  language 
as  memben  of  the  same  great  Algio  family,  were  treated  with  eveiy 
possible  cruelty.  To  rescue  them,  Charles  and  Nicdet,  aa  eariy 
explorer  of  the  west,  started  in  all  haste  from  Silleiy :  Nioolet  per- 
ished in  a  rapid,  Meiaskwat  reached  his  pagan  countrymen  in  time 
to  save  their  victims,  and  brought  them  back  in  holy  triumph  to 
Sillery,  where  then  existed  a  Hospital  ci  the  Nuns,  now  at  Quebec 
Here  the  poor  Abnakis  were  receiyed,  and  soon  cured  of  all  their 
wounds.  When  sufficiently  recovered,  one  set  out  fin*  his  native 
village,  armed,  equipped,  and  supplied  with  provisions,  and,  more- 
over, not  alone,  but  attended  by  Charles  Meiaskwat.  That  excel- 
lent man  reached  the  Kennebec,  visited  the  English  at  Coussinoc, 
now  Augusta,  and  ever)' where  so  extolled  the  greatness  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  and  its  sublime  promises,  that  many  were  filled 
D^ith  a  desire  to  know  it  thoroughly,  and  see  it  in  its  practical 
workings.  One  sagamo,  or  chief,  accompanied  Meiaskwat  to 
Quebec,  and,  afler  instruction,  embraced  tlio  faith.*  Otheia  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  in  a  few  yo^irs  each  Abnaki  village  could 
count  several  ChriHtians.  At  last  two  sagamos  came  on  Assump- 
tion-day to  ask. for  Black-gowns  to  instruct  the  tribe.  They  were 
joyfully  and  graciously  received  by  the  governor,  Montmagny,  a 
knight  of  Malt^i,  and  zealous  for  the  spread  of  religion.  As  soon 
as  the  peace  witli  the  Iroquois,  in  1646,  gave  the  Jesuits  a  breath- 
ing-spell, Fatlier  Gabriel  Druillettes  was  sent  to  the  Kennebec,  at 

yean  later,  gave  himself  entiroly  to  good  works.    Silleiy  was  begun  in  1587. 
BrcKtmni,  p.  800. 

*  Relation  ile  ce  qui  a'oat  pa8«6  dans  lea  misBioiia  de  la  NooyeUe  France 
ert  aiincoH,  1642-3,  p.  15-70.  These  volamea  are  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Superiors  at  Quebec,  and  will  be  quoted  oonstantly.  See  O'CaUaghMi's 
•*  Jesuit  BeUtions." 
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the  wtn%  time  that  Fmther  Isaac  Jogaes  was  sent  to  the  Mohawk.* 
As  this  new  misBion  had  been  asked  for  on  the  feast  of  that  name* 
it  took  the  title  of  the  Aasumpt]on.f  The  missionaiy  set  out  on  the 
29th  ci  August)  attended  by  Noel  Negabamat  and  a  party  of  In- 
dians, and  soon  reached  the  Kennebec,  though  the  journey  was  one 
of  pain  and  hardship.  All  gathered  around  him  with  joyful  wel- 
comes, for  the  Abnakis  are  a  docile  people,  and  quite  susceptible 
of  good  impressiona.  Furtiier  acquaintance  confirmed  their  esteem ; 
the  nusBionary  shared  their  poor  fJEU-e  without  a  sign  of  discontent, 
bore  CTery  hardship  in  travelling  with  gayety  and  cheerfulnees,  and 
in  their  hour  of  plenty  took  his  own  portion  to  the  sicL  To  learn 
their  dialect  was  his  first  care,  and  in  two  or  three  months  he  was* 
better  able  to  converse  than  Algonquins  who  had  been  long 
amongst  them.J 

God  gave  a  wonderful  blessing  to  *the  instructions  of  F.  Druil- 
lettee :  the  Abnakis  listened  with  joy,  and  many  sought  baptism, 
but  the  missionary  prudently  deferred  it,  granting  that  precious 
boon  only  to  the  dying.  A  league  above  the  English  post  the  na- 
tives had  built  him  a  chapel  oi  boards.  This  was  his  central  sta- 
tion, and  here,  after  many  instructions,  he  called  upon  them,  as  a 
preliminary  to  their  reception  as  catechumens,  to  do  three  things — 
Ist,  To  renounce  intoxicating  liquors ;  2d,  To  live  in  peace  with 
their  neighbors ;  and  Sd,  To  give  up  theur  medicine  bags,  drums^ 
and  other  superstitious  objects.    To  these  demands  they  all  agreed. 

*  Joanud  of  the  Superior  of  the  Jesuits,  MS.  The  same  resolution  in  conii- 
eil  gave  birth  to  the  IroqnoiB  and  Abnaki  missions— both  still  in  existence. 

t  Belation,  1646. 

t  As  a  specimen  of  their  language  we  annex  the  Our  Father,  as  given  by 
the  Piopnsian  Edmund  Demilier,  Ann.  Prop.  viii.  197 : 

'*  Kemitanksena  spomkik  ayan  waiwaiselmoguatch  ayiliwisian  amantai 
paitriwai  witawaikai  ketepelta  mohauganeck  aylikitankouak  kctelailtamo- 
hangan  spomkik  tali  yo  nampikik  paitchi  klk  tankouataitche  mamilinai  yo 
paimi  ghisgak  daitaskiskouai  aipouraena  yopa  hatchi  analhail  tama  wihaikai 
kaiflsikakau  wihiolaikaii>an  alinioua  kisi  anailiailtamakokaik  kaikauwia  kai- 
taipanik  moaak  kaita  litchi  kitawikaik  tampamohoutchi  saghihooneminamai 
oa  V^f"*'^ft^i"fc*  Bighihonyn?*™*"**  mftinftiti^hikill^  NialeBt. 
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Hie  Eoglisli,  witneiBeB  of  the  good  lie  had  afaeady  aooomplidiedy 
hailed  F.  DnuUetteB  as  a  true  friend  of  humanhyy  although  at  the 
moment  Plymouth  was  pasnng  a  cruel  law  against  his  order  and 
profession.  Father  Ignatius  de  Paris,  superior  of  the  Capuchins  on 
the  Kennebec  below,  met  him  with  a  warm  welcome.  When  the 
Indians  went  to  Moose  Head  Lake  to  hunt,  Druillettes  accompanied 
them;  his  catechumens  gathered  around  him,  and  though  the 
medidne-men  declared  that  the  followers  ci  the  Black-gown  would 
be  taken  by  the  Iroquois  and  find  no  deer,  they  letumed  safe  and 
well,  loaded  with  venison.  He  continued  his  labors  and  visits  to 
sick  and  well  till  the  month  of  May,  the  period  fixed  for  his  return. 
Then  he  announced  his  departure.  A  general  grief  prevailed. 
**  Thou  grieveet  our  minds  to  talk  of  thy  grang,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  thy  return."  ""  We  must  say,"  said  others,  "^  that  Father  Galmel 
does  not  love  us :  he  does  not  care,  though  we  shall  die,  as  he 
abandons  us."  The  grief  of  the  missionary  was  not  less,  but  dodle 
to  the  voice  of  obedience,  he  set  out  with  a  party,  and  reached 
Quebec  in  June.* 

Charmed  by  the  happiness  they  had  enjoyed,  the  Abnalds  sent 
in  September  for  their  missionary,  and  again  in  the  two  following 
years ;  but  were  unable  to  obtain  him,  so  limited  was  the  number 
of  missionaries  for  the  stations  then  under  their  chaige.f  In  1650, 
their  assiduity  and  fervor  was  rewarded  by  success,  and  Druillettes 
set  out  with  a  party  on  the  last  day  of  August,  although  just  re- 
turned from  a  long  wintering  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
and  spent  with  fieitigue.     Besides  his  missionary  duties,  he  was  now 


*  BeUtion,  1647,  p.  176;  Jonraal  Superior  8.  J. 

t  The  opposition  of  the  CapnehinB  was  another  reason.  They  had  reoeiyed 
hira  kindly,  and,  in  1648,  Father  Coemas  de  Mante,  the  Superior,  wrote  to 
encouraf?e  him  (Relation,  1650-1,  p.  68);  yet,  by  an  entry  in  the  Joomal  of 
the  Superior  of  the  Jcnaits,  it  u  stated  that  the  Abnakis,  who  came  July 
S-4, 1647,  brought  a  letter  fVom  the  Capucliins,  asking  that  he  should  not  re- 
turn, and  they  declined  for  that  reason.  Before  the  second  miaaion  of  Druil- 
lettes the  Capuchins  had  been  carried  off  by  De  la  Tour. 
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an  eiiToy  of  the  governor  of  Canada  to  the  New  England  ooloniee, 
which  had  proposed  a  kind  of  union,  to  which  the  French  gov- 
ernor acceded,  provided  the  New  Eaglanders  would  aid  Canada 
against  the  Iroquois.  On  his  way  to  the  Kennebec  he  suffered 
greatly :  the  guides,  in  attempting  to  shorten  the  route,  lost  it,  and 
the  party  wandered  about  till  their  provisions  were  all  consumed. 
They  ascribed  their  final  success  in  hunting  only  to  the  prayers  of 
DniiUettes,  who  oflfored  up  the  holy  sacrifice  to  draw  down  the 
mercy  of  Ood,  and  obtained,  as  he  often  did,  relief  which  seems 
truly  miraculous.  That  good  missionary  suffered  not  only  fix>m 
want,  but  also  firom  the  brutality  and  ill  treatment  of  an  Etchemin 
Indian  in  the  party,  who,  nursed  by  Father  Druillettes  in  sickness, 
repaid  his  charity  by  the  blackest  ingratitude.  At  last,  after  four- 
and-tw*nty  days  of  hardship,  they  reached  Norridgewalk,  the  chief 
Abnaki  village.  All  the  tribe  were  forthwith  in  motion,  and,  amid 
a  volley  of  firearms,  the  chief  embraced  the  missionary,  crying : 
**  I  see  well  that  the  Qreai  Spirit,  who  rules  in  the  heavens,  deigns 
to  look  fiivorably  on  us,  since  he  sends  us  back  our  patriarch." 
Universal  joy  prevailed :  men,  women,  children,  all  sought  to  ex- 
press their  happiness  at  the  missionary's  return.  A  banquet  was 
spread  in  every  cabin,  and  he  was  forced  to  visit  all.  *^  We  have 
thee,  at  last,"  they  cried ;  ^  thou  art  our  &ther,  our  patriardi,  our 
countryman.  Thou  livest  like  us,  thou  dwellest  with  us,  thou  art 
an  Abnaki  like  u&  Thou  bringest  back  joy  to  all  the  country. 
We  had  thought  of  leaving  this  land  to  seek  thee,  for  many  have 
died  in  thy  absence.  We  were  losing  all  hopes  of  reaching  heaven. 
Those  whom  thou  didst  instruct,  performed  all  they  had  learnt, 
but  their  heart  was  weary,  for  it  sought  and  could  not  find  thee." 

On  every  side  he  heard  gentle  reproaches :  here  a  &ther  led  him 
to  the  cross-covered  grave  of  his  children,  whom  he  had  baptized 
in  death,  yet  feared  that  he  had  erred,  and  that  they  would  not 
enjoy  eternal  life. 

After  giving  a  few  days  to  these  joys  and  sorrows.  Father  Druil- 
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letteB  desoended  to  Couarinoc,  and  annotinoed  to  the  Eagikih  agent 
his  ]|W>litiGal  miflsion,  and,  having  paid  occasional  visitB  to  his  flock; 
was  at  last,  in  November,  coasting  along  past  Gape  Ann  to  Boston 
harbor.  Amid  the  homes  of  the  Puritans,  the  son  of  Loyola  was 
well  received,  and  at  Bozbury,  Elliott,  devoted  like  himself  to  the 
oonversion  of  the  Indians,*  invited  him  to  pass  the  winter  imder  his 
hospitable  roof;  but  rest  was  not  a  part  of  the  Jesuit^s  life.  His 
Abnakis  called  him,  and  by  February  he  was  back  among  them, 
and  engaged  in  his  miaaionaiy  toils.f  ^  In  ^ito  of  all  that  is  pain- 
ful and  crucifying  to  nature  in  these  miaaaons,  there  are  also,"  he 
writes,  *^  great  jo3rs  and  consolations.  More  plenteous  than  I  can 
express  are  those  I  felt,  to  see  that  the  seed  of  the  gospel  which  I 
had  scattered  here  four  years  ago,  in  land  which  for  so  many  cen- 
turies had  produced  only  thorns  and  brambles,  already  bore  fruit 
so  worthy  of  the  Lord." 

The  great  mass  of  his  former  catechumens  had  persevered,  and 
had  cominunicated  what  they  had  learnt  to  others :  a  few  months* 
instruction  prepared  them  for  baptism,  which  he  could  now  give 
without  scruple,  after  the  trial  which  they  had  passed.  In  June, 
1G51,  he  returned  for  two  weeks  to  Quebec,  and  after  a  second 
official  visit  to  Boston,  continued  his  labors  on  the  Kennebec  till 
Marcli,  1652,  when,  after  much  hardship  and  suffering,  he  reached 
Quebec  Notliiug  could  exceed  the  devotedness  of  the  Indians  to 
their  missionary.  ^Vhen  an  Englishman  accused  Druillettes  of 
speaking  against  his  nation,  the  Indian  chiefs  repaired  to  Coussinoc, 
and  declaring  the  accusation  to  be  false,  warned  them  not  to  attack 
their  patriarch,  even  in  words.  Extolling  his  sanctity  and  devoted- 
ness, they  exclaimed :  "  Know  that  he  is  now  of  our  nation ;  we 


*  It  U  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Indians,  to  whom  Elliott  first  preached, 
were  not  Igrnorant  of  CIiri»tianity,  and  the  New  England  mlHsionaiy  ascribed 
the  knowledge  they  possessed  to  some  French  priest,  shipwrecked  on 
the  coast.    See  his  Life  by  Convers  Francis. 

t  Druillette's  Narr6  d*an  voyage,  Ao.,  MS.,  New  York  Hist  CoU.  I,  iiL 
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luiTe  adopted  liim  into  the  tribe,  and  regard  him  as  the  wisest  of 
our  chiefii ;  we  respect  him  as  the  ambaBsador  of  Jesus.  Who- 
eyer  attacks  him,  attacks  all  the  Abnaki  tribe.'^* 

The  fiuth  had  thus  been  planted  among  the  Abnakis ;  but  the 
destructicMi  ci  the  Hurons,  the  death  and  recall  of  many  of  the  mis- 
sionaries^ rendered  it  impoaEdble  to  send  a  successor  of  Druittettes  to 
the  Kennebec.  In  1656,  he  was  sent,  with  Father  Qarreau,  to 
found  a  missioD  on  Lake  Superi<»r;  but  when  that  project  was 
rained  by  the  death  ci  Qarreau,  slain  near  Montreal  by  the  mur- 
derous Iroquds,  Father  Druillettes  was  again  sent  to  Maine,  and 
wintered  with  his  neophytes ;  but  in  the  following  spring  took  a 
final  leave  of  them,  and,  as  we  shall  subsequently  see,  spent  most 
of  his  remaining  years  in  fJEir  distant  missions*! 

Two  years  after,  when  the  holy  Bishop  Laval  and  the  veteran 
■aperior  Jerome  Lalemant  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  Lidian  mis- 
aions,  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  were  again  sent  to  the  lodges 
of  the  Abnalds  to  break  to  them  the  bread  of  life ;  but  these  mis- 
sons  were  not  permanent,  and  for  years  no  tidings  reach  us, 

*  Bektion,  1651-S,  p.  8,  8.    Jeanit  Journal,  March  SO,  1652. 

t  BdatioD,  165^7.  Father  Gabriel  Droillettea  was  bora  in  the  year  1598. 
He  embarked  at  Bochelle  with  Garrean  and  Chabanel  in  May,  1648,  and  after 
a  atonnj  voyage  arrived  on  the  15th  of  Aqgost.  Sent  the  next  year  to  winter 
with  the  Algonqnina,  he  completely  lost  his  sight,  but  recovered  it  in  a  meet 
wooderfol  manner  while  offering  np  Maaa  for  hia  recovery.  From  thia  time 
Im  waa  eoiiBtantly  with  the  Montagnaia,  the  Algonqoins,  Kristineanx,  Papina^ 
ehoia,  and  Abni^ia.  In  1656,  he  set  oat  for  the  west  with  Garrean,  bat  the 
miseion  waa  defeated.  In  1661 ,  accompanied  by  Bablon,  he  attempted  to  roach 
Hndaon^B  Bay  by  land,  bat  waa  compelled  to  return.  After  Instraoting  Mar- 
quette, in  1666  he  followed  him  to  the  west,  and,  though  brolcen  by  age  and 
infirmity,  labored  at  or  near  Sault  St.  Maiy^s  till  1679.  He  then  returned  to 
Qaebec,  and  died  there  on  the  8th  of  April,  1681,  at  the  age  of  88,  nearly 
forty  of  which  he  had  spent  on  the  Canada  mission.  A  man  of  fifty  when  he 
came,  he  suffered  more  than  most  even  of  his  companions ;  "  while  his  extreme 
seal  for  the  conversion  of  souls,  and  the  great  talent  God  had  given  for  lan- 
guages, made  him  one  of  our  beet  missionaries,"  says  a  contemporary ;  and 
Charlevoix,  after  relating  one  of  the  many  mirades  ascribed  to  him,  says  that 
God  had  rendered  him  powerful  in  word  and  work.  For  hia  Life,  see  Paria 
Doc,  Boston,  iii.  21 ;  N.  Y.  Hist.  Boo.  IL  iii ;  Charl.  L  810,  and  the  Belationa. 


CHAPTER   III. 

ABKAKI  MIBSI017 — (OOMTIHUEU.) 

AbwdcMatSnterj— BIgofcfMiBdi  Om  ObradMra  mMoD— Tb«  Bigoti  Ib  MUBc-JTIniiy 
at  PenolMeot— Father  Simon  on  the  Bt  John V-Ferror  of  tho  Noophytoft— Hm  J«niti 
—Bflto  and  his  mlsaton— Death  of  Thniy— Haw  ndaaloo  of  Bt  Fnaeia— Attempts  on 
Balali  U£»— Ifiaalon  of  Bocanoonr— Wronfi  of  the  Indian— Onal  mordar  of  Bala. 

On  the  fiiiliire  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  keep  up  regular 
pastors  for  the  converted  Indians  in  Maine,  the  Jesuits  sought  to 
draw  the  Christian  Abnakis  to  Silleiy,  which  was  now  greatly 
reduced  by  war  and  sickness.  Here  the  men  of  the  Kennebec 
mingled  with  the  surviving  Algonquins,  and  soon  made  it  an 
Abnaki  misfdon.  As  the  soil  was  nearly  exhausted,  Father  James 
Bigot  looked  out  for  a  new  site :  a  charitable  lady  in  France,  the 
Marchioness  de  Bauche,  became  the  foundress ;  and  a  charming 
spot  was  purchased  in  1683  at  the  falls  of  the  Chaudi^re,  one  of 
tlie  most  beautiful  cataracts  in  Canada,  where  the  mission  of  St 
Francis  de  Sales  soon  rose.  Many  settied  here,  and  at  last  all 
removed  to  it  in  1685,  with  their  missionaries,  Fathers  Bigot  and 
Gassot ;  and  Sillery,  which  had  been  for  nearly  half  a  centoiy  a 
refuge  of  the  Algic  church,  was  deserted.*  In  spite  of  many 
accidents,  the  destruction  of  their  new  church,  the  loss  of  their 
chapel  furniture  and  other  misfortunes,  Uiis  mission  flourished  and 
amply  repaid  the  zeal  of  the  missionaries,!  who,  however,  soon  had 
to  struggle  with  a  sickness  which  desolated  their  flock.   The  tender 

*  The  walls  of  the  chapel  of  Sillery  were  Rtill  atanding  thirty  yean  ago ; 
and  tho  fouudationB  of  that  edifice,  the  hospital,  and  mlaBion-hotue  mayatUl 
be  found  on  the  ground  oooupied  by  tho  ofllcoa  and  aheda  of  Mr.  Le  Mcau- 
rier,  at  tho  foot  of  tho  hlU,  opposite  the  residonco  of  Judge  Caroo. — ^Fezland, 
Notea  Bur  Lea  Bogiatrea  de  Notre  Dame  de  Quebec,  p.  88. 

t  Letter  of  F.  Jaa.  Bigot,  October  6, 1684. 
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pietjr,  leal,  and  desbe  of  amendment  in  the  Indiana,  render  the 
aoooont  of  the  Fathen  most  touching.* 

About  the  time  of  this  removal,  or  shortly  prior  to  it,  the  two 
Fathers  Bigot  had  attempted  to  restore  the  mission  of  Father 
Dniillettes,  but  were  opposed  by  the  Fishery  company,  which  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  coast  €h>vemor  Denonville,  however,  saw  the 
injustice  of  yielding  to  the  avarice  of  these  merchants,  and  in  a 
memoir  to  the  court  insisted  on  restoring  the  Jesuit  mission.!  In 
1688,  Father  Bigot  resumed  his  lalxns  on  the  Kennebec,  while 
Tliury,  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Quebec,  a  man  oi  ability  and  tact, 
soon  gathered  around  him  a  numerous  and  fervent  band  of  neo- 
l^ytes  at  Panawamsk6,  on  the  Penobscot,  under  the  protection  oi 
the  Baron  St  Castine,  and  not  long  after,  the  Recollect,  Father 
Simon,  governed  a  more  distant  mission  at  Medoktek,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  St  John's.  Though  missions  were  thus  established  in 
all  the  Ahnaki  towns,  new  difficulties  arose.  Their  territory  was 
ft  disputed  ground  between  the  French  and  £k)glish,  and  the  Abn»- 
kis,  attached  to  the  former  by  a  common  fiuth  and  former  acts  of 
kindness  aud  good-will,  were  embittered  against  the  latter  by 
wrongs  and  oppression  sustained  at  their  hands.  War  soon  broke 
ovt,  and  the  misrioDaries,  often  in  jeopardy,  remained  manfully  at 
their  posta,  inculcatiDg  mercy  in  war,  as  well  as  every  other  ChristiaB 
Tirtue.  Sometimes  they  accompanied  the  war-parties  as  chaplains, 
at  others  they  remained  with  the  women  and  children.  We  may 
judge  of  the  fervor  of  their  neophytes  by  the  fiict  that  when  the 
braves  of  Panawanisk^  set  out  to  attack  Fort  Pemquid,in  16  89,  they 
all  approached  the  sacraments  with  their  wives  and  children,  that 
the  latttf  might  raise  pure  hands  to  heaven,  while  they  were  in 
deadly  combat  with  the  enemies  of  their  race  and  fiuth.  During 
the  whole  period  of  the  expedition  a  perpetual  rosary  was  estab- 
lished, not  even  the  time  of  meals  intemiptiDg  so  edifying  an 
exercise.^ 

•  LeU«r  of  SMiie,  1686.        t  Charlev.  ii.  87S.         %  Chariov.  L  41S. 
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Such  WB8  the  flock  of  the  ezoell«it  Thnrj,  and  die  ladiaoBof 
the  Jesuit  stations  were  not,  we  are  told,  at  all  inferior  in  piety  and 
devotion  to  the  neophytes'  of  the  lealoos  priest  of  the  aemiiiaiy  of 
Qaehec.  Besides  the  two  Bigots,  scions  of  the  noble  house  of  the 
Viscounts  Bigot,  there  labored  from  time  to  time  on  these  Jesuit 
missions^  Father  Julian  Binneteau,  Joseph  Aubery,  Peter  de  k 
Chasse,  Sebastian  Rale,  Stephen  Lauvergat,  and  Lojard ;  but  of 
their  labors,  their  trials,  their  hardBhips  and  sucoess^  time  has  spared 
us  few  details. 

Father  Rale,  long  the  terror  of  the  New  Englanders,  is  the  best 
known  of  these.  Stationed  first  at  the  Chaudi^re  village,  then  in 
the  Illinois  country,  we  find  him  from  1695  at  Norridgewalk  en- 
gaged in  duties  which  were  his  only  thought,  till  his  death  satis- 
fied a  political  hatred.  The  site  of  hb  mission,  now  called  Indian 
Old  Point,  is  a  aoqucstered  Rpot  on  tiie  Kennebec,  where  nature,  in 
all  her  charms,  still  arrests  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  Rale  is 
not  the  apoHtlo  of  die  Kennebec.  At  his  arrival  the  Abnakis  were 
almost,  if  not  quite,  all  converted,  and  had  a  small  but  well-built 
church.  For  a  part  of  the  year,  the  missionary  and  his  flock  re- 
mained at  the  village ;  but  when  the  crops  had  been  sown,  they 
repaired  to  the  seacoast  to  fish  :  a  travelling  tent,  like  Israelis  tab- 
ernacle, being  their  chapel  on  the  way,  and  a  bark  cabin  receiving 
it  on  the  shore.  In  hke  manner  the  winter  was  spent  in  hunting, 
either  on  the  coast  or  in  the  mountains. 

Soon  after  beginning  his  labors  here,  Rale  beheld  a  new  tribe 
approach  his  mission.  The  Amalingans  came  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  what  they  had  heard.  Struck  by  all  that  they  saw 
at  the  mLasion,  they  solicited  instruction,  listened  to  his  teach- 
ing, and  embraced  the  faith  when,  at  the  next  season,  he  visited 
tlieir  camp.  Thenceforth  they  and  the  Abnakis  seem  to  have  coa- 
lesced. 

On  the  third  of  June,  1690,  Thury  died  among  his  forest  chil- 
dren, regretted  by  all  who  knew  him.    His  loss  was  felt  to  be  a 
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severe  blow,  not  onlj  on  acoouat  of  his  labors  as  a  zealous  and  able 
missionaiy,  but  also  of  the  credit  which  his  virtue  and  disinterested- 
ness gave  the  nussion.* 

Thury  was  succeeded  at  Penobscot  by  Messrs^  Gaulin  and  Ra- 
geot)  both  of  the  Seminary  of  the  Foreign  Missions,  who  were  in 
Penobscot  till  1708.  In  that  year  the  mission  was  transferred  to 
the  Jesuitic  who  thus  had  the  direction  oi  all  the  missiona  in 
Maine.f 

Meanwhile  the  mission  on  the  St  Lawrence  flourished  under  the 
care  of  its  foundtm,  the  BigoU ;  but  as  the  location  on  the  banks 
of  the  Chandidre  waa  ftmnd  inconvenient,  the  Abnalds,  after  a  res- 
idence of  ten  or  twelve  years  at  that  beautiful  and  most  rontantic 
^>ot,  removed  in  1700  to  the  spot  which  they  still  occupy,  giving 
it  the  name  of  their  patron  saint,  Francis  de  Sales.}  This  village, 
in  consequence  of  the  wars,  soon  increased  by  emigration  fix)m 
Maine,  and  is  that  which  poured  the  SU  Francis  Indians  on  the 
New  England  frontier. 

We  coQie  down  now  to  the  war  of  1703,  a  contest  between 
England  and  France,  which  involved  their  colonies  in  a  desolating 
war.  New  England,  which -had  just  passed  an  act  condemning 
the  Cathohc  misMonaries  to  imprisonment  for  life,  sought  their 
mediation  to  obtain  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  Abnakis.  Fail- 
ing in  thia,  they  resolved  to  make  them  atone  for  all,  and  sought 


*  Peter  Thory  wns  bom  at  Baycux,  ordained  priest  at  Quebec,  December 
ai,  1677,  and  toon  became  a  member  of  the  Seminary  of  the  Foreign  Mis- 
aiona.  Manifesting  a  great  desire  to  labor  among  the  Indians,  he  waa  sent 
by  Bishop  Laval  to  Acadia  in  1&84,  and,  after  exploring  the  state  of  the 
oonntry,  began  a  mission  at  St.  Croix  in  1685.  At  the  earnest  request  of  St. 
Caatine  he  waa  sent  to  the  Penobscot  in  1687,  and  though  removed,  it  is  said, 
for  a  time,  finally  died  at  last  among  his  neophytes,  as  stated  in  the  text. 
— ^Memoir  on  the  Acadiad  Missions  of  the  Priests  of  the  Foreign  Seminary  at 
Quebec,  by  the  Bev.  £.  A.  Taschereau. 

t  Same  Memoir.  Mr.  Gaulin  reached  Quebec  in  September,  1704,  with 
most  of  bis  Indians,  who  returned  to  Maine  in  the  following  spring. 

t  De  la  Poiberie,  i.  809 ;  Bouvart,  Memoir.    ( Jes.  Arcbivea,  Canada.) 
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mpecanXij  the  blood  of  Rale.  In  1706,  m  party  of  New  Rngjandeii 
under  Captain  Hilton,  reached  Norridgewalk,  burnt  the  chnroh 
and  Tillage,  and  profaning  the  sanctuary,  withdrew.  Hie  T»t^i^T^ 
were  absent  at  the  time  of  this  valiant  attack,  but  on  their  return 
quickly  raised  a  bark  chapel  to  replace  their  handaome  ehuroh. 
Soon  after,  their  beloved  missionary,  <m  a  painful  journey,  fell  and 
broke  both  legs.  On  his  recoveiy  he  returned  to  his  miaBioDy 
though  doubly  exposed  to  danger,  for  the  English  had  offiared  m 
rewahl  for  his  head,  and  used  every  effort  to  induce  the  Indians  to 
betray  him ;  but  the  Abnakis  were  fidthful,  and  all  the  ezpeditaooa 
against  this  mission  fiuled.  The  peace  of  Utrecht  in.l7ld  at  last 
reetcffed  peace,  but  ceded  that  territory  to  England.  On  this  some 
of  the  Abnakis  resolved  to  emigrate,  and  proceeded  to  Becanconr 
on  the  St  Lawrence ;  the  greater  part,  however,  resolved  to  re- 
main, and  Father  Rale  prepared  to  rebuild  his  church.  As  Boa- 
ton  was  nearer  than  Quebec,  a  deputation  of  chiefib  went  to  ask 
for  workmen,  whom  they  promifled  to  pay.  The  governor,  eager 
to  gain  them,  offered  to  rebuild  their  church  at  his  own  expense, 
if  they  would  dismiss  their  missionary,  and  take  one  of  his  choice. 
Indignant  at  this,  tlie  Indian  speaker  replied :  ^  When  you  first 
came  here,  you  saw  me  long  before  the  French  governors,  but  nei- 
ther your  predecessors  nor  your  ministers  ever  spoke  to  me  of 
prayer  or  the  Great  Spirit  They  saw  my  furs,  my  beaver  and 
moose  skins,  and  of  this  alone  they  thought ;  these  alone  they 
sought,  and  so  eageriy  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  supply  them 
enough.  When  I  had  much,  they  were  my  friends,  and  only  then. 
One  day  my  canoe  rqissed  the  route  ;  I  lost  my  path,  and  wan- 
dered a  long  way  at  random,  until  at  last  I  landed  near  Quebec, 
in  a  great  village  of  the  Algonquins,  where  the  Black-gowns  were 
teaching.  Scarcely  had  I  arrived,  when  one  of  them  came  to  see 
mc.  I  was  loaded  with  furs,  but  the  Black-gown  of  France  dis- 
dained to  look  at  them :  he  spoke  to  me  of  the  Great  Spirit,  of 
heaven,  of  hell,  of  the  prayer,  which  is  the  only  way  to  reach 
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besveo.  I  heaid  him  with  pleasure,  and  was  so  delighted  by  his 
words,  that  I  remained  in  the  village  near  him.  At  last  the  prayer 
pleased  me,  and  I  asked  to  be  instructed  ;  I  sohcited  baptism,  and 
leoeiyed  it  Then  I  retomed  to  the  lodges  of  my  tribe,  and  re- 
lated all  that'  had  happened.  Ail  envied  my  happinees,  and  wished 
to  partake  it :  they,  too,  went  to  the  Black-gown  to  be  baptized. 
Thus  have  the  FV<mch  acted.  Had  you  spoken  to  me  of  the  prayer 
•B  soon  as  we  met,  I  should  now  be  so  unhappy  as  to  pray  like 
you,  for  I  oonld  not  have  told  whether  your  prayer  was  good  or 
bad.  Now  I  hold  to  the  prayer  ci  the  Fcench  ;  I  agree  to  it ;  I 
•hall  be  fidthfol  to  it,  even  until  the  earth  is  burnt  and  destroyed. 
Keep  your  men,  your  gokl,  and  your  minister :  I  will  go  to  my 
French  fiither."  The  church  was  accordingly  rebuilt  by  the 
French,  though  little  chapels  were  subsequently  raised  by  English 
workmen  in  1721. 

This  period  of  peace  enabled  the  mis»onaries  in  the  various 
Tillages  to  resume  their  labors  without  further  fear  or  danger,  both 
in  Maine  and  Canada.  The  troubles  with  New  England  were 
not,  however,  at  an  end.  The  English  constantly  encroached,  ;md 
the  Indians  in  vain  demanded  a  reservation  line.  This  was  re- 
Ibsed.  At  m  conference  held  at  Georgetown,  in  1717,  Governor 
Shnte,  says  an  American  author,  evinced  "  his  inferiority  to  those 
whom  we  denominate  savages,  in  all  the  essential  qualities  of  a 
man,  in  vigor  of  sentiment,  force  of  eloquence,  in  politeness  of 
mannen,"  and,  it  may  be  added,  in  honesty,  for  ^  he  offered  them 
a  Bible  with  the  same  hand  with  which  he  granped  their  lands." 
He  left  the  Rev,  Mr.  Baxter,  a  Protostant  clergyman,  at  Ports- 
mouth, to  begin  a  rival  mission,  but  with  all  his  zeal  the  new  mis- 
sionary, after  a  few  months'  trial,  failfng  to  seduce  the  Catholics, 
and  having  drawn  on  himself  a  controversy  with  Rale,  abandoned 
the  unpromising  field,  and  returned  to  inoro  comfortable  quarters, 
whence  he  continued  to  argue  with  Rale  on  theology  and  Latin. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Indians  in  several  parts  were  seized  and  de* 
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tained,  and  another  war  seemed  imminent  Flulher  Chailevoix 
wrote  to  the  government  in  France,  earnestly  urging  the  settle- 
ment of  a  definite  boundary.  ^  The  least  dehij,"  says  he,  "may 
lead  to  irreparable  results."  The  French  government  wished  to 
remove  the  Indians  to  Prince  Edward's,  but  were  assured  by  the 
Superior,  De  la  Ohaase,  that  the  plan  was  impracticable.  The 
missions  were  meanwhile  surrounded  by  the  Engiish :  several  fam- 
ilies of  the  latter  were  near  Norridgewalk,  and  Rale  durst  not  op- 
pose their  encroachmentB.  Father  Lauvergat  at  Panawaniski6  was 
in  the  same  position,  under  the  very  cannon  of  Fort  Pemquid.* 
In  spite,  however,  of  his  prudence.  Father  Rale  became  obnoxious 
to  the  English,  who,  after  seizing  several  Indian  chiefs,  resolved  on 
a  second  attempt  to  secure  the  missionary.  A  party  of  280  men 
under  Colonel  Wcstbrook  was  sent  against  Norridgewalk,  in  the 
fall  of  1722,  in  hopes  of  finding  him  alone,  for  it  was  the  hunt- 
ing season.  They  were  not  mistaken :  a  few  old  men  and  inva- 
lids were  the  only  occupants  of  the  village.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  English  as  they  entered  the  Kennebec  were  seen  by  two  young 
braves,  who  tracked  them  far  enough  to  be  sure  of  their  design, 
then  hastened  on  to  give  the  alarm.  The  missionary  had  barely 
time  to  consume  the  hosts  in  the  tabernacle,  and  strike  into  the 
woods  with  the  altar  vessels :  he  had  now  been  long  a  cripple,  and 
without  snow-shoos  could  not  fiee  far.  When  the  English  found 
that  he  was  gone,  they  pursued  him,  but  by  the  will  of  Grod  passed 
by  him  as  he  lay  behind  a  tree,  without  ever  discovering  him. 
Failing  in  their  great  object,  they  pillaged  his  church  and  cabin, 
carrying  off  every  thing,  even  his  chests,  papers,  inkstand,  and 
among  tlie  rest,  his  now  celebrated  Abnaki  dictionary.!     He  was 

*  Chiu-levolx,  M^moire  stir  lea  limites  do  TAcadie,  Oct.  K20.  Paria  Doc., 
Boston,  vii.  22. 

t  T}ii8  Dictionarj  has  since  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  precions 
remains  of  the  early  philological  labors  on  the  Indian  languages.  The 
original  is  still  preserved  with  the  greatest  care  in  the  safe  of  the  library 
of  Harvard  College,  and  it  was  carefully  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
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now  exposed  to  dk  of  starvfttion  in  the  woods,  and  underwent 
great  suflferingB  before  refief  reached  him  fix>m  Quebea* 

This  last  outrage  roused  the  Indians  to  war :  the  life  of  the 
devoted  missionary  was  in  constant  peril,  and  his  food  was  chiefly 
acomsy  for  bunting  and  tillage  were  both  interrupted,  and  little 
com  was  raised.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  solicitude  of  the  In- 
dians for  his  safety,  except  his  fidelity  to  remain  and  share  their 
peril;  for  though  urged  to  retire  to  Quebec,  he  replied:  ^"bij 
measures  are  taken :  God  has  conmiitted  this  flock  to  my  care, 
and  I  will  share  its  lot — too  happy,  if  permitted  to  sacrifice  my  life 
for  it"  With  the  apostle,  he  exclaimed,  ^  I  fear  none  of  these 
things,  neither  do  I  count  my  life  more  precious  than  myself  so 
that  I  may  consummate  my  course,  and  the  ministry  of  the  word 
which  I  received  from  the  Lord  Jesus."  Forced  rapid  marches 
were  now  his  daily  lot,  and  he  was  constantly  with  the  main  body 
of  the  tribe  as  the  only  place  oi  safety,  flitting  from  place  to  place 
as  they  attacked  or  retired. 

So  much  were  these  missions  reduced,  that  Father  Loyard,  who 
had  apparently  succeeded  Father  Simon  on  the  St  John's,  went  to 
Europe  in  1723,  to  solicit  aid  for  the  poor  Abnakis,  whose  only 
offence  was  a  preference  for  Catholicity  and  the  French.  On  his 
return  he  infused  a  new  spirit  into  his  people,  and  the  war  went 
on.  Peace  was  spoken  ci  by  the  English  in  1724,  but  before 
ooodnoing  it,  they  resolved  to  make  a  last  eflbrt  on  the  life  oi 
Father  Rale,  the  greatest  object  of  their  desires.f  On  the  23d  of 
August,  1724,  a  small  force  of  English  and  some  Mohawks  sud- 


of  the  Memoin  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arte  and  Soi- 
•noee,  p.  870.  The  original  forma  a  qaarto  of  220  pages,  thoagh  all  are 
not  written  on ;  it  was  begun  by  him  in  1691,  and  received  constant  addi- 
tions down  to  its  loss. 

•  Rale's  letter,  1722;  Vaudreuil's  letter,  18th  Oct.  1722:  Paris  Doc,  Bos- 
ton, viL  IIS. 

t  See  in  Dr.  Franois'  Lift  of  Bale  the  resolationB  and  expeditions  in  1720, 
1721, 1722, 17i8,  and  1724. 
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denly  emerged  from  the  thick  oopee  whieh  eaRomidedi  the  node* 
fended  village,  and  as  soon  as  they  oame  m  tiew,  their  voileyvb 
rattling  through  the  baik  cabina,  around  the  nnm^iecting  in- 
mates All  was  constematiiHi ;  the  wemea  and  ohikben  fled; 
the  braves  who  had  lingered  in  the  village,  seised  their  arms,  and 
rushed  forward  to  meet  and  check  the  foe ;  but  the  devoted  mis* 
nonary  was  the  first  to  appear.  He  had  been  waned  of  the  ene- 
my's approach^  but  believing  it  impoedble  at  this  season,  had 
induced  his  ik)ck  to  attach  no  credit  to  the  report  Now  fiitally 
undeceived,  he  came  forth,  conscious  that  he  alcme  was  the  object 
of  their  hate,  and  hoping  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life  to  save 
his  flock.  Indeed,  no  sooner  had  he  reached  the  mission  crosB, 
than  a  shout  arose,  and  a  volley,  awakening  anew  the  echoes  <3i 
the  forest,  laid  him  dead  at  the  foot  of  that  symbol  of  redemption. 
Seven  cbicfi)  who  bad  gathered  around  him  shared  his  fate.  The 
Indians  fled,  and  the  victors  wreaked  their  fury  on  the  corpse  of 
the  nged  missionary,  which  was  hacked  and  mangled ;  his  head 
cloven  open,  his  legs  broken,  and  his  whole  body  mutilated  and 
trampled  on.  Proc^H}ding  to  the  church,  they  rifled  the  altar,  pro- 
faned tlie  adorable  host  and  the  sacred  vessels,  and  consummated, 
what  every  civilized  man  must  term,  their  atrocities,  by  firing  the 
church.* 

On  the  retreat  of  the  English,  the  Abnakis,  who  had  escaped, 
returned,  and  began  to  bury  their  dead,  above  all,  the  body  €i 
their  beloved  missionary,  which  they  interred  amid  the  rains  of 

*  Letter  of  F.  dela  Chasso,  Lettros  Edif.  ot  Car.  xzUL ;  Charlev.  W.  120; 
Paris  Doc.,  Boat.  vii.  217.  The  EngliRh  account  is  quite  different;  it  repre- 
scntii  liim  as  in  a  hat,  defending  him»elf  to  the  last,  and  stidning  hin  hands 
wiih  the  blood  of  an  English  4)risoaer.  This  is  too  extravagant  to  believe. 
The  French  account  is  derived  fVom  tlie  Indians,  and  had  Father  Sale  died 
fighting,  the  Indians  would  doubtless  extol  him,  as  the  English  did  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Fry,  killed  in  LovclFs  expedition,  after  killing  and  sculping  an  In- 
dian with  his  own  hand.  Dr.  Harris,  Mass.  Hist.  CoIL  II.  viii.  p.  8S7,  and 
Dr.  Francis  in  his  classic  Biography,  acknowledge  thst  these  aspersions  on 
Bale  are  entirely  onfoonded. 
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thttr  dmrcli,  wliere  the  altar  had  stood  at  which  he  had  so  often 
offiared  up  the  adorable  sacrifice.  To  Quebec  they  sent  as  a  relic 
his  tattered  habit^  which  the  English  had  thrown  away  in  their 
precipitate  retreat 

Thus  fell  the  greatest  of  the  Abnald  missionaries :  by  Catholics 
esteemed  a  martyr,  by  the  Puritans  a  bloody  inciter  of  Indian 
war.  His  position  was  a  tiying  one,  and  in  the  iniquitous  course 
puiBued  by  the  English  towards  his  flock,  he  certainly  could  not 
counsel  the  latter  to  submit ;  but  while  thus  uiging  resistance  to 
oppression,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  excited  his  flock  to 
cruelty.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  admitted  by  a  governor  of  Maine, 
**'  that  when  the  old  man  expired  beside  the  altar  he  had  reared, 
the  barbarism,  which  he  had  only  in  a  manner  controlled,  broke 
loose  with  a  ferocity  not  softened  by  the  dogmas  he  tai^ht^^ 

If  his  national  feeling  as  a  Frenchman  ever  led  him  to  overstep 
the  bounds  of  {Hudence  at  the  suggestion  of  the  French  king  and 
the  governor  of  Canada,  with  whom  he  was  in  constant  corre- 
spondence, and  who  uiged  him,  as  we  well  know,  to  continue  his 
opposition  to  English  encroachment,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  doubt  as  to  the  injustice  of  New  England  to  his  flock,  and  of 
thor  bitter  hatred  to  him  personally  on  mere  religious  grounds, 
which  prompted  their  unrelenting  eflbrts  to  take  his  hfe.f 

Among  our  Indian  misdonaries,  Father  Rale  will  always  rank 
as  one  of  the  greatest;  learned,  zealous,  and  laborious,  careful  of 
the  religions  progress  ci  his  flock,  careless  of  his  own  comfort  and 
life,  desirous  even  of  nuutyrdom.  Tried  on  the  Illinois  mission, 
he  ^nt  most  of  his  life  in  Maine,  and  dying  at  an  advanced  age, 
when  most  men  seek  rest  and  quiet,  he  was  still,  though  a  cripple, 
an  earnest  laborer.^ 

*  Oov.  Linooln,  Maine  Hist.  Coll.  i.  Dr.  Francis  makee  the  same  ad- 
mission. 

f  Paris  Doonments,  Boston,  vU.  891 ;  Bancroft,  iiL  838. 

X  Sebastian  Bale  wss  bom  in  1658,  in  Franche  Comt^,  where  his  fiunily 
oconpied  a  respectable  position.    After  teaching  Greek  in  the  College  of 

iTO 
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The  Indiaiis  of  Norridgewalk  were  ea  dielieartaied  bjilie  deeHi 
of  their  miaskHuuy,  tliat  one  handled  and  fifty  retired  to  Cuiada 
to  swell  the  miamon  ci  St  Francis,  then  directed  hy  Father  An- 
bery ;  the  rest,  unwilling  to  leave  their  country,  neverthdess  aban- 
doned their  village,  and  the  place  became  desolate.  The  war 
continued  meanwhile  with  unabated  ferocity,  and  it  was  only  in 
August,  1727,  that  peace  was  finally  restored.* 

Hie  missions  on  the  Penobscot  and  St  John^s  were  not  disturbed 
by  the  English ;  but  Lauvergat  at  the  fcHmer  had  much  to  MoSa 
from  the  half-breed  Oastines. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE    ABNAKI   MISSION (CONTINUKD.) 

TbB  mlasion  at  Norridg«waIk  restored.— Lravergat  leaves  tbe  Penobeoot—Father  Ger- 
main, tlio  last  Jesuit  xniasionarf— The  French  war— The  Abnakls  daring  the  B«yola> 
tton — Orono— They  apply  to  Bishop  Carroll— Mr.  Ckjaard— Mr.  afterwards  Cardinal 
Chevoms— Later  missionaries— The  Jesnlts  again  at  the  grave  of  Bal*— Present  sUt« 
ofthetribo. 

To  console  the  Abnakis  of  the  Kennebec  the  king  ordered  Fa 
ther  de  la  Chasse  to  cover. the  body  of  Father  Rale,  which,  in 
Indian  phrase,  is  to  condole  with  them  on  their  loss.  Anxious  to 
restore  their  village,  they  earnestly  begged  for  a  missionary.   Yield- 

Nismefl,  he  came  to  Amerioa  in  1689,  arriving  in  Qnebeo  on  the  ISth  of 
October  in  that  year.  Sent  first  to  the  Abnaki  mission  of  St.  Francis,  he 
was,  about  1698,  sent  to  Illinois,  bat  in  1695  at  least  was  on  the  Eennebeo. 
His  life  there  we  have  briefly  sketched. 

IliH  Abnaki  Dictionary  is  still  preserved  as  a  treasure  at  Harvard  O^ege, 
anH  to  the  preat  joy  of  all  philologists,  was  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
American  Academy  in  18B8.  In  th%  samejrear  Bishop  Fenwiok,  of  Boston^ 
once  a  Father  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  raised  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Father  Rale  on  the  spot  where  he  was  honed  one  hundred  and  nine 
yean  before. 

•  Paria  Doe.,  Boston,  vH.  S97,  Ao. 
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ing  at  length  to  tlieir  entreaties,  the  Superior  at  Quebec  aenl^Fa- 
ther  James  de  Sirame  to  N(»Tidgewalk  in  1730,  and  under  that 
misBionary  the  yillage  soon  bore  resemblance  to  the  prosperous 
miauon  of  Rale^ 

But  whik  Norridgewalk  was  thus  restored,  the  Penobscot  mis- 
sion declined.  Lauvergat,  worn  out  by  the  opposition  made  to 
him,  retired  to  Medoktek,  and  the  Penobscots  were  left  without  a 
miasionaiy. 

In  this  position  matters  remained,  till  the  old  French  war,  or 
as  it  is  called  in  Europe,  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  broke 
out,  and  involved  the  colonies  in  a  useless  and  bloody  contest 
Acadia  was  desolated.  Louisburg,  the  Gibraltar  of  America,  was 
taken,  and  the  missionaries  in  the  parts  now  called  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia  were  deported,  or  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
in  tlie  woods ;  those  in  Maine  were  even  more  exposed,  as  the  In- 
dians were  still  hostile  to  the  English.  They  acted,  however,  with 
great  prudence,  and  when  the  Indians  took  up  arms,  willingly  on 
behalf  of  the  English  undertook  to  eflfect  a  peace. 

This  peace  was,  however,  of  short  continuance.  The  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelie,  in  1748,  closed  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succes- 
sion, but  left  the  boundaries  of  the  American  colonies  unsettled. 
Six  yean  had  not  elapsed  when  Washington  shed  the  first  French 
blood  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  enkindled  a  war  which  proved 
fiital  to  the  power  of  France  in  America. 

In  the  course  of  this  contest  the  old  country  of  Acadia  was 
crushed  to  the  ground  ;  the  French  settlers  were  carried  off,  their 
fiirms  and  villages  burned,  the  missionaries  imprisoned  or  driven 
out  Manach,  of  the  foreign  missions,  die  missionary  of  the  Mic- 
macs,  was  sent  to  France,  Le  Loutre'  was  a  prisoner  in  Jersey,  and 
in  1760  there  remained  on  the  St  John's  only  Ck>quart.,  who  soon 
after  withdrew  to  France  ;  and  of  the  Jesuits,  one  certainly,  per- 
haps two,  for  as  their  popularity  was  waning  in  France,  their  mis- 
sions in  Canada  declined.    Father  Germain  was  the  last  of  the 

7* 
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old^wmt  nunoDarieB  in  Mtiae.  EBsduefrtBikmwaBilie  village 
of  St  Anne,  on  an  islaDd  in  tbe  St  John's^  near  the  aite  of  the 
present  town  of  Fredericton,  whence  he  yiaited  the  ▼arioai  tribes 
in  Maine,  leading  a  life  of  laborious  nsefidneaB,  amid  the  general 
re^)ect*  Yet  even  he  did  not  deem  hia  life  safe  in  the  war,  and 
witibdrew  to  the  mianon  <^St  Francia,  on  the  St  Lawrenee,  where 
he  remained  till  his  death.  From  the  period  of  the  war  the  vari- 
ous Abnaki  villages  in  Maine  were  deprived  of  pastors  for  sevend 
jean.  The  flourishing  mission  of  St  Franoia,  in  Canada,  waa  to- 
tally destroyed  by  the  English  partisan  Rogers  and  his  rangen, 
who  killed  many  ci  the  Abnakis,  burnt  the  church,  and  left  the 
survivors  utterly  destitute.  Worst  of  all,  one  of  their  pastors  gave 
them  a  fearful  scandal  in  that  sad  hour,  by  becoming  all  but  an 
apostate. 

In  this  desolation  the  spirit  of  the  Abnakis  was  not  broken. 
Gallantly,  as  Christian  warriors,  had  they  fought  beside  the  sons 
of  France,  and  now  that  the  cross  of  8t  George  replaced  the  lilies 
of  the  Bourbons,  they  shared  the  lot  of  the  conquered  Canadian. 
St  Francis  rose  finom  its  ruins,  Becancourt  continued  unaffected  by 
the  change,  and  both  towns,  down  to  the  present  time,  have  been 
regularly  objects  of  the  spiritual  care  of  the  bishops  of  Quebecf 

Different  was  the  position  of  Uie  towns  in  Maine.  By  the  peace 
c^  17G3,  in  which  France  surrendered  Canada  and  its  dependen- 
cies, the  missions  received  a  terrible  blow.  The  English  govern- 
ment, while  guaranteeing  to  the  Canadian  the  freedom  and  rights 
c^  his  chureh,  took  steps  to  suppress  the  Jesuits  and  Recollects. 
On  these  two  orders  the  distant  missions,  both  French  and  Indian, 
had  relied.  As  the  old  members  of  these  institutes  died  at  their 
posts,  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  was  unable  to  find  priests  to  succeed 


*  Twchereau,  Memoir.    Father  GkrmidD  died  at  St.  Franda  in  1779. 

t  The  village  of  St.  Francia  preaerved  many  valaable  mannaoripta  of  the 
early  miaaionaries,  but  all  unfortunately  poriahed  in  the  conflagration  which 
dflstroyed  their  chapel  aboat  1818.— iVi^  of  th$  AM  Ferktnd  of  Qusbte. 
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them.  The  nuBDone  of  Maine  were  deserted^  and  all  seemed  to 
forbode  difficulty  and  danger  to  the  AbnaM  churcL 

In  a  few  yearsy  however,  another  war  swept  over  the  land ;  the 
colonies  which  had  attacked  Canada  to  extend  the  power  of 
Britain,  now  rose  in  revolt  against  that  very  power,  roused  by  acts 
of  parliament  which  threatened  their  rights.  This  was  the  war  of 
the  American  revolution,  which,  nursed  by  prejudice  against  the 
Catholic  Church,  was  destined,  in  the  designs  of  Providence,  to 
give  it  ultimately  a  new,  free,  and  unimpeded  field.  During  the 
contest  the  Abnakis  of  Maine  sided  with  the  Americans,  who  at 
an  eariy  date  solicited  their  friendly  co-operation.  In  answer  to  let- 
ters frtxn  Washington  to  the  tribe,  in  1775,  deputies  of  the  Indians 
on  the  St  John's,  and  of  the  various  Micmac  clans  from  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  to  Casp6,  met  the  council  of  Massachusetts  at  Watertown. 
The  record  of  their  interview  has  been  preserved,  and  is  as  noble  a 
monmnent  as  our  annals  present,  showing  into  what  men  Catho* 
licity  had  tnndonned  the  savage.  Ambrose  Var,  the  chief  of  the 
Si.  John's  dan,  was  the  speaker  of  this  band  of  Catholic  Indians. 
'^  We  are  thankful  to  the  Almighty  to  see  the  Council,''  is  the  first 
word  of  these  truly  Christian  men.  To  the  applications  which  had 
been  made,  they  replied,  that  they  intended  to  adhere  to  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  coming  struggle,  aud  aid  them  to  the  best  of  their  power. 

Having  attained  the  political  object  of  their  embassy,  they 
added :  ^  We  want  a  Black-gown  or  French  priest  Jesus  we 
pray  to^  and  we  wiU  not  hear  any  prayer  (i.  e.  religion)  that  comes 
from  old  England."  And  such  was  their  desire  to  enjoy  once 
more  the  consolations  of  their  faith,  that  before  the  assembly 
closed  they  again  renewed  the  request  The  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts expressed  its  satis&ction  at  their  respect  for  religion,  and  de- 
dared  themselves  ready  to  get  them  a  French  priest ;  but^  as  was 
to  be  expected,  added,  that  they  did  not  know  where  to  find  one.* 

•  Amtriosn  Arohivea,  VI.  i.  S8S,  S48. 
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Hie  Penobseots  next  joined  the  Americaiiai  and  like  the '. 
qaoddies,  at  once  asked  for  a  FVench  priest,  and  to  dmn,  too,  the 
General  Court  could  do  no  more  than  declare  their  anoere  deaira 
to  place  in  their  Tillages  a  Catholic  priest  Strange  revolutioii  in 
the  minds  ci  men !  the  very  body  which,  less  than  a  oentniy  be- 
fore, had  made  it  felony  for  a  Catholic  priest  to  visit  the  Abnaki^ 
which  had  ofiered  rewards  for  the  heads  of  the  miarionaries  of  that 
tribe,  which  had  exulted  in  slaying  one  at  his  altar,  now  r^^retted 
that  it  could  not  give  these  Christian  Indians  a  miasionaiy  of  the 
aame  faith>  and  nation.^ 

Numbers  of  the  Abnakis  joined  the  army  of  the  Bevolation ; 
and  Orono,  the  Penobscot  chie(  bore  a  commission,  which  he  en- 
nobled by  his  virtues  and  bravery.  In  all  his  changes,  from  the 
wigwam  and  forest  to  the  camp  and  the  crowded  city,  from  the 
society  of  the  Catholic  children  of  the  forest  to  that  of  the  more 
civilized  Congregationalists  of  New  England,  Orono  was  ever  fiuth- 
ful  to  his  religion.  When  urged  to  frequent  Protestant  places  of 
worship,  as  he  had  no  clergyman  of  his  own,  he  exdaimed :  '^  We 
know  our  religion,  and  love  it :  we  know  nothing  of  you  or  yours.'* 
Never,  indeed,  did  the  labors  of  our  missionaries  produce  a  fidth 
more  firm  and  constant  than  that  of  the  Abnaki8.f 

When  peace  was  restored,  and  the  few  Catholics  in  Maryland 
had  time  to  look  around  them,  they  sought  a  Bishop,  and  the  Rev. 
John  Carroll,  a  member  of  the  suppressed  Society  of  Jesus,  was 
chosen.  To  him  the  Abnakis  of  Maine  sent  a  solemn  deputation 
to  ask  a  missionary  to  guide  and  direct  them.  Bearing  the  cruci- 
fix of  Father  Rale,  they  presented  it  to  the  Bishop,  exclaiming : 
'^  If  I  give  it  to  thee  to-day.  Father,  it  is  as  a  pledge  and  promise 


*  Americmc  Archives,  1228.  At  that  time  the  people  of  MaaBAohasetta, 
as  a  groneral  thing,  had  never  aeon  a  priest.  The  Court  conid  only  offer  a 
minister.  "  If  one  of  onr  priestA  would  be  agreeable  to  yon,"  they  say,  "  we 
will  endeavor  to  get  yon  one,  and  take  oare  he  be  a  good  man.'* — 846. 

t  Bee  a  aketoh  of  Onmo'a  life  in  the  Maaa.  Historioal  CoUeotioDs,  iz.  82. 
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thst  thoa  wiH  send  na  a  priest"  Straitened  as  he  was  with  the 
wants  of  his  Tsst  diocese,  Bishop  OairoU  promised  to  gire  them  a 
psstor,  and  applied  to  Mr.  Emery,  the  Superior  of  St.  Sulpioe,  con- 
soioiis  that  France  would  not  refuse  a  successor  to  her  Rale.  Mr. 
Giquard,  of  that  congregation,  was  soon  at  Old  Town,  and  having 
learned  the  language,  extended  his  cares  to  the  whole  trihe,  and 
directed  it  lor  nearly  ten  years,  down  to  1794,  when  he  left  the 
Paasamaqiioddy  to  take  charge  of  the  Indians  of  Tobique  and  St 
Anne,  near  Fredericton.* 

The  Abnakis  of  the  Penobscot  were  not,  however,  abandoned. 
The  Rev.  John  Chevenis,  then  a  missionary  at  Boston,  began  to 
study  the  Abnaki,  and,  having  acquired  some  knowledge  of  it, 
visited  the  Penobscots.  Poor  and  forsaken  as  ihej  had  been,  these 
Indians  still  preserved  their  faith,  the  old  regularly  instructing 
the  young,  and  all  assembling  on  Sundays  to  chant  the  music  of 
the  mass  and  vespers,  although  the  altar  was  deprived  of  a  priest, 
and  no  sacrifice  was  there.  The  unexpected  appearance  of  M.  de 
(Jheverus  filled  them  all  with  joy ;  and  he  himself  as  he  ap(Hx>ached 
the  village,  was  filled  with  rapture  to  hear  the  royal  mass  of  Du- 
mont  resounding  through  the  woods.  For  three  months  he  con- 
fessed, catechized,  baptized,  visiting  the  sick  and  dying,  not  only 
on  the  Penobscot,  but  also  on  the  Passamaquoddy.  During  his 
career  as  priest  and  bishop,  the  apostolic  Cheverus  visited  them 
every  year,  built  them  a  church,  and  gave  them,  in  the  person  of 
his  townsman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Romagn^,  an  excellent  missionary.f 

*  Francis  Ciqnard  was  bom  at  Germont,  in  Franco,  and  ordained  priest 
!d  1779.  He  joined  the  Snipitians,  and  when  the  revolution  broke  out,  was 
Erector  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Boargos.  He  came  to  America  in 
order  to  join  the  Sulpitians  of  Montreal,  but  was  not  permitted  by  the  Eng- 
lish government  to  enter  Canada.  After  laboring  many  years  in  the  United 
States  and  New  Branswick,  he  obtained  the  necessary  authority,  and  was 
for  some  years  missionary  at  St.  Francis.  He  died  at  Montreal,  leaving  the 
reputation  of  a  holy,  humble,  and  zealous  priest. — NaUofihs  Abbe  Ferland, 

t  John  Louis  Lefebvre  de  Cheverus  was  bom  at  Mayonne  on  the  28th  of 
Janoarj,  1768.    He  received  the  tonsore  at  an  early  age,  and  was  ordained 
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TTiis  BuooeiMor  of  Dniillettos  ertabliahed  his  abode  at  Point  Fleaaant 
cm  the  PaaBamaquoddy,  and  for  neaily  twenty  yean  devoted  him 
aelf  to  the  care  of  the  Penobecots  and  Paaaamaqnoddiea.  Hie 
house  was  a  wretched  iog'iUibin  of  but  two  rooms ;  his  chapel  little 
better;  though  both  were  superior  to  those  of  his  flock.  Worn 
down  by  frequent  infirmitieB,  he  returned  to  France  just  after 
Bishop  Fenwick  was  raised  to  the  See  of  Boston  in  1825.  His 
departure  was  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him,  but  espedaliy  by 
his  flock,  and  by  the  new  prelate.  ^  His  xlevotedness  to  these  poor 
Indians,  the  happy  fruits  ci  his  apostolic  labors,"  says  the  Bishop 
in  1831,  ^  are  still  visible,  and  make  me  the  more  regret  his  de- 
parture, as  his  experience  might  have  been  most  useful  to  me,  in 
showing  me  how  best  to  govern  and  instruct  that  part  of  my  dio- 
cese ;  but  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him."* 

Finding  the  Penobscots  tlius  desolate,  Bishop  Fenwick  commit- 
ted them  to  the  enre  of  the  Dominican  Father  Charles  Ffrench, 
then  stationed  at  Eastport,  who  frequently  visited  them  to  celebrate 
mass  and  instruct  the  young.  About  tliis  time  an  attempt  was 
made  to  weaken  tiio  faith  of  these  noble  Catholics.  As  these  In- 
dians are  the  only  sunMving  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  government  of  Maine,  anxious  for  their  social  improve- 
ment, and  a  missiotiary  society  in  Massachusetts,  equally  anxious 
for  their  religious  progress,  concurred  in  choosing  a  Mr.  Kellogg  as 


prioBt  in  Decomber,  1790,  at  tho  la^t  publio  ordinAtion  in  Parin  before  the 
revolution.  In  the  persocntion  which  euccccded  the  overthrow  of  the  man- 
archy,  ChcveruB  escaped  to  England  in  1792,  and  three  years  after  joined  liis 
friend,  Mr.  Mategnon,  at  Bonton.  His  vinit  to  the  Penobscots  was  made  »oon 
after  hia  arrival.  Appointed  Bishop  of  Boston  in  1808,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Bee  of  Montanban  in  1838,  and  three  3roars  after  created  Archbishop  of 
Bordeanx.  Bo  f^reatwere  his  virtues  that  Leo  XII.  in  February,  1886,  pro- 
claimed him  a  cardinal — a  dignity  he  did  not  live  long  to  ei\joy.  His  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  7th  of  July  in  the  same  year,  occasioned  sincere  grief 
in  Europe  and  America.  See  his  Life  by  Dubourg,  American  edition,  Phil. 
1889,  pp.  60-118. 
•  Annales  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Fot,  v.  464. 
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tncher  and  nuflnoiiaiy  to  the  PasBamaqaoddies ;  in  which  capacity, 
howeTer,  it  seema  he  did  just  work  enough  to  enable  him  to  draw 
from  the  government  his  pay  as  teacher,  and  from  the  society  his 
stipend  as  miamcHiary ;  for  be  made  no  converts,  and  not  one  of  his 
pnpik  could  spell  a  word  of  two  syllables  in  1827.^ 

About  this  time  the  Penobscots  had  a  missionary  for  about  two 
years ;  but  being  of  another  diocese  he  was  then  recalled  by  his 
8iipefiora,f  and  ht  five  years  they  had  to  depend  on  occasional 
visits  fitym  the  nearest  priest  Yet  here,  as  at  Pleasant  Point,  the 
parents  were  good  catechists,  and  the  children  grew  up  instructed 
in  their  catecLIam  and  prayerB.{ 

In  July,  1827,  Bishop  Fen  wick  visited  this  portion  of  his  dio- 
eese,  and  was  received  with  the  most  imbounded  enthusiasm,  being 
conducted  to  the  church  in  procesnon  amid  the  report  of  fiie- 
arms  and  preceded  by  the  red-cross  banner  of  the  tribe,  such  as 
had  waved  over  the  martyred  Rale.  Bis  duties  were  those  of  a 
miasionary  during  his  stay ;  he  instructed,  confessed,  coniSrmed  the 
living,  and  purified  the  dead,  who  had  been  buried  unattended  by 
a  clergyman.  Putting  a  stop  to  Eellogg's  career,  the  Bishop  was 
now  earnest  in  his  endeavors  to  procure  a  missionary,  and  as  Eug- 
liah  was  noti  needed,  appealed  to  the  Association  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Faith.§ 

Ws  efforts  were  crowned  with  success :  before  his  next  visit  in 
1831,  the  Penobscots  had  a  resident  missionary,  and  showed  how 
much  they  had  gained  by  his  presence.  A  beautiftil  church,  with 
its  towering  steeple  and  a  neat  parsonage,  bad  replaced  Romagne's 
hut :  the  cabins  of  the  Indians  in  many  instances,  too,  were  re* 
placed  by  neatly  painted  cottages,  and  an  air  of  comfort  pervaded 
all  the  settlement  After  administering  confirmation,  the  Bishop 
ooQsecrated  the  church  in  honor  of  St  Anne,  the  patroness  of  the 


•  Annales,  Ao.  v.  460.  f  Id.  478.  |Id.  4«5. 

I  S«e  hiB  inteieating  letter,  Annales  y.'447-480. 
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tribe ;  bat  the  FaflsamaqiioddieB  were  etill  withoat  a  pMtor,  mud  ex- 
posed to  tbe  influenoe  ci  the  comiptioii  and  proeeljtmng  spirit  of 
the  whites.* 

Dnring  this  visit  the  Bishop,  himself  a  member  of  the  same  so- 
ciety as  the  illustrious  Rale,  purchased  the  site  of  the  bitter's  charchf 
and  prepared  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory.  For  this  he 
chose  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  and  invited  the  Abnakis  of  the 
Penobscot  and  Paasamaquoddy  to  meet  there,f  on  the  29th  of  Au- 
gust, 1838,  oue  hundred  and  nine  years  after  the  fight  at  Norridge- 
walk.  The  village  had  disappeared,  and  the  spot  itself  was  now 
deserted.  For  a  mile  along  the  river  lay  a  beautiful  and  lovely 
plain,  where  the  site  oi  the  grave,  never  forgotten  by  the  Indians, 
was  easily  found.  Bishop  Fcnwick  repaired  to  the  hallowed  ^>ot 
on  the  appointed  day :  the  Abnakis  of  tlie  Penobscot  and  Passama- 
quoddy  came  with  their  pastor;  those  of  St  Francis  de  Sales  were 
also  there.  An  altar  was  rHined  in  a  little  grove,  and  mass  began, 
the  Indians  chanting  ha  of  old  the  traditional  masses  of  the  mis- 
sion, but  so  groat  and  so  curious  was  the  crowd  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  continue  the  ser\'icc :  the  IVishop  then  rose  and  ad- 
dressed the  assembly,  extendinpr  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on 
either  side.  Quiet  now  prevallcHl  within  reach  of  his  voice,  and 
after  an  address  of  an  hour  he  ordered  tlie  shaft  of  the  monument 
to  be  raiseii  on  tlie  podi*stal. 

This  monument  of  our  old  missions  is  twenty  feet  high,  the  shaft 
being  a  single  block  of  granite,  surmounte<l  by  a  cross.  On  the 
base  a  I^tin  inscription  tolls  the  traveller  that  that  lonely  spot  was 
once  the  site  of  a  lioase  of  God  in  a  Christian  village,  that  the 
pastor  was  slain  and  the  flock  dispersed-! 

In  his  communications  with  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith,  tlie  Bishop  sought  to  attract  some  French  priest 

♦  Anuales,  &c.  vi.  260-269.  t  Id.  274. 

X  Letter  of  the  Bbhop  to  his  brother,  August  29,  1888;  AiuudeB  de  U 
Prop.  viL  187. 
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to  that  ancimit  miflrion,*  and  his  endeavors  were  not  in  yjaa 
In  1838,  the  Society  of  Picptu,  a  congregation  of  the  third 
wder  of  St  Francis,  sent  out  Messrs.  Edmund  Demilier  and  Petit- 
homme,  destined  to  restore  the  Franciscan  missions  in  Maine. 
Thej  arrived  at  Boston,  while  the  Bishop  was  erecting  the  monu- 
ment of  Father  Rale,  and  on  his  return  proceeded  to  Pleasant  Point, 
and  h^;an  their  lahora.  Finding  but  one  Penobscot  able  to  speak 
French,  thej  commenced  the  study  of  the  native  language ;  Demi- 
lier at  the  villages,  PetiUiomme  in  their  winter  camp.  They  con- 
tinued their  mission  with  great  profit,  and  early  in  1834  the 
Bishop,  now  possessed  of  a  manuscript  prayer-book  of  Mr.  Bo- 
magn6,  had  it  printed,  and  thus  facilitated  the  labors  of  the  mis- 
sionary school. 

In  the  spring  Mr.  Petithomme  received  another  destination,  and 
Demilier  was  left  alone.  His  study  of  the  language  was  most 
Bucceesful;  he  was  soon  able  to  confess  his  penitents  in  Ab- 
naki,  and  when  the  Bishop  next  visited  the  mission,  he  could  not 
withhold  the  expression  of  his  astonishment  at  the  facility  with 
which  the  Father  preached  in  his  newly-acquired  languagcf 
Turning  his  knowledge  to  account,  Father  Demilier  drew  up  a 
new  prayer-book,  the  printed  one  being  very  erroneous,  and  also 
translated  the  Quebec  catechism.   . 

Under  his  care  the  mission  took  a  new  form.  Many  vices  were 
abolished  and  some  improvement  made  in  the  social  well-being  of 
these  Indian  Catholics,  while  the  regularity  of  divine  worship  did 
much  to  restore  their  former  piety. 

Notwithstanding  the  insignificance  of  his  mission  in  numbers, 
Mr.  Demilier  devoted  himself  to  it  without  a  murmur  till  his 
death  on  the  2dd  of  July,  1843,  when  his  flock  lost  a  kind  and 
st^lf-sacrificing  pastor. 

The  successor  of  Bishop  Fenwick,  John  Fitzpatrick,  resolved  to 

•  Annales  de  la  Prop.  vi.  187.  f  Id.  viU.  186-191. 
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giTiQ  the  Abnaki  muBion  to  the  Fathen  of  the  Sooieiy  of  Jesua^ 
which  had  founded  it;  and  in  1848,  Father  John  Bqpat  was  sent  to 
Oldtown  by  the  Sapericm  c^  the  Ifaiyland  Provinoe,  and  ainoe  that 
time  both  Penobaoota  and  FaaBamaqnoddiea  have  been  under  the 
care  of  the  Jesuits. 

Both  these  tribes  are  divided  into  parties,  between  which  great 
dissensions  preyail,  most  injurious  to  their  progress.  They  do  not 
now  exceed  one  thousand  souls  in  all,  and  are  rapidly  decreasing : 
the  &ct  of  their  being  obliged  to  marry  relatives  (for  ahnost  all  of 
each  village  stand  in  this  regard  to  each  other,  and  they  cannot  by 
law  many  whites),  proves  &tal  to  their  ofl&pring.  This,  urith  their 
precarious  mode  of  life, — ^for  they  dislike  agriculture  as  much  as 
ever, — ^will  doubtless  ere  long  absorb  the  Abnalds,  who  have  so 
long  out-lived  the  other  Indians  of  New  Eogland. 

At  present  the  Ponobscots  are  on  the  island  of  Indian  Oldtown, 
the  Passamaquoddies  at  Pleasant  Point  and  Louis  Island  in  the  St 
Croix.  Eiich  village  has  its  cLurcli  dedicated  to  St  Anne,  the 
patroness  of  the  tribe,  which  has  an  unbounded  devotion  to  the 
Mother  of  the  Vir^n,  and  in  dil^lress  sends  her  pilgrims  to  the 
wonder-working  shrine  in  Canada.* 

•  Letter  of  Father  Bapat,  S.  J. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

TIIS   HURON   MISSION. 

TIm  Hqtod  BAtloB— Tlwlr  mAnn^ra—Lan^nuge—BeUgioii— Their  acqiudnUaee  wttb  the 
Frmrb— ^Tlie  B«colkct  Le  Caron  fuumU  the  mJaiioii— ftis^ard  and  Viel—Unexpected 
monler  of  VIel— The  JesnitA— Mission  rcnowed^Tlie  Hccollcct  Dallion  among  the 
Atiiwandmronk^Thc  Jesuit  Brvbeuf  among  the  Ilurunft— Tho  difllealtloB  of  the  col- 
ony—The  miaskinaricii  natlled— T»ui*hlng  Bcnnc — Captare  of  Qaebeo  by  the  renegade 
Kirk— End  of  the  flrat  mlttiun— riilluloglcal  labon  of  the  Fathers. 

The  nation  known  in  Canada  by  the  name  of  Iluroni!^  call 
thoniselvcs  Wentlat,  and  aro  now  termed  by  us  Wyandot  At 
the  period  when  the  Frencli  founded  Quebec,  they  occupied  a 
small  strip  of  territory  on  a  peninsula  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
Georgian  Bay,  not  excelling  in  all  more  than  seventy-five  miles 
by  twenty-four,  a  territory  more  circumscril^ed  than  that  of  any 
other  American  nation ;  for  in  the^  narrow  limits  four  tribes, 
containing  at  least  thirty  thousand  souls,  lived  in  eighteen  populous 
villages.  We^t  of  them,  in  the  mountains  and  on  the  shores  of 
Uio  bike,  were  the  Tionontates  or  IVtuns,  afterwards  confounded 
with  the  Ilurons,  to  whom  they  were  closely  allied,  being  of  tlie 
same  origin  and  hinguage.  Other  kindred  tribes  extended,  as  we 
have  seen,*  down  to  Carolina,  the  most  powerful  being  the  five 
Iroquois  tribes  in  New  York. 

This  group,  superior  to  the  Algonquins  in  many  respects,  with 
well-built  and  strongly-defen<loil  towns,  thriving  fields  of  com, 
beans,  squashes,  and  tobacco,  with  active  tradere  and  brave  war- 
riors*, always  acquired  a  BU|)eriority  over  their  neighbors.  In  point 
of  dress  they  were,  if  any  thing,  U?ss  advanced.  The  men  wore 
gn'nenilly  the  simple  breech- cloth — a  piece  of  dressed  buckskin — 
passe«i  Wtween  the  thighs  and  hanging  down  in  front  and  behind 

*  Seo  introductory  chapter. 
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about  a  foot  over  a  thong  paiMd  around  the  hipa.  In  winter,  in 
deed,  leggins  and  aometixnes  eJeeves  were  osed,  and  a  whole  skin 
fonoed  a  sort  of  cloak  or  mantle.  While  the  Algonquin  women 
wore  a  robe  reaching  from  the  sbouUerB  to  the  knees,  the  Huron 
women  wore  but  a  beaver  petti(X)at  from  the  waist  Modesty 
seemed  almost  unknown,  and  both  sexes  appeared  to  see  no  im- 
propriety in  absolute  nudity ;  and  as  the  tattooing  and  painting  of 
the  body  was  a  mark  of  valorous  dt.'eds  and  high  emprise,  there  was 
no  inducement  to  make  the  uncovered  part  small  or  inconspicuous. 
Feathers,  claws  of  beast  and  bird,  shells,  or  scalps  torn  from  the 
bleeding  head  of  an  enemy,  were  their  jewels. 

Their  language,  the  only  certain  key  to  their  connection  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  a  link  pointed  out  by  a  Jesuit*  a  century  ago» 
but  newly  discovered  yesterday,  was  a  perfect  system  of  synthesis. 
Nothing  is  alistract,  notliinf;  general ;  the  real,  actual  present  lives 
in  their  laiigiinge ;  notbiii^c  is  infinite,  indefinito,  or  undefined. 
In  this  tongue,  as  in  ever}*  other  of  our  continent,  the  verb  usurps 
all,  alisorbs  all ;  the  noun,  pronoun,  adjective  are  conjugated  with 
the  verb  or  like  it.f 

Their  religion  and  cosnic^ony  were  as  different  as  their  lan- 
guages from  those  of  other  nations.  Their  cosmogony  begins  with 
a  woman  named  Ataentsic^  who,  driven  or  flying  from  heaven,  fell 
into  the  abyss  of  waters,  and  for  whom  the  turtle  and  beaver,  after 
long  consultation  and  many  otTorts,  at  last  brought  up  the  earth. 


*  Charlevoix,  the  real  founder  of  American  ethnology. 

t  How  far  it  diffcni  fVoin  any  European  tongue,  the  reader  may  judge  by 
the  Lord*B  Prayer,  as  translated  by  Brcbcuf :  **  Onaiatan  de  aronhiae  Litar6. 
fiaaen  to)iondachiendut«rd  sachicndaoiian.  Ont  aioton  sa  cheouandioiita 
en«1indd.  Ont  aioton  ncnchion  sarasta,  ohouent  Boone  ach4  toti  ioti  Aron- 
liiafine.  Atuindatwa  sen  nononda  tara  cha  ecantate  aoiianteban.  Onta  taoii- 
aiidionrhcnH,  Hen  atonarrihouuuderacoiii,  to  chiouuo  ioti  nendi  on^a  oucn- 
dionrhcHH  do  on&  onkirrihouandcrai.  Enon  ch6  chana  atakhiouindahaa 
d'oucaota.  Ca  aonti  ioti," — Ledetmd'a  Oateehiim^  publiahed  with  Champlain's 
Voyage,  in  1084. 
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Reponng  on  this  she  became  the  motlier  of  two  sona, — ^Tawiscaron 
and  Joiak)eh%  the  latter  of  whom  slew  his  brother.  This  Jouskeha 
is  regarded  as  the  sun,  and  his  son,  Tharonhiawagon  or  Aireskoi, 
was  r^;arded  as  the  great  deity.  Yet  no  definite  idea  existed  as 
to  his  nature,  whether  man  or  god.  According  to  some,  the  first 
progeny  of  this  woman  were  certain  animals,  from  whom  the 
Tarions  tribes  descended,  each  of  which  bean  as  a  totem  the  animal 
torn  which  it  spnmg. 

Besides  this  deity,  whom  they  styled  Master  of  Life,  yet  be- 
lievel  evil,  they  peopled  all  creati<»i  with  spirits  propitJOQS  or 
hostile  to  man.  Every  cataract,  every  dangerous  pass,  eveiy 
Stormy  wind,  every  object  of  danger,  was  ruled  by  a  demon  to  be 
appeased ;  the  com,  the  deer,  the  squash,  the  beaver,  the  fish,  by 
^rits  to  be  propitiated.  To  the  great  god  alone  was  offered 
sacrifice  properly  speaking, — human  victims,  or,  by  substitution, 
the  dog,  their  only  domestic  animal :  inferior  deities  were  propi- 
tiated by  tobacco.* 

A  trading  people,  they  soon  heard  fit)m  the  Algonquins  that 
strangers  had  entered  the  St  Lawrence  bearing  wonderful  things 
which  they  gladly  exchanged  for  furs.  The  settlement  of  Quebec 
was  scarce  b^un,  when  they  descended  to  Three  Rivers,  reaching 
it  by  the  long  and  painful  route  of  French  River  and  the  Ottawa. 
Champlain  welcomed  the  strangers,  and  soon  formed  an  alliance 
with  thenL  The  missionaries  of  the  Recollect  reform,  who  came 
out  in  1616,  went  to  Three  Rivers  and  Tadoussac  to  see  the  na- 
tions that  came  to  trade,  and,  returning  to  Quebec,  consulted  as  to 
the  plan  of  the  missions  to  be  attempted.  They  were  but  three 
priests,  yet  they  took  possession  of  the  outposts.  The  Conmiissary 
Father  Dennis  Jamay  remained  at  Quebec ;  the  hardy  John  d*01- 


*  Brebcaf^  Do  la  Cr^ance,  des  Mcears  et  des  Contnmos  dea  Harons,  in  Rel. 
1686,  p.  86 ;  Sagard,  HiBtoire  du  Canada,  ch.  80 ;  Charlevoix,  vi.  65 ;  Lafitaa, 
Mosan  dea  Saavaf^n,  i.  823 ;  Le  Caron  in  Lo  Clercq,  i.  37Ql  The  acconnta 
of  the  relationahip  of  Ataentaic  to  Tharonhiawagon  vary. 
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beau  hastened  to  Tadouasac^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sagoenajy  to 
learn  the  language,  mannere,  and  life  of  the  Mootagnaia ;  Father 
Joficph  Le  Caron,  taking  as  his  share  the  Hurona  and  westam 
tribes,  prepared  to  visit  the  great  lakes  of  the  west 

With  twelve  FVenchmen,  sent  to  the  Hurans  to  trade,  he  set 
OQty  in  the  fidl  of  1615,  and,  plying  his  paddle  all  day  long,  or 
toiling  through  the  rapids,  bearing  canoe  and  baggage  at  the 
many  portages,  with  no  food  but  the  insiind  maiae,  the  gentle 
missionarfr  made  his  way  undauntedly  to  the  homes  of  the  Wen- 
dat  The  village  CHrragouha  invited  the  envoy*of  Christ  within 
its  safe  palisade,  which,  with  triple  strength,  rose  near  Ibrty  feet 
in  height,  and  the  Hurons  offered  him  their  great  calnn,  but,  fearless 
of  danger,  and  seeking  rather  quiet  and  seclusion  than  the  busy 
haunt  of  men,  Le  Caron  asked  to  live  apart  A  cabin  was  soon 
raised  near  the  village,  and  hero  he  began  his  mission  by  offering 
up  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  before  Oharaplain  and  his  few  coun- 
trymen, amid  the  crowd  of  wondering  natives. 

While  the  founder  of  Canada  led  his  Huron  allies  into  the  heart 
of  Now  York,  to  be  repulsed  by  the  stout  wooden  walls  and 
stouter  heartA  of  the  Iroquois,  the  zealous  Recollect  was  gathering 
what  he  could  of  the  Huron  language,  arranging,  studying,  en- 
deavoring to  discover  some  rule  or  guide  in  its  strange  and  unu- 
sual combinations.  Wlien  Champlain  returned  in  January,  the 
missionary  accompanied  him  to  tlie  mountains  of  the  Tionontates, 
but^,  in  his  endeavors  to  announce  the  truth,  suffered  much  from 
tlie  persecution  of  the  Obis,  or  medicine-men ;  consoled,  like  tlie 
Dominicans  at  the  Coocmi,  only  by  tlie  baptism  of  some  dying  babes 
and  adults.  Returning  to  his  Huron  mission,  he  labored  on  till 
the  flotilla  prepared  to  descend  to  Three  Rivers,  and  embarked 
with  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  people,  and  a  vocabulary 
of  some  extent* 

*  Le  Cleroq^^tablissement  de  U  Foi,  i.  7a-69 ;  Sugud,  Hiatoire  da  Csn- 
ada,  oh.  iii. 
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Hie  weight  of  the  general  direcdon  of  the  mifinona,  which  now 
doTohred  on  him,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  attending  to  tribes 
nearer  Quebec,  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  colony,  prevented  his 
return  for  some  yean,  although  Father  William  Poulain  visited 
the  Hurons  in  1629;  In  the  following  year,  Father  Nicholas  Viel, 
and  Brothor  Gabriel  Sagard,  the  historian,  arrived,  and  Father  Le 
Caron  set  out  with  them  for  his  mission.  Reaching  Carragouha, 
or  St  Gabriel,  on  the  20th  of  August,  after  all  their  hardships,  they 
found  his  calnn  standing,  and  here  renewed  the  community  life  of 
the  onkr  of  St  Frands,  in  poverty  of  all  things.  Their  little  cabin, 
now  repaired,  was  like  that  of  the  natives,  a  mere  framework,  like 
an  arbor,  covered  without  with  strips  of  bark,  and  lined  within 
with  thin  pieces  of  board.*  Here  they  labored  as  well  as  they 
could,  attending,  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Frenchmen  who  had 
accompanied  them,  learning  the  language  of  die  people,  and  en- 
deavoring te  dispel  some  of  their  superstitions,  and  to  shed  on  their 
beni^ted  minds  some  ray  of  gospel  light  Won  by  their  poverty 
and  austere  life,  scMue  Indians  pitched  their  cabins  near  them,  and 
the  biqytism  of  two  adults,  a  fath^  and  daughter,  gave  hopes  of  a 
permanent  and  saocessfiil  mission. 

Whoa  summer  arrived.  Father  Le  Carcn  determined  to  return 
with  Brother  Sagard,  leaving  the  laborious  Viel  to  continue  the 
nuBsioii,  whidi  Ira  did  for  another  year,  though  with  little  success. 
Hard  indeed  was  the  miarionary's  life.  ^  Our  ordinary  food,"  says 
Le  Garon,  ^  was  that  of  the  Indians,  that  is  to  say,  sagamity,  a 
kind  of  pottage  made  of  bruised  Indian  com,  squashes  and  peas 
boiled  in  water,  seasoned  with  marjoram,  purslane,  and  a  kind  of 
balsam,  with  wild  onion,  which  we  found  in  the  woods  and  fields. 
Our  drink  was  the  water  of  the  stream  which  ran  bef<»re  the  cabin ; 
and  if^  when  the  trees  were  in  s^,  any  one  was  unwell,  we  made 
an  incision  in  the  bark  of  a  maple,  whence  flowed  a  sugary  water, 

•  Ssgard,  oh.  viii;  Le  Qeroq,  i.  849. 
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whlchy  being  gathered  in  bark  traya,  was  dmnk  as  a  sovereign 
remedy.  Our  only  candles  were  little  rolls  cf  bark,  which  lasted 
but  a  moment,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  read  and  write  by  the 
light  of  the  fire  during  the  winter  eveningSi  which  was  a  great 
inconTenience.''  Their  little  garden,  tilled  with  an  old  aze  and 
a  pointed  stake,  could  yield  them  little ;  wine  for  the  mass  wss 
pressed  from  the  wild  grape  of  the  country.* 

After  OTerooming  the  great  difficulty  which  the  language  pre- 
sented by  its  want  of  abstract  terms,  Father  Viel  began  his  in- 
structions by  teaching  the  Indian  to  recite  the  ordinary  prayers 
Many  attended  the  instructions,  but  fix)m  the  unmoved  countenance, 
the  missionary  could  not  discover  whether  it  was  politeneas,  intei^ 
est,  friendship,  or  conviction  that  drew  the  Indians  around  him. 
Opposition  to  Christianity  as  a  new  doctrine  they  did  not  appear 
to  have,  for  it  luu^ot  yet  sufficient  development  among  them  to 
excite  the  medicine-men.  Hence  Le  Caron  wrote  :  ''•No  one  must 
come  here  in  hopes  of  suffering  martyrdom ;  they  are  incapable 
of  putting  a  man  to  death  in  hatred  of  the  faith.'*  By  an  error  of 
judgment,  which  is  very  common  with  our  Protestant  writers,  the 
early  Recollects  believed  the  conversion  of  the  tribes  impossible 
till  Canada  was  peopled  and  the  Indians  fiuniliarized  and  settied 
among  the  French.f  Time  has  shovm  the  fallacy  of  this  hope : 
the  American  Indian  has  never  coalesced  with  the  European, 
as  the  Croth,  Roman,  Celt,  and  Iberian  in  Spain,  or  other  tribes  in 
other  parts  of  the  Old  World,  have  coalesced  with  each  other. 
In  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  natives  were,  to  a  considerable  extent^ 
fused  into  the  mass  of  colonists,  but  elsewhere  the  social  difference 
was  too  great  to  allow  any  such  union  of  the  races,  and  the  Indian 
showed  no  adaptability  to  the  usages  of  Europe. 

The  Recollects,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  leave  the  Indians 
in  darkness.    Content  to  labor,  even  almost  in  vain,  they  grieved 

*  Lo  aeroq,  I.  MS.  f  IbicL 
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to  see  their  efTorts  thwarted  by  the  avarice  of  their  countrymen, 
and  looked  around  for  some  more  powerful  order  to  second  them 
in  their  good  work.  The  Jesuits  willingly  embraced  the  offer,  and 
in  1625,  Fathers  Charles  Lalemant,  Edmund  Masse,  of  the  old 
Acadian  mission,  and  John  de  Brebeuf,  landed  at  Quebec  with 
new  Recollect  laborers.* 

Father  Viel  prepared  to  descend  to  Three  Rivers,  to  make  a 
retreat,  consult  his  superiors,  and  obtain  some  necessary  articles. 
Father  Brebeuf  and  the  Recollect  Joseph  de  la  Roche  Dallion,  of 
the  house  of  the  Counts  Du  Lud,  were  to  meet  him  at  the  trading- 
post,  on  the  descent  of  the  annual  fur  flotilla  from  Huronia,  and, 
under  his  guidance,  labor  among  the  Wyandots ;  but  they  never 
met  Shooting  the  last  rapid,  a  dangerous  pass  in  Des  Prairies 
River,  behind  Montreal,  the  Indian  who  conducted  Father  Viel, 
from  some  unexplained  hatred,  hurled  him  and  a  little  Christian 
boy  into  the  foaming  torrent,  and  they  sunk  to  rise  no  more.f  To 
this  day  the  place  bears  the  name  of  the  Recollect's  Rapid. 

When  the  Huron  flotilla  arrived  at  Three  Rivers,  the  new 
missionaries  were  filled  with  dismay.  Ignorant  of  the  language 
and  customs  of  the  people,  with  no  guides  or  attendants,  they 
deemied  it  unsafe  to  proceed.  A  year  elapsed,  and  no  missionary 
was  in  the  cabins  of  the  Huroua ;  but  when  the  usual  flotilla  ar- 
rived in  1626,  Brebeuf  Dallion,  and  the  Jesuit,  Anne  de  Nou^ 
prepared  to  embark  in  it,  being  now  prepared  by  some  knowledge 
of  the  language,  derived  from  the  instructions  of  Le  Caron  and 
his  manuscripts,  as  well  as  from  those  of  Father  Viel.  The  Indians 
received  de  la  Roche  readily,  but,  not  being  accustomed  to  the 
Jesuit  habit,  objected  to  the  portly  frame  of  Father  Brebeu£  By 
force  of  presents,  however,  he  and  his  companion  at  last  obtained 


*  Lalemant :  Letter  in  Merc.  Fran^aiB. 

t  Lalemant  in  Le  Clercq,  i.  814,  828  ;  Sag^ard,  820 ;  Le  Gercq,  i.  817.  No 
information  is  given  by  any  of  these  writers  as  to  the  age,  birthplace,  or 
previous  labors  of  Viel. 
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a  place,  and,  after  the  usual  painful  voyage,  all  arrived  at  the 
Huron  town,  St  Gabriel  or  La  Rochelle,*  and  here  the  Fathers 
resumed  the  labors  of  Le  Caron  and  VieL 

In  October,  Father  de  la  Roche  left  the  JeaoitB  at  Toanche,  and 
set  out  to  explore  the  country  of  the  Auiwandaronk  or  Neutzals. 
This  tribe  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  Niagara  River,  at  peace  with 
both  Hurons  and  Iroquois^  and,  like  them,  of  the  same  stock  and 
language.  He  was  at  first  well  received,  and  being  adopted  by 
Soharissen,  the  chief  of  the  whole  naticHi,  took  up  his  residence 
among  them  at  Ounontisaston,  near  the  Seneca  border,  but  waa 
soon  after  robbed  and  brutally  beaten  by  a  lawless  party.  By  the 
advice  of  Father  Brebeu^  he  then  abandoned  the  Neutrals,  and 
returned  to  the  Huron  country,  after  an  absence  of  several 
months. 

Father  de  Nou6  was  unable  to  learn  the  language,  and  de- 
scended to  Quebec  in  1627.t  Father  De  la  Roche  followed  him 
in  the  ensuing  year ;  but  the  energetic  Brebeu^  undeterred  by  the 
troubles  of  the  colony,  labored  on,  gaining  the  good-wiD  of  the 
Indians,  and  acquiring  alike  their  language  and  their  manners  in 
a  way  that  endeared  him  to  their  hearts.  Adopted  by  the  name 
of  Echon,  be  was  indeed  become  one  of  them,  and  had  begun  to 
move  tlicir  flinty  hearts  to  feel  the  necessity  of  religion,  so  that  he 
defeated  the  plots  of  the  medicine-man  Tehoronhaegnon.  When, 
in  1629,  he  received  an  order  from  his  superior.  Father  Masse,  to 
come  to  Quebec,  the  Indians  crowded  around  him.  ^What, 
Echon !  dost  thou  leave  us  9     Thou  hast  been  here  now  three 


•  Tho  town,  called  Camgouha  by  Champlain  and  Sagard,  is  later  called 
by  Sagard,  Tcqueunonkiaye,  or  Quicuindohan,  SU  Gabriel,  or  La  Bochelle 
(ch.  8). 

t  Fatlier  do  Nou4  had  bocn  a  pufre  at  the  court  of  France  before  entering 
the  Society  of  Josus.  IIo  returned  to  Canada  in  16S2,  and  after  several 
yi'iiiH  of  liiboriouH  zeal,  wum  frozen  to  death  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  Isle 
Platte,  about  tho  2d  of  February,  1646.  See  a  sketch  of  his  death  in  Brea- 
»mi.  Relation  abr^<^,  117. 
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yean  to  learn  oar  language,  to  teach  us  to  know  thy  God,  to 
adore  and  serve  him,  haviDg  come  but  for  that  en  j,  as  thou  hast 
shown  ;  and  now,  when  thou  knowest  our  language  more  perfectly 
than  any  other  Agnonha  (Frenchman),  thou  leavest  us.  If  we  do 
not  know  the  God  thou  adorest,  we  shall  call  him  to  witness,  that 
it  is  not  our  fault,  but  thine  to  leave  us  so.^* 

Moved  as  he  was  by  this  appeal,  he  could  not  yield  to  his  in- 
clination and  their  entreaties.  He  reached  Quebec  in  July,  three 
days  before  the  English,  led  by  the  traitor  Kirk,  captured  the  city, 
and  destroyed  in  a  moment  the  hopes  of  Champlain. 

The  previona  year  that  gallant  navigator  had  by  his  bold  de- 
fiance driven  off  his  countryman  who  foi^ht  under  the  cross 
of  St  George;  but  now,  destitute  of  supplies  and  of  arms,  he 
yielded  to  the  invader.  The  Recollect  Fathers  gained  the  good- 
will of  Kirk,  but  the  Jesuits  all  experienced  his  hatred  of  their 
order,  and  Brebeuf  s  life  especially  was  in  danger.  Master  of  the 
country.  Kirk  resolved  to  make  it  a  desert :  fifty  years  before  they 
would  have  been  put  to  the  sword,  but  the  ferocity  of  the  religious 
feuds  was  passing  away,  and  he  merely  plundered  all,  carrying  off 
Champlain  and  the  missionaries  to  England. 

From  England,  Le  Caron,  Brebeuf  and  their  associates  passed 
to  France,  to  deplore  the  ruin  of  their  labors.  Of  the  Uuron 
iiiiflBi<m  scarce  a  shadow  remained.  A  few  converts  at  Carra- 
gooha,  not  yet  well  grounded  in  the  faith,  remained  alone  in  the 
midst  of  barbarism  and  infidelity.  In  France  there  was  one  Huron 
Catholic,  a  young  man,  who  had  been  baptized  with  great  cere- 
mony at  Rouen,  and  was  now  at  a  Jesuit  college. 

The  missionaries  did  not  despair  of  returning  to  Canada,  and  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  study  of  tlie  language  from  the  materials 
which  each  had  brought  Sagard  drew  up  his  history  of  Canada, 
and  a  Huron  vocabulary  to  accompany  it ;    and  Brebeuf  after 

*  ChAmplain,  Voyages,  210. 
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eompletely  revkdiig  his  Huron  Tenkm  of  Fadier  Leik8ma*B  oai»- 
chism,  had  it^published  in  French  and  Huron  hj  Champlain,  as 
an  appendix  to  the  hut  edition  of  his  Vojagea.* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HURON   mSSIOV^OORTINUXD.) 

MMoa  ratond— TIm  J«tiilti  aloiie  ntnni  on  the  nAimI  of  tb«  O^mddM  Brebciit 
Dttniel,  and  Dfttoat  amoDff  th«  Haroni— Mission  of  8t  Joseph  at  Ilioiiadrto— Mltskw 
qrstcm— Nsw  iniwloiiarlei  snd  new  mtaskms— Haron  eollego  at  Qo^bso— TIm  Tojsfos 
of  the  Fathers— Their  trials— The  pestHenoe— The  first  eoBToit— Thej  are  anspeeted 
—Plots  sgainst  their  Uvea— Oonrsfe  of  Brebeuf  and  his  asM>elatea— New  mission  of  8t 
Josoph^s  at  Teananstajrae— Mission  at  Ossoasan^  Bcanonaaniat,  Tsenhatentaron,  and 
among  the  Tlonontates    New  perseeatioo. 

To  t^  joy  of  all  interested  in  the  conversion  of  the  Hurons, 
Canada  was  restored  in  1632,  but  there  seemed  a  design  to  ezclnde 
the  former  missionaries.  The  Capuchins  were  invited  to  undertake 
the  work  of  converting  .the  natives,  but  as  they  declined,  the 
mission  was  confided  to  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Recollects  were  ex- 
cluded by  the  company  formed  to  govern  the  colony .f 

Father  Brebeuf  arrived  in  1683,  and  almost  at  the  same  time 
Louis  Amantacha,  a  Christian  Huron,  came  in  to  announce  the 
approach  of  the  Huron  flotilla.  In  a  solemn  council,  held  after 
its  arrival,  the   chiefe  agreed   to  receive  the  missionaries.,  and 


*  Father  Lc  Caron,  after  a  vain  Btniggle  with  the  mercantile  company  who 
ruled  Canada,  flndinf?  himt«oIf  nnable,  oven  with  the  approval  of  the  Propa- 
granda,  to  reach  his  beloved  mission,  of  which  he  was  now  procnntor,  died 
broken-hearted,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1632.  Lo  Cloroq,  Etab.  i.  4^9.  He 
wai4  a  iiuin  of  eminent  piety,  zeal,  and  virtue  ;  and  as  founder  of  the  Haron 
mis<ion,  one  of  the  firreutcst  nervants  of  Go<l  in  the  annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can misrtions.  Uis  nephew,  the  Sulpitian  Souart,  at  a  later  date  revivod 
the  memory  of  his  virtues  in  Canada. 

t  Breasani,  Relation  abr^^e,  895  :  Le  Cleroq,  i.  488. 
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Faflien  Brdbeui^  Daniel,  and  Dayost,  i»eparod  to  depart ;  bat,  as 
the  AlgGnquins  of  the  Ottawa  River  declared  that  none  ahonld 
pass  through  it,  they  were  forced  to  remain  till  another  year. 
New  difiSculdeB  then  arose.  The  Hurons  having  been  reeently 
defeated  in  a  battle,  with  severe  loss,  were  little  inclined  to  take 
.missionaries;  but  at  last  yielded  to  the  remonstrance  of  Duplessis 
Bochart,  the  conmiander  of  the  fleet;  and  the  three  missionaries 
were  separately  embarked.  Their  voyage  was  one  of  nnusoal 
hardship  :  the  difficulties  of  the  way,  the  rapids,  portages,  and  toil 
of  paddling,  were  still  the  same  that  has  been  before  described ;  want 
of  food  snpervened,  and  Father  Daniel  was  finally  abandoned  by  his 
party,  and  only  with  great  difficulty  reached  the  Huron  country. 
Father  de  Brebejif  was  taken  indeed  to  the  site  of  his  old  residence, 
Toanch^  but  there  was  abandoned.  Nevertheless  he  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  new  village  Ihonatiria,  and  was  received  with  rap- 
tarous  joy  by  all  Here,  in  the  cabin  of  the  hospitable  Awandoren, 
he  welcomed  Father  Daniel  and  po<»  Father  Davost,  who  had  su^ 
fered  noost  of  alL 

When  recovered  fix)m  their  &tigue,  the  three  Fathers  resolved  to 
begin  the  mission  at  this  town,  and  in  September  erected  a  log- 
house  thirty-six  feet  long  by  twenty-one  wide,  which,  being  divided 
ofi^  gave  them  a  house  and  chapel.  This  poor  edifice  and  its  fur- 
niture were  a  never-ending  wonder  to  the  natives ;  and  a  striking- 
dock,  possessed  by  the  Fathers,  was,  they  were  sure,  a  strange  ani- 
mal firom  the  east,  though  how  it  lived  without  eating,  was  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute  among  the  sages  of  the  village. 

Brebeuf  meanwhile  instructed  his  companions  in  the  Huron 
language,  and  sent  them  to  the  cabins  to  acquire  as  many  words 
as  possible.  This  was  a  moat  trying  method,  but  desirous  of  gain- 
ing souls,  and  equally  dedrous  of  mortification,  they  persevered  in 
it.  As  soon  as  they  were  able,  Daniel  and  Davost  assisted  him  in 
teaching  the  catechism  and  prayers  to  the  children.  On  Sundays  all 
who  came  were  allowed  to  hear  mass  to  the  offert(»7  according  to  the 
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custom  of  the  primitive  chueh.*  A  derire  of  embracing  the 
fidth  soon  rewarded  the  seal  of  the  missioQaries ;  and  the  devil, 
fearing  to  lose  his  empire,  mged  his  ministens  the  medicine-men, 
and  especially  Tehoronha^non,  to  accuse  the  Fathers  of  causing  a 
drought,  which  threatened  their  crops.  The  cross  was  the  e^>ecia] 
object  of  the  hate  of  these  impostors.  It  was^  they  declared,  the 
instrument  of  witchcraft  of  the  Fathers,  and  they  threatened  to 
break  down  the  one  which  towered  before  the  residence  of  St 
Joseph.  But  the  prayers  of  the  missionarieB  and  their  catechu- 
mens soon  opened  the  flood-gates  of  heaven,  and  defeated  the 
enemies  of  the  Cross. 

In  ihe  summer  two  new  missionaries,  Father  Francis  le  Mercier 
and  Peter  Pijart,  came  to  their  aid  ;  and  the  fearless  Brebeu^  at 
.the  Feast  of  the  I>ead,f  where  thousands  of  every  clan  assembled, 
declaimed  against  the  native  superstitions  with  all  the  eloquence 
and  zeal  of  an  apostle.  With  several  missionaries  now  to  aid  him, 
he  extended  his  sphere  of  action.  Other  villages  were  visited, 
among  them  TeanaiLstayae,  the  largest  of  all,  the  residence  of  Louis 
deSte.Foi,  who,  after  being  baptized  at  Rouen,  had  returned  to  his 
native  woods,  and  lived  like  one  that  knew  not  Christ  By  this 
visit  of  the  Fathers,  his  fervor  was  restored,  and  his  fisunily,  con- 
verted to  the  faith,  implored  the  missionaries  to  take  up  their  resir 
dence  there. 

To  propitiate  the  favor  of  heaven,  the  mission  was  now  solenmly 
dedicated  to  the  Immaculate  Conception  ;  and,  to  avoid  any  hasty 

♦  Rel.  Huron,  1635. 

t  The  IluroDs  enveloped  their  dead  in  bark,  and  laid  them  on  scaifolds 
in  their  oij?o»ay^  or  cemetery.  Here  they  remained  till  the  "  Feast  of  the 
Dead,"  which  took  place  usually  every  eijrht  or  ten  yearaT  At  this  period 
the  bones  were  taken  down,  stripped  of  any  flesh  that  might  remain,  wrapped 
in  fine  furs,  and,  after  many  ifames  and  ceremonies,  deposited,  with  presents, 
in  a  common  pravc,  also  lined  with  furs.  These  trenches,  sometimes  circu- 
lar, at  others  rectilinear,  are  the  "  bone-pits"  which  our  farmers  frequently 
strike  upon  in  turning  up  the  soil  near  the  site  of  ancient  Iloron  and  lio» 
qnois  towns.    See  Bressani,  Brebeuf,  Lafitau. 
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8t«p^  the  miBa<MiarieB  leBolved  to  remam  another  jear  at  Ihona- 
tiria,  and  then  lemoTe  to  Onoeean^,  a  large  and  well-fortified  town. 
In  ofder  to  give  stability  to  their  labors,  they  now  resolved  to 
fbnnd  a  Huron  school  at  Quebec,  where  some  boys  might  be 
trained  np  in  religion  and  the  arts  of  life,  who,  on  their  return, 
would  form  a  nucleus  in  the  tribe,  inasmuch  as  it  was  foimd  very 
difficult  to  keep  them  regularly  at  school  in  their  own  country.* 
Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  1036,  twelve  boys  were  collected, 
and  Fathen  Daniel  and  Davost  prepared  to  lead  them  to  Quebec; 
but  when  the  period  of  departure  came,  three  only  were  found  firm 
enough  to  resist  a  mother's  teara. 

With  these  the  missionaries  departed.  Used  to  toil,  they  took 
their  paddles,  and,  barefooted  and  in  rags,  journeyed  to  Quebec. 
But  a  better  spirit  was  now  gaining  ground :  ike  Hurons  had 
learned  to  respect  the  priestly  character.  On  their  way  the 
Fathers  met  new  missionaries,  Ghunier  and  Chatelain,  who,  thanks 
to  the  kind  chief  Aenons,  sat  comfortably  in  the  canoes,  and  were 
not  compelled  to  paddle.  Soon  after  another,  Father  Isaac  Jogues^ 
arrived ;  but  with  their  coming,  a  pestilential  disorder  broke  cnt^ 
and  swept  the  land  of  the  Hurons.  The  missionaries  were  proft- 
trated  by  it,  but  all  finally  recovered,  and  rushed  to  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  dying.  Every  village  resounded  with  the  orgies, 
games,  feasts,  and  other  rites,  in  honor  of  the  demon  Autoerhj, 
ordered  by  the  medicine-men,  in  whom  the  natives  had  unbounded 
confidence,  and  who  attributed  the  scourge  to  the  anger  of  that 
god.  Amid  this  tumult  the  missionaries  continued  their  task. 
The  catechumens  were  the  first  objects  of  their  solicitude :  no  efibrt 
was  Fpared  to  prevent  their  dying  imbaptized;  but  when  the 
medicine-men  accused  the  Fathers  of  being  the  authors  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  people  drove  the  latter  from  their  cabins. 

Persevering  in  charity,  they  at  last  overcame  much  of  the  oppo- 

*  BeL  Huron,  Jolj,  1686. 
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ation,  and  even  induced  the  ohieft  of  IhooatiriA^  Wenrio^  and 
Obbowui^,  to  promise  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  renounce 
their  superstitions,  embrace  the  fidth  of  Christ,  bring  their  mar- 
riages to  the  Christian  standard,  and  build  chapels  to  the  living 
God.  But  this  engagement  was  insincere:  the  Hurons  soon 
crowded  around  the  medicine-man  Tonnerauanont,  who  vaunted 
that  he  was  a  devil  incarnate.  All  through  the  summer,  fidl,  and 
winter,  the  malady  continued  dts  ravages,  and  the  missionaries 
their  charitable  visits,  through  all  the  lai^ge,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  villages  of  the  Hurons,  and  even  to  those  of  the  Tionon- 
tates.  The  result  of  these  laborious  misuons,  fraught  as  they  were 
with  every  danger,  was  most  consoling :  thirty  journeys,  often 
through  snow  and  ice,  from  town  to  town,  had  enabled  them,  be- 
sides the  bodil^  cures  their  skill  effected,  to  open  the  gates  of 
heaven,  by  baptism,  to  250  dying  children  and  adults,  on  the 
fonner  of  whom,  indeed,  they  often  conferred  the  rite  by* a  strata- 
gem. Thus  we  find  Father  Pijart,  when  rudely  repulsed  from  a 
cabin,  whose  inmates  refused  to  have  their  dying  babe  baptized, 
offer  to  give  it  some  sugar  to  relieve  it,  and,  as  he  applied  it  to 
the  lips  of  the  sufferer,  press  from  a  wet  cloth  on  the  fevered  brow 
drops  of  water,  enough  to  baptize  it,  and  depart  unsuspected  by 
tlie  Indiana,  who  had  watched  him.  More,  however,  do  we  ad- 
mire the  missionary,  when  we  find  him  by  the  couch  of  a  child 
above  the  age  of  reason,  .whom  he  could  not  consequently  baptize 
without  instruction  and  an  avowal  of  &ith.  There  he  spent  a 
weary  night,  imploring  the  intercession  of  St  Joseph,  patron  of  all 
their  American  missions,  and  instructing  the  parents.  Beason  at 
last  returned ;  the  child,  docile  to  his  teaching,  was  [^>eedily  bap- 
tized, and  died  in  great  sentiments  of  piety. 

The  new  missionaries,  as  soon  as  the  sickness  had  spent  its  foroe^ 
applied  to  the  study  of  the  language,  in  which  Brebeu^  theii 
teacher,  had  now  made  great  discoveries,  and  had  completely 
analyzed  its  system  of  conjugations.    In  May,  the  Fathers  b^an, 
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at  Onontnd,  the  remdenoe  of  the  Immaculate  Ck)ncepti<m ;  and  on 
Trinity  Sunday^  ht  the  fiist  time,  haptized  an  adult  in  health. 
This'OonTert,  who  had  heen  long  tried,  and  took  in  hapdom  the 
name  of  Peter  Tsiwendaentaha,  never  proved  recreant  to  the  grace 
he  1^  received.* 

Meanwhile  the  Huron  seminary  at  Quebec,  on  which  so  many 
fond  hopes  rested,  gave  little  hope  of  success ;  and  to  dash  stall 
more  the  prospects  of  Christianity  on  the  Huron  Lakes,  the  sum^ 
mer  of  1637  witnessed  the  pestilence  return  with  renewed  fury  in 
Uieir  fisited  country.  The  calumnies  against  the  missionaries  daily 
increased :  not  only  the  medicine-men  and  the  common  peoplid, 
but  even  the  chiefe  openly  charged  the  missionaries  with  destroy- 
ing the  land  by  witchcraft.  They  were  now  in  constant  danger  of 
death,  as  by  the  Indian  custom  any  one  may  strike  down  a  wizi^ 
The  mode  of  life  pursued  by  the  misaisnaries  became  a  matter  of 
constant  suspicion ;  the  mass,  their  prayers  at  night,  their  clock, 
cross,  a  flag  above  their  cabin,  all  were  in  turn  suspected.  They 
justified  themselves  in  a  council  at  Angoutenc,  but  in  August  a 
general  council  of  the  three  great  tribes  was  held,  at  which 
Ontitarac,  the  blind  and  venerable  sachem,  presided.  The  mission- 
aries were  required  to  give  up  a  cloth  in  which  they  had  wrapped 
the  pestilence.  Brebeuf  fearlessly  denied  the  charge,  and,  though 
interrupted,  ascribed  the  fatal  effects  of  the  nudady  to  their  own 
superstitioDS  and  improper  treatment,  while  he  declared  that  its 
cause  God  only  could  know.  This  produced  some  effect,  but  all 
expected  that  one  at  least  would  be  killed.  In  October  their  cabin 
was  set  on  fire,  and  Brebeuf  then  drew  up  a  letter  to  the  Superior 
at  Quebec,  which  was  signed  by  all  the  missionaries  at  Ossossan^, 
himself^  Le  Mercier,  Chastellain,  Garnier,  and  Ragueneau;  the 
other  two,  Jogues  and  Pijart,  being  stiU  at  Dionatiria.  "•  We 
are,"  it  begins,  "  probably  on  the  point  of  shedding  our  blood  in 

•  BeL  Huron,  16B«-7,  dated  Jane  21, 1687 ;  Gamier's  Letters. 
8* 
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IhtMnriMcf oar bleBMdiiiMCi0r,J€ni cant    fib, 
piBMntty  ▼oaofaMfoto  flooept  thk  iMriin  in  f^^ 
nd  oountlMt  nna^aiid  to  orown  the  pMt  nrnooi  and  tlie  gnai 
nd  bandDg  denm  of  all  our  FatHen  hem.** 

■Qrieviiig  only  to  leave  their  few  CSuMiaiis  diwolate,  they  oob- 
fided  thnr  alter  fiuiiitim  and  Hmoii  mamnQripto  to  Peter,  thnr 
pratc>«oaivart  Theo,  aa  oooneil  after  oovnoil  waa  eonvened,  and 
Brebeof  iiqMatedly  exanunedy  thej  prepared  to  die ;  and  on  the 
day  named  fer  their  eieootion  gave,  in  aooordanoe  with  Hmoa 
^  their  dying  banqoet  Their  ondamited  demeanor  had  ite 
Sammoned  onoe  more  to  a  ooaneil,  Brebenf  at  laat  ooii- 
Tineed  the  aMomMed  ■aohema  of  hia  innoeenee ;  and  aa  he  left  the 
eafaini  hw  a  medicine-man,  hia  greatert  penwentor,  tomahawed  bj 
hiB  aide.  Believing  that  in  the  dink  the  avenger  had  miatakwin  hia 
victim,  he  aaked,  ''Was  that  for  me T  ''No,"  waa  the  reply; 
'^  he  was  a  wiiard,  thou  art  not" 

During  all  this  period  of  danger,  thus  haj^ily  dosed,  the 
miaiionariee,  confined  to  Osscssan^  and  Ihonadria,  had  been  untiring 
in  their  labors.  Cabins  were  closed  indeed,  but  they  persevered 
in  their  visits,  their  instruction,  and  study.  Their  seal  was  not 
unrewarded.  Joseph  Chibatenhwa,  whose  after  life  was  that  of  a 
saint,  was  baptiaed,  and  the  first  war-chief  of  the  confederacy 
adidted  the  same  fiivor.* 

Banquets  and  coundls  restored  thdr  popularity,  and,  aa  the 
malady  decreased  in  the  spring,  they  enjoyed  greater  fteedom. 
Tbe  convenaon  of  Joseph's  wife  enabled  them  to  sdemniae  the  first 
marriage,  and  at  last,  in  1638,  two  Christian  femiHes  rewarded 
thdr  k»ig  yean  of  tdL 

Ihonatiria)  wasted  by  disease,  waa  now  in  ruins,  and  the  miaaion 
of  St  Josq>h  waa  transferred  in  the  spring  to  Teanansteyae,  and  a 
chapd  erected  in  June.      Somewhat  later  a  reinforcement  of 

•  BsL  16S8,  Huron;  €hynDiir*s Lsttera. 
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musionaries  arriyed,  with  Father  Daniel  One  of  thesei,  Jerome 
Lalemanty  was  nearly  slain  on  the  way ;  t£e  other  two,  Simon  Le 
Moyne  and  Fhuicis  dn  Peiron,  met  with  the  usoal  hardships,  but 
arrived  safely.*  , 

The  two  miamons  now  contained  four  Fathers  each,  while  two 
others  were  constantly  visiting  the  other  towns.  Gamier  and 
Jogues,  moreover,  wintered  among  the  Petuns,  to  begin,  amid 
eveiy  opposition,  a  new  mission  among  that  tribe.  Many  converts 
now  declared  themserves,  but  a  greater  number  were  found  in  the 
Wenro,  a  tribe  which  sought  refuge  in  the  Huron  territory  fix>m 
Iroquois  cruelty.  The  labors  of  the  missionaries  soon  created,  too, 
the  mission  of  St  Michael  at  the  town  of  Scanonaenrat,  itself  a 
tzibe,  known  as  perfect  fiends ;  Taenhatentaron  became  the  mis- 
non  station  of  St  Ignatius.  At  the  fixed  missions  all  was  now 
regularly  conducted,  and  day  by  day  instructions  fi>r  young  and 
old  went  on ;  while  on  Sunday  a  missionary,  in  the  Indian  style, 
traversed  the  streets  to  call  all  to  prayer.  The  chapels  were 
crowded,  and  the  fidth  now  seemed  about  to  take  root  in  the  land. 
Amid  this  smiling  prospect  a  new  storm  arose,  which  had  well 
nigfa  crushed  the  miaaion.  A  squaw  demanded  that  the  mission- 
aries should  ofifer  a  blanket  to  a  beautiful  woman  holding  an 
infant  in  her  arms,  who  had  appeared  to  her  in  a  dream,  and 
smong  other  gifts  from  various  tribes  and  individuals,  required  from 
the  nusHonaries  a  blanket,  as  an  offering  to  her,  the  sovereign  of 
the  country.  The  dream  is  the  great  deity  of  the  Indian ;  it  can- 
not be  disobeyed,  yet  here  the  missionaries  could  not  obey.  Their 
lives  were  in  danger,  but  they  persisted,  although  the  idea  of  the 
woman  doubtless  arose  from  some  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mother, 
and  might  perhaps  have  been  turned  to  advantage  by  less  scrupu- 
lous men.  But  they  resolved  to  grant  nothing  to.  the  idolatry  of 
dreama,  and  at  last  triumphed.     These  troubles  gave  them  influ- 

•  SeL  1688,  New  France,  168-75. 
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BDoe;  and  at  this  time,  the  tsprng  of  1689,  tbey  had  neaily  fiftj 
who  had  made  their,  fint  coounanioa:  and  the  minion  waa 
£Hmded  Derer  to  perisL* 

With  the  summer  more  miflsioiiarieB  arrived; — Chamnonot, 
destined  to  outlive  all  his  companiona,  and  Poncety  a  martyr  of  mor- 
tification, who,  after  long  sufiferings  and  toik  in  Canada,  died  in 
Martinique.  Unfortunately,  the  Indian  flotilla  brought  back  fixnn 
Quebec,  along  with  European  goods,  the  small-pox — ^the  greatest 
scourge  of  the  red-man — conveyed,  apparently,  in  some  clothes. 
As  this  deadly  distemper  ravaged  village  after  village,  and  the 
Indian,  terror-struck,  hastened  death  by  his  own  act^  all  tamed 
again  on  the  missionaries.  To  them,  as  on  the  firmer  occasion, 
all  ascribed  their  misery,  and  on  them  they  wreaked  their  ven- 
geance. The  missionaries,  now  thirteen  in  number,  were  again 
exposed  to  every  danger.  The  crosses  on  their  dwellings  were 
thrown  down;  the  furious  votaries  of  the  demons  entered  their 
cabins ;  tomahawks  often  glittered  over  the  heads  of  the  Fathers ; 
their  crucifixes  were  torn  from  them,  and  one  was  cruelly  beaten. 
Yet  amid  all  this  the  zealous  envoys  of  the  gospel  did  not  falter  or 
shrink  from  their  perilous  duties.  They  visited  every  village ;  used 
every  efibrt  to  reach  the  sick,  and  rouse  them  to  renounce  idolatry 
or  sin, — though  often  expelled  from  the  cabins,  and  beholding  in 
the  ranks  of  their  persecutors  men  already  bathed  in  the  waters 
of  baptism,  but  too  weak  to  resist  their  countrymen.  Often  a 
missionary,  after  toilmg  all  day  through  the  snow,  reached  a  vil* 
lage  to  be  repulsed,  or  entered  it  to  be  watched  as  a  sorcerer ;  but 
their  steady  perseverance  triumphed,  and  they  all  passed  the  or- 
deal scathless,  after  having  borne  salvation  to  hundreds. 


•     CHAPTER  VII. 

HUBON  MISSION (OONTINXTKD.) 

Plan  of  Um  mlMioD  eb«Dged— 81  Mary's  firand«d— Miarioo  ot  St  John— The  neighbor- 
iBf  Alfooqalna— Brebaof  and  Cbf omonot  among  the  Attlwandaronk— Oradnal  pro- 
gTMi  of  Um  Utb— The  Christians  ityled  Mariana— The  AlgonqoiD  mtoaiona— The 
Iroqnoli  war-^Oaptnra  of  Fathers  Jognea  and  Bressanl— Increased  fenror— Mission 
phin  again  changed— A  moment  of  peace— The  war  renewed— Teananstayae  de- 
strojed,  and  Daniel  killed— Panic  of  the  Hnrons— Town  deserted— St  Loals  and  St 
IgMrttna  dsatrojed— Death  of  Brebeof  and  Lalemant— Bain  of  the  Hnrona— The 
Scanonaenrat  remoTS  to  New  York— Others  flee  to  different  tribes— St  Mary^s  bnmt, 
and  niasioB  remoTed  to  St  Joseph's  Isle— The  Petnn  towns  attacked— Death  of 
Gsraisr  snd  (Siabanel— A  considerable  bodj  descend  to  Qnebea 

Thb  Huron  mission,  of  which  we  have  thus  traced  the  history, 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  like  the  present  Catholic  mission  in  the 
United  States.  A  few  Catholics  mingled  in  among  those  who  op- 
posed them,  often  with  the  greatest  virulence  and  hatred.*  No 
town  of.  neophytes  gathered  by  the  Jesuits  existed,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  nor  was  a  single  mission  village  ever  formed  in 
Huronia.  The  frequent  persecutions,  however,  now  induced  the 
Superior  to  alter  the  plan  of  action  which  we  have  seen  them  thus 
fiff  pursue.  It  was  resoked  to  build  a  residence  in  some  con- 
Tenient  spot  apart  from  all  the  villages,  but  easily  reached  from 
alL  Hiis  would  be  the  general  resort  of  the  missionaries  when 
the  village  was  almost  deserted  by  the  absence  of  war,  hunt- 
ing, or  fishing  parties,  or  when  popular  fury  made  it  prudent  to 
retire  for  a  time.  In  case  of  need,  a  missionary  could  be  sent  to 
any  spot,  and  in  the  interval  flying  visits  could  be  made. 

Selecting  a  spot  on  the  little  river  Wye,  between  two  small 
lakes,  they  erected  the  mission-house  of  St.  Mary's ;  and  hi  the 

fidl  of  1639  (after  the  persecution  raised  by  the  small-pox),  the 

^ . 

*  The  towDB  otUed  by  the  missionariee  St.  Gabriel,  St.  Loais,  and  St. 
Ij^atiuB  were  not  CathoRo  towns  or  misBionary  settlements  any  more  than 
ISvw  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia  are  now. 
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minkmarieB  of  the  Immaculate  Conoepdoiif  driven  flxxn  OnonaiM^ 
ndred  to  it,  followed  in  the  spring  by  those  Df  St  Joseph's,  at 
Teananstayae.  They  had  fiioed  every  danger,  and  stood  by  their 
altar  to  the  last,  afflicted  in  heart  to  see  some  of  their  httle  band 
of  C(»verts  yield  to  the  storm  of  popular  fnij. 

Bat  frcHn  St  Mary's  the  mismonaries  now  spcead  to  new  fields. 
Fathen  Daniel  and  Le  Moyne  founded  the  missicm  of  St  John 
among  the  Ahrenda  tribe,  the  eariiest  friends  of  the  fVench, 
protected  and  aided  by  its  chieftain,  Atironta;  and  Gamier  «nd 
Jogues  again  visited  the  obstinate  Tlonontates.  In  the  various 
mianons,  one  thousand  were  baptised,  almost  all  in  danger  of 
death,  one  fourth  being  infants.* 

In  the  summer  of  1640  two  miasionaties  arrived  to  labor  among 
the  neighboring  Algic  tribes.  These  were  Charles  Raymbaut, 
doomed  to  die  the  earliest,  and  Claude  Pijart  Jerome  Lalemant 
now  became  Superior ;  and  the  veteran  Brebeuf^  gladly  resigning 
a  charge  he  had  never  sought,  hastened  with  Chaumonot  to  the 
Neutral  Nation,  to  bogin  anew  the  mission  which  his  old  comrade, 
the  Recollect  Dallion,  had  attempted  years  before.  The  other 
missions  were  divided ;  and  in  November  the  Fathers,  in  pairs,  set 
out  for  their  allotted  posts.  Jogues  and  Chastelain  remained  at 
*St  MaryX  and  visited  five  towns  near  it  The  mission  of  the 
Conception,  with  its  dependencies,  the  treasure  of  these  apostolio 
men,  was  bedewed  with  the  sweat  of  Lalemant  and  Lemercier. 
St  Joseph's  and  St  John's,  two  widely  separated  villages,  were 
joyfully  taken  by  Daniel  and  the  courageous  Le  Moyne.  Gamier 
returned  with  Pet6r  Pijart  to  his  Tionontates,  who  had  expelled 
him  the  year  before. 

I^nce  we  are  here  giving  only  a  general  view  of  the  Huron  mis- 
sion in  Canada,  as  it  preluded  subsequent  missions  within  our  t^ 
ritory,  we  must  hurry  on.     Fain  would  we  pause  to  follow  each  in 

•  Bel.  16S9-40 ;  Gamier'M  Letten. 
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his  kbc^  his  trials,  and  bis  toils ;  reooimt  their  dangers  torn  the 
heathen  Huron,  the  skulking  IroqucMS  brave,  the  frozen  rirer, 
hunger,  cold,  and  accident ;  to  show  Gi^nier  wrestling  with  the 
floating  ice,  throu^  which  he  sunk,  on  an  errand  of  mercy ;  Char 
banel  struggling  on  for  years  on  a  mission  from  which  every  fil»e 
of  his  nature  shrunk  with  loathing;  Chaumonot  compiling  his 
grammar  on  the  frozen  earth ;  or  the  heroic  Brebeu^  paralyzed  by 
a  fall,  with  his  collar-bone  broken,  creeping  on  his  hands  and  feet 
along  the  froeen  road,  and  sleeping  unsheltered  on  the  snow,  when 
the  very  trees  were  flitting  with  cold.* 

The  &ith  now  advanced.  Chihatenhwa,  slain  by  the  Iro- 
quois, was  replaced  by  his  brother  Teondechoren,  who  had  for 
twenty  years  been  a  medicinennan.  Sondatsaa,  Atironta,  Atonso, 
and  Ahasastari,  fiunous  chiefs,  were  the  catechumens,  and  the 
greatest  sachems  now  listened  to  the  words  of  the  miadon- 
aries;  yet  still,  in  a  nation  of  16,000,  not  one  himdred  were 
Christians,  and  but  a  hundred  baptisms  rewarded  their  ]aboiB.f 
The  following  year  was  more  consoling.  Although  the  war 
with  the  Iroquois  had  assumed  a  dangerous  form,  the  mis- 
nons  were  pushed  with  renewed  vigor,  except  that  among  the 
If  eutrals,  for  Brebeuf  had  gone  to  Quebec.  The  Christians  and 
catechumens  now  became  so  numerous,  that  in  many  villages 
they  formed  a  considerable  party,  and  by  refusing  all  participation 
in  feasts  or  ceremonies  savoring  of  idolatry,  drew  on  themselves 
petty  persecution  and  bitter  hatred.  Hearing  the  name  of  Mary 
repeated  frequently,  the  pagans  called  the  Christians  Marians,  a 
name  which  they  joyfully  received.  In  many  families  the  Catho- 
lic Indian  was  constantly  persecuted ;  and  the  annals  of  the  mis- 
sion give  most  edifying  accounts  of  the  perseverance  even  of 
children. 

*  Oamier's  Letters;  M^moires  snr  la  vie  et  lea  vertos  des  Pdres  Isaac 
Jogaea,  Ac  ;  Chaomonot'a  Aatobiography. 
t  B^  lMO-1. 
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Hm  AlgonqiDii  miaricxi  also  took  a  new  impaliift.  After  a  ftast 
of  the  dead,  which  had  gathered  deputieB  finom  ereiy  AJgic  dan 
atound  the  upper  lakes,  BaymlMmt  and  Jogms,  as  we  shall  else- 
where see,  crossed  Lake  Huron,  and  announced  the  gospel  to  the 
assembled  Ghippewas  at  the  n^ids  of  St  Mary,  planting  the  cross 
within  the  limits  of  Michigan,  as  it  has  been  justly  said,  years 
before  Elliot  had  faeached  to  the  Algonquins^  within  ten  miles  <^ 

B06t<»L* 

BeverBes  were  now  beginning  to  ofershadow  the  future  of 
the  Huron  mission.  Father  Jogues,  sent  down  to  Quebec  in 
the  summer  for  supplies^  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohawks 
as  he  returned.  The  flotilla  containing  the  bravest  Christians 
was  taken,  and  all  met  sufferings  or  death  on  their  way  to 
the  MohawLf  Raymbaut  soon  after  died.  The  Iroquois  were 
ravaging  the  Huron  country;  but  the  Superior,  undaunted  by 
all,  wrote — ^"  Never  have  we  had  more  courage  for  spiritual  or 
temporal."  Every  war  or  trading  party  now  had  its  Christians, 
who,  by  their  fidelity  in  prayer,  showed  the  sincerity  of  their 
belief.  Many  who  had  turnod  a  deaf  ear  to  the  poor  missionary 
in  Huronia,  yielded  at  last,  when  he  saw  the  honor  paid  to  reli- 
gion at  Quobec,  and  felt  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifices  made  by 
those  apostolic  men. 

These,  on  their  return,  became  apostles,  and  many,  like  Totiri, 
went  to  obstinate  towns  to  announce  the  faith,  and  warn  them  of 
the  vengeance  of  Ileaven.  The  Christian  element  was  now  work- 
ing steadily  on.  Councils  were  lield  to  detennine  the  best  means 
of  extendi ug  the  faith ;  and  though  tlie  e\ils  of  war  seemed  to  fall 
especially  on  the  Christians,  none  wavered. 

By  1644,  the  face  of  the  country  was  so  changed,  that  the  mis- 
donaries,  though  in  great  want,  yet  relying  on  the  protection  of 
God,  resolved  on  the  return  of  Brobeu^  with  Fathers  Qarreau  and 

*  BeL  Huron,  1S41-8;  Banoroft.  f  BaL  1642,  oh.  iL 
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CShabaiiely  again  to  alto  the  miasion  plan,  and  became  p^manent 
reiiidentB  at  the  various  stations  of  the  Conception,  St  Joseph's 
and  St.  Michael's,  returning  to  St  Mary's  only  for  their  annual  re- 
treat, or  to  attend  oonniltations.*  In  the  following  year  there 
were  two  other  little  churches,  St  Ignatius  and  St  John  the  Bap- 
tist, with  the  Algic  church  of  the  Holy  Ghostf 

The  year  1646  brought  a  peace,  which,  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  left  the  St  Lawrence  fi'ee ;  and  Father  Bressani,  who 
had  been  captured  the  preceding  year,  now  reached  the  Huron 
eountiy  with  the  necessaries  of  which  the  missionaries  had  long 
been  deprived.  Relieved  of  the  loug  and  cruel  war,  Huronia 
seemed  to  acquire  new  vigor,  and  the  Jesuits  began  to  feel  hopes 
<^  extending  their  spiritual  conquests ;  but  the  peace  so  lately  con- 
cluded was  soon  broken  by  the  Mohawks,  who  massacred  their 
missionary,  Isaac  Jogues.  War  was  rekindled.  The  Iroquois 
burst  on  the  Hiux>n  country,  and  all  was  soon  dismayand  ruin. 
This  hour  of  misfortune  was  the  acceptable  time  of  salvation.  As 
fsimine,  disaster,  and  destruction  closed  around  them,  the  Hurons 
gathered  beneath  the  cross,  their  only  hope.  £very  alarm  pro- 
duced sincere  conversions,  stimulated  the  slow  or  tepid,  and  sent 
.  conviction  into  the  hearts  of  unbelievers.  In  no  town  was  there  a 
chapel  large  enough  for  the  congregation.  In  summer  and  winter, 
proof  to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  the  kneeling  crowd  without 
joined,  each  in  his  own  heart,  in  the*  sacrifice  offered  within.| 

In  July,  1648,  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  braves  were 
absent  on  war  ^r  hunting  parties,  when  none  but  old  men,  women, 
and  children  tenanted  the  once  strong  town  of  Teananstayae,  when 
Father  Anthony  Daniel,  beloved  of  all,  fresh  from  his  retreat  at 
St  Mary's,  and  full  of  desire  for  the  glory  of  Heaven,  was  urging 
his  flock  to  prepare  for  it  in  joy,  a  cry  arose,  "  To  arms  1  to  arms  I" 

*  Bel.  naron,  1642^    Tfaore  is  none  of  1648 ;  it  was  taken  hj  the  Mo- 
hswke. 
t  SeL  1644-6,  and  1645-«.  tBdL1647-& 
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wineh  edtoing  through  the  ortmded  chapel,  filled  aH  with  temr. 
Mflfls  had  just  ended,  and  Daniel  hastens  to  the  palisade;  where  the 
few  defenders  rallied.  There  he  rouses  their  drooping  coaragey  for 
a  formidable  Iroqu(»s  foroe  was  upon  theuL  Heayen  opens  to  the 
feithful  Christian  who  dies  fighting  for  his  home ;  but  to  the  un- 
believer, vain  his  struggle :  temporal  pain  will  be  succeeded  by 
endless  torment  Few  and  quick  his  words.  Confessing  here, 
baptizing  there,  he  hunies  along  the  line.  Then  speeds  him  to 
the  cabins.  Crowds  gather  round  to  implore  the  baptism  they 
had  long  refused.  Unable  to  give  time  to  each,  he  bqptues  by 
aqignsion,  and  again  hurries  into  cabin  after  cabin  to  shrive  the 
sick  and  aged.  At  last  he  is  at  the  chapel  again.  Tis  full  to 
the  door.  All  bad  gathered  round  the  altar  for  protecticm  and 
defence,  losing  the  precious  moments.  **  Fly,  brethren,  fly  T  ex- 
claimed the  devoted  missionary.  ''Be  steadfest  till  your  latest 
breath  in  the  faith.  Here  will  I  die ;  here  must  I  stay  while  I 
see  one  soul  to  gain  to  heaven ;  and,  dying  to  serve  you,  my  life 
is  notliing.**  Pronouncing  a  general  absolution,  he  uiged  their 
flight  from  the  rear  of  the  chapel ;  and  advancing  to  the  main 
door  issued  forth  and  closed  it  behind  him.  The  Iroquois  were 
already  at  hand ;  but  at  the  sight  of  that  man  thus  fearlessly  ad- 
vancing, they  recoiled,  a«  though  some  deity  had  buret  upon  thcuL 
But  the  next  moment  a  shower  of  arrows  riddled  his  body. 
Gashed,  and  rent,  and  torn,  his  apostolic  spirit  never  left  hinL 
Daniel  stands  undismayed,  till  pierced  by  a  musket-ball,  he 
uttered  aloud  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  fell  dead,  as  he  had  often 
wished,  by  that  shrine  he  had  reared  in  the  wilderness.  Ws 
chureh,  soon  in  flames,  became  his  pyre,  and  flung  in  there,  his 
body  was  entirely  consume*!. 

Tlius,  in  the  midst  of  his  labors,  i)orished  Anthony  Daniel, 
priest  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  unwearied  in  labor,  unbroken  in 
toil,  patient  beyond  belief,  gentle  amid  every  opi)osition,  charitable 
with  the  charity  of  Christ,  supporting  and  embracing  alL   Around 
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Ilim  feU  hundreds  of  his  CSiristians ;  and  thus  sank  in  blood  the 
missicm  of  St  Joseph,  at  the  town  of  Teananstayae.* 

The  news  of  this  disaster  spread  terror  through  the  land. 
Town  after  town  was  abandoned.  The  Hurons  fled  to  the 
islands  of  the  lake,  or  the  cabins  of  the  lionontates;  and  the 
misnofiaries  endeavored  in  vain  to  excite  them  to  a  -systematio 
plan  of  delence.  During  the  winter  the  Iroquois  roamed  through 
the  country  undisturbed,  and  there  seemed  no  hope  of  ultimate 
Tictoiy  over  them.  The  Huron  nation,  after  having  had  its  day 
of  glory  and  renown,  was  destined  to  melt  away  before  the  coil- 
quenng  Iroquois,  wben  stclcness  had  enfeebled  its  towns.  Though 
it  was  proud  and  stubborn  at  first,  Providence  awaited  the 
moment  <^  its  conversion  before  the  final  blow  was  stracL  ^  The 
fiuth  had  now  made  the  conquest  of  almost  the  whole  country," 
aays  Bressani,  an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  we  relate ;  "  it  was 
everywhere  publicly  professed;  and  not  merely  the  common 
people,  but  even  the  chiefe  were  alike  its. children  and  its  pro- 
tecton.  The  superstitious  rites  that  at  first  were  more  fi^uent 
than  the  day,  began  to  lose  credit  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  heathen 
at  Oasonane,  man  of  rank  though  he  was,  could  find  none  to  per^ 
Ibrm  them  in  his  illness.  The  persecutions  raised  against  us  had 
now  ceased ;  the  curses  heaped  on  the  faith  were  changed  into 
blessingB.  We  might  say  that  they  were  now  ripe  for  heaven ; 
that  naught  was  wanting  but  the  reaping-liook  of  death  to  lay  the 
harvest  up  in  the  safe  gamer-house  of  Paradise.  This  was  our 
sole  consolation  amid  the  general  desolation  of  the  country." 

^Misfortune  and  ajQliction  had  begun  with  the  &ith;  they  grew 

*  Father  Anthony  Daniel,  called  by  the  Indians  Antwen  (i.  e.  Antoine), 
was  born  at  Dieppe,  in  Normandy,  in  1601,  and  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  his  twenty-first  year.  Sent  to  Canada  in  1633,  he  was  at  first  stationed  at 
Cape  Breton ;  but  fVom  July,  1684,  to  his  death,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1648, 
was  connected  with  the  Uuron  mission.  In  life,  he  had  ever  been  distin- 
gniahed  for  meekness,  humility,  obedience,  and  piety.  For  a  sketch  of  his 
life,  Bee  Alegambe,  942 ;  Tanner,  German  edition,  678;  Bressani,  247. 
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with  its  growth ;  and  when  religion  •eeined  at  lart  the  peeeefbl 
mifitren  of  the  land, '  the  watere  of  tribulation  entered  in'  so  furi- 
ously, that  the  stricken  church  may  well  ezdaim,  *  A  tempest  has 
overwhelmed  me.' " 

Such  was  the  strange  picture  of  this  devoted  land.  Its  cup  was 
not  yet  fulL  On  the  16th  of  March,  1649,  at  daybreak,  an  army 
of  a  thousand  Iroquois  burst  on  the  town  of  St  Ignatius,  and  all 
were  soon  involved  in  massacre.  Three  only  found  means  to 
escape,  and,  half-naked,  reach  the  neighboring  town  of  St  Louis. 
Sending  off  the  women  and  children,  the  braves  prepared  to 
defend  the  place.  Two  missionaries  were  actually  in  the  vil- 
li^;e — ^the  veteran  Brebeuf  and  Gabriel  Lalemant  These  the 
Christians  urged  to  flee,  as  it  was  not  their  calling  to  wield  sword 
or  musket ;  but  Father  Brebeuf  told  them  that  in  such  a  crisis 
there  was  something  more  necessary  than  fire  or  steel ;  it  was  to 
have  recourse  to  God  and  to  the  sacraments,  which  they  alone 
could  administer.  Lalemant,  no  less  resolute,  implored  of  Brebeuf 
permission  to  remain  with  him,  and  obtained  it  Like  Daniel, 
they  too  hurried  from  cabin  to  cabin  to  prepare  the  sick  and  in- 
firm for  death,  and  then  at  the  palisades  roused  the  courage  of 
the  small  band  who  awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The 
Iroquois  came  madly  on,  but  a  well-directed  Huron  fire  drove 
them  back  with  loss.  Yet  their  force  was  too  overwhelming.  In 
spite  of  losses  they  pressed  up  to  the  palisade,  and  soon  efifecting  a 
breach,  drove  back  the  few  Huron  braves,  and  as  they  advanced, 
fired  the  town.  The  two  missionaries,  who  remained  to  soothe 
the  wounded  and  dying,  were  soon  in  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois, 
who,  collecting  their  captives,  b^an  their  torture  by  tearing  out 
their  nails,  then  led  them  in  haste  to  St  Ignatius,  where  the  other 
prisoners  and  booty  had  been  left  The  missionaries  and  their 
companions  wore  dragged  along  with  every  ignominy,  and  entered 
the  town  only  by  the  fearful  gauntlet — ^blows  raining  on  them 
from  the  double  row  of  furious  savages  who  came  out  to  meet 
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them.  A  scaffold  had  been  raised,  according  to  cnstoin^  of  poles 
lashed  together,  and  corered  with  bark.  Here  they  were  exposed. 
Brebeuf  seeing  Christian  captives  near  him,  excited  their  courage 
bj  reminding  them  of  the  glory  of  heaven  now  opening  before 
theoL  There  were  among  the  Iroquois  some  Hurons  now  natural- 
ized, and  of  old  enemies  of  the  misdonaries.  At  these  words  of 
Brebeul^  they  began  the  torture.  Each  was  soon  bound  to  a 
stake.  The  hands  of  Brebeuf  were  cut  off;  whfle  Lalemant's  flesh 
quivered  with  the  awls  and  pointed  irons  thrust  into  every  part  of 
his  body.  This  did  not  suffice :  a  fire  kindled  near  soon  reddened 
their  hatchets,  and  these  they  forced  under  the  armpts  and  between 
the  thighs  of  the  sufferers ;  while  to  Brebeuf  they  gave  a  cc^ar^f 
those  burning  weapons;  and  there  the  missionaries  stood  with 
those  glowing  irons  seething  and  consuming  to  their  very  vitak. 
Amid  the  din  rose  the  voice  of  the  old  Huron  missionary,  consol- 
ing his  converts,  denouncing  God's  judgments  on  the  unbeliever, 
till  his  executionen  crushed  his  mouth  with  a  stone,  cut  off  his 
nose  and  lips,  and  thrust  a  brand  into  his  mouth,  so  that  his 
throat  and  tongue,  burnt  and  swollen,  refused  their  office. 

They,  had  left  Lalemant,  and  now  stopped  to  devise  some  new 
plan  of  torture.  Enemies  of  the  &ith,  they  had  seen  Brebeuf  in 
the  very  breach  bi^)tizing  his  neophytes ;  often,  too,  in  their  vil- 
lages, had  the  i^postate  Hurons  seen  him  pour  the  vivifying  waters 
on  the  head  of  the  dying.  An  infernal  thought  seizes  them.  They 
resolve  to  bqitize  him.  While  the  rest  danced  like  fiends  around 
him,  slicing  off  his  flesh  to  devour  before  his  eyes,  or  cauterizing 
the  wounds  with  stones  or  hatchets,  these  placed  a  cauldron  on  the 
fire.  ^  Echon,''  cried  the  mockers,  for  such  was  his  Huron  name, 
**  Echon,  thou  hast  told  us  that  the  moro  we  suffer  here,  the  greater 
will  be  our  crown  in  heaven ;  thank  us,  then,  for  we  are  laying  up 
for  thee  a  priceless  one  in  heaven."  When  the  water  was  heated, 
they  tore  off  his  scalp,  and  thrice,  in  derision  of  baptism,  poured 
the  water  over  his  head,  amid  the  loud  shout  of  the  unbelievers. 
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Tbe  eye  of  the  martyr  was  now  dim,  and  the  tortoren  unable,  from 
first  to  last,  to  wring  from  his  lips  one  sigh  of  pain,  were  eager  to 
dose  the  scene.  Hacking  off  his  feet,  they  clove  open  his  chest, 
took  out  his  noble  heart  and  devoured  it* 

Thus,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon^  after  three  hours  of 
fiightful  torture,  expired  Father  John  de  Brebenf^  the  real  found- 
er of  die  mission,  a  man  such  as  the  Catholic  Church  alone 
eoidd  produce ; — as  a  missicHiary  unequalled  for  his  zeal,  ability, 
untiring  exertion,  and  steady  peFseveranoe ;  as  a  servant  of  God,  one 
whose  virtues  the  Rota  would  pronounce  heroic,  patient  in  toil, 
haidship,  suffering,  and  privation ;  a  man  of  prayer,  of  deep  and 
tender  piety,  of  inflamed  love  for  Grod,  in  whom  and  for  whom  he 
did  and  suffered  all ;  as  a  martyr,  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  our 
annals  for  the  variety  and  atrocity  of  his  torments. 

Gabriel  Lalemant  had  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  Brebeuf  to  kiss 
his  glorious  wounds ;  but  he  had  been  torn  away,  and  after  being 

*  Father  John  do  Brobcaf,  whoBO  Ilaron  name  was  Hchariy  was  bom  at 
Bayeux,  in  Normandy,  on  the  2r)th  ol  March,  1598,  of  a  noble  family,  the 
Boarco  of  the  ancient  house  of  Arundel.  By  far  the  most  eminent  of  the  early 
missionaries  of  Canada,  his  life  is  the  history  and  the  glory  of  the  Huron 
mission.  lie  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Kouen  on  the  5th  of  October, 
1617,  and  was  ordained  five  years  aflor.  From  the  outset  of  his  reli^ous  life 
he  was  eminent  for  his  mortification,  austerities,  zeal,  and  devotcdness.  He 
first  arrived  in  Canada  on  the  19th  of  June,  1625,  and  was  employed  among 
the  Hnrons  fVom  1626  to  1629,  from  1681  to  1641,  and  from  1641  to  his  death 
on  the  16ih  of  March,  1649.  He  was  i--terrcd  at  the  cemetery  of  SL  Mary^s, 
bat  his  head  was  carried  to  Quebec  and  inclosed  in  a  silver  bnst  sent  fh)m 
France  by  his  family.  The  bust,  of  which  an  exact  copy  is  given  in  this 
work,  is  still  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  Quebec.  The  intercession  of  Father  Brebeuf 
was  constantly  invoked,  and  many  miracles  are  ascribed  to  him.  He  was  the 
first  Huron  scholar,  and  wrote  a  (»techism  in  the  langnage  of  the  tribe,  pub- 
lished in  1682,  and  a  grammar  never  published.  As  Superior  of  the  Huron 
mission  he  is  the  author  of  two  Relations,  one  of  which  contains  a  treatise 
on  the  Huron  language,  republished  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  and  another  Treatise  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Tribe.  For  a  sketch  of  his  life,  see  Alcgumbc  ;  Tanner,  583 ;  Bresaani,  251 ; 
M^moiros  touohant  les  Vertus,  Ac,  MS.  1652;  O'CaUaghan,  Jesuit  Bela- 
tioDB ;  Drew's  Fasti,  1.  818-17. 
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wrapped  in  pieces  of  bark,  left  for  a  time.  When  his  superior  had 
expired,  they  applied  fire  to  this  coYering ;  as  the  flame  curled 
around  him,  Father  Lialemant,  whose  delicate  frame,  unused  to  tpil, 
could  not  resist  the  pain,  raised  his  hands  on  high  and  invoked  the 
aid  of  heaven.  Gratified  by  this  expression  of  pain,  his  tormentofs 
resdlYed  to  prolong  his  agony ;  and  through  the  long  night  added 
torture  to  torture  to  see  the  writhing  frame,  the  quivering  flesh  of 
the  young  priest  He,  too,  underwent  the  cruel  mockery  of  b^ 
tiam.  *^  We  baptize  thee,**  said  the  wretches,  "•  that  thou  mayest  be 
blessed  in  heaven,  fiir  without  a  good  baptism  one  cannot  be 
saved.''  He,  too,  saw  his  flesh  devoured  before  his  eyes,  or  slashed 
off  in  wanton  cruelty,  for  it  displeased  their  taste ;  eveiy  inch  of 
his  body,  fix>m  head  to  foot,  was  charred  and  burnt ;  his  very  eyes 
were  put  out  by  the  hot  coals  forced  into  them.  At  last  when  the 
sun  had  risen  on  the  llth  of  March,  1649,  they  closed  his  loog 
martyrdom  by  Umiahawking  him,  and  left  his  body  a  black  man- 
gled mass.* 

They  had  attempted  to  attack  St  Mary's,  where  a  small  village 
had  now  gathered;  but  after  receiving  a  check  frt>m  a  Huron 
party  gave  up  the  design,  and  at  last,  fearful  of  surprise,  retired 
with  predpitation. 

lliis  was  the  death-^blow  of  the  Huron  nation ;  fifteen  towns  were 
now  abapdoned,  and  the  people  fled  in  every  direction.    The  tribe 
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Father  Gabriel  Lalemant,  a  nephew  of  Father  Chariee  and  Father  Je- 
rome Lalemant,  both  disUngmahed  in  the  annalt  of  the  Canada  mission,  was 
bom  on  tha  Slat  of  October,  1610,  at  Paria,  where  his  grandfkther  held  the 
peat  of  Lientenant  CrimineL  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  entered  the  Society  of 
Jeaaa,  and,  after  teaching  several  years,  fbllowod  his  nncles  and  several  of  hia 
aehooIfellowB  to  Canada.  Ue  arrived  at  Quebec  on  the  20th  of  September, 
1646,  but  was  on  the  lluron  mission  only  from  the  6t}i  of  August,  1648,  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  A  gentle,  innocent  life,  made  him  seem  ever  yonnger, 
but  not  more  innooent  than  he  actually  was.  For  hia  Life,  see  same  aathon*- 
tiea  aa  Ibr  Father  Brebeof. 
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of  ScADomienrmt  or  St.  Michaera,  with  the  aumvom  of  that  called 
hy  the  miasionarieB  St  John  the  Baptist,  made  oTertnrea  to  the 
conquering  Iroquois,  and  emigrated  in  a  body  to  the  Seneca  coun- 
try, where  we  shall  afterwards  find  them.  Others  fled  to  the  kin- 
dred Ilonontates,  Attiwandaronk,  Eriee,  and  Gonestqgues;  others 
sought  a  refuge  on  the  islands  and  shores  of  Lake  Huron. 

In  this  disorder  the  nuasions  were  all  broken  up.  The  Father^ 
assembling  at  St  Mary's,  resolved  to  follow  the  fugitiTea  who  re- 
mained in  the  country,  and  share  their  &te.  The  small  body  thus 
left  in  the  Huron  country  clung  to  the  miasionarieB  as  their  only 
hope:  the  infidels  promising  conversion,  the  Christians  fidelity 
till  death.  Some  of  the  miaaionaries  struck  a  hundred  miles  into 
the  forests  to  console  those  who  had  fled  amid  their  trials;  othen 
jdned  Gamier  on  his  Petun  or  Tionontate  misnon,  now  the  most 
important  of  all ;  the  rest,  with  the  Superior  and  the  French  in  the 
country,  endeavored  to  aaaomblo  as  many  aa  possible,  and  form  a 
settlement  on  an  island  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  St  Joseph. 

Before  removing  to  it,  however,  they,  with  streaming  eyes,  set 
fire  to  their  house  and  chapel  of  St  Mary^s  to  prevent  its  profiina- 
tion,  and  beheld  tlie  flames  in  one  hour  consume  the  work  of  nine- 
teen years.  The  new  settlement  was  unfortunate ;  unable  to  raise 
crops  for  the  multitude  gathered  there,  cooped  up  by  war-parties  of 
the  eaemy,  the  devote<l  Hurons  soon  fell  victims  to  famine  and  disease. 

Father  Gamier  and  his  companions  labored  zealously  among  the 
Tionontates,  but  calumny  and  persecution  arose,  and  in  one  place 
their  death  was  resolved  upon ;  confident,  nevertheless,  in  the  pro- 
tection of  heaven,  they  fearlessly  continued  their  labors  during  the 
summer.  Late  in  the  fidl  the  Superior  at  St  Joseph^s  Island  heard 
that  a  large  Iroquois  force  was  in  the  field,  intended  to  operate 
either  against  the  new  settlement  or  the  Tionontates.  Not  to  expose 
too  many,  he  recalled  Father  Natalis  Ohabanel  from  Etliarita  or 
St  John's,  and  suggested  to  Father  Charles  Gamier,  the  other  mis- 
sionary there,  the  propriety  of  retiring  for  a  time.    Father  Cha- 
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band  left  on  the  5th  of  December,  and  on  the  same  day  the  braves 
of  Etharita,  tired  of  waiting  for  the  enemy,  set  out  to  meet  them, 
but  unfortunately  took  a  wrong  direction :  the  Iroquois  army  passed 
them  unseen,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  burst  on  the  defenceless 
town.  Fearful  of  being  surprised  in  their  work  by  the  returning 
Petuns,  they  cut  down  all  without  mercy,  and  fired  the  place. 
Gamier  was  ererywhere  exhorting,  consoling,  shriving,  baptizing: 
wherever  a  wounded  Indian  lay,  he  rushed  to  gather  his  dying 
words ;  wherever  a  sick  person  or  child  met  his  eye,  he  hastened 
to  confer  baptism.  While  thus,  regardless  of  danger,  he  listened 
only  to  the  call  of  duty,  he  fell  mortally  wounded  by  two  musket- 
balls;  and  the  Iroquds,  stripping  him  of  his  habit,  hurried  on. 
Stunned  by  the  pain,  he  lay  a  moment  there,  then  clasping  his 
hands  in  prayer,  prepared  to  die ;  but  as  he  writhed  in  tlie  agony 
of  death  he  beheld  a  wounded  Tlonontate  some  paces  from  him. 
That  si^t  revived  him ;  foi^tful  of  his  own  state,  he  remembered 
only  that  he  was  a  priest,  and  rallying  all  his  strength  by  two 
efforts,  risea  to  his  feet  and  endeavors  to  walk,  but  after  a  few  stag- 
gering steps  fiiDs  heavily  to  the  ground.  Still,  mindful  only  of  duty, 
be  dragged  himself  to  the  wounded  man,  and,  while  giving  him  the 
hst  absoluticm,  fell  over  him  a  corpse :  another  Iroquois  had  driven 
a  tomahawk  into  his  droll.* 

Fathers  Ganeau  and  Grelon  hastened  from  the  other  town  and 
buried,  amid  the  ruins  of  their  chureh,  the  body  of  the  holy  mis- 
sionary, the  beloved  Oracha  of  the  natives,  who,  won  by  his  mild 
and  gentle  manners,  entire  devotion  to  them  and  their  good,  his 
fergetfulnesB  of  all  that  was  not  connected  with  their  salvation,  no 
less  than  his  perfect  knowledge  of  their  language  and  manners,  had 
long  considered  him  less  a  Frenchman  than  an  Indian,  or  a  being 
of  another  worid  sent  to  assume  the  form.f 

*  Memoiret,  &c  847 ;  Bressani,  Relation  abr^g^,  S68. 
t  Father  Charles  Oamier  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1605,  of  an  eminent  and 
pioQs  fkmilj.    After  a  yonth  of  remarkable  holiness  he  entered  the  Soelsty 
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His  oompanioD,  Father  Ghabanel,  did  not  eicape.  He  had  not 
travelled  fi^  when  the  cries  from  8t  John's  alarmed  his  part^  in 
the  woods :  they  dispersed,  and  Chabanel,  while  endeavoring  to 
make  his  way  alone  to  St  Mary's^  was  killed  by  an  apostate  Ho-  ^ 
ron  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  flung  into  the  stream,  thns  ending 
a  wimotmrj  career  in  which  he  had  penevered  against  the  utmost 
repugnance,  and  the  total  want  of  all  consolation.* 

After  this  disaster,  the  Tionontates  abandoned  their  other  town 
and  fled  with  the  Huroua,  with  whom  they  were  now  confounded. 

As  the  misery  on  St  Joseph's  Isle  increased,  the  chiefr  resolved 
to  emigrate  to  the  lower  St#  Lawrence,  and  settle  under  the  walls 
of  Quebec  To  this  the  missionaries  at  last  consented,  loth  as  they 
were  to  leave  a  land  so  endeared  to  them  by  the  lalxNr  of  jetm, 
bedewed  by  the  sweat  and  blood  of  their  martyred  brethren.    The 


of  JesoM  on  the  6th  of  September,  1624,  being  the  third  brother  who  em- 
bfftced  the  religioas  Htate.  Bent  to  Canada  in  1636,  he  wa»  constantly  on  the 
Hnron  miwiona  from  the  11th  of  September  in  that  year  till  his  death  on  the 
7th  of  December,  1649.  He  seemed  to  have  been  born^nd  to  live  only  for  the 
conversion  of  his  Indians :  of  nothing  else  did  he  think  or  eonven^e.  Es- 
teemed by  his  companions  as  a  saint,  his  letters,  still  extant,  bear  testimony 
to  his  eminent  love  of  God  and  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  as  well  as  his 
entire  disengagement  from  eartlily  tlungs.  As  a  Huron  scholar  he  was,  next 
to  Brcbeuf,  the  best  in  the  whole  boily  of  missionaries.  See  Alegambe,  He- 
rocs,  eao  ;  Tanner,  539;  Drew^s  Fasti/iv.  295;  Crenxius,  Hist  Canada,  665; 
Eologiam,  P.  C.  Qamior,  MS.  1649;  Chaumonot,  Autobiography,  MS. 

*  Bel.  1649-50 ;  M^moires,  <fec.  273 ;  Tanner,  Socictas  Jesu  Militans  (Ger- 
man ed.),  687.  Father  Natalia  Chabanel  was  bom  in  the  south  of  France  in 
1618,  and  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  the  age  of  17.  lie  was  professor  of 
rhetoric  in  several  colleges  of  the  order  in  the  province  of  Toulouse,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  for  his  skill  and  learning.  Burning,  however,  with  the  desire 
of  evangelizing  the  heathen,  he  was  sent  to  Canada  in  1648.  After  atndying 
the  Algonquin  language  for  a  time  he  was  sent  to  the  Uurons,  and  oootinaed 
among  them  till  his  death.  His  virtue  may  bo  known  fVom  the  fiict  that, 
Aough  he  had  an  insuperable  repugnance  to  the  Indians  and  their  mode  of 
life,  he  bound  himself  by  vow  not  to  leave  the  mission,  and  thia  without  any 
interior  consolation  to  sustain  him.  A  doubt  hung  over  his  death ;  but  his 
murderer,  Louis  Ilonareenhax,  finally  avowed  that  he  hod  killed  the  mis- 
■ionary,  because  every  misfortune  had  bcfi&llen  him  ainoo  he  had  embraced 
Chfiatianity.— M^moires  pour  sorvir,  Ac 
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pUgrimft  let  oat  in  June,  1650,  and  by  the  following  month  reached 
the  capital  of  the  French  colony. 

The  Huron  nation  was  thus  entirely  dispersed,  and  the  mission 
broken  up.  Since  the  first  visit  of  Le  Caron  in  1615,  a  period  of 
thirty-fiTe  years^  twenty-nine  missionaries  had  labored  in  the  penin- 
sula on  Lake  Huron.  Seven  of  these  had  perished  by  the  hand  of 
Yidenoe ;  eleven  still  remained.  These,  like  their  neophytes,  scatr 
tered ;  Braaaani  went  to  Italy,  Lemercier  and  Poncet  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  Grelon  to  China ;  but  distance  did  not  wean  their 
hearts  fix>m  their  long-cherished  affection  to  the  mission  of  their 
early  years.  Words  could  not  describe  the  thrill  of  joy  which  filled 
the  heart  of  Grekm,  when,  years  after,  travelling  through  the  plains 
of  Tartary,  he  met  a  Huron  woman  whom  he  had  known  on  the 
shores  of  her  native  lake,  and  who,  sold  from  tribe  to  tribe,  had 
reached  the  interior  of  Asia.  There  on  the'  steppes  she  knelt,  and 
in  that  tongue,  which  neither  had  heard  for  years,  the  poor  Wyan« 
dot  confessed  once  more  to  her  aged  pastor.* 

*  Chftrievoiz,  v.  45.  See,  too,  Hitit  Spanish  America,  London,  1742,  p.  84. 
For  Orelon*e  ChineM  labore,  Ree  Navaircte,  Le  Comte.  ThU  fact  firHt  led  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  near  approach  of  America  to  Ania. 

The  best  aoooant  of  the  Huron  mission  to  the  dc«truotion  of  thoir  na- 
tional ezUtence  Is  the  '*  Breve  Relatione'^  of  Father  Francis  Joseph  Bressani. 
He  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  entering  the  Society  of  Jesns  at  the  age  of  15, 
spent  many  years  as  professor  of  Literatare,  Philosophy,  and  Mathematics. 
nUed  with  seal  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  doubtless  moved  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Chaumonot  and  Poncet,  he  solicited  the  Canada  mission,  and  was 
aent  to  America  in  1642.  For  two  years  he  was  employed  among  the  colonists 
and  the  Algodquins  near  Quebec.  Sent  then  to  the  Hurons,  in  1644,  he  fell 
with  bia  oompanions  into  a  Moliawk  ambuscade  near  Fort  Richelieu,  and  was 
taken  prisoner.  Father  Bressani  was  tortured  and  condemned  to  the  stake. 
Led  with  every  brutality  to  the  banks  of  the  upper  Hudson,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  mn  the  ganntlet,  beaten,  cut,  and  mangled.  Then  hurried  on  again 
over  rocks  and  thorns,  famishing  with  hunger,  spent  with  blows  and  loss  of 
blood,  he  reached  the  first  Mohawk  village  to  run  again  the  fearful  race,  and 
meet  the  torture  on  the  scaffold  and  in  the  cabins.  He  was  now  a  livin<;  tna»a 
of  corruption,  the  worms  that  bred  in  him  dropping  as  he  moved.  Yet  he 
lived,  and  when  they  changed  their  resolution  and  gave  him  to  an  old  wo- 
,  ahe  ^did  him  to  the  Dutch,  who  treated  him  kindly,  and  sent  hitn  back 
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Tbe  narons  at  Quebec— Father  Chanmonot  and  bis  labon— Troabled  by  the  Iroqnoto— 
8abi>eqDeiit  histoiy— Present  sute— Horons  of  8t  Joeeptali  Isle— Their  dlTialon — Ho- 
rons  at  Mackinaw — Menard  di«e  on  hia  way  to  their  eaoip  on  Oreen  Bejr — AUooes  at 
Chegoimegon — Marquette— Return  to  Mackinaw  In  oonseqnenoe  of  Bionx  war— 
Mlwlon  of  Bt  Ignatius— lu  history— Removal  to  Detroit^-Sandoakj  and  Indian  ter- 
ritory— Oeneral  view. 

The  Hurons  who  went  to  Quebec  were  received  there  with  all 
charity,  and  placed  by  the  Jesuits  on  lands  of  theirs  at  Beanport, 
where  they  had  already  foiined  a  colony  of  that  unfortunate  nation. 
Not^-itlLstanding  all  the  efforts  of  their  pastors  their  sufferings  were 
extreme,  for  the  charity  of  the  white-man  is  far  different  from  the 
hospitality  of  the  Indian.  After  some  struggles  with  poverty  and 
miser}^  they  reinovcHj  to  Isle  Orleans  in  1651,  where  a  church  and 
fort  were  const  meted,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  gave  them 
ample  support.  Guided  by  Father  I^^onard  Garreau  and  by  Father 
Peter  Maiy  J.  Cbaumonot,  two  of  their  surviving  pastors,  they  be- 
came models  of  piety  and  fervor.  Tlie  latter  missionary  spent  most 
of  his  life  among  them,  and  cx>mpleting  the  knowledge  of  the  Hu- 

to  Franco,  ('tinnda  was  still  his  choiiH* ;  he  returned  in  July,  164.%  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Huron  country,  and.  in  1<U^,  Jicconipanicd  a  party  to  Quebec, 
which,  attacked  by  the  Mohawks,  drfrated  them  witli  los«.  He  rotnrned  the 
Batne  year.  Attcr  the  death  of  Daniel,  Hrebeuf,  and  Lalemant,  he  was  Mnl 
to  (^uelM'c  aixain  in  Septeinher,  164!*,  f<»raid,  but  could  not  return  till  the  fol- 
lowing' year.  Wounded  on  the  way  by  the  Iroquois,  wlio  a^iun  attacked  him, 
he  met  the  ftr>t  Ihiron  party  eniij;ratinj^  to  Quebec,  and  learQt  the  final  min 
of  the  mission.  He  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  1st  of  November,  16.'»0,  and, 
after  preachini^  many  years  in  Italy,  died  at  Florence  on  the  9th  of  Septem- 
ber, l<i7i.  He  publi-ihed,  in  H».'»".,  at  MacenitJi,  his  Breve  Relatione,  of  which 
a  tnin>I:iti()n  appeared  at  Montreal  in  IS-Vi,  For  Father  Bressani,  see  the 
bi<.<:rapli\  in  tlie  latter  edition  drawn  up  hy  the  editor,  Father  Felix  Martin, 
one  who  has  rendered  incalculable  services  to  the  history  of  Canada  by  his* 
researt'lu's,  writin}:^,  and  coll«M.'tion  of  precious  do<-nuientA. 
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ron  derived  from  Brebeuf  and  Gamier,  he  composed  a  grammar  ot 
the  language,  long  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  by  the  missionaries 
of  Canada.*  It  was  constantly  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
were  preparing  for  the  missions^  and  formed  the  ba<ie  of  nearly  all 
the  grammars  of  Indian  tongues  compiled  by  the  French  missiona- 
ries. After  remaining  long  in  manuscript,  copied  from  hand  to 
band,  this  admirable  work  was  published  by  the  literaiy  and  Hia- 
torical  Society  of  Quebec  in  1835. 

The  Iroquois,  however,  troubled  the  peace  of  this  little  Eden, 
where  two  sodalities  for  the  two  sexes  kept  alive  a  spirit  of  fervor 
and  piety  worthy  of  the  primitive  Church :  the  Senecas  had,  by  the 
accession  of  the  Hnrons  of  St  Michael  and  St  John,  become  too 
powerful :  the  crafty  Mohawk  and  deeper  Onondaga  sought,  by 
the  same  means,  to  swell  their  numbers.  The  Hurons  unfortu- 
nately fistened  to  both,  and,  by  unthinking  negotiations,  drew 
new  miseries  on  themselves,  by  promising  to  emigrate  to  both 
cantons.  While  hesitating  as  to  their  best  course,  they  were  sud- 
denly attacked  by  the  Mohawks  in  May,  1656,  and  nearly  a 
hundred  killed  or  hurried  away  captives.f  Alarmed  at  this,  the 
rest  made  overtures  of  peace ;  and  it  was  finally  agreed  to  separate : 
the  Bear  fionily  joined  the  Mohawks;  in  1657  the  Rock  set  out 
for  Onoiidaga»  and  the  remaining  family,  the  Cord,  resolved  to  re- 
main with  the  French.  The  grief  of  the  Hurons  at  parting  with 
their  misaionaries  was  intense ;  but  as  there  was  now  every  pros- 
pect of  permanent  missions  in  the  Iroquois  cantons,  they  had  still 
some  hope  of  enjoying  the  consolations  of  their  religion.  Some  of 
these  unfortunate  emigrants  were  soon  after  killed  without  scruple, 
but  many  lived  for  years  in  the  various  cantons  preparing  their 
conqueron  for  the  faith.  Their  history  we  shall  trace  in  that  of 
the  Iroquois  missions.^ 

The  small  body  that  remained  on  Isle  OrleaDs,  sought  shelter  in 

•Chmamoooi'sLife.    f  Bel.  165«-7,  ch.  8.    t  Bel.  1656-7,  ch.  6, 7, 10-28. 
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Quebec,  and  i^ient  sereral  yean  within  its  walk,  till  peaoe  was 
again  restored,  when  Ghaumonot  founded  the  mianon  of  Notn 
Dame  de  Foye,*  about  five  miles  from  the  city.  Owing  to  want 
of  proper  knd,  this  mission  was  removed  by  the  same  missionary, 
in  1698,  to  a  new  site,  where  he  erected  a  church  and  chapel, 
modelled  on  the  Holy  House  of  Loretto,  and  perfectly  like  it  in 
form,  materials,  dimensions,  and  furniture.  From  this  circumstance 
the  mission  took  the  name  of  Lorette.  Here  the  Harona  Jong  en 
joyed  great  prosperity .f 

*  So  ottlled  from  a  statae  of  the  Blessed  Viii^n,  whioh  lud  been  sent 
from  Belfifiam  to  be  honored  in  an  Indian  miuion ;  as  thb  statue  was  nmle 
of  the  oak-tree  in  which  (he  miraculous  statue  of  Kotre  Dame  de  Foye 
was  fbund,  near  Dinan  in  Belgium.— Martinis  Notes  in  Bressani,  Relation 

%bT^fi;*^e,  818. 

t  Father  Peter  Mary  JoAoph  Chanmonot,  or,  as  he  sometimes  wrote  his 
name,  (Minumonnol,  was  born  in  1611,  no:ir  Chntillon  sur  Seine,  where  his 
father  wtLn  a  vinc-drostter.  While  studyinf;  with  his  uncle,  a  priest,  he  was 
indiK'cd,  by  a  wiclced  asttoclatc,  to  rob  \m  guardian  and  go  to  Banme  to  fln- 
ii*li  hiA  8tudiei*.  Soon  di'tabii^cd,  ho  feared  to  return,  and  proceeded  on  a 
pil:;riin:i!re  to  Komo.  AAer  a  variety  of  adventures,  which  ho  hon  inimitably 
described,  he  entered  the  Society  of  Joaur,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1682,  as  tlie 
K(»n  of  an  ndvooate.  Ho  Roon  rcveuled  tho  deceit,  and,  sincerely  converted, 
dovoTcd  himself  to  tho  study  of  perfection.  While  in  his  tlieolofry.  Father 
Ponc'er,  then  also  a  student  at  Rome,  gave  him  one  of  Brobours  Huron  Re- 
liitioiis,  and  he  solicited  the  Canada  misttion.  His  desire  woa  grunted;  and, 
aftvr  U'iiiL'  ordained,  he  was  sent  to  America.  He  landed  at  Quebec  on  the 
1st  t»f  Auiriist,  I63'.»,  with  Father  Poncct,  and  with  him  proceetled  imme- 
diately to  the  Huron  territory.  Here  he  remained  till  1650,  viaitiug  the  vil- 
laires  of  the  Hiirons,  Petuns,  and  Neutrals.  He  descendo<i  to  Quebec  witli 
the  party  who  settled  on  Isle  Orleans,  and  wor  constantly  with  them  tiU 
his  death,  on  the  21st  of  February,  169:),  except  from  1655  to  1658,  when  he 
was  at  (.)noiidaga,  and  a  short  stay  at  Montreal. 

He  founded  Loretto,  and  from  hln  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  estab 
lished  tho  ("onfratendty  of  the  Holy  Family,  to  whioh  the  Pope  granted  nn 
merouA  ini.lulgenoes,  and  which  still  sntwists.  Besides  his  Hnron  grammar 
abovi?  nu'iitu»rK'<l,  he  compo-tcl  his  ''  lioeines  HiirouneH,"  a  collection  of  the 
rali<Ml  Hii>l  •loriv.'itive  word->;  a  (.'atcohi-sni  and  Instriiotious  in  Huron;  and 
lii'uliy,  ill  ir.s^,  in^  nwn  aniobiognijihy,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  Superior, 
la  !icr  l):.Mi>ii.  None  of  theso  latter  works  have  been  printed.  He  wa^  a 
man  of  great  and  eornc-st  piety,  boundloss  zcul,  and  confldenoe  in  Qod.  His 
humility  was  such  that  he  ordinarily  signed  Ida  letters  *'  Le  paavre  Haehon," 
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When  CharieYoiz  visited  it  in  1721,  the  miarion  was  directed 
by  Father  Feter  Daniel  Richer,  a  man  of  eminent  virtue.  The 
miaaon  had  for  a  time,  dming  Chanmonot^s  Uter  years  and  after 
his  death,  been  somewhat  neglected,  but  its  fervor  was  restored, 
and  Richer  had  only  to  maintain  matters  as  they  were.  The  fervor 
of  the  Horons  was  such  as  to  call  forth  the  highest  eulogiums  <A 
the  traveller,  who  dwells  on  their  patriarchal  feith,  their  upright- 
nesa,  their  docility  of  heart,  their  innocence  and  sincere  piety« 

Their  fervor  abated  none  of  their  valor :  their  chiefs  figured  in 
every  war ;  and  the  defeat  of  Braddock  was  mainly  due  to  the 
courage  and  skill  of  Anastasius  the  chieftain  of  Lorette. 

The  want  of  good  grround  induced  a  subsequent  removal  to  a 
place  now  known  as  Jeune  Lorette,  where  they  still  reside.  Af- 
ter  having  lost  home,  language,  habits,  and  to  some  extent  their 
nationality,  this  portion  is  gradually  disappearing.  ^  It  resembles," 
says  Father  Martin,  **  a  tree  which  could  never  take  deep  root  in 
the  ground  to  which  it  had  been  transplanted.  Deprived  of  quick- 
ening sap,  its  detached  leaves  fell  one  after  another,  and  there  is 
no  hope  that  a  new  spring-tide  will  ever  restore  the  verdure  of  its 
eariy  yearai"* 

When  the  Hurons  left  St  JoeepVs  Isle  with  the  misrionaries, 
several  bands  of  the  nation  were  still  in  various  parts :  one  of  these 
made  a  stand  on  great  Manitouline  for  a  time,  and,  under  the  gal- 
lant Stephen  Annaotaha,  defeated  the  Iroquois,  but  finally  removed 
to  Quebec  Some,  however,  still  clung  to  the  west,  and  ere  long 
a  Huron  colony  existed  on  the  island  of  Michilimackinaw,  an 
island  femous  in  the  traditions  of  western  mythology.  Bleak  and 
exposed  as  was  this  littie  isle,  it  was  safe,  abounded  in  excellent 
places  for  fishing,  was  convenient  to  fertile  lands  and  good  hunting 
ground,  and  enabled  them  to  carry  on  a  lucrative  trade. 

the  latter  being  his  Indian  name. — Antobiographio  da  P.  Chaamonot ;  Dab> 
Ion,  drcolar  Letter,  1698;  Creuxius;  BeIatioQs,16d9  to  1679. 
*  Martin's  Notes  in  Bressani,  Belation  abrcg^,  818. 
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Attacked  e?6&  bere,  they  removed  fiv  a  tune  to  tlie  Noqjiiei 
ItUnda^  then,  entering  Green  Bay^  reached  the  banb  of  the 
IfiflBUBippi  by  the  Wiaoonsin,  and  cnmmenoed  a  friendly  intei^ 
ooune  with  the  lUinob ;  but,  having  inonrred  the  anger  of  the 
Sioux,  they  retraced  their  afceps  to  the  Noquet  Ulanda.  This  band 
numbered  about  five  hundred,  and  were  neariy  all  ChriatiaoBb 
Deprived  of  paaton  and  instruction,  surrounded  by  infidels^  driven 
about  by  every  wind  of  advernty,  their  fiuth  was  growing  dim,  and 
the  vices  and  superstitions  of  paganism  were  again  reviving  among 
theuL  Y^  when  the  veteran  Father  Moiard,  for  nine  yean  a 
miflsionaiy  in  the  Huron  countiy,  reached  the  ahoies  of  Lake  Sut- 
perior  in  1660,  to  plant  the  croM  among  the  Ottawaa^  the  long- 
fonaken  Hurons  on  Noquet  Island,  ot  <«  the  shore  at  the  mouth 
of  Menomonee  River,  sent  to  implore  him  to  visit  them,  as  the 
pagans  would  all  embrace  Christianity.  Despairing  of  doing  any 
good  among  the  Ottawas,  Father  Menard  left  Chegoiraegon  in 
June,  1661,  to  traverse  the  forest  On  his  way  want  of  food  broke 
up  the  party ;  his  Indians  left  him  with  a  faithful  Frenchnum, 
named  Guerin^  and  soon  after,  at  a  portage,  the  aged  Father  lost 
his  way,  or  was  taken  by  a  roing  band  of  Sioux.* 

Soon  afier  this  the  Hurons  removed  to  Chegoimegon,  and  were 
there  when  Father  Allouez  began  his  mission  at  that  place,  in 
1665.  These  poor  wanderers  were  of  course  the  first  objects  of 
his  care,  for  he  was  not  ignorant  of  their  language.  He  endeavored 
to  recall  them :  some  listened  to  his  words.  One  woman,  whom 
Father  Gamier  had  been  about  to  baptize  when  death  cut  short 
his  career,  was  now  prepared  for  baptism  by  AUouez,  and  expired 
soon  after  receiving  the  sacrament.  Tlie  instructions  of  Gamier 
had  suDk  deep  into  their  hearts,  but  long  want  of  pastors  had  al- 
lowed vice  and  superstition  to  grow  u]).f  The  cfibrts  of  Alloues 
to  root  out  these  vices  and  superstitions  fiuled ;  the  Hurons  proved 

•  SeL  1659-60,  p.  61 ;  B«L  166»-8,  oh.  8.  i  BeL  1066-7.  p.  Ti. 
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80  mignitefbl  to  his  toil,  that,  in  1669,  they  were  dq>rived  of  the 
coDaolation  they  had  once  solicited.  Allouez  was  summoned  to 
other  fields,  and  his  saocessor,  Father  James  Marquette,  was  then 
almoat  ignorant  of  the  Huron  tongue,  and  unable  to  ^ve  them  in- 
atmetioDS.  This  produced  an  impression  on  them,  and  a  change 
was  soon  visible,  but  new  troubles  arose.  In  their  folly  the 
Hurotts  and  Ottawas  provoked  the  Dacotahs  to  war,  and  both 
were  compelled  to  fly  before  these  formidable  enemies ;  the  Ot- 
tawas first  launched  their  canoes  on  the  lake,  and  steered  to 
Manitouline,  leaving  Father  Marquette  with  the  Hurons.  That 
remnant  of  a  mighty  nation  resolved  also  to  conmiit  themselves  to 
the  waves,  and  seek  a  new  home.  With  their  fiuthful  missionary, 
they  embayed  in  their  frail  canoes,  and  once  more  turned  towards 
their  ancient  home.  Fain  would  they  have  revisited  the  scenes  of 
Huron  power,  and  the  fur-lined  graves  of  their  ancestors.  Fain 
too  would  the  missionary  have  gone  to  spend  his  surviving  years 
on  the  ground  hallowed  by  the  blood  of  Daniel,  BrebeuC  Lale- 
mant.  Gamier,  and  Chabanel,  but  the  power  of  the  Iroquois  was 
still  too  great  to  jusdfy  the  step,  and  the  fugitives,  remembering 
the  rich  fisheries  of  Mackinaw,  resolved  to  return  to  that  pebbly 
strand.  A  fort  was  raised  on  the  northern  shore,  inclosing  their 
chapel  and  cabins.  Separated  now  from  other  tribes,  they  listened 
to  thw  devoted  missionary,  and  profited  by  his  instructions. 
Even  when  he  was  temporarily  absent,  they  were  always  regular 
in  their  attendance  at  chapel  to  chant  their  prayers.  Some  pagans 
in  the  band  solicited  baptism :  dreams  and  superstitions  were  re- 
jected, and  there  was  every  prospect  of  seeing  this  little  remnant 
as  fervent  as  their  brethren  at  Lorette.  A  sort  of  mission  or  retreat 
effected  much  good  :  general  confession  produced  a  marked  change. 
But  the  good  missionary  was  now  about  to  set  out  on  the  voyage 
which  has  immortalized  his  name.* 

•  Bel.  1671-2;  Bol.  1672-8;  Lifo  of  Marquotto  in  Shea's  Exploration  and 
Discovery  of  the  Miaaiiwippi,  Ixi. 
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As  some  Ottawaa  also  gathered  here,  Father  Noavel  took  charge 
of  them,  and  Father  Piorson  succeeded  to  Blarquette.  As  the  vil- 
laguv  lay  apart,  a  new  and  more  commodious  church  waa  built 
between  the  two.  Under  their  new  ipissionaiy  the  neophytes  in- 
creased in  fervor,  and  were  guided  by  two  dqgiques,  or  chiefs  of 
prayer,  who  fulfilled  their  duties  zealously.*  This  church  was  the 
honored  spot  where  the  bones  of  Marquette  rest  Taken  up  a  few 
years  after  his  death  by  the  Ottawas,  they  were  with  much  pomp 
conveyed  to  the  mission,  and  there,  unknown  and  nnhonorad,  rests 
the  explorer  of  the  Mississippi,  the  pious  and  fearless  Marquette. 

Some  years  hiter,  general  ware  prevailed,  and  the  Hurons,  as 
allies  of  the  French,  took  part  in  the  various  war  parties,  greatly 
to  the  detriment  of  the  mission  cause.  Kondiaronk,  or  the  Rat, 
nearly  ruined  Canada  by  his  treacherous  intrigues ;  and  another 
chief,  uunie<i  the  Baron,  joiiKHi  the  Iroquois  with  many  of  the 
tribe.  Abtnit  1702,  when  jx-'ace  was  restored,  Detroit  was  founded, 
and  the  Ilurons,  leaving  Michilimaokina<*,  settled  near  the  new 
post.f  Here  they  remaioed,  guided  and  directed  by  their  mission- 
aries, for  several  years,  but  o^^ing  to  the  opposition  of  some  factious 
chiefs,  the  missionaries  were  compelled  to  withdraw  ;  and  in  1721, 
when  Father  Charlevoix  visited  the  mission,  the  place  was  vacant 
Siisteratsi,  the  hereditary  chief  of  the  Tionontatcs,  was  a  child, 
HUil  his  grandmother  earnestly  implored  the  Jesuit  to  obtain  tliem 
a  inissioiiar}'.  Con\Tlnced  of  their  sincerity,  he  made  such  repre- 
si-ntations  as  at  last  obtained  them  the  object  of  their  desire.  The 
mission  K(»gister  shows  a  re^sidcnt  pastor  from  1728.J  Fervor 
was  n?storiHi  again,  and  tlie  mission,  flourishing  under  its  new 
guides,  was  removed  to  the  opposite  shore. 

Fatlior  de  la  Kichardie  was  stationed  among  the  Hurons  of 
Detroit  from  at  least  1738  ;§  and  in  1751,  led  apart  of  the  Hurons 


•  R<1.  1B78-9 ;  Ottawa,  ch.  8,  art.  8.  t  Charlevoix,  iv.  5. 

X  Register  at  Shndwich.  %  McCabe,  Directory. 
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to  Sandoky,*  and  these,  under  the  name  of  Wyandots,  soon  took 
an  active  part  in  the  affain  of  the  west :  they  were  eonspicnous  in 
the  last  French  war,  and  at  its  dose  in  Pontiac^s  ccHispiracy, 
though  long  withheld  by  the  influence  of  Father  Potier.  During 
these  times  of  troubles  the  missionaries  were  driven  from  San- 
dusky ;  and  though  a  regular  succession  was  kept  up  at  the  mis- 
aion  of  the  Assumption  near  Detroit,  still  the  supfH^ession  of  the 
Jesuits  prepared  for  its  close.  Father  J.  B.  Salleneuve  was  there 
till  1760 ;  and  Father  Peter  Potier,  the  last  Jesuit  missionary  to 
the  western  Hurons,  died  in  July,  1781 :  after  that  the  Indians 
depended  entirely  on  the  priests  at  the  French  po6t8.f  The 
Wyandots  at  Sandusky  were  thus  cut  off  fix>m  all  spiritual  instruc- 
tion,  but  they  did  not  lose  their  frulh.  When  the  State  began  to 
be  settled,  they  attracted  the  attention  of  Protestant  missionariesi 
who  seem  disposed  rather  to  undo  what  Catholics  have  done,  than 
to  b^^  by  combating  heathendom  on  its  own  ground.  Between 
1803  and  1810,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Badger,  a  Presbyterian,  attempted 
a  mission  among  the  Wyandots,  but  was  steadily  opposed  by  the 
chiefs,  who,  it  is  said,  actually  put  to  death  one  who  had  renounced 
the  Oatholio  fiuth.  The  Methodists  made  the  next  attempt;  and 
as  the  old  members  of  the  tribe,  who  had  in  youth  been  properiy 
instructed,  died  oS,  their  descendants,  bereft  of  priests,  listened  to 
the  new  preachers.^ 

The  Wyandots  were  subsequently  deported  to  Indian  territoiy, 
and  are  now  the  smallest  but  wealthiest  of  all  the  exiles.  Doublr 
less  the  remembrance  of  their  days  of  &ith  is  still  fresh  in  their 
minds,  and  we  may  yet  see  a  Catholic  missionary  among  them,  a 
fluccesaor  of  Le  Caron  and  Brebeu£ 


*  Begiater  at  Sandwich. 

t  Ilabert  and  Glapion.  Papon  in  the  Boreau  dcM  Torres,  Canada.  The 
only  luonuQiento  remaining  at  Sandwich  are  the  Begiatefs,  some  Huron 
grammara,  dictionaries,  and  parish-liatfl. 

X  ArchJBologiA  Americana,  i.  873. 
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lib  httfe  Aw  taoed  the  hktoiy  of  tbe  Boran  1 
pamtaj  of  that  people^  and  guanoed  at  the  atate  of  the  Oiiiroh  in 
the  TiUaga  of  Lonttei  and  amid  the  weitani band.  Theothenwe 
AaU  meet  again  in  the  hialoiy  of  the  IroqiioiB  minioni  where  in 
M^Yitf,  like-the  ohildxen  of  Israel,  they  ntb^iled  thdr  team 
irilii  the  toReat%  and  mng  to  the  Loid  in  a  stna^pB  hmd.  Such 
wnl  the  Enron  mimm,  the.  boaat  of  the  Jeout  Fatheia-  in 
Canada,  the  ioene  of  th«r  utmost  aeal  and  deTOtednen.  It  is  in- 
deed a  noUe  monnnient  Ihe  miarion  had  eon?erted  a  nation ;  it 
had  prodnoed  Christiana  eminent  Ibrpietj.  Joseph  Cbihatenhwa, 
whom  the  missionaries  iniroked  after  his  death ;  AhaMstari,  the 
bnavest  warrior  of  his  day,  and  as  devoted  a  Obristian;  theAtiron* 
tas,  in  whose  finnily  piety  was  heieditary;  Pan],  the  Dqgiqoe; 
'  Fnaim  Tehoronhiongo,  whom  we  shall  meet  i^psin;  and,  in  later 
days,  AnastasiuB,  the  yictor  at  Braddock^  defeat,  are  men  worthy 
of  the  brightest  days  of  the  ChurcL  Women  and  children  evinced 
an  heroic  fortitude  in  profemng  their  &ith,  and  reeistiDg  alike  the 
aUurementi  and  the  threats  of  their  pagan  relatives  and  countrymen. 

It  led,  in  an  ethnological  point  of  view,  to  great  and  glorious 
nanlts — the  identity  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Huron  and  Iro- 
quois stock,  the  analysis  of  three  dialects,  a  complete  grammar, 
dictionary,  and  exegesis  of  the  Huron,  the  mother  tongue,  devo- 
tional works  for  the  use  of  the  converts.  Incidentally,  too,  the  mia- 
sionaiies  and  their  attendants  were  exjJorers  of  the  west ;  the  first 
to  visit  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Michigan,  and  study  the  great 
water  valleys  of  central  America ;  while  Marquette,  the  founder  of 
the  Huron  mission  at  Bfiichilimaddnac,  has  given  undying  fame  to 
his  name  by  the  exploration  of  the  MississippL* 

*  ShM^tdiioovery  and  exploration  of  the  Miasiaeippi,  Sedfleld,  1852. 
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The  BeeoHeeU  design  an  Iroqnob  mlnion^On*  of  them.  Father  Ponlain,  a  captlT*— 
The  Horoo  war— Caftdrity  of  Father  Jognea— His  escape— KlodnMS  of  the  Datch^ 
OaptiTltj  of  Father  Breasani— HIa  ransom— Peace— F.  Jognea  rotnms  to  Canada,  is 
sent  aa  enroy  to  the  Mohawks— Oondndea  the  negotiations— He  fonnds  the  miMlon 
—His  gioriooa  death. 

Ik  the  history  of  the  Huron  mission  we  have  frequently  alluded 
to  the  Iroquois,  a  confederacy  of  five  nations  living  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  Hurons,  Algonquins, 
and  French  in  Canada.  In  origin,  manners,  and  language,  they 
resemble  the  Wyandots:  their  distinctive  name  was  Hotinnonsionni, 
or  the  complete  cabin.  The  French  gave  both  these  tribes  at  first 
the  name  EQroquais,  fix)m  a  word  used  in  their  speeches  and  their 
usual  cry.*  The  Wyandots,  however,  soon  acquired  the  nickname 
of  Hurons,  and  the  term  Iroquois  was  applied  exclusively  to  the 
Five  Nations.  As  the  great  Champlain  joined  their  enemies  before 
Quebec  was  fortified,  a  war  ensued  which  occupies  the  whole  early 
histMy  of  Canada — a  war  which  destroyed  the  noblest  nussions  of 
the  north — a  war  which  seemed  to  close  forever  the  way  of  the 
gospel  to  the  cabins  of  the  Iroquois.  Such  was  not,  however,  the 
•design  of  the  Almighty,  who  makes  human  passions  and  hu- 
man errors  contribute,  unseen  and  unobserved,  to  the  glory  of  his 
Church. 

The  apostolic  men  who  founded  the  Canada  mission  longed  to 
attempt  the  conversion  of  these  Romans  of  the  west  A  Recollect 
Father,  William  Poulain,  was  a  prisoner  in  their  hands,  in  1021, 

*  Biro  doMd  every  speech,  like  the  Dixi  of  Uie  Latins.  JTouai  wm  a  017 
of  warning  or  alarm.    The  oit  should  properly  be  pronounoed  4, 
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ftt  the  rapids  of  St  Louia,  and  oonaoled  himaelf  for  his  sufierings 
by  iiifltructing  in  the  fiiith  some  Iroquois  prisonerB,*  in  hopes  of  one 
day  visiting  their  cabins.  When  the  Jesuits  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  Recollects,  it  was  resolved  that  some  of  the  Huron  missionaries 
should  cross  the  Niagara  and  found  a  mission  among  the  Senecas; 
but  the  death  of  Father  Viel  and  subsequent  misfortunes  in  the 
colony  prevented  the  realization  of  the  scheme.  At  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  which  Champlain  effected  in  1627,  Brother  Oervase  Mo- 
hier  was  about  to  set  out  for  the  Mohawk  with  the  Canada  envoys ; 
but  delaying  in  order  to  receive  his  Superior's  approval  of  his  mis- 
sion, escaped  the  cruel  death  which  overtook  the  messengers  of 
peace.f 

From  that  time,  for  many  a  long  year,  an  Iroquois  mission  was 
but  a  dream ;  and,  when  founded  at  last^  men  could  scarce  credit 
its  reality. 

The  war  against  the  Indians  of  Canada,  waged  by  the  Iroquois, 
had  not  fallen  on  the  French ;  but  at  a  i-estoration  of  some  French 
captives  unharmed  in  1640,  a  collision  took  place  which  infuriated 
tlie  Mohawks,  and  led  to  a  change  of  conduct  Henceforward, 
they  proclaimed,  French  and  Huron  should  be  treated  alike,  and 
war-bands  beset  all  the  water  coraraunicalions  of  tlie  north,  ready 
to  pounce  on  either.  The  Huron  missionaries  were  thus  reduced 
to  a  state  of  great  want ;  and,  in  1642,  Fathers  Jogues  and  Raym- 
baut,  who  had  just  planted  the  cross  in  Michigan,  set  out  for 
Quebec,  conscious  of  the  danger,  but  ready  to  meet  it  The  party 
of  Indians  with  whom  they  went  reached  Quebec  in  safety;  Jogues 
executed  his  various  commissions,  and  prepared  to  return  with  the 
Hurons.  After  commending  tliemselves  to  God  the  party  set  out, 
but  two  days  after  discovered  a  trail  on  the  shore.  Uncertain 
whether  it  was  that  of  a  hostile  party  or  not,  the  Huron  chief 
Ahasistari,  too  confident  in  his  numbers,  ordered  the  convoy  on 

*  Le  aeroq,  i.  206.  f  Champlain  ;  Sagard,  48S. 
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into  the  very  midst  of  an  ambuscade.  A  yolley  from  tiie  nearest 
shore  riddled  their  canoes,  and  disclosed  the  danger.  The  Horons 
fled  to  the  shore.  The  m]88i<Hiary,  after  stooping  to  baptise  a 
catechumen  in  his  canoe,  followed  the  fugitives,  but  stood  alone 
on  the  bank,  while  in  the  distance  he  heard  the  noise  of  the  pnr- 
sners  and  pnnmed.  He  might  have  fled ;  but  could  he,  a  minister 
of  CSirist,  abandon  the  wounded  and  dying  f  Looking  around,  he 
saw  some  captives  in  chai^  of  a  few  Mohawks,  and,  joining  them, 
surrendered  himselC  Ahanstari,  with  Couture,  a  Frenchman,  drew 
off  a  part  in  safety ;  but  not  finding  the  missionaiy,  returned  to 
share  his  fiite,  as  the  chief  had  sworn  to  do:  such  was  the  devotion 
devotedness  .could  inspire. 

When  the  pursuit  was  over,  the  Mohawk  warriors  gradually  r^ 
turned  and  gathered  around  their  prisoners.  Besides  Father  Jogues 
and  the  brave  Couture,  there  was  Ren6  Goupil,  once  a  novice,  now 
a  daimS*  of  the  mission,  a  man  who  had  given  himself  to  the  sendee 
of  the  Fathers  without  any  hope  of  earthly  reward.  Ahasistari  and 
nineteen  other  Hurons  completed  the  group.  Torture  so<m  began. 
Couture  had  slain  a  chief;  he  was  now  stripped,  beaten,  and  man- 
gled ;  and  Father  Jogues,  who  consoled  him,  was  violently  attacked, 
beaten  till  he  fell  senseless,  for  they  rushed  on  him  like  wolves,  and, 
not  content  with  blows,  tore  out  his  nails  and  gnawed  the  fingers 
to  the  veiy  bone. 

Fearful  now  of  pursuit  the  victors  started  for  their  village,  hur- 
rying their  capdv^  through  the  wilderness,  all  covered  with  wounds, 
suffering  from  hunger,  heat,  and  the  cruelty  which  never  ceased  to 
add  to  their  torments  by  opening  their  wounds,  thrusting  awls  into 
their  flesh,  plucking  the  beard  or  hair.     While  sailing  through 


*  These  donttii  or  ^ven-men  wore  aiwociftted  to  Francincan  m  well  ae 
Jesait  miMioiu).  Many  aiifxieqaently  became  eminent  men  in  Canada,  and 
others  are  deaervlng  of  the  highest  rank  among  the  miaeionary  laborers. 
Contore,  Le  Coq,  Le  Moyne,  Douay,  and  several  othen,  deserve  especial 
mention. 
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Uke  rhamplwii  they  deooried  aoodier  party,  whioh  landed  on  an 
iilaiidy  raised  a  scaffold,  and  formed  a  double  liDe,  through  whkdi 
the  line  of  captives  dosed  by  Jogues  was  forced  to  nm,  while  blows 
were  showered  up<m  them.  The  misrionary  sank  mider  the  dnba 
and  iron  rods.  "■  God  alone,**  he  exclaims^  ''for  whoae  love  and 
glory  it  is  sweet  and  glorious  to  suffsr,  can  tell  what  craeltieB  they 
perpetrated  on  me  then.**  Dngged  to  the  scaffold,  he  was  again 
assailed,  bruised,  and  burned ;  h»  dosing  wounds  now  gaped  afresh, 
moat  of  his  remaining  nails  were  torn  out,  and  his  hands  so  dislo- 
cated that  they  never  recovered  their  natural  shape.  Amid  all 
these  trials  the  good  missionary  was  silent,  grieving  less  for  him* 
self  than  for  his  comrades  in  misfortune,  and  for  the  Huron  churchy 
whoae  oldest  members  were  now  on  their  way  to  death. 

Another  party,  which  met  them  on  Lake  Ghamplain,  treated 
them  with  similar  cruelty ;  but  leaving  Lake  Geoi^  they  pursued 
their  march  on  foot,  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  August  came  to  the 
river  beyond  which  lay  the  first  Mohawk  village.*  The  shout  of 
the  warriors  emerging  from  the  woods  was  answered,  and  the  vil- 
lage poured  out  to  receive  the  captives.  Again  the  gauntlet  was 
to  be  run,  and  through  ^  this  narrow  path  to  paradise,**  amid  the 
descending  clubs  and  rods  of  iron  they  sped  on  to  the  scaffold, 
where  new  cruelties  awaited  them.  The  missionary's  left  thumb 
was  hacked  off  by  an  Algonquin  slave;  Rent's  right  with  a 
clam-shelL  None  of  the  party  escaped.  Night  brought  no 
rdie£  Tied  to  tlie  ground,  with  legs  and  arms  extended,  they 
writhed  in  vain  to  escape  the  hot  coals  thrown  on  them  by  the 
children. 


*  Th'iA  tribo  were  nsoiilly  oallod  b/  the  French  the  Agniere.  Their  i 
u  given  by  Meiyrapolcniiifi,  BrnynH,  and  Barclay,  is  Ki^ing«haga,  Oanniege- 
huffft,  Ganinffoha^.  Thia  last  termination  was  aometimes  changed  to  ronof^ 
and  tlio  tribe  called  Ounnicgoronon,  whence  the  French  name.  The  Mohawk 
word  moons  a  Bear,  and  the  Algouquint»  tranalating  it,  called  the  tribe 
"  MaquauB,"  or  ''Muiiakwa/*  From  them  tho  Dutch  and  Engliah  adopted 
the  name,  and  wrote  it  Mohawk.— Bruyaa*  Dictionary,  MS. 
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Led  thenoe  to  two  other  yillagea,  they  experienced  i&iiilfir  treat- 
meot  in  all ;  the  scaffold  in  the  third  was  already  occupied  by 
Huron  prisonen,  several  of  whom  were  catechumens.  The  mi»- 
nonaiy,  on  reaching  them,  made  instant  inquiries  as  to  their  reli- 
gion :  confessing  the  Christians,  he  prepared  the  others  for  baptism ; 
but  alas  I  a  prisoner  himself  he  could  not  procure  a  drop  of  water. 
Just  then  an  Indian  passing  flung  him  a  stalk  of  maize ;  it  was 
mocning,  and  the  broad  leaves  glistened  with  dew.  Gathering  the 
precious  drops  in  his  hand  he  baptized  two,  and  as  they  left  the 
scaffold  he  conferred  the  sacrament  on  another  while  crossing  a 
little  streamlet    Thus  was  the  mission  begun  on  the  Mohawk. 

A  council  of  Sachems  decreed  that  all  should  die ;  but,  on  further 
consideration,  reserved  the  French  prisoners,  and  of  the  Hurons 
chose  but  three  for  the  stake.  Eustace  Ahasistari,  Paul,  and  Ste- 
phen, were  put  to  death  with  the  usual  barbarities  in  the  three 
villages  of  the  tribe. 

Couture  was  adopted.  Father  Jogues  and  Ren6,  left  uncared 
for,  fell  into  a  kind  of  debility,  under  which  they  nearly  sank.  In 
vain  the  charitable  Hollanders  of  Fort  Orange  raised  a  sum  of 
money,  and  sent  Arendt  Van  Curler  to  redeem  them ;  the  Indians 
evaded  their  request  by  delusive  promises.  Soon  after  a  war-party 
came  in,  which  had  met  repulse  and  loss  in  an  attack  on  the 
French.  Stung  to  madness  by  this  defeat,  the  tribe  breathed 
nothing  but  threats;  Jogues,  to  avoid  violence,  drew  Ren6  aside 
to  a  little  grove  near  the  village  of  Andagoron,  but  the  doom 
of  the  young  physician  was  already  sealed.  He  had  been  seen 
to  make  the  agn  of  the  cross  on  the  forehead  of  a  child,  and 
as  the  Dutch  had  told  the  Mohawks  that  the  sign  was  not  good, 
the  master  of  the  cabin  ordered  Ren6  to  be  put  to  death.  Two 
young  men  set  out,  and  as  Jogues  and  Ren^,  after  long  and  fervent 
prayer  and  self-oblation  to  God,  were  returning  to  the  village^  they 
were  met  by  the  two  braves,  who  ordered  them  to  return  at  once. 
CoosciouB  that  death  was  nigh,  they  began  to  say  their  beads,  and 
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were  jmt  at  the  palisades  when  one  of  the  Mohawksi  jerkiDg  his 
tomahawk  from  beneath  his  mantle,  bnried  it  deep  in  the  head  of 
GoapiL  The  name  of  Jesus  burst  from  his  lips  as  he  feD  on  hia 
fiu)e  in  his  agony.  Father  Jogues,  who  had  shortly  before  recei>ed 
him  into  the  Society,  knelt  to  share  his  &te,  but  was  dragged  ofl^ 
and  beheld  his  dear  brother's  sacrifice  completed  by  repeated  blows 
which  freed  his  spirit  from  its  mangled  hold.* 

Obliged  to  leave  the  body  for  a  time,  the  misnonaiy  secnied  it 
the  next  day,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  in  order  to  inter  it ;  but  it 
was  stolen,  and  he  found  it  only  in  the  spring,  a  bhinched  and 
scattered  skeleton. 

Now  solitary  amid  the  Mohawks,  Jogues  devoted  his  leisure 
moments  to  the  spiritual  comfort  of  the  Huron  captives,  who  were 
scattered  through  the  towns.  The  Mohawk  dialect  differed  so 
much  from  the  Huron,  that  he  was  unable  to  address  himself  on 
religious  topics  to  the  natives ;  and  in  daily  expectation  of  death, 
with  no  iiTiting  materials,  he  deemed  it  useless  to  attempt  a 
comparison  of  the  two  dialects.!     Led  as  a  slave  to  the  hunting- 

*  Ben4  Goupil,  or  *'  the  good  Ben^/*  as  all  called  him,  waa  a  natire  of 
Angren,  and  edacated  aa  a  phjaician.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Je«aa,  but 
was  compelled  to  leave  fW)m  want  of  health.  On  hia  reoovery,  he  offered 
hinwelf  aa  a  donn^.  to  the  (}anada  miaHion.  He  here  rendered  aignal  aer- 
vicos,  eapocially  in  the  care  of  the  aick,  and  waa  admired  by  all  for  hia  goad- 
ne«Sr  piety,  zeal,  and  devotion.  He  whs  pat  to  death  September  S9, 1S43. 
The  fnlleat  aketoh  of  his  life  is  in  a  manuncript  of  Father  Jogaea ;  and  that 
illastrious  tnissionary  doea  not  hesitate  to  call  him  "a  martyr,  not  only  to 
obedience,  bat  also  to  faith  and  the  Crosa." 

t  We  have  already  griven  the  Huron,  and  to  effect  a  oompariaon  we  hers 
add  the  Oar  Father  in  Mohawk,  according  to  the  ven*ion  of  Lawrence  Ola- 
ease,  an  Indian  interpreter  at  Albany  aboat  a  oentary  since,  taken  ttom 
the  prayer-book  entitled,  "Ne  orhoengene  neoni  yogaraakhagh  yondera 
anayendhgwa**  (no  date  or  place) :  "Songgwaniha  ne  karonyage  tighsideron, 
wasaghnadogeaghtine.  Sanayert  iera  iewe,  tairaerra  eighniawan  atniyooglit 
knroniryagongh,  oni  oghwaiisiage.  Niyadewighniseroge  taffgwanadaranon- 
da^hsik  nonwa :  neoni  tondngwarighwiyoughston,  siniyught  oni  Tukwada- 
derighwiyoughitteani ;  neoni  toghsa  daghwasarineght  dewaddat  dcnnage- 
raghtongge  nosane  sedjadagwagha  ne  kondeghacroheanae.  Amen.*'  That 
form  in  the  prayer-book  entitled,   **Ne  yagawagh  niyadewighniMmge," 
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gromidii  he  drew  on  hinuelf  ill  treatment  and  threats  of  death 
by  his  firmnetB  in  refusing  to  touch  food  which  had  been  offered 
to  the  d^mon  Aireakoi,  as  well  as  by  his  constant  prayer  before 
a  mde  croes,  carved  on  a  stately  tree.  When  his  work  was  done, 
he  roamed  the  wood  chanting  psalms  from  recollection,  or  carving 
the  name  of  Jesus  on  the  trees,  to  consecrate  the  land  to  Him. 
Loaded  with  venison,  he  was  sent  back  to  the  village;  there, 
jaded  and  exhausted,  to  begin  new  menial  toils. 

By  this  time,  however,  his  knowledge  of  the  language  enabled 
him  to  convene,  and  the  sachems  soon  began  to  respect  him. 
Availing  himself  of  this  impression,  he  visited  the  other  towns  to 
minister  to  the  Christians,  baptize  infants  in  danger  of  death,  in- 
struct the  sick,  and  confer  the  sacraments,  where  they  were  touched 
by  grace.  Above  all,  when  unfortunate  prisoners  were  brought  in 
to  die,  the  missionary  went  to  meet  them,  instructed,  baptized,  or 
confessed  them,  as  occasion  required ;  sometimes  amid  the  very 
flames,  for  he  always  assisted  them  in  death. 

This  he  now  deemed  the  mission  assigned  him  by  the  Almighty, 
the  efforts  of  the  Dutch,  as  well  as  those  of  his  countrymen  and 
the  Sokoki  Indians  to  effect  his  liberation,  having  all  fiiiled.  His 
life  had  been  almost  miraculously  spared,  and  was  as  miraculously 
sustained  in  the  fbequent  attempts  made  to  destroy  him. 

Several  times,  with  parties  of  Indians,  he  entered  the  Dutch  set- 
tlement of  Rensselaerawyck,*  but  made  no  effort  to  escape.  Here, 
in  August,  1943,  he  wrote,  in  elegant  Latin  and  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  his  provincial,  a  narrative  of  his  captivity  and  sufferings,  one  of 
the  most  precious  monuments  of  the  time,  so  simpla,  yet  touching 
and  sublime.    After  writing  it  he  proceeded  to  the  banks  of  the 

Gaineii.  New  York,  1769,  and  that  given  by  Smith,  ITwt  New  York,  i.  68, 
probably  of  Oooqaag^,  are  Rubstantially  the  t»ame;  but  that  given  by  Davis 
io  hi«  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  New  York,  1837,  ia  different,  and  identi- 
cal with  that  CM«d  by  the  Caaghnawagaa,  from  whom  it  was  probably 


*  The  modem  Albany. 
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HadmitolUi;  iNitMhewMnlaniiqgtotbe' 
hmtiDg  that  the  Mohmwkii  pnmkad  bj  •  deM  bdm  Fori 
BicbelieOy  had  niolTed  on  hk  daith,  adviied  lam  to  i 
pfofimd  their  aid.  Bolimiig  the  Mohawk  to  be  Ui( 
Jogam  heritated,  and  only  afiar  a  m|^  of  pn^er 
The  foUowing  mght  he  arooe  from  among  hiai 
and,  with  oaataona  itep  and  anzioaa  eye^  atole  from  dw  ihed  in 
which  they  were;  but  aoaioe  had  he  a  moment  to  r^joiee  at  hie 
eeoqie^  when  the  dogi  qpnagniKm  him  and  bit  him  aeten^,  white 
iheir  balking  azowed  the  IndianiL  CkmipeDed  now  to  ncnra,  he 
kjr  down,  b(^wlem  of  mooeeding;  bot  as  the  Indiana  frU  arieep^ 
towaida  daybreak  he  roee^  and  reached  the  river,  where  he  fBonl 
a  boat,  and  after  mndi  toil  gained  a  Temel  in  the  atraam,  and  waa 
hid  away.  EBs  escape  onoe  disoovered,  filled  the  Mohawki  with 
lage;  they  rushed  into  the  Dutch  settlement  brandishing  their 
tomahawkB,  and  demanding  their  captive.  Van  Curkr,  true  to  hia 
promise,  held  out ;  but  when  the  Indians  in  their  fury  threatened 
to  destroy  the  settlement,  the  Dutch  landed  him,  so  as  to  be  ready 
to  give  him  up  if  Ibroed  to  it  at  last,  and  as  he  now  in  his  qnrit  of 
sacrifice  implored  them  to  do.  In  the  ship  and  on  shore  he  waa 
closely  confined,  and  suffered  greatly  from  want  of  air  and  neglect; 
but  the  Dutch  commander  held  out  manfully :  the  Indians  were  at 
last  appeased  by  presentB,  and  then  Jogues  was  conveyed  to  New 
Amsterdam,  now  New  York ;  and  after  a  most  kind  reception  from 
the  Governor  Kieft  and  Dominie  M^^apolensis,  hia  fttynrtant  bene* 
frctor,  sailed  to  Europe,  in  November,  1648. 

His  mia8ion.on  the  Mohawk  had  produced  about  aeventj  bi^ 
tiams,  besides  many  confessions.  Even  at  Ne w  York  he  iMmd  two 
Catholics,  and  heard  the  confession  of  one,  an  Irishman,  whom  he 
could  understand. 

Leaving  him  to  pursue  his  way  aoroes  the  Atlantic,  we  return 
to  the  St  Lawrence.  In  April,  1644,  a  Huron  flotilla  waa  speed- 
ing westward,  bearing  Father  Francis  Joseph  Bronsani,  with  sqp- 
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pliM  for  the  destitiite  mismoiiaries.  The  route  was  lined  with 
Iroquok  war-partiee,  one  of  which  lay  near  Fort  Richelieu  and 
attacked  the  Hnrons  on  Lake  St  Peter's.  The  latter  were  soon 
defimted,  and  BresHini,  after  seeing  one  of  his  companions  devoured 
before  his  eyes,  was  hurried  off  with  the  rest  up  the  Sorel  River, 
tbrough  Lake  Champlain,  and  over  the  rough  and  rocky  road  that 
led  to  the  Mohawk,  like  his  predecessor  Jogues.  When  he  reached 
a  fishing-village  on  the  Upper  Hudson,  his  torture  began.  He  too 
ran  the  gauntlet ;  in  that  fearful  race  he  was  crushed  beneath  their 
bk>wB :  his  hand  was  slit  (^n  between  the  fingers ;  and  then 
poaching  the  scaffold,  he  was  handed  over  to  be  caressed,  that  is, 
tortured  in  every  way.  Pricked,  burnt,  mangled,  he  was  soon  one 
living  wound.  Several  fingers  were  cut  ofl^  his  hands  and  feet 
bamt  and  hacked  twenty-six  times.  Condemned  to  death  by  a 
UDammous  cry,  he  was  conducted  to  the  first  town  on  the  Mo- 
hawk. Here  his  left  hand  was  slit  open ;  the  gauntlet  run 
again;  his  hands  and  feet  were  torn  and  mangled;  himself 
hung  up  by  the  feet  in  chains;  and  to  crown  all,  when  tied 
down  almost  naked  on  the  ground,  they  laid  food  on  his 
body,  and  set  their  hungry  dogs  upon  it  till  he  was  all  torn  by 
their  teeth.  Wb  wounds,  never  dressed,  soon  began  to  fill  with 
ooirupdon  and  worms.  Unable  to  use  his  hands,  he  almost 
perished  of  hunger,  for  few  would  give  him  a  morsel.  He 
literally  walked  in  living  death.  Become  an  object  of  dis- 
gust, he  was  given  to  an  old  woman,  who,  moved  by  compassion, 
sold  him  to  the  Dutch  in  August  He  was  kindly  treated  by 
them,  and,  like  Jogues,  was  sent  to  Europe  by  Governor  Kieft, 
whose  humanity  in  these  cases  somewhat  redeems  an  otherwise 
equivocal  character. 

During  a  residence  of  three  months  among  the  Mohawks,  the 
only  exercise  of  Bressani's  ministry  was  the  baptism  of  a  Huron, 
who,  half-roasted  and  shapeless,  asked  it  at  the  stake.  He  was 
unable  to  do  any  thing  for  those  who  were  kept  as  slaves  or  had 
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been  adopted,  toft  all  ahunned  him,  fearfid  of  diawipg  down  ven- 
geanoe  on  themselyea.* 

Q(xm  after  the  eecape  of  Father  Browani,  the  mind  of  the  Mo- 
hawks inclined  to  peace,  and  the  nachemaaeot  their  delegate  to  the 
lodges  of  the  IVenoL  In  July,  1645,  the  chieftain  Kiotaaeton 
came  to  Three  Rivem,  bearing  seventeen  beUa  of  wampum  to  ei- 
preas  as  many  friendly  propomtionsb  He  was  TeoeiTed  with  ereiy 
mark  of  honor,  and  in  a  public  reception  presented  thoae  Indian 
symbols  to  the  FVench  governor.  Fathers  Jognes  and  Brossani, 
victims  of  their  cruelty,  were  both  present  at  the  conference,  for 
neither  had  remained  in  Eun^  longer  than  necessity  required; 
too  eager  to  return  to  their  dangerous  mission.  Kiotsaeton  vpci- 
ogized  for  the  cruelties  perpetrated  on  them;  and  though  no 
credit  was  given  to  his  assertion  that  the  Mohawks  never  intended 
to  put  them  to  death,  all  the  French  were  too  rejcnoed  at  the 
proRpect  of  peace  to  recur  to  the  past,  either  for  vengeance  or  re- 
proach, and  the  miflsionaries  showed  by  their  manner  that  no 
rancor  existed  in  their  hearts. 

Peace  was  now  concluded  ;  the  envoys  departed  for  the  Mohawk 
to  obtain  the  ratification  of  theOyanders,  and  the  Superior  of  the 
missions  projected  a  new  mission  among  the  Mohawks^  ^  We 
have  called  it  the  Mission  of  the  Martyrs,**  says  he,  ^  and  with 
reason,  since  we  found  it  among  the  veiy  men  who  have  made  the 
gospel-laborers  suffer  so  much,  and  among  whom  great  pains  and 
hardshiiis  must  still  be  expected.  Good  Rend  Goupil  has  already 
met  death  in  their  midst ;  and,  if  it  be  lawful  to  make  conjectures 
in  tilings  which  seem  so  probable,  it  is  to  be  believed  that  our 
projects  against  the  empire  of  Satan  will  not  bear  fruit  till  watered 
with  the  blood  of  some  other  martyrs." 

To  found  it,  he  chose,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  his  con- 

*  Bre»i>aiii,  Relation  abr^e,  116-189 ;  Martin,  Biognplue  de  Bntsani,  id. 
18;  KeL  l«4S^;  Creuxins,  lIiKt  CanMi.  SM, 
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iokon^  one  whom  the  Bead  of  the  Chorch  had  honored,  even  in 
life,  with  the  title  of  martyr ;  for  when  Innocent  XL  was  applied 
to  for  a  dispensation  to  enable  Father  Joguea  to  celelnvte.  mass 
with  hii  mangled  hands,  he  granted  it,  exclaiming:  ''It  were 
unjust  that  a  martyr  of  Christ  should  not  drink  the  blood  of 
Cauist" 

Summoned  from  Montreal,  the  fearless  Jogues  prepared  to  set 
out  for  the  Mohawk  with  the  Sieur  Bourdon,  less  as  a  missionary 
than  as  an  ambassador.  He  even  laid  aside  his  religious  habit, 
for  an  Algonquin  chief  urged  it,  saying :  *^  There  is  nothing  more 
repikive  at  first  than  this  doctrine,  which  seems  to  exterminate  all 
that  men  hold  dearest ;  and  since  your  long  gown  preaches  it  as 
much  as  your  lips,  you  had  better  go  in  a  short  coat"  Setting 
out  on  the  16th  of  May,  1646,  amid  a  general  grief  and  public 
pmyers  begun  for  their  safe  return,  the  envoys  ascended  the  Sorel, 
and,  gliding  amid  the  charming  islands  of  Lake  Champlain,  the 
■oene  of  Jogues'  former  sufferings,  reached  the  portage  of  Lake 
Andiatarocte  (now  Lake  George)  on  the  eve  of  Corpus  Christ!, 
and  named  it  Lac  Saint  Sacrement*  Floating  down  the 
Hudson,  they  reached  Fort  Orange,  whence,  after  thanking  his 
kind  friends,  Jogues  proceeded  to  the  first  Mohawk  town,  which 
was  now  called  Onewyiure.  Here  the  French  embassy  was 
joyfully  received,  and  the  presents,  delivered  in  the  Indian  style 
by  Father  Jogues,  were  returned  by  an  equal  number.  The 
peace  was  now  ratified,  and  the  missionary,  after  delivering  a 

*  Tills  Lb  now  called  Lake  George,  after  one  of  the  worthy  monarohs  of 
that  name.  Some  old  map  had  Horioon  for  Hirocoi,  and  the  miaprint  htk 
been  metamorphosed  into  a  name  for  the  Uke  I  Equally  amusing  is  the 
explanation  of  the  name  of  Lao  St.  Socrement  to  bo  found  in  many  English 
b'>ok)A,  which  tell  us  that  the  French  clergy,  atrnck  by  the  purity  of  the 
water,  ut»ed  it  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  hence  called  it  Lake  St. 
Sacriimciit,  the  unfortunate  etymologmtH  not  being  aware  that  the  words 
**  BlcMied  Sacrament"  denote  the  Euchoriht  and  not  baptism.  Corpus  Christi 
beinff  thn  feast  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the  name  given  by  Jogues  wti 
quite  uaturul,  and  translated  means  Lake  of  the  Blessed  Saonunent. 
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present  to  his  own  fiimily,  the  Wolf)*  transmitted  anodiOT  to  the 
sachems  of  Onondaga  by  some  braves  who  happened  to  be  there, 
in  order  to  open  to  the  French  the  way  to  their  canton. 

The  Indians  now  pressed  their  departure,  and  they  set  oat,  the 
missionary  leaving  his  trunk,  as  he  was  soon  to  letom ;  for  the 
Mohawks  had  asked  a  missionary,  and  he  had  been  chosen.  A 
pleasant  voyage  brought  them  in  safety  to  Quebec  Hieir  arrival 
filled  all  with  joy ;  and  after  a  few  days*  repose,  the  missionary  pre- 
pared to  return  to  the  Mohawk,  when  a  new  obstacle  arose.  Ru- 
mors of  war  and  violence  b^an  to  spread,  but  before  the  dose  of 
September  he  was  ui^ng  his  canoe,  as  the  envoy  of  heaven,  to  the 
centre  of  the  present  Empire  State. 

Yet  he  was  not  without  some  presentiment  of  the  closing  scene. 
"  Ibo  et  non  redibo,"  are  the  prophetic  words  of  his  last  letter : 
"  I  shall  go,  but  I  shall  never  return."  A  number  of  Hurons  bore 
him  coinpanv,  but  as  they  approached  the  country  of  the  Mohawks, 
they  gradually  forsook  him.  "  Did  he  hesitate  ?  No !  A  true 
missionary,  he  never  quailed  before  the  fear  of  death."  With  one 
faithful  French  companion,  John  Lalande,  he  advanced.  **  I  shall 
be  too  happy,"  he  had  said,  "  if  our  Lord  deign  to  complete  the 
sacrifice  where  he  has  begun  it,  and  make  the  few  drops  of  my 
blood  shed  in  this  land  an  earnest  of  what  I  would  give  him  fit)m 
every  vein  of  my  body  and  heart" 

Onward  they  toiled ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  fallen  in  with  a 
band  of  Mohawks,  than  all  the  worst  anticipations  were  realized. 
A  glance  showed  the  change  in  the  councils  of  the  Iroquois.  The 
braves  were  dressed  and  painted  for  war.  Raising  a  shout  of  joy 
at  the  sight  of  the  missionary,  they  rushed  on  his  little  party, 
stripped  and  bound  them,  and,  elate  with  joy,  turned  homeward. 
On  the  17th  of  October,  1646,  Father  Jogues  again  entered  Gan- 


♦  The  Iroquois  tribes  were  divided  iuto  three  dan»,  the  Turtle,  Wolf,  and 
Bear,  and  nome  smaller  ones ;  and  many  carious  regulation*  existed  as  to  the 
descent  and  intermarriafj^e  of  mem  hers  of  these  clans  or  fkroilies. 
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dftwagiid,  the  place  of  his  former  csaptivitj.  He  was  not  treated 
as  a  common  prisoner  of  war ;  he  was  to  die  as  a  sorcerer,  for  in 
their  superstition  they  attributed  to  his  chest,  with  its  vestments 
and  chapel  service,  a  pestilential  fever  that  ravaged  their  cabins, 
and  the  swarms  of  caterpillars  that  devoured  their  crops.  As  he 
entered  the  village,  blows  with  clubs  and  fists  were  mingled  with 
threats  of  instant  death.  *^  Yon  shall  die  to-morrow !  Fear  not  1 
Tou  shall  not  be  burned,"  they  cried;  ''you  shall  both  die  under 
our  hatchets,  and  your  heads  shall  be  fixed  on  the  palisade,  that 
jour  brethren  may  see  them,  when  we  bring  them  in  captive." 
In  vain  did  Father  Jogues  endeavor  to  show  them  the  injustice 
of  treating  him  as  an  enemy.  Deaf  to  all  reason,  they  b^an  the 
butchery  by  slicing  off  the  flesh  fix>m  his  arms  and  back,  crying : 
^  Let  us  see  whether  this  white  flesh  is  that  of  an  Otkon."  ""  I 
am  but  a  man  like  yourselves,"  replied  the  fearless  confessor  of 
Christ,  **  though  I  fear  not  death  nor  your  tortures.  I  know  not 
why  you  put  me  to  death.  I  have  come  to  your  country  to  pre- 
serve peace,  and  strengthen  the  land,  and  to  show  you  the  way  to 
heaven,  and  you  treat  me  like  a  dog.  Dread  the  vengeance  of  the 
Master  of  lifer 

Althou^  thus  tortured  his  doom  was  not  sealed.  He  was  led 
to  a  cabin  of  the  Wolf  tribe,  and  for  a  time  left  to  prepare  for  any 
event  A  council  of  the  Oyanders  was  called :  the  Bear  femily  clam- 
ored fer  his  blood;  but  the  Wolf  and  Tortoise  opposed  them  firmly, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  spare  his  life.  It  was  too  kte.  While  the 
council  was  sitting  on  the  night  of  the  18th,  some  of  the  Bears  came 
to  invite  him  to  sup  with  them ;  he  rose  to  follow,  but  scarcely  had 
his  shadow  darkened  the  doors  of  his  perfidious  host  when  an  In- 
dian, concealed  within,  sprang  forward,  and  with  a  single  blow 
stretched  him  lifeless  on  the  ground.  The  generous  arm  of  Eiotsae- 
ton  was  raised  to  save  him,  but,  though  deeply  wounded,  did  not 
arrest  the  blow.  Father  Isaac  fell  dead ;  his  missionary  toils  were 
ended.    His  companion  shared  his  fete,  and  the  rising  sun  beheld 

10 
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their  headi  fiaed  on  the  northeni  puliide,  while  their  bodiw  were 
flung  into  the  neighboring  Btream.* 

Founder  of  the  Mohawk  miiwifln,  his  Boftrings  rmther  than  hii 
labon,  give  him  a  plaoe  in  its  annak.  Hu  letten  are  his  nobleat 
monument;  in  them  we  behold  hia deep  and  tender  piety,  his  de» 
Totion  to  our  Lwd,  eapedallj  in  the  sacrament  of  hia  Lore,  hia  lore 
of  the  GToaa,  his  perfect  ocwfidenoe  in  the  all^iirecting  hand  of  the 
Almi^tj,  hia  implicit  obedience,  angelic  purity  and  attachment  to 
hia  holy  mother,  the  GhurcL  After  hia  death  mimdea  wero  at- 
tributed to  him  and  duly  atteeted ;  and  the  mifldonariea,  who,  at 
a  later  date,  saw  a  fervent  church  arise  at  the  plaoe  of  his  glorious 
death,  and  those  who  saw  it  produce  that  hdy  virgin,  Catharine 
Tegahkwita,  ascribed  these  wonders  of  grace  only  to  hia  blood.f 


CHAPTER  X. 

THB   nOQUOIB   MISSION — (COKTINUKD.) 

Ciptlvltj  of  Father  PoDoet— Proposals  of  peaoe— Treatj  eoDdaded— Le  Moj9«  Ttaitt 
Onondafa— Mission  projected— Father  ChsDmoDot  and  Father  Dablon  are  sent— Tliair 
mission  at  Onondaga— Its  sncoess— Jealousy  of  the  Indians— Dabkui  retnma— La 
Mojne  on  the  Mohawk— His  dangers  and  his  tollsi 

On  the  death  of  Father  Jogues  the  war  broke  out  anew,  and  the 
Mohawk  and  his  kindred  clans,  almost  without  opposition,  devas- 
tated on  every  side :  the  Huron  nation  was,  as  we  have  seen,  de- 
stroyed or  dispersed ;  the  Tionontates  shared  their  fate ;  the  Atti- 
wandaronk  were  annihilated  or  absorbed.    Upper  Canada  was  a 

*  Tb\B  is  oommoDly  sapposed  to  be  the  Moh«wk,  bat  it  it  more  likely 
Cangrbiiftwaga  creek,  on  which  the  villaf^  lay ;  the  river  being  at  lome  di»- 
tance,  according  to  Father  Jogues^  aocoant  of  Goapil^a  death. 

t  Jognes'  Letters,  New  York  Hist  Coll.  II.  iii. ;  Alegambe,  Mortes  Illastree, 
p.  «16 ;  Tanner,  Societas  Militann,  p.  511 ;  Mi'moires  ear  les  Vcrtus,  &o.  MS. ; 
Buteax,  Narr^  de  la  Prise  de  Pdre  Jogues,  MS. ;  Crsiudas,  Hiatoria  Cana- 
denaia,  p.  460^500 ;  BeUUona,  lM9-«-S-7.  Ibr  «UtfeA,  «m  i^pptmdM. 
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deaeit^  and  along  the  Ottawa  and  St  Lawrence  the  dwindled,  fear- 
fol  bands  of  Algonqmns  showed  their  losses  in  the  struggle.  The 
Firench  bad  not  been  spared,  their  missionaries  had  fallen  with  their 
tawny  xsonvertB,  and,  in  1653,  reverse  after  reverse  dimmed  the 
giory  of  France,  and  heightened  the  boldness  of  the  all-conquering 
Iroqaoia.  Quebec  was  beleaguered ;  men  durst  not  go  forth  to 
rei^  the  yellow  harvest,  and  want  began  to  stare  all  in  the  &ce. 
A  poor  widow  mourned  over  the  prospect  Touched  by  her  deso- 
late flitoation,  Father  Joseph  Anthony  Poncet,  with  a  few  whom 
hia  devotednesa  drew  around  him,  went  forth  to  gather  in  her  har- 
▼eat  The  ambushed  Iroquois  fell  upon  them ;  Poncet  and  one 
companion  were  taken,  and,  though  hotly  pursued  by  his  flock, 
were  hurried  off  to  the  Mohawk.  Treading  the  path  opened  by 
jbgoes  and  Breasani,  he  twice  ran  the  gauntlet,  was  tortured  and 
mangled,  and  led  through  all  their  villages. 

The  Mohawks,  however,  were  weary  of  war,  and,  to  obtain  peace, 
restored  Father  Poncet ;  yet  he  did  not  return  before  visiting  the 
Dutch  at  Fort  Orange  and  hearing  the  confessions  of  some  Oatho- 
Hca  there.* 

Hie  Onoodagas  had  already  asked  for  peace,  and  had  even  in- 
vited missionaries  to  settle  in  their  land,  and  teach  them  as  the 


*  Father  Joseph  Anthony  Ponoet  de  la  Rividre  was  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Jesaits  of  hia  time,  and  illoBtrious  io  life,  and,  after  death,  for  Banotity. 
He  waa  a  Parisian ;  stadied  at  Borne,  and  came  to  Canada  with  Chaumonot, 
as  we  have  seen.  Beaides  gaining  Chaamonot  to  the  mission,  he  was  in- 
stmmental  in  bringing  Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation,  and  was  the  first 
priest  at  Montreal.  He  was,  at  two  diffcront  times,  in  the  Huron  conntry, 
for  a  period  of  six  years.  Long  car^  of  Qnebec,  he  was  the  idol  of  his  flook. 
Yielding  his  post  to  the  sspiring  Abb4  de  Queylas,  he  was  sent  to  Onondaga 
in  1657,  bat  recalled,  and  returned  to  France.  After  being  in  Brittany  for  a 
time,  devotion  led  him  to  Lorette,  where  he  was  Penitentiary  of  the  French ; 
bat  iitill  fall  of  missionary  zeal,  was  sent  to  Martinique,  and  died  there  June 
IS,  1675,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  45th  of  his  religious  career.  See 
Champion,  Vie  da  Pdre  Bigoleu,  p.  87 ;  Mcnologe  de  U  Compagnie  de  Jesus ; 
and,  for  hia  captivity,  Bel.  1652-8. 
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Uurons  had  been  taught  Motives  of  policy,  indeed,  led  the  western 
cHtitous  to  this  step,  for  thej  were  now  engaged  in  a  deadly  war 
with  the  Eries,  the  hist  western  tribe  of  their  stock,  which  had 
favoixid  the  Hurons.* 

In  the  conferences  which  took  pkce,  Father  STmon  Le  Moyne, 
an  old  Huron  missionary,  who  on  the  death  of  Father  Jogues  had 
laid  aside  his  name  of  Wane  to  take  that  oi  Qndessonk,  borne  by 
the  murdered  Jesuit,  was  the  interpreter  between  the  French  and 
Iroquois.f  The  latter  were  won  by  his  manner,  and  both  Mohawk 
and  Onondaga  envoys  were  earnest  in  their  entreaties  to  be  allowed 
to  bear  him  to  their  lodges.  The  Onondagas  were  gratified ;  but 
the  Mohawks  had  the  promise  of  a  speedy  visit 

Thus  strangely  had  the  prospect  altered.  The  whole  coimtry 
seemed  open  to  the  gospel.  Still  undeterred  by  fiiilure,  the  Jesuits 
wen*  (*nger  to  rusli  to  the  conversion  of  the  tribes  which  had 
slaughtered  their  Iluron  neophytes,  and  massacred,  ^ith  fiendish 
hate,  their  holient  niissionAnes.  Again  an  Iroquois  missdon  was 
projected.  On  the  2d  of  July,  1053,  Le  Moyne  set  out  from  Que- 
Ik^c,  aii'l,  toiling  Ix^yoiid  Montreal,  first  jjassed  through  the  rapid 
river  to  the  lake  beyond,  opening  like  a  sea  across  the  Thousand 
Lies.  Gliding  through  tlieso  islands,  whence  startled  moose  in 
crow<ls  pluiigfid  into  the  stream,  and  coasting  along  the  southern 
shore,  he  at  last  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego.  Here,  at  a 
fishing  village,  his  mission  l)egan  :  captive  Ilurons  required  his  se^ 
\ices,  and  at  everj'  step  familiar  fares  gladdened  to  behold  the 


*  The  Eriei*  Iiave  frivcn  name  to  their  lake,  bat  have  ^JMippeared  as  a 
tribe ;  many  wore  adopted  into  tiie  Iroquois  tribes,  and  some,  probably,  fled 
Boath  to  kindred  nations.  Their  chief  town  woh  Gontaienton.--<^hanchetiire, 
Vie  de  Catharine  Tehgahkwito. 

t  Thin  custom  was  colled  Resurrection,  and  was  constantly  naed.  Thus 
Chaumouot  succeeded  to  Hrebcuf's  mime  of  Echon.  The  names  of  the  flrst 
missionaries  became  inherent  in  tlie  class.  At  the  present  day,  Mr.  Marooux, 
of  Sault  St.  Louis,  bean  the  name  Tharonh  inkanere,  the  title  of  MUet  two 
cent  uries  ago. 
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Black-gown,  who  had  so  often,  in  their  native  towns,  announced  the 
word  of  God.  Long  since  an  adopted  Indian,  Le  Moyne  entered 
the  town  of  Onondaga,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  red- 
man,  beginning,  a  mile  before  he  reached  it,  a  harangae,  in  which 
he  enumerated  their  sachems  and  their  chie&,  and  recounted  the 
glories  of  each. 

Received  with  all  pomp,  he  prepared  for  the  solemn  recep- 
tion, where  he  deUvered  the  presents  of  the  French  governor,  ex- 
horted them  to  peace,  and,  above  all,  to  receive  the  faith  of  which 
he  was  the  envoy.  His  presents  were  accepted,  and  the  sachems 
'  of  Onondaga,  bj  their  belts  of  wampum,  invited  the  French  to 
build  a  house  on  Lake  Ontario.  His  duties  as  ambassador  ended, 
his  duties  as  missionary  began.  Naught  now  remained  but  to 
0(Hiflole  the  captive  Hurons,  and  confer  on  them  the  happi- 
ness they  had  so  long  coveted  of  being  washed  in  the  waters  of 
penance.  On  all  sides,  too,  he  found  children  to  baptize,  and  even 
adults,  instructed  by  the  piety  of  the  Hurons,  of  whom  no  less  than 
a  thousand  were  here  captive.  Among  others,  he  baptized,  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure,  a  chief  setting  out  against  the  Fries.  In  vain 
the  prudent  missionary  sought  to  defer  his  baptism  to  his  next 
▼iait  **  Ah !  brother,"  exclaimed  the  chie^  **  if  I  have  the  fSaith, 
can  I  not  be  a  Christian  to-day  ?  Art  thou  master  of  death  to 
prevent  its  striking  me  without  thy  order  ?  Will  the  shafts  of  the 
Ibe  be  blunted  for  me  t  Must  I,  at  every  step  in  battle,  dread  hell 
rather  than  death  ?  Unless  thou  baptize  me  I  shall  be  without 
courage,  and  I  shall  not  dare  to  meet  the  blows.  Baptize  me,  for  I 
wiU  obey  thee,  and  ^ve  thee  my  word  to  live  and  die  a  Christian." 
Such  an  entreaty  Le  Moyne  could  not  resist,  and  finding  the 
diieftjun  already  possessed  of  the  truths  necessary  for  salvation,  he 
instructed  him  more  fiilly  and  baptized  him  by  the  name  of  John 
Baptist,  and  the  next  day  each  set  out  on  his  different  career. 

Stopping  in  the  half-dried  basin  of  Onondaga  Lake  to  taste  the 
wdt-gprings,  although  the  Indians  told  him  that  a  devil  lurked  in 
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it^  Father  Le  Moyne  proceeded  to  Quebeci  which  he  veaehed  oq  the 
11th  of  September  to  the  joy  of  the  pent-ap  setderB,  who  now,  at 
least,  believed  the  peace  to  be  real  and  sdnoere.  Paamng  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  they  revelled  in  gladneaiy  and  the  colonizaticn 
of  Onondaga  became  a  matter  of  daily  diflcnflBioo. 

Men  were  eager  to  be  the  pioneen  of  the  new  settlement,  and 
anxiously  awaited  the  next  embawy  from  Onondaga.  At  last,  in 
the  following  summer,  John  Baptist  arrived  scathless  from  the 
Erie  war,  bearing  his  numerous  presents,  to  ask  again  for  a  Enench 
oolony  and  aid  in  the  Erie  war,  and  offer  the  Black-gowns  the 
most  delightful  site  in  their  canton  at  Onondaga,  |«x>mising  to 
alleviate  the  hardships  of  the  way. 

No  doubt  now  remained.  The  missionaries  instantly  prepared. 
Father  Ken6  Menard  and  Father  Claude  Dablon  had  been  chosen 
by  the  Superior  to  be  the  first  to  sit  beneath  the  tree  of  peace 
thus  planted,  and  ^  which  towered  so  high  above  all  the  trees  of 
the  forest,  that  nations  miglit  see  it  from  afar  f  but  Menard  was 
supplanted  by  the  enthusizistic  Chaumonot,  who,  ablest  linguist  of 
his  body,  had  acted  as  interpreter,  and  attracted  tm  attention  of 
the  governor  and  tlie  envoi's. 

On  the  19th  of  September  the  chieh  enibarked  with  the  mis- 
sionaries, who  set  out  amid  much  anxiety,  for  men's  minds  were 
not  without  their  misgivings.  Scarce  out  of  sight  of  Quebec,  the 
Fathers  began  their  mission  by  instructing  the  ^^ife  of  John  Bap- 
tist, who  could  not  brook  delay.  Six  other  Onondagas  and  two 
Senecjis  joined  their  entreaties  to  hers,  and  so  their  morning  and 
evening  prayers  were  chanted  on  the  majestic  river  by  the  voices 
of  ninett^n  Christians,  in  fact  or  hope,  the  first-fruits  of  the  Iio- 
quois.  Not  to  be  deprived  of  public  worship,  they  landed  ou 
Sundays,  raised  a  rustic  lK)wer,  and  beneath  it  the  missionaiy  of 
the  wiMcmoss,  with  wine  pressed  from  the  wild  grape  of  oar 
woods,  otl'ered  up  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 

By  the  29th  of  September — the  anniversary  of  GroupiTa  death 
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I  miaBODiirieB  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Otihatangad,  the 
modem  Oswego.  Here  Father  Ohaumonot  was  at  once  sur- 
roooded  by  the  Huroiis  among  whom  he  had  so  l<Hig  labored. 
A  cry  of  joy  burst  from  every  lip,  as  they  shouted  the  name  of 
their  beloved  Echcm.  They  fell  upon  his  neck,  they  clasped  his 
knees,  they  bagged  him  to  visit  their  huts.  While  awaiting  their 
pabUc  reception,  the  missionaries  assembled  the  Christians,  or- 
ganised morning  and  evening  prayer,  spending  the  night  in  the 
oonfessional,  to  satisfy  those  who  thronged  arosnd  them  with  all 
th«  eagerness  which  a  Catholic  feels  after  being  long  dei»ived  of 
the  greatest  gift  accorded  to  the  Church.  A  dejected  group 
stood  near, — ^pagans  who,  in  their  day  of  prosperity,  had  spumed 
the  Black-gown  and  his  teachings,  but  now,  bowed  by  the  heavy 
hand  of  misfortune,  came  to  solicit  instruction. 

After  a  short  delay,  the  missionaries  proceeded  to  Onondaga. 
Three  miles  torn  the  town  they  were  met  and  addremed  by  Go- 
natereson,  one  of  the  principal  orators ;  another  invited  them  to  a 
banquet,  and^  in  a  long  harangue,  exulted  that  the  sun  was  then 
to  shine  in  its  ftilness  on  the  land.  All  these  Chaumonot  an- 
swered in  Huron,  with  such  ease  and  elegance  that  they  were 
nptanm  in  their  appUmse.  Then,  with  much  pomp,  they  were 
led  through  the  eager  crowd  to  the  lodge  prepared  for  them. 
During  the  ni^t  sachems  came  to  present  belts  of  wampum,  and 
Father  Chaumonot  replied  to  them  on  behalf  of  Onontio,  the 
Govornor-general,  and  Achiendas^,  the  Superior  of  the  mission.* 

On  Sunday  another  secret  meeting  was  held  to  treat  of  further 
points,  after  which  some  lingered  to  ask  about  France,  her  govem- 
ment,  and  law&  Chaumonot  seized  the  opportunity,  and,  telling 
what  she  once  had  been,  led  them  to  the  history  of  the  Redemp- 
tion.   Begged  to  continue,  he  so  beautifully  narrated  the  Creation 


*  Father  Franois  Joseph  Le  Meroier.    The  luune  was  given  originally  to 
AtiMf  Jerome  TjJemant  when  Superior. 
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md  nhinf  irrrmti  in  inmd  liMtnij,  fhif  rtiim  nf  Mi  Iwnw  nw^nrl 
thamwIvcB  beride  him  at  estoohimMH. 

After  reoeiTiiig  depotiet  irom  QBdd%  dia 
eoiftliiotod  on  tbe  llth  of  Barsmlwr  lij  a  vaifc 
ate  propoied  far  tbe  minoiiJioiiie.  For  beauty  ad  < 
no  poBtioit  could  sinpaM  thii  beantiftd  wpoL  Lake  Ganentaa,  tbe 
Onondaga  of  onr  d«f,  ibelofaeB  before  it,  oAring  an  outlet  to  tbe 
lake  above,  wbile  tbe  riverft  tbat  -iwell  iti  waten  oone  irom  the 
villagee  of  tbe  allied  tribea^  A  stream  of  pore  water  and  anotber 
of  ealtgoihedfromaneigbboringknoll:  tbe  rimg  gromd  of  tbe 
MJanon  was  encinJed  like  tbe  lake  by  wooda,idiich  in  tbat  eeaaan 
seemed  t&  rival  tbe  v>^;etation  of  the  tropio^  and  aboonded  in 
game,  while  tbe  waters  teemed  with  fish.  Hero,  amid  the  joyous 
crowd,  ChaumoDot  began  tbe  misBion  by  baptising  a  poor  Erie 
captive,  whom  a  band  were  leading  to  the  stake. 

The  16th  of  November  was  appointed  for  the  solemn  leoqition 
of  tlie  envoys.  After  ftpending  the  eve  in  prayer  and  supplication, 
the  Christian  orator  entered  the  council  of  the  sachems  <^  Onon- 
daga. Calling  then*  attention  to  the  importance  <^  the  oounci], 
greater  than  Onondaga  had  ever  yet  witnessed,  since  now  they 
were  to  discuss,  not  peace  or  war,  not  things  of  earth  and  time, 
but  of  eternity,  he  unfolded  his  symbolic  presenti,  and  explained 
them  in  the  Indian  style.  The  main  object  of  his  address  was  to 
set  forth  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  refute  the  slanders  and  calum- 
nies raised  against  it  by  pagan  Wjandots.  With  such  force  and 
beauty  did  he  speak,  that  Dablon,  his  companion,  enraptured, 
seemed  to  hear  the  gospel  preached  to  that  whole  benighted  land ; 
and  that  day  of  glory  was  in  his  eyes  a  triumph  for  tbe  fidth 
worth  all  the  toil  and  suffering  its  publication  bad  hitherto  cost 

On  the  following  day,  when  the  presents  were  returned,  a  new 
bcene  of  interest  occurred.  The  air  resounded  with  the  chants  of 
the  chiefe.  "  Happy  land  T  they  cried,  **  happy  land,  in  which 
the  French  are  to  dwell  T  and  amid  the  continual  respooaei  '^Gbid 
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tidh^  I  glad  tadings  T  nused  on  eveiy  side,  the  missionaries  ad- 
Tanced  to  the  council-lodge.  There  all  was  dlent^  till  the  leader 
of  the  chorus  broke  forth — '^I  sing  from  the  heart;  we  speak  to 
thee,  brother,  from  the  heart;  our  friendly  words  are  from  the 
heart  Hail,  brother  1  happy  be  thy  coming,  glad  thy  voice  I"  At 
each  pause  all  joined  in  chorus,  echoing  the  response — ^  Farewell 
war!  fiuiewell  the  hatchet!  Till  now  we  have  been  mad;  now 
we  shall  be  brothers  T 

An  orator*  then  arose  and  delivered  the  presents  of  the  canton, 
explaining  the  purport  of  each,  and  offering  the  whole  tribe  as 
candidates  for  enrolment  in  the  church.  '^Brother,"  he  exclaimed^ 
addressing  the  missionary — *^  brother,  let  no  labor  deter  thee :  go, 
even  if  it  weary  thee,  go  on  to  instruct  us— visit  our  cabins-a^for- 
sake  us  not,  if  you  find  us  slow  in  understanding  the  prayer; 
plant  it  deeply  in  our  minds  and  hearts."  With  these  words,  he 
clasped  the  missionary  in  his  arms,  to  show  the  sincerity  of  the  tribe. 

Hiis  council  established  Christianity  at  Onondaga,  the  capital 
of  the  nation.  Henceforth  the  missionaries  might  freely  preach  it 
by  the  great  council-fire  of  the  allied  cantons;  and  even  then 
Cayuga  and  Oneida,  by  their  deputies,  invited  the  envoys  of  Christ 
to  their  cantons. 

This  happy  result  was  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  fervor  of 
Le  Moyne*s  first  convert  Inspired  by  his  zeal,  the  braves,  in  a 
recent  battle,  when  surrounded  by  the  Eries,  had  invoked  the 
God  of  the  Christians,  and  vowed  to  embrace  the  faith  if  victory 
were  granted.  The  tide  of  battle  changed,  and  the  thousand 
braves  of  Onondaga  drove  an  Erie  force  which  quadrupled  theirs 
from  a  strong  post,  and  won  the  day.  Of  these  triumphant  war- 
riors, many  were  now  ready  to  fulfil  their  vow,  though  some 
yielded  to  a  false  and  fatal  shame. 

*  These  oratoni  were  an  express  class — neither  chiefs  nor  sachems ;  but 
as  the  distinctions  are  not  always  ob:»erved  in  the  old  books,  it  is  not  always 
poasible  to  apply  the  correct  term. 

10* 
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Ouaiiiioiiot^  fint  addraH  had  drawn  aefwal  woomh  to  dem 
tke  bath;  braves  loiight  instnictioQ ;  aod  a  diapel  was  now 
Heeded.  On  the  18th  of  November,  the  anoivenaiy  of  the  dedi- 
oatjpD  of  the  noblest  temple  ever  raited  to  honor  the  lioet  Higfa| 
PatherB  Peter  Joieph  Maiy  Ghaumonot  and  CSandina  Dabkm 
laiaed  the  fiiat  Gathdio  chapel  in  the  pteaent  State  of  New  York 
Aa  aoon  aa  the  ground  was  pointed  ont^  the  ohi^Ml  roae  beneath 
the  boay  hands  of  the  fervent  waniora.  Rode  and  plain  was 
this  first  shrine.  ^Por  marbles  and  predooa  stonesi*'  sajs 
Dablon,  ''we  had  but  bark;  but  the  path  to  heaven  is  as  open 
throogh  a  roof  of  bark  as  thioiig^  ficetted  ceilings  of  silver  and 
gokL" 

The  chapel,  with  its  towering  cross,  was  a  constant  call  to  bi^ 
tism,  and  hither  mothers  eagerly  brought  their  new-b<Mii  babe& 
Every  cabin  was  open  to  the  missionaries.  Here  none  oi  the  pre- 
judices of  Iluronia  appeared ;  and  as  in  several  cases  persons  in 
danger  of  death  rose  in  health  after  baptism,  it  was  looked  upon 
as  a  blessing.  The  classes  for  instruction  were  soon  oiganiaed. 
The  children  of  the  Hurons,  already  trained  by  their  parents  in 
the  fiiith,  were  more  thoroughly  taught,  and  the  missionaries 
scarce  found  time  for  their  own  devodous.  Their  chapel  was  soon 
too  small,  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays  they  assembled  in  the 
cabins  of  the  most  eminent  men,  who  eagerly  sought  the  honor. 
And  there  the  choir  of  Indian  girls,  taught  by  Dablon,  chanted  to 
his  instrumental  music  the  praises  of  God.  Conversions  went 
steadily  on  among  the  adults,  and  especially  among  the  female 
portion,  whose  attachment  to  the  feith  was  unbounded,  after  the 
elder  miasionary  had,  in  a  solemn  assembly,  proclaimed  the  dig- 
nity of  woman,  and  the  high  prerogative  of  the  sacrament  of  ma- 
trimony. 

The  only  danger  to  which  the  missionaries  were  exposed  was  at 
the  time  of  the  Honnonouaroria,  a  kind  of  Saturnalia  which  took 
place  every  Mareh,  and  in  which,  in  obedience  to  their  dreams, 
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the  Iii£aiis  oommittod  every  extravagance.*.  One  of  the  mission- 
aries  had  well-nigh  fidlen  a  victim  to  the  superstition,  as  one 
toivB  dreamed  that  he  had  killed  a  Frenchman,  and  actually 
rushed  to  their  cahin  to  make  it  a  reality ;  but  the  Fathers  had 
prudently  withdrawn,  and  the  maniac  was  appeased  by  a  Eni%- 
pean  dress^  on  which  he  wreaked  his  fury :  a  strange  substitution, 
yet  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  annals  of  the  time,  and  apparently 
connected  with  the  idea  of  sacrifice. 

This  period  of  {»oq)erity  was  too  beautiful  to  last  The  enemy 
aoon  nosed  up  calumnies.  Suspicions  about  baptism  began  to 
gain  ground;  and  though  Chaumonot,  as  the  representative  of 
France,  had  adopted  the  Oayugas  and  Oneidas  in  a  great  council, 
yet  the  sachems  constantly  deferred  sending  messengers  to  Que- 
bec ;  and  on  a  rumor  of  the  arrest  of  some  Onondagas  at  that  city, 
the  two  BiiBBionaries  were  summoned  to  a  council,  and  accused  of 
treacheiy.  After  a  vain  endeavor  to  allay  their  suspicions,  the 
fearless  Chaumonot  offered  that  one  of  the  two  should  go  to  Que- 
bec to  bring  a  faithful  report  of  all,  leaving  the  other  a  hostage  in 
their  hands.  Dablon,  less  skilled  in  Indian  manners,  was  ac- 
cordingly chosen  to  go,  and  on  the  SOth  of  March,  after  a  four- 
weeks'  voyage,  stood  in  the  council-hall  of  Quebec,  urging  an  im- 
mediate colony  for  Onondaga-f 

While  Chaumonot  and  Dablon  were  thus  evangelizing  Onon- 
daga, and  opening  the  way  to  Oneida  and  Cayuga,  the  Mohawk 
was  not  n^ected.  That  tribe  did  not  conceal  its  indignation  at 
the  intercourse  between  the  French  and  the  western  cantons,  un- 
pardonable in  their  eyes,  since,  in  ''the  complete  cabin,*^  they 


*  For  Ml  aoooont  of  this  festival,  see  Charlevoix,  Hist,  de  la  Noavelle 
France,  vi.  82.  See  Lafitaa,  MoBors  des  Saavages,  ii.  78 ;  Morgan,  League  of 
the  Iroquois,  207. 

t  Crenzias,  Hist.  Canadensis ;  Bel.  1655-6 ;  Chaumonot,  Autobiographie. 

X  Hotinnonsionni,  meaning  *Hhe  complete  cabin,"  or,  more  properly, 
**  tiiose  who  fonn  a  cabin,"  was  the  name  afTected  by  the  Five  Nationa.    It 
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were  the  door.  Thej  were  at  last  appealed  by  a  pfomiee  that 
Father  Le  Moyne  shoald  viiit  them.  He  accordingly  aet  out 
from  Montreal  on  the  16th  of  August,  1665,  with  two  Frenchmen 
and  twelve  Mohawks,  and,  after  a  mcmth's  travel,  reached  the  first 
^lage,  where  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  esteeoL  In 
his  address  to  the  sachems,  while  delivering  the  presents,  he  an- 
nomioed  the  fiuth,  invoking  the  vengeance  of  heaven  on  hia  head, 
if  his  words  were  fiilse. 

As  it  was  not  proposed  to  found  a  regular  mission  yet,  he  at 
once  began  his  labors  among  the  Huron  captives,  confossing  them, 
and  baptizing  their  children.  He  then  made  a  hurried  visit  to 
Fort  Orange  and  New  Amsterdam,  and  at  the  latter  found  objects 
for  his  minbtry  in  the  crew  of  two  French  vessels  then  in  port 

Returning  to  the  Mohawk,  he  narrowly  esci^)ed  death;  and 
iiudiiig  the  sachems  uneasy  at  his  presence,  set  out  in  November 
for  Montreal,  aiid  reached  it  after  great  danger.* 


CHATTER   XI. 

OUR     LADY     OF     OANENTAA. 

MI».«ion  at  Onondann— A  French  colony— House  and  chapel  erected  at  Bt  MaryV  of 
Ganentaa -Spread  of  the  faith— Mkwlons  ainon^  the  Oneidaa,  Cajiiga%  and  Seneci 
K«'1rif(tfT4'm<*nt  itf  ai»o!(t4iUc  laborers — IIopoB  of  ultimate  sncceM  in  converting  the 
canton^— SuddvD  plot— Overthrow  of  the  miadoD»— Wonderful  eacape  of  the  Fathers. 

AViiEN  Dabloii,  balf-liostage,  Lalf-envoy,  reached  Quebec,  all 
\m  cDthiisiasro  and  intrepidity  could  not  give  firmness  to  the  fluc- 
tuating counsels  of  the  colony.     A  settlement  at  Onondaga  had 

i<  an  error  to  trariHlate  it  **  Cabin-makerB,"  as  some  have  done.    See  Brayas^ 
Racineri  AtrnitTcs. 
*  Bel.  165^. 
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bean  pffomised ;  a  settJeinent  or  a  war  seemed  inevitable ;  yet  the 
recent  treacbeiy  of  the  Mohawk,  the  cmeltj  of  the  western  can- 
tons to  the  Hurons  and  their  missionaries,  the  conviction  of  the 
survivors  of  that  nation  that  the  present  invitation  was  part  of  a 
deep-laid  scheme, — all  deterred  the  French  from  undertaking  to 
ooloAixe  the  valley  of  the  Oswego.  Yet  Canada  was  too  weak  to 
bear  a  new  war,  and  a  few  individuals  must  be  exposed  for  the 
common  safety.  The  missionaries  were  not  men  who  held  life 
dear,  and  they  eagerly  offered  to  go.  Preparations  were  accord- 
ingly made :  a  number  of  French  colonists  were  equipped,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Dupuis.  The  Superior  of  the  mission. 
Father  Francis  Le  Mercier,  laid  down  his  ofBce,  without  awaiting 
the  close  of  his  term,  in  order  to  lead  the  new  band  of  mission- 
aries in  person,  and  with  Fathers  Ren6  Menard,  Claude  Dablon, 
and  Brothers  Ambrose  Broar  and  Joseph  Boursier,  prepared  to 
establish  Christianity  amid  the  lakes  of  Western  New  YorL 

They  left  Quebec  on  the  1 7th  of  May,  1656.  Hurons,  Onon- 
dagas,  and  Senecas  completed  the  party ;  for  the  Senecas  also  had 
sent  for  missionaries.  Though  attacked  by  the  jealous  Mohawks, 
the  fle^  of  canoes  moved  joyfully  up  the  St  Lawrence,  with  their 
royal  banner  floating  in  the  breeze — the  banner  of  the  King  of 
kings,  bearing  his  august  name  sparkling  in  the  glad  sunshine. 
On  the  shore  stood  a  motley  group  of  savage  and  civilized 
friends,  whose  anxious  looks  showed  their  sense  of  the  danger  of 
the  party,  and  whose  prayers  rose  to  Heaven  for  its  safety. 

The  eariy  part  of  the  voyage  was  pleasant  Game  was  abun- 
dant :  the  stately  moose  supplied  their  larder.  But  they  at  last 
ran  out  of  provisions,  and  many  fell  sick.  They  accordingly 
pushed  on,  night  and  day,  and  on  the  7th  of  July  the  main  body 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  ascend  its  rapid  current,  they  were  cheered  by  the  approach  of 
a  canoe  loaded  with  com  and  fish.  A  few  da3rs  later  their  canoes, 
amid  the  thunders  of  artillery  echoing  over  the  waters  and  through 
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the  woods  which  enoiroled  the  lake,  veaehed  tbe  wpoji,  eeleetod  far 
their  abode. 

After  the  preliminary  reoeption,  and  a  few  daya  of  repose,  the 
miflnonariee  blessed  the  giound,  and  Dupuis  and  hk  men  heg^ 
the  fort  and  house  on  the  eminence.  Father  Le  Merder  mean- 
while proceeded  to  Onondaga,  about  five  leagues  distant,  and  was 
received  with  all  possible  honor.  From  eveiy  quarter  deputies 
came  to  wait  upon  Achiendas6,  and  ask  that  his  mat  should  be 
the  coundl-halL  The  treacherous  Mohawk  came  with  slandersi 
but  was  promptly  refuted;  and,  as  affiurs  stood,  he  duist  not 
show  hostility,  for  the  western  cantons  were  ready  for  war,  to 
Avenge  the  death  <^  a  Seneca  chief  murdered  by  the  Mi^wka. 

All  were  interested  to  prevent  a  rupture.  DeputicB  from  all 
the  cantons  came  in  to  sit  around  the  council-fire  <^  Onondaga ; 
and  hither  too  came  Chaumonot,  bearing  rich  presents  for  the 
tribe,  as  Words  from  the  French,  Hurona,  and  Algonquins.  In- 
voking the  guidance  of  Ileaven  by  chanting  tbe  ^  Veni  Creator,'* 
he  unfolded  and  explained  the  presents  with  all  the  art  of  an 
Indian  orator.  '^  As  Onondaga,**  he  said,  ^  was  the  principal  can- 
ton, and  her  sachem,  Agochiendaguet^,*  the  greatest  man  in  the 
whole  country,  Acbiendas^  came  to  him,  as  the  mouth  of  Onontio, 
to  raise  tbe  ruined  cabin,  resuscitate  the  dead,  maintain  what  was 
still  standing,  and  defend  tbe  country  against  the  disturbers  of 
the  peace." 

Encouraged  by  the  applause  bestowed  on  bis  eloquence  and 
skill  in  the  Onondaga,  which  he  now  8poke,f  Chaumonot  raised 
his  last  present,  that  of  the  faith :  ^  Not  for  traffic  do  we  appear 
in  your  country :  our  aim  is  much  higher.  Keep  your  beaver,  if 
you  like,  for  the  Dutch :  what  comes  to  our  hands  shall  be  em- 

*  For  this  title,  see  Lafitao,  MoBon  dcs  SaavBges,  ii.  172.  It  is  the  mod- 
ern Atotarho. 

t  Chaumonot  callB  the  Huron  the  mother  of  the  other  dialecta,  and  eaya 
that  in  a  month  he  was  ahle  to  apeak  the  Onondaga. — Auiobiograpkig^ 
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ployaci  for  your  aenrioe.*  We  seek  not  perishable  thinga.  For 
the  &ith  alone  have  we  left  our  land ;  for  the  &ith  have  we  tra- 
Teraed  the  ocean ;  for  the  &ith  have  we  left  the  great  ships  of  the 
French  to  enter  your  tiny  canoes;  for  the  &ith  I  hold  in  my 
hand  this  present,  and  open  my  lips  to  summon  you  to  keep  your 
word  given  at  Quebec.  Tou  have  solemnly  promised  to  hearken 
to  the  words  of  the  great  Qod:  they  are  in  my  mouth — ^hear 
themf  llien,  running  over  the  i»incipal  doctrines,  he  called 
upon  them  to  say  whether  they  were  not  just,  and  summoned 
them  by  their  hope  of  bliss  or  fear  of  chastisement  to  embrace  the 
fidth. 

Thrilling  was  the  effect  of  this  addreas.  Wonder  and  fear, 
mingled  with  joy  and  hope,  swayed  the  minds  of  his  auditory,  and 
the  missionary  that  day  seemed  more  than  human.  He  was  in- 
deed borne  up  by  a  heavenly  strength ;  for  he  had  risen  from  a 
Bck-bed  to  deliver  his  address,  and  a  few  days  after  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  companions,  who,  in  dejection,  awaited  his  last 
moment  He  was,  however,  spared.  Full  of  confidence  in  St 
Peter,  he  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Prince  of  the  apostles,  and  soon 
rose  from  his  couch  in  health,  being  destined,  in  fact,  to  outlive 
all  those  around  him. 

This  council  ended,  all  was  activity.  By  August  a  chapel  was 
erected  in  Onondaga ;  and  while  some  advanced  the  fort  and  resi- 
dence at  Ganentaa,  the  missionaries  attended  the  chapel,  or  visited 
the  cabins  to  instruct  and  learn.  As  in  the  Huron  country, 
lickness  now  broke  out  among  the  Europeans,  and  twenty  of  the 
party  were  at  once  prostrated  by  fever ;  but  by  the  kindly  aid  of 
the  natives  all  recovered. 

In  October,  Achiendas^  was  solemnly  adopted  by  Sagochienda- 
guet^  the  head  sachem,  in  the  presence  of  deputies  from  the 
other  cantODs;   and  though  a  dispute  seemed  rising  between 

*  A  61uurg«  luid  been  nuide  ihai  the  miBsionaries  were  mere  tntden. 
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the  Mohawks  and  Onondagas,  who  both  claimed  the  Hnrons 
ci  Isle  Orleans,  the  mission  was  to  all  appearance  finnlj  estab- 
lished. 

The  work  of  conversions  now  began :  the  fiiith  was  more  gladly 
received  by  the  Onondagas  than  it  had  been  by  the  Hmt>nB.  The 
easy  mann^is  of  the  people  rendered  intercourse  less  diflScuH ;  and 
at  public  and  private  gatherings  the  Fathers,  availing  themselves 
of  the  custom  of  relating  old  traditions,  recounted  the  events  of 
sacred  history.  Obstacles,  however,  were  not  wanting ;  even  direct 
chaiges,  of  the  most  absurd  nature,  were  brought  against  the  mis- 
sionaries,— a  popular  one  being  that  the  French  baptized  Indians 
only  to  torment  them  moan  at  ease  in  heaven ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, Father  Dablon  was  in  no  slight  danger,  being  sai^)ected  of 
having  carried  off  a  box  full  of  souls. 

Prisoners  and  slaves,  brought  from  no  less  than  seventeen  differ- 
ent nations,  were  the  first  to  enter  the  fold ;  but  natives,  and  even 
chiefs  and  captains,  soon  followed,  moved  especially  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Christian  Ilurona,  who,  being  now  helots  in  Onondaga, 
showed  the  power  of  religion  in  their  virtues  and  patience.  Among 
the  mitives,  John  Baptist  Achiongeras,  the  first  convert,  full  of 
fiiith,  endeavored  to  convert  his  sister,  who  haughtily  refiised  to 
listen  to  him.  Despairing  of  success,  he  began  a  novena  to  St 
Mary  Magdalen ;  and  on  the  second  day  his  sister's  heart  was 
changed. 

When  the  faith  had  thus  acquired  a  footing  at  Onondaga,  the 
band  of  apostolic  men  spread  themselves  among  the  cantons.  In 
the  latter  part  of  August,  1656,  Fathers  Chaumonot  and  Menard 
set  out  to  answer  the  invitations  of  the  Cayugas  and  Senecas. 
The  fonner,  leaving  Menard  at  Cayuga,  proceeded  to  the  populous 
villages  of  the  Senecas. 

Menard,  who  was  welcomed  by  the  chief,  erected  a  chapel,  but 
was  coldly  received  by  the  tribe,  and  so  little  regarded  that  he 
never  appeared  without  being  attacked  by  the  children.    To  the 
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day  of  Lis  death,  many  years  after  amid  the  forests  ci  Upper 
Michigan,  he  bore  the  scare  with  which  these  tormentora  covered 
his  &oe.  Yet  the  simple  guilelessness  of  Father  Ren^  soon 
won  their  hearts ;  and  when  once  he  had  converted  a  chie^  his 
chapel  was  filled  with  admiring  and  listening  crowds.  On  its 
wall  of  mats,  beside  the  altar,  hung  pictures  of  our  Lord  and 
his  Blessed  Mother,  and  to  explain  these  the  missionary  told  the 
history  of  our  redemption.  Now,  too,  the  children  changed  and 
became  his  helpers  in  the  mission,  leading  him  to  the  cabins  of  the 
sick,  and  giving  him  the  names  of  all,  which  some  studioudy  oon- 
oealed. 

The  women,  already  moved  by  the  virtues  of  the  Huron  fe- 
males, were  the  first  converts :  they  broi^ht  their  babes  to  receive 
baptism ;  they  followed  his  instructions ;  and  in  almost  every  cabin 
could  be  found  an  Indian  mother  teaching  her  wayward  child  to 
lisp  a  prayer  to  Jesus  and  Mary. 

Menard,  meanwhile,  was  now  rapidly  acquiring  the  Cayuga  dia- 
lect, under  the  instructions  of  an  excellent  iamily,  in  whose  cabin 
he  was  often  a  guest  His  mission  was  advancing ;  his  chapel  was 
crowded  with  catechumens ;  but  he  baptized  few  adults,  and  sel- 
dom but  in  case  of  danger.  The  firet  admitted  to  the  sacrament 
was  an  old  man  on  his  death-bed ;  the  second,  once  a  prominent 
chie(  now  a  cripple,  eaten  up  by  a  cancer,  whose  conversion 
seemed  doe  to  the  martyred  Brebeuf  and  Lalemant  At  theil 
capture  he  had  been  struck  by  their  appearance,  and  bought 
them  with  wampum,*  yet  was  unable  to  save  them,  for  his  belts 
were  returned,  and  the  missionaries  put  to  death.  His  conver- 
sion gave  great  influence  to  religion,  for  his  authority  always 
stood  very  high  in  the  canton;    and  indeed  all  protection  was 

*  Wampum  wiis  beacbi  made  of  the  dam-shell,  which,  worked  on  belu 
or  oollani,  was  the  mouey  and  the  jewelry  of  the  Indians.  These  belts  served, 
too,  m  public  docamenta,  and  in  treatiee  one  waa  delivered  for  every  ape- 
dflo  artiole  of  the  negotiation. 
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Doedod  by  Menaid,  who  was  on  aerenl  oocariow  thvHiteiiod  with 


After  a  stay  of  two  montha  he  waa  recalled  to  Onoiidaga,  but 
lua  convertB  were  inoonaolable,  and  he  waa  soon  restored  to  th^ 
entreadee,  and  renewed  his  miarion  with  greater  saooeBs  than  ever. 

Father  Ghaumonot^  on  reaching  Gandagare,  the  chief  village  of 
the  Senecasi  was  reoeiyed  with  pomp.  In  his  addiB9  he  wged 
them  to  embrace  the  fiuth,  staking  his  own  life  and  thai  of  all  his 
asBodatesi  as  a  guarantee  of  its  tmtL  He  was  followed  from  the 
council  by  a  akiei,  who  begged  to  be  instructed  without  delay, — 
a  striking  proof  of  the  magic  power  which  Chaumonot's  eloquence 
possessed,  for  an  Indian  must  be  deeply  moved  to  show  his  feeling. 
GonverBions  followed;  but  the  most  important  was  that  ci  the 
gWAt  chief  <tf  the  tribe,  the  invalid  Annontenritaoui.  Visited,  in- 
structed, and  baptized  by  Chaumonot,  his  faith  was  rewarded  by 
the  sudden  cure  of  a  cancer  that  had  baffled  all  art 

Besides  Gandagare,  there  was  another  village  whidi  had  a 
deep  interest  for  the  i)ld  missionary  of  Ilurouia.  Tliis  was  a  vil- 
lage made  up  of  the  survivors  of  the  old  missions  of  St  Micliaers 
and  St  John's  in  the  Iluron  country,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  those 
towns  submitted  to  the  Senecas  in  the  fetal  war.  Here  all 
thronged  around  the  old  companion  of  Brebeuf  and  Daniel.  Not 
one  pagan  now  held  back  fix>m  baptism ;  not  one  Christian  from 
confession  ;  not  one  was  unconverted  by  misfortune.  To  be  thu% 
able  to  minister  to  these  poor  exiles,  was  in  itself  a  reward  for  the 
toils  of  the  misHionary  ;  but  his  joy  was  dashed  by  the  loss  of  his 
faithful  dminSy  Le  Moyne,  who  had  followed  him  in  all  his  trials, 
but  now  sank  in  death,  on  the  beautiful  shores  of  Lake  Tlohero, 
rejoicing  that  it  was  ^ven  him  to  die  on  the  land  of  the  Iroqouia, 
in  the  work  of  the  gospel. 

Af^er  laying  the  foundations  of  a  mission  in  this  canton,  the  un- 
weai-ied  Chaumonot  returned  to  Onondaga,  but  was  immediately 
sent,  with  Menard,  to  Oneida,  to  OT)en  friendly  relations  with  that 
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mostdiffieiiliof  the  tribes.*  They  reached  it  amid  the  Onnonhou- 
aroia,  which  waa^  however,  after  a  few  daya,  suspended  to  enable 
the  aaehems  to  hear  theoL  After  urging  the  importance  of  peace, 
annomicing  the  law  of  Christ,  and  ministering  to  the  Huron  cap- 
ixfm^  they  returned  to  St  Mary's. 

Onondaga  was,  therefore,  the  central,  or,  in  fiict,  the  only  regular 
miiBion ;  but  it  was  now  estaWshed  on  a  firm  basis.  T|ie  offices 
of  the  Church  were  celebrated,  the  sacraments  administered,  and 
Christian  riitues  practiced,  as  regularly  and  carefully  as  in  the  most 
Catholio  parts  of  Eun^  In  a  short  time  two  hundred  were  bap- 
tiaed,  among  them  five  chieftains,  the  comer-stones  of  that  church ; 
one  of  whom,  in  a  public  assembly,  advocated  the  fiiith  as  the  only 
hope  of  saving  their  country  by  restoring  morality,  and,  above  all, 
fidelity  in  marriage,  and  in  their  relations  with  each  othei^the 
want  of  which  had  been  more  destructive  than  armies. 

The  women  especially  listened  to  the  words  of  truth,  and  the 
aooounts  of  the  missionaries  dwell  with  interest  on  the  noble  d^ath 
ci  Magdalen  Tiotonharason,  who  had  gone  to  Quebec  to  learn  the 
prayer^j  and  who  remained  steadfast  to  her  last  sigh,  amid  the 
seductions  and  persuasions  of  her  unbelieving  relatives.  The  bold 
stand  of  the  missionaries  against  polygamy  had  won  to  their  cause 
all  the  women,  who  felt,  indeed,  the  crimes  to  which  their  actual 
state  often  gave  rise. 

The  church  was  composed  of  three  nations,  Onondagas,  Hurons, 
and  Neutrals,  all  bound  together  by  the  common  tie  of  fiuth^  which 
made  master  and  slave  kneel  down  side  by  side.    No  obstacle  was 


*  On  enownping  one  night  in  the  woods,  a  chief  thns  addressed  them: 
^  Ah,  my  brethren  1  yon  are  weary.  What  trouble  you  have  to  walk  on 
snow,  on  ioe,  and  in  the  water.  But  oourage  !  let  us  not  complain  of  the 
toil,  since  we  onaertake  it  for  so  noble  a  cause.  Te  demons,  who  inhabit 
theee  woods,  beware  of  injuring  any  of  those  who  compose  this  embassy.  And 
yon,  trees,  laden  with  years,  whom  old  age  must  soon  level  with  the  earth, 
suspend  your  fall ;  envelop  not  in  your  rain  those  who  go  to  prevent  the  ruin 
of  proyinees  and  nations."  t  Christianity. 
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nuaed  by  the  iiiedic]D&-iii6ii,  no  aachem  offond  tht  i 
and  all  gloried  in  the  namexif  Christian. 

When  tidings  of  this  success  reached  Qoebec,  the  Sqperion 
chose  new  missionaries  to  proceed  to  so  promising  a  field.  A  pwty 
of  Hurons  were  already  at  Montreal,  abont  to  emigrate  to  Onon- 
daga. Fatheri  Paul  Ragueneau  and  Joseph  Imbert  Duperon  soon 
joined  them,  with  a  lay-brother  and  some  French  colonists^  and  in 
July,  1657,  they  set  out  for  the  month  of  the  Osw^ia  Soon  after 
their  departure  a  deep-laid  plot  was  discovered.  The  missionaries 
and  other  Frenchmen  were  treated  coldly^  and  at  last  abandoned^ 
By  chance  they  found  an  old  canoe,  and  kept  op  with  the  flotilla ; 
but,  on  the  3d  of  August^  their  worst  fears  were  realised  by  a  mas- 
sacre of  the  Hurons,  instigated  by  an  Onondaga  ohie(  who,  pro- 
voked at  the  resistance  made  to  him  by  a  virtuous  Huron  girl, 
killed  her,  and  urged  the  slaughter  of  all. 

Bagueneau  reproached  the  Onondagas  with  their  treachery ;  but 
the  J  l)oIdly  asserted  that,  in  slaughtering  the  Hurons,  they  merely 
complied  with  the  orders  of  the  governor  and  the  missionaries. 
The  Fathers  and  their  companions  now  prepared  to  die,  for  they 
heard  that  it  was  resolved  to  put  them  to  death.  It  was  indeed 
so,  but  considerations  of  policy  caused  the  chiefe  to  suspend  the 
blow,  and  the  Fathers  reached  the  mission  of  St  Mary's  in  safety. 
Tliere  they  found  that  all  w^is  changed;  hostility  was  openly  shown 
by  those  who  had  warmly  welcomed  them,  and  nothing  remained 
but  to  endeavor  to  escape.  With  much  difficulty  they  sent  to 
Quebec  a  fiill  account  of  their  position. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Onondaga  mission.  That  of  the  Mo- 
hawk had  made  less  progress.  That  tribe,  still  hostile,  had  attacked 
the  Ott^iwas  near  Montreal  and  killed  Father  Garreau,  then  burst 
on  the  Ilurons  of  I*le  Orleans  and  swept  many  away  captive.  Yet, 
in  the  summer  of  1656,  the  fe-arless  Father  Le  Moyne  again  visited 
their  strong  castles,  and  after  reproaching  them  with  their  cruelty 
and  want  of  faith,  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  the  Hurons  of  the 
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Bear  fiunilyy  who  had,  after  the  &tal  day  on  Isle  Orleans,  emigrated 
to  the  MohawL  like  a  good  Father  he  consoled  the  afflicted,  in- 
structed the  ignorant,  heard  the  confessions  of  all  who  came,  bap- 
tised the  children;  made  all  pray,  and  exhorted  them  to  persevere 
m  the  fiuth  and  avoid  sin.  The  Mohawks,  touched  by  the  piety 
of  the  Hurona,  especially  of  one  whom  they  had  put  to  death,  now 
came  to  listen  to  the  instructions  of  the  missionary,  and  he  never 
let  them  go  without  some  words  on  heaven  and  hell,  the  power  of 
an  alKseeing  and  all-knowing  God,  who  rewarded  the  good  and 
pmiiahed  the  wicked. 

Having  thus  completed  his  duties  as  envoy,  and  fulfilled  his 
promise  to  the  Hurons  on  their  emigration,  Le  Moyne  returned  to 
Quebec,  which  he  reached  on  the  5th  of  November,  1656.*  Soon 
after  the  departure  <tf  Ragueneau  and  his  companions  for  Onondaga 
in  the  iblbwing  sununer,  he,  too,  set  out  once  more  for  the  Mo- 
hawk. He  left  the  colony  on  the  26th  of  August ;  but,  on  arriving 
at  the  Mohawk  castles,  found  himself  held  rather  as  a  prisoner  or 
hostage  than  as  a  firiend,  for  there,  too,  an  evident  hostility  to  the 
French  prevailed. 

Thna,  and  i^parently  without  a  cause,  the  missionaries,  after 
having  had  aooess  to  every  canton,  after  having  announced  in  all 
the  gOBpeiL  of  truth,  found  themselves  destined  to  death  and  driven 
fiom  the  field. 

The  councils  of  the  Iroquois  were  secret,  but  their  plans  were 
known  in  the  cant(»i8,  and  some  of  the  braves  were  too  impatient 
to  await  the  development  of  their  sachems'  plot  Prowling  arouud 
the  Ftoch  settlements  they  committed  several  murders.  Daille- 
bout,  the  governor,  quick  and  far-seeing,  resolved  to  have  host- 
ages in  his  hands,  and  suddenly  arrested  all  the  Iroquois  within 
the  limits  of  the  colony ;  and,  on  the  7th  of  November,  dispatched 
two  Mohawks  with  letters  for  Le  Moyne  and  the  Onondaga  mis- 

•  BeL  1656-7 ;  Joam.  Jenaite. 
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BonarieB.  Tbe  former  were  delivered,  the  litter  deetroyad;  but 
rannera  soon  conveyed  to  Onondaga  the  newa  of  the  meaauieB  oC 
Daillebout 

Duconcerted  by  this  unexpected  step,  the  aachema  of  Onondaga 
and  Mohawk  detoed  the  blow.  Le  M(^ne,  in  Deoembo',  sent 
three  meeaengerB  with  a  letter  to  the  governor,  annooncing  the 
hoetilitiee  of  the  Iroquois  tribes  against  the  upper  and  lower  Algon- 
quins.  Daillebout  firmly  demanded  the  immediate  retnm  of  Le 
Moyne,  and  the  surrender  of  some  miirderemi  Both  were  promised, 
but  the  missionary  remained,  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike, 
unable  either  to  continue  his  labors  or  to  letom,  and  b^uiling  hi& 
half-captivity  by  an  occasional  visit  to  the  Dutch.* 

At  Onondaga  it  was  different :  the  sachems  still  hoped  to  be 
able  to  cut  off  the  colony  in  their  midst  without  forfeiting  the  lives 
of  their  hostages  at  Quebec.  Foreseeing  a  bloody  catastrophe,  the 
Superior  had  recalled  all  the  Fathers,  and  Dupuis  all  his  colonists 
within  the  fort  and  house  at  St.  Mary's,  to  resist,  escape,  or  fall 
together. 

Thus  the  winter  wore  slowly  away,  and  day  by  day  their  longing 
eyes  looked  in  vain  for  a  ray  of  hope ;  spring  came,  and,  in  a  new 
council  on  the  Mohawk,  the  final  resolution  of  the  sachems  was 
taken.  But  before  they  could  carry  out  their  bloody  design,  while 
the  piles  were  actually  preparing  for  their  execution,  the  mis- 
sionaries resolved  to  attempt  a  secret  flight,  impossible  as  it  seemed 
to  escape  unobserved  through  a  country  of  defiles,  where  a  dozen 
braves  could  destroy  them  all 

Silently  and  rapidly,  in  tlie  residence  of  St  Mary's,  skilful  hands 
were  constructing  two  swift,  light  boats,  each  large  enough  to  cany 
fourteen  or  fifteen  individuals  and  a  weight  of  a  thousand  pounds. 
They  also  concealed  in  the  house  their  canoes,  four  of  Algonquin, 
five  of  Iroqnois  make.    The  great  difficulty  now  remained ;  this 

*  It  waa  ou  one  of  these  that  he  revealed  to  the  Ihitch  the  disooveiy  of  the 
•alt  npringH,  to  have  hia  word  disbelieved  m  a  Jeaoit  lie  1 
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was  to  embark  anaeen,  for  the  slightest  suspicion  of  their  intent 
would  draw  the  whole  force  of  the  canton  upon  them.  At  last  a 
&ToiaUe  moment  arrived.  A  young  Frenchman  was  adopted  into 
the  tribe ;  and,  in  accordance  with  their  customs^  gave  a  banquet. 
Arailing  himself  of  one  of  their  usages,  he  proclaimed  it  to  be  one 
where  every  thing  must  be  eaten  and  nothing  left,  immense  as 
might  be  the  mass  <tf  eatables  placed  before  the  guest*  To  this 
;  everfr  neighbcv  was  invited,  the  plenteous  board  groaned  be- 
the  weight  of  viands^  and  as  none  could  refuse  bis  .portion, 
the  overioaded  guests,  exdted  by  the  dances  and  games  which  the 
fVench  kept  up  in  quick  succession,  or  lulled  by  the  music,  were 
inwDsible  to  all  but  the  festivities  before  them.  Amid  the  uproar 
and  noise  the  boats  were  silently  borne  to  the  water's  edge,  and  as 
nlently  loaded.  Gradually  as  night  dosed  in  the  weary  guests 
began  to  drop  away,  the  music  and  dance  being  still  kept  up  by 
the  FVench.  When  these  ceased,  all  the  Onondagas  departed, 
and  were  soon  after  buried  in  sleep.     Silence  reigned  around. 

The  whole  French  colony  hurried  to  their  flotilla  and  pushed 
cS,  about  midnight,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1658.  The  water  of 
the  lake  froze  around  them  as  they  advanced,  and  fear  almost  froze 
their  blood,  yet  on  they  went  all  night  long,  and  all  the  next  day ; 
hand  snoceeded  hand  at  the  oar  and  the  paddle,  till,  on  the  second 
evening,  without  having  met  a  single  living  soul,  they  saw  Ontario 
spread  its  sea-like  expanse  before  them.  Their  greatest  danger  was 
now  past,  and  the  distance  between  them  and  their  treacherous 
hosts  gave  them  time  to  breathe. 

When  the  Onondagas  had  slept  off  their  revel  they  strolled  from 
thdr  huts,  and,  as  they  rambled  towards  St  Mary's  of  Ganentaa, 
were  surprised  at  the  silence  that  reigned  around  it  Supposing 
the  inmates  at  prayer  or  in  council,  they  awaited  the  result  calmly. 


*  As  to  this  feast  ^ee  Lafitaa,  MoBurs  11.  211.     It  was  originaUy  religicoa, 
and  a  kind  of  sacrifloe. 
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for  an  Indum  never  betrays  curiosity.  Of  their  presenoe  there  they 
bad  no  doubt,  the  cocks  were  crowing,  the  dog  answered  the  Imock 
at  the  door.  Yet  as  the  afternoon  waned,  their  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, and,  scaling  the  side  of  the  house,  they  entered.  No  sound 
echoed  through  ihe  building  but  that  of  thor  own  cautious  steps : 
in  fright  and  trouble  they  stole  through,  and  opened  the  main 
door.  The  sagest  chiefr  enter :  from  garret  to  cellar  eveiy  spot 
IS  examined :  not  a  Frenchman  can  be  found.  Fear  and  tenor 
seise  them :  gazing  at  each  other  in  rilence,  they  fled  from  the 
house.  No  trace  betrayed  the  flight  of  the  Fk«nch.  "  They  have 
become  invisible,"  cried  the  Onondagas,  "  and  flown  or  walked 
upon  the  waters,  for  canoes  they  had  not*^ 

They,  meanwhile,  amid  a  thousand  dangers,  in  an  unknown 
route,  through  lake,  and  river,  and  rapid,  and  foil,  reached  Montreal, 
after  seeing  one  of  their  canoes  and  three  of  their  party  engulfed 
in  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  colony  they  were  received  as  men 
from  beyond  the  grave. 

Thus  ended,  after  a  brief  existence,  the  mission  of  St.  Mary's  of 
Ganentaa  in  tlie  Onondaga  country,  with  its  dependent  missions 
anioupf  the  Onoidas,  Cajugafs  and  Senecas.  It  had  been  founded 
and  conducted  with  great  toil,  and  at  great  expense ;  it  was  now 
cnisheil,  but  its  eflect  wa.s  not  lost :  many  had  been  brought  to  the 
foith,  and  more  con\nnced  of  the  truth  and  beauty  of  Christianity, 
who  for  motives  of  policy  still  held  back.f 

Among  the  Mohawks  I^e  Moyne  was  in  no  less  danger  than  his 
brethren  had  been  at  Onondaga.  On  the  25th  of  March  he  wrote 
from  the  Dutch  settlement  a  letter  which  he  supposed  was  to  give 
the  last  tidings  of  his  labors;  but  soon  after  the  sachems,  remem- 
bering thei^  promise,  appointeil  envoys  to  convey  him  to  Montreal, 
and  an  embassy,  headed  by  the  wily  Atogwaekwan,  brought  him 
safely  to  his  countr}'men  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1658. 


•  Rol.  1657-8,  ch.viu. 

t  Kel.  16.57-8,  oh.  ii.    A  MS.  of  F.  Bonvart  says  that  it  cost  7000  Itvren. 
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Not  a  mifldonary  now  remained  in  the  territory  of  the  Iroqaoifl^ 
and  the  war  which  immediately  broke  out  precluded  for  a  time  any 
hope  of  retom.* 

*  Bel.  1867-8.  Of  the  missionaries  engaged  in  this  first  Iroquois  mission, 
jome  were  eminent  in  other  missions.  Fsther  Clandios  Dgblon  arrived  in 
CV***^*^  in  1655,  and  made  his  first  essay  in  the  a^K>stolate  at  Onondaga.  In 
ItSl  he  accompanied  Dmillettes  on  an  expedition  oyeriand  to  Hadson's  Bay ; 
wiB  next  with  Father  Marquette,  on  Lalce  Superior,  in  1668,  and,  after  found- 
iHf  Sault  St.  Kaiy's,  heoame  Superior  of  all  the  missions  in  16^0.  This  posi- 
tion he  oooapied  for  several  years,  certainly  as  late  as  1698,  and  he  waa  still 
aKv«  in  the  following  year.  As  Superior  he  edited  the  last  published  Bel»- 
lioiit  (1671-S),  and  compiled  others  still  in  manuscript,  and  a  narrative  of 
llarqnette*s  voyage,  published  in  "  The  Discovery  and  Ezplorallon  of  the 
Misaisaippi:  New  York,  1852." 

Of  Menard  we  shall  speak  elsewhere.  yFather  Francis  Le  Merder  arrived 
in  1885,  and  waa  attached  to  the  Huron  Tibsion  till  its  ruin.  He  waa  Supe- 
rior fh>m  1658  to  1656  and  fh>m  1665  to  1670,  and  rendered  eminent  services 
to  religion.  At  Quebec  he  Was,  for  a  time,  the  director  of  the  venerable 
Mrthnr  Maiy  of  the  Incarnation.  Leaving  Canada,  be  was  sent  to  the  West 
IMoB,  and,  after  being  many  years  Superior,  there  died  in  the  odor  of 
MDOtity.    As  Superior  in  Canada  he  published  six  volumes  of  the  Belations. 

IMier  Paul  Bagaeneau  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1605,  and  arrived  in  Canada 
ia  June,  1686.  Under  the  name  of  Aondeoh^te  \m  labored  in  the  Huron 
oonntiy  fit>m  this  time,  with  a  brief  interruption,  to  the  doee  of  the  mission. 
Ho  was  Superior  from  1650  to  1658,  and  returning  to  France  in  1666,  became 
i^fBiit  of  the  Canada  mission,  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  8d  of  September,  1880. 
Ho  wrqte  fbnr  vcdames  of  Belations,  and  the  Life  of  Mother  Catharine  of  St. 
▲ngnatine,  an  Unuline  nun. 

11 


,      CHAPTER  XII. 

IROi^OIB   MI88ION (cOKHNUXD.) 

GaraeoDtM,  the  Mend  of  the  miMioiift^HlB  pniteOtn—lhutmtj  to  QnebM— KDarioa 
iwewcd— Father  Simon  le  Mojne  again  at  Onondaga  -Jtotainad  tiU  tha  wpriag—Ei^ 
labora  dorlng  tba  winter— His  dangMm— Oaraeontii  abaent— Mleal«n  at  Gajnga— Be" 
torn  to  Montreal— His  ebaracter  and  daath — Oaneonti^  again  — ConTcraion  of  aScnaea 
flhie^lfcgotialiona— MUtalonariaa  aaked  and  pcomlaed— Mohawk  war— Ganoral  peaeeL 

Dark  as  the  cause  of  Chrisdanity  seemed  in  the  cantons,  it  was 
not  without  its  hopes  of  a  new  and  brighter  day.  At  Onondaga  many 
had  been  won  to  the  side  of  Christianity,  and  on  these  the  future 
depended ;  but,  unfortunately,  none  seemed  possessed  of  sufficient 
influence  to  effect  a  change  in  the  councils  of  the  tribe.  Neither 
Achiongeras,  nor  any  of  the  rest,  could  hope  to  restore  the  mission, 
having  in  all  probability  lost  grade  by  their  adherence  to  a  foreign 
creed.  At  this  moment  God  raised  up  one  destined  to  be  for  years 
a  protector,  and,  at  last,  an  humble  follower  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Garaconti6,  "  the  sun  that  advances,"  was  a  nephew  of  the  Sago- 
chiondagueto,  or,  as  modems  call  him,  the  Tododaho,  great  sachem 
of  the  league.  Ilim-^lf  neither  sachem  nor  chie^  undistinguished 
on  the  war-path,  he  had,  by  his  eloquence,  ability,  and  political  wis- 
dom, acquired  a  jwwer  such  as  we  have  seen  in  our  own  days  ex* 
ercised  by  the  orator  Red  Jacket.* 

During  the  brief  existence  of  St.  Mary's  of  Ganentaa,  Garaconti6 
had  examined  with  care  the  customs  of  the  colonists  and  the  doo- 
triu<s  of  the  missionaries,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 

*  LafiUiu  Bays  positively  that  he  wa8  only  an  orator ;  but  it  may  be  thai 
be,  like  Charlevoix,  confounds  him  with  his  brother,  who  bore,  w  we  ihall 
see,  the  same  name. 
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eiyiliatioii  and  Christianity  were  neceesaiy  for  the  preservatioii  of 
biB  natioD.  No  sign  had,  however,  betrayed  this  favorable  opinion 
to  the  nussionaries :  he  never  sat  among  their  disciples,  and  seemed 
as  indifferent  a  hearer  as  any  around  him.  His  part,  however,  was 
taken.  Ajfter  the  flight  <tf  the  French,  he  was  openly  the  protector 
of  the  Christians,  and  the  earnest  advocate  of  peace.  In  spite  <tf 
his  endeavors  war  was  renewed  against  the  French  with  unwonted 
ferocity.  The  villages  of  Canada  were  in  flames,  the  whole  frontier 
was  inmidated  in  blood,  Quebec  was  blockaded,  the  best  men  in 
Hie  odony  were  cut  down  in  sight  of  the  forts  by  the  wily  foe. 
Others  were  led  away  to  furnish  sport  by  their  tortures  to  the  clans 
in  their  village-homes,  or  to  linger  away  in  captivity.  Garaconti6 
rescued  as  many  as  he  could  in  all  the  cantons,  by  presents  and  by 
arguments.  These,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four,  he  assem^^led  at 
Onondaga,  and  at  morning  and  night,  by  a  bell,  called  them  and 
the  Hurons  to  prayer.  On  Sundays  he  gave  feasts,  now  in  one 
tebin,  now  in  another,  in  c^er  to  enable  the  Christians  to  spend 
the  day  in  prayer. 

Meanwhile,  in  council  and  in  private,  he  labored  to  incline  his 
tribe  to  peace,  and  at  last  succeeded.  The  Onondagas  resolved  to 
■end  an  embassy  to  Quebec,  and  restore  some  of  the  captives  as  a 
preliminary  of  peace. 

In  July,  1660,  the  beleaguered  townsmen  of  Montreal  beheld  an 
Iroqaoia  canoe  shoot  out  above  the  town,  with  a  white  flag  flutter^ 
ing  in  the  breeae.  Men  crowded  in  anxiety  to  the  wall,  but  the 
canoe  came  silentiy  on,  and  on  reaching  the  bank  in  front  of  the 
town-gate,  the  warriors  stepped  ashore  as  calmly  as  if  they  were 
friendly  guests,  and,  followed  by  four  Frenchmen,  advanced  into 
the  town.  An  audience  was  soon  given.  There  the  spokesman, 
the  Cayuga  Saonchiogwa,  the  warm  friend  of  Garaconti6,  and 
sharer  of  his  thoughts,  broke  in  public  the  bonds  of  the  four  pria- 
OQtBn,  and  promised  the  freedom  of  the  rest,  assuring  the  French  of 
the  friendly  disposition  of  the  tribe.    Beginning  his  address,  he  ex- 
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phined  the  Tarioos  preBenti :  at  the  fifth  lie  aiid :  "'TliiBlitodmw 
the  Frenchman  to  na,  that  he  may  retuni  to  hia  mat^  which  we 
atill  preserve  at  Ganentaa,  when  the  home  is  yet  standing  that  he 
had  when  he  dwelt  among  m.  Hia  fire  has  not  heen  extinguished 
once  his  departure ;  and  his  fields,  which  we  have  tilled,  wait  but 
his  hand  to  gather  in  the  harvest;  he  will  make  peace  flourish 
again  in  our  midst  by  his  stay,  as  he  had  banished  all  the  evils  of 
war.  And  to  cement  this  alliance  and  unite  us  so  closely  together 
that  the  demon,  jealous  of  our  happiness,  may  no  longer  be  able  to 
traverse  our  good  designs,  we  beg  that  the  holy  women  (nuns) 
may  come  to  see  us,  both  those  who  take  care  of  the  sick,  and 
those  that  instruct  the  young.  We  will  build  them  fine  caUns^ 
and .  the  fiiirest  mats  in  the  country  are  destined  for  them.  Let 
them  not  fear  the  currents  or  rapids, — ^we  have  banished  them  all, 
and  rendered  the  river  so  smooth,  that  they  could  themselves,  with- 
out pain  or  fear,  ply  the  light  paddle.** 

Here  ho  paused,  and  his  tone  of  compliment  gave  way  to,  one  of 
stern  resolve.  Raising  his  last  bolt,  he  exclaimed :  "  A  Black-gown 
must  come  with  me,  otherwise  no  peace ;  and  on  his  coming  de- 
pend the  lives  of  the  twenty  Frenchmen  at  Onondaga ;"  and  with 
these  words  he  placed  in  the  governor's  hands  a  leaf  of  the  book 
on  the  margin  of  which  the  captives  had  written  their  names. 

The  counsels  of  the  French  were  divided.  It  seemed  blind 
temerity  to  yield  to  this  demand ;  but,  influenced  by  the  accoimtB 
of  the  returned  captives,  who  declared  that  the  women  were  unani- 
mous in  &vor  of  Christianity,  that  Ghiraconti^  was  entirely  on  their 
side,  and  had  now  remained  only  to  prevent  any  counter-move- 
ment in  his  absence,  the  council  left  the  final  determination  to 
the  Viscount  d'Argenson,  who  asked  that  Father  Le  Moyne  should 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  Indians.  That  intrepid  mianonary,  for  the 
fifth  time,  girt  himself  to  visit  the  homes  of  the  Iroquois.  It  was, 
he  declared,  the  happiest  day  of  his  hfe.  Now,  at  last,  he  seemed 
to  go,  never  to  return,  for  his  steps  would  be  in  a  land  still  reeking 
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with  the  blood  of  the  FreDcb,  ivhere  the  fiies  were  scaroe  extin- 
guished aroand  which  the  Onondagas  had  danced  in  savage  tri- 
umph over  their  expiring  prisoner. 

He  accordingly  set  out  from  Montreal  on  the  2l8t  of  July,  1660, 
a  hostage  in  their  handa ;  and  though  attacked  by  the  Oneidasi 
and  with  difficulty  rescued  from  their .  tomahawks  and  scalping- 
Imiyea,  reached  in  safety  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego,  where,  not- 
withstanding the  negotiations,  they  found  a  war-party  on  its  way 
to  attack  Montreal 

Advancing  now  to  Onondaga,  they  were  met,  six  miles  from  the 
town,  by  Garaconti^  who  thus  came,  as  chieftain  never  came  be- 
tx%  to  greet  the  envoy  of  the  peace  of  which  he  had  been  the 
projector.  Le  Moyne  entered  the  castle  of  the  mountain  tribe 
amid  the  joyfrd  shouts  of  the  people,  who  offered  him  fruity  and 
then  ran  on  to  stop  and  look  back  at  the  long^xpected  Ondessonk, 
whose  fearless  manner  won  them  all  With  admirable  tact,  Gar^- 
conti6  led  the  missionary  first  to  the  lodges  of  the  sachems  and 
chiefs  most  adverse  to  peace,  and  then  conducted  him  to  his  own, 
already  fitted  up  as  a  chapel.  Twas  rude  indeed,  but  as  the  pious 
misBonary  adds,  *^  Our  Lord,  who  deigns  to  veil  himself  under  the 
fcrms  of  l«ead  and  wine,  will  not  disdain  to  dwell  beneath  a  roof 
of  bark;  and  the  woods  of  our  forests  are  not  less  precious  in  his 
eyea  than  the  cedars  ai  Lebanon,  since  where  he  i%  there  is  para- 
diae.'' 

On  the  12th  of  August,  Le  Moyne  was  solemnly  received  at  the 
mission-house  by  the  sachems  of  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  and  Seneca, 
and  on  their  ratifying  the  acts  of  the  embassy,  delivered  his  pres- 
ents, ooncluded  peace,  and  urged  them  to  embrace  Christianity,  of 
which  he  gave  a  summary.  To  this  they  replied  in  another  ses- 
don ;  and  then  the  speaker  announced  that  seven  prisoners  from 
Onondaga,  and  two  frx)m  Cayuga,  should  be  immediately  sent  widi 
Garaconti6,  and  that  the  rest  should  return  in  the  spring  with 
Ondessonk.  Remonstrance  failing,  Le  Moyne  was  compelled  to  sub- 
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mifc  to  tUi  tRmgemeiil^  and  oalinlj  pvepavBd.  fcr  Ui 
nmricm  with  the  retnaining  OKpd^rm.  GaneontiA  aefe  out;  and 
dioiigh  the  Onondaga  party  met  bj  Le  Moj^ne  had,  in  Angnrt^ 
under  Outzeoiihati,  ravaged  the  Uand  of  Montrealy  and  aUin, 
among  otheiBi.the  estimable  Sn^tian,  Jamea  Le  Ifaitre^  and  the 
llohawh%  in  October,  killed  another  of  the  same  oongr^galaon, 
Mr.  William  Yignal,  the  oldest  aeonlar  priest  in  the  oolony,  the 
Onondaga  ontor  was  well  leoeired,  lestoied  his  captives^  and  ob* 
tained  the  liberation  of  several  of  his  ooontrymen.* 

Meanwhile  Father  Le  Moyne  was  bnalj  employed  in  Western 
New  Yoik  Iq  his  foot  ohape!,  adorned  with  a  cross  carried  off 
from  Isle  Orleans,  and  redeemed  by  GaraoontiA,  FiBnch,  Huron, 
and  Iroquois  assembled  around  the  same  altar,  each  A^ftntfwg  in 
his  own  tongue  the  woMs  of  life  and  truth.  Ever  on  the  maroh, 
tillage  after  village  received  his  missioiiaiy  visits,  and  everywhere 
his  presence  was  f^lj  welcomed.  He  was  not,  however,  finee 
from  danger.  DhBams  ruled  the  land,  and  their  fulfilment,  often 
ridiculous,  was  sometimes  criminal,  and  dangerous  to  others.  One 
brave,  dreaming  that  he  woi€  Ondeasonk's  cassock,  burst  into  the 
hut,  and  bid  him  strip.  On  another  occasion  all  the  sachems 
were  required  to  check  another  who  bunt  in  to  destroy  the  cruci- 
fix on  his  altar.  Father  Le  Moyne  was  there ;  but  he  bore  the 
name  of  Jogues,  who  had  loved  the  cross,  and  laid  down  his  life 
for  it  by  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk,  and  he  would  not  see  it  dis- 
honored. Springing  between  the  altar  and  the  madman,  he  bared 
his  head  for  the  blow,  and  would  have  fellen  had  not  the  mur- 
derer been  caught  back,  as  his  tomahawk  glistened  in  the  air.f 

*  BeL  16S0-1,  iMt  chapter;  Rel  1«64-^,  ch.  is. ;  Viger.  Petit  registre,  in 
49,  MS.    For  Le  Maitre,  see  Faillon,  Vie  de  Margiret  Boorgeoys,  i.  150; 
Id.,  Vie  de  M.  Olier,  ii.  448.    His  morderer,  Ontrehooad,  or  Iloandoitm, 
lieoame  a  Christian,  and  died  at  the  Mountain  of  Montreal.    For  Vignal,  see  ■ 
faillon.  Vie  de  M.  fiourgeoys,  i.  154. 

t  Le  Moyne  was  at  flrat  called  Wane,  bat  on  Jogae*a  death  took  his  name, 
Ondeiaonk. 
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In  this  instanoe  he  esoaped.  However^  the  soeBefi  of  drunkeii 
riot  hourly  before  his  eyes  (for  Dutch  traders  flooded  the  cantons 
with  intoxicating  liquors),  made  him  accept  with  pleasure  an  in- 
vitation to  visit  Cayuga,  then  ravaged  by  an  epidemic  Together 
with  a  young  surgeon,  he  ministered  to  the  sick,  and  saved  many. 
A  month  was  too  short  iat  him  to  confess  and  consde  the  Huron 
women,  baptiae  their  children,  and  instruct  them  all  Glorious 
women !  their  fiuth  was  undimmed,  although  they  had  so  long 
had  no  chapel  but  their  master's  hut ;  no  priest  but  their  con- 
science. 

Tearing  himself  at  last  from  these  fervent  Christians,  he  rfr- 
tomed  to  Onondaga,  and  found  GUuraconti^  arrived,  more  friendly 
than  ever  to  the  French  cause.  The  chieftain  soon  baffled  the 
advocates  of  war,  who  had,  in  his  absence,  even  plotted  Le 
Moyne's  death,  and  he  now  prepared  a  party  to  conduct  the 
miflsionary  and  remaining  captives  to  the  St  Lawrence.  The 
miision  of  Le  Moyne  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  He  had 
preached  to  captives  of  ten  different  nations;  he  had,  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  small-pox,  baptized  two  hundred  infents,  most  of 
whom  softn  died,  and  had  won  several  adults  to  the  fiiith,  besides 
ministering  to  the  old  Christians.  Among  the  adults  he  was  often 
met  with  M  calumnies.  Some,  however,  hearkened  tf>  the  tenth. 
An  Illinois  captive,  dying  of  a  horrible  ulcer,  visited  by  the 
Father,  asked  him — ^^What  must  I  do  to  go  to  the  heaven  of 
which  you  speak T  "Believe."  "Well,  I  beUeve."  "Ptay.'* 
"  WeU,  I  will  pray ;  btft  I  know  not  how.  Come  and  teach  me, 
for  I  cannot  go  to  thee."  He  was  regularly  instructed.  Faith 
soon  changed  him.  No  murmur  or  complaint  left  his  lips.  At 
last,  fully  instructed,  he  solicited  and  received  tho  sacrament  of 
baptasoL 

During  his  stay  at  Onondaga,  Christians,  especially  women, 
came  frequently  from  other  cantons  under  various  pretexts,  and 
thus  ]HX)fited  by  his  ministry.    Some  even,  by  their  piety  and 
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▼irtiie,  won  their  mutseflMB,  and  biougfat  tbcm  to  the  nunonary 
to  receive  inatructioiL 

Father  Le  Moyne  had  not  wei  oat  from  Qoebec  wiUi  the  inten- 
tion of  b^^inning  a  miasion^  and  hia  acanty  supply  of  wine,  he 
foresaw,  would  soon  be  exhausted.  To  be  able  to  say  mass  daily, 
he  dispatched  an  Indian  to  Albany,  and  readily  obtained  of  the 
friendly  HbUanders  a  bottle  of  wine  for  the  use  of  the  altar. 

At  Ifst  the  pieparations  for  his  departure  were  completed,  and 
all  were  ready  to  depart  But  one  was  destined  to  become  a 
martyr  of  conjugal  chastity.  Refusiog  to  take  an  Indian  wife  at 
the  command  of  his  master,  he  was  savagely  butchered  by  the 
cruel  Onondaga.  Hie  rest,  to  the  number  of  eighteen,  now  set 
out  with  Le  Moyne  and  an  escort  On  the  last  day  of  August 
they  reached  Saut  St  Louis,  and  were  soon  after  welcomed  by  a 
▼oUey  from  the  walls  of  Montreal.* 

This  ended  the  Iroquois  missions  jof  Father  Simon  Le  Moyne. 
Though  named  once  more  to  his  old  post,  he  never  again  visited 
the  tribes  of  central  New  YorL  The  voice  of  Ondessonk  never 
again  called  them  to  the  truth.  Companion  of  Brebeuf^  Jogues, 
Gamier,  and  Daniel  on  the  Huron  mission  as  early  a#16d8,  he 
had  ever  and  justly  been  dear  to  the  Indian  and  the  white  man 
for  his  firmness,  intrepidity,  and  zeal.  Successor  of  Jogues,  whose 
name  he  bore,  he  founded  the  Iroquois  missions  planned  by  the 
former,  visited  almost  every  village  in  the  cantons,  and  was  known 
and  respected  in  all.  Now,  worn  out  by  his  long  missionary 
labors,  he  sank  under  the  weight  of  years  and  toil ;  and,  after  an 
illness  of  nine  days,  expired  by  a  most  holy  death  at  the  Cap  de 
la  Madeleine,  November  24,  1665,  having  just  completed  his 
sixty-first  year.f  His  death  was  mourned  as  a  public  loss  by  the 
French  colony,  and  the  Iroquois  sent  presents  to  wipe  away  the 
tears  shed  for  his  death. 

♦  Rcl.  1661-2. 

t  Joornal  Jesuite.    I  find  nowhore  any  details  as  to  his  birth  or  early  lifb. 
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nie-ifoik  of  Qnnoonii^  was  not  as  yet  destined  to  be  crowned 
with  saooesa.  His  labors  had  procured  only  the  ten^>ofary  and 
almost  unintended  mission  of  Father  Le  Moyne,  and  on  the  de- 
partnre  of  that  missioinary,  the  war  broke  out  anew.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  tide  of  battle  turned.  With  Tillages  ravaged  by  the 
small-poK,  the  cantons  were  not  in  a  position  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  many  adverBaries  whom  they  had  raised  up  around 
them.  The  Mohawks  and  Oneidas  had  been  worsted  by  the 
hitherto  despised  Chippeways.  The  stout  Conestogues*  pressed 
haid  on  the  western  cantons,  and  scalped  the  braves  of  the  league 
at  their  very  gates.  In  this  dilenmia  they  turned  to  the  French, 
and,  in  a  new  embassy,  sought  their  alhanoe,  offering  their 
danghters  as  hostages.  Butji^hile  in  the  colony,  the  astonished 
deputies  heard  reports  of  the  coming  of  a  large  French  force,  in- 
tended not  to  aid  h^  to  crush  them.f  Even  the  scattered  Algon- 
qaina  resumed  courage,  and  cut  off  Iroquois  parties ;  but.  Chris- 
tians now,  they  did  not  perpetrate  on  their  prisoners  the  fiendish 
cmeltieB  which  had  been  used  by  them  before  their  conversion. 
Giving  the  captives  a  missionary,  and  time  for  instruction  and  pre- 
paration, they  led  them  out  and  shot  them.  The  Hurons,  still 
partly  pagans,  seeing  this,  exclaimed — ^  'Tis  good.  When  we  are 
all  C^iristiana,  we  shall  do  so  too.^ 

Hopes  of  peace,  and  consequently  of  missions,  were  not  there- 
fore wanting.  Garaconti6,  at  Onondaga,  still  labored  to  secure 
both.  Once  more  he  b^an  to  rescue  French  captives,  and  direct 
the  little  body  of  Christians  at  Onondaga,  as  far  as  his  authority 


*  This  is  the  tribe  oftUed  by  the  Hurons  Andastcfi,  Andosto^nds,  and  Gan- 
daetoguea.  They  are  the  Conestogaea  of  the  Knsrlmh  of  Now  York,  the 
Minqaa  of  the  Swedes,  and  in  all  probability  the  SiiAquohannas  of  Mary- 
land. Gallatin,  whom  Bancroft  and  O'Callasrhan  follow/erronoonsly  placed 
them  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  The  RelatloiM  and  Bretinani  describe  their 
position  aocorately,  and  make  them  close  neighbors  of  the  Swedes.  See 
Holm. 

t  SeL  iee»-S,  ch.  iv.  t  Id.  oh.  vi.  yii. 
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and  wisdom  combled  faiiiL  The  oldeit  Frenehman  aoled  •■  arte- 
ehifit,  intoned  the  prayers,  and,  in  one  of  danger,  baptiaed  infimti^ 
Fortunately,  iheirmoral  cKaiacter,  &r  from  being  a  reproach,  gafe 
new  dignity,  in  the  eyes  of  the  savages,  to  the  Chriatian  name. 

Iroqaioia  were  scattered  through  the  colony,  aapriacmenyhoatages, 
or  envoys.  Several  of  these  wwe  ccmverted.  Among  these  was  a 
Seneca  chief^  named  Sachiendowan,  whose  convenion  was  not 
immariced  by  prodigy.  Taken  sick  at  Montreal,  he  had  been  re- 
ceived into  the  hospital  and  carefully  nursed  by  the  nuna.  Al- 
lonei,  a  miasionaiy  on  his  way  to  the  west,  endeavored  to  disabase 
him  of  the  fobles  of  his  tribe ;  but  his  eflforta  &iled,  and  the  chief 
tomed  a  deaf  ear  to  the  words  of  the  gospel  Hie  miasionaiy  re- 
solved to  appeal  to  heaven.  On  th%eve  of  St  Ignatius  he  said  a 
mass  for  him,  the  nuns  all  joining  their  pnyere  to  his  to  obtain  the 
mercy  of  heaven  on  tlio  benighted  savage.  ^  sudden  change  took 
place :  the  fierce  wolf  was  changed  into  a  gentle  lamb :  he  asked 
instruction,  and  after  being  grounded  in  the  points  necessary  for 
salvation,  was  baptized,  and  diod  most  fervently  and  piously.* 

In  the  spring  of  1664,  Garaconti6  succe^ed  in  obtaining  a  de- 
cree of  the  council  for  another  embassy ;  the  object  of  which  was 
to  restore  the  French  prisoners  and  solicit  peace.  This  delegation 
surpassed  all  that  had  preceded  it  for  the  number  and  beauty  of 
the  presents.  No  reason  was  given  for  their  sudden  desire  for 
peace ;  but,  as  usual,  they  asked  for  missionaries,  especially  the 
Senecaa,  who  wished  a  Black-gown  for  their  Christian  village.  Le 
Moyne,  still  alive,  offered  to  go ;  but  the  French  cautiously  de- 
layed, and  often  deceived  by  treaties  which  the  sachems  could  not 
or  would  not  keep,  avoided  any  terms ;  although  they  acknowl- 
edged and  appreciated  the  personal'  merit  of  Garaconti^  and 
could  not  but  feel  grateful  for  his  oft-repeated  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  peace  and  harmony. 

«  Bel.  1668-4,  ob.  vi. 
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AiM^dier  embfliqr,  however,  arrived  in  August  to  amioance  tl^ 
all  but  the  Oneidas  eou^t  peace.  This  led  to  an  agreement  for 
an  exchange  of  priscHien,  and  soon  after  the  unwearied  G^racontid 
set  out  with  the  French  captavea,  but  his  party  was  unfortunately 
attached  by  the  Algonquins,  and,  after  severe  loss,  compelled  to 
return.  This  kir  a  time  suspended  all  further  attempts  of  the 
OnondagaSi 

The  Cayuga  chi^  had  also  headed  a  delegation  of  his  tribe, 
and  as  earnestly  solicited  the  Bishop  and  Superior  to  send  mi»- 
aionaries  and  nuns  to  his  canton  ;*  but  he,  too,  had  £uled. 

The  fVench  government  had  now  determined  to  humble  the 
Iroquois,  and  no  longer  leave  Canada  exposed  to  their  pretended 
treaties  of  peace,  almost  always  violated  as  soon  as  made.  The 
Marquis  de  Tracy  was  sent  out  fix)m  France  with  a  regiment  of 
troops^  a  number  of  colonists,  and  quantities  of  live-etock,  then 
much  needed  in  Canada.  On  seeing  them  arrive,  the  Iroquois  in 
and  near  the  settlements  instantly  disappeared,  and  spread  terror 
through  the  cantons  by  their  exaggerated  reports;  and  the  Cayuga 
colony,  formed  at  Quints  Bay  by  that  canton,  hard  pressed  by  the 
Gonestogues,  gave  themselves  up  as  lost. 

De  Tracy  immediately  erected  three  forts  on  the  Sorel  River  to 
check  the  Mohawks  and  Oneidas,  and  prepared  to  carry  the  war 
into  their  country.  Satisfied  with  the  impression  produced,  he  was 
di^KKcd  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  peace  made  by  the  western 
cant<Hia.  When,  therefore,  Garaconti6  arrived  in  December  with 
deputies  of  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  and  Seneca,  declaring  their  peace- 
ful intentions,  he  was  graciously  received.  In  his  address  he  spoke 
with  modest  dignity  of  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  the 
French,  and  by  a  present  wiped  away  the  tears  shed  for  the  death 
of  Ondessonk,  the  lamented  Le  Moyne.  Acknowledging  and  ap- 
preciating his  merit,  the  Viceroy,  as  it  were,  on  his  account,  granted 

*  Bel.  166S-4,  oh.  viii.  Jesiilt  JovnaL 
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peace  to  the  iprestem  <»iitoii8»  exchmged  prisonen^  and,  in  ao- 
oofdance  with  their  requeat,  promised  them  two  miarionarieB.* 

Left  now  to  war  on  the  Mohawk  and  Qneidaa  alone,  who,  un- 
dismayed by  the  defection  of  the  weatem  cantons,  still  kept  the 
field,  De  l>acy  sent  an  expedition  under  De  GonroeUe  late  in  the 
year  1665,  attended  by  Raffeir  and  Albanel  as  chaplains,  which, 
traversing  the  country  on  snow-shoes,  burst  on  the  Mohawks;  bat 
warned  of  his  approach,  the  sayages  had  fled,  and  he  found  <Hily 
their  deserted  Tillages. 

In  consequence  of  this  blow  the  wily  Oneidas  sent  ambassadors 
in  June,  and,  after  receiving  a  &7orable  answer  from  Father  Ghau- 
monot,  the  del^ates  set  out  with  Father  Beschefer  and  two  French- 
men, apparently  to  induce  the  Mohawks  and  Oneidas  to  send 
deputies  to  a  general  council  in  the  following  montLf  But  they 
had  scarcely  departed,  when  news  arrived  of  the  murder  of  several 
French  officers  by  a  party  of  Mohawks.  On  this.  Father  Beschefer 
was  recalled,  the  Oneidas  seized,  and  every  preparation  for  war  re- 
sumed. The  negotiations  with  the  other  cantons  continued,  and  on 
the  31st  of  August,  1666,  ambassadors  from  every  one,  ''hactenus 
inauditum,^  writes  Father  Le  Mercier,  the  Superior,  in  his  Journal, 
met  in  the  park  of  the  Jesuits  to  confer  with  the  Viceroy  and  Gov- 
ernor of  Canada.  Peace  was  here  concluded  with  all  but  the  Mo- 
hawks ;  and  as  the  Cayuga  chief  earnestly  renewed  his  request  {or 
missionaries,  Fathers  James  Fremin  and  Peter  Raffeix  were  chosen 
to  go  with  him,  the  former  apparently  already  a  laborer  among  the 
half-tribe  at  Quint^.J 

The  French  were  now  left  to  cope  with  the  Mohawks  alone.  De 
Tracy  resolved  to  punish  them  in  person,  and  prepared  his  troops 
for  a  new  expedition.  The  Seneda  Onnonkenritewi  in  vain  en- 
deavored to  avert  the  blow  by  belts  to  Le  Mercier  and  Chaumonot^ 

*  New  York  Colonial  Dooaments,  iii.  128. 

t  Journal  of  the  Jesait  Superior. 

X  New  York  Colonial  Docomenta,  iii.  180;  Joamal  of  the  Superior. 
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Iwt  the  minioiiarieB  could  not  interfere.  The  Viceroy,  ¥nth  aforce 
oi  1200  whites  and  100  Indiana,  entered  the  Mohawk  country, 
burnt  the  villages,  and  carried  off  or  destroyed  their  extensive  stores 
ai  provision.*  This  compelled  them  to  ask  sincerely  for  peace, 
and  after  De  Tracy's  departoie  this  was  granted  by  Governor  de 
GooroeUe.  Like  the  western  cantons,  they  solicited  misdonaries, 
and  pn^eased  a  desire  to  embrace  Christianity. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

nOQirOIB   MISSION — (CONTINUKD.) 

P«clod  «f  peM»— HiaatoiM  prc))«cted  and  b«gan  in  all  the  eastons— MISBioxi  at  Qiiiat6 
Bay— The  Solpltiaiia— Father  Fremln  sent  to  the  Mohawk  with  Bitijas  and  Pierron 
— XiaakNi  fmnded-^Zeal  of  Horon  Christians— Converts  to  the  fldth— Bmjas  foonds 
tbe  OneidA  mlaaloii— Gamier  restores  that  of  OnDndaga,  is  joined  by  Milet  and  de  Car- 
bell,  and  imnds  that  of yDaynga— Fremin,  in  the  west,  fonnda  the  mission  of  tbe 
Bsnaeaa— ConTersion  of  lltfy  Oanneaktena  at  Oneld*— She  Ibonds  Ihe  ChristiMi 
TiUafe  of  Laprairle. 

A  PBOFOUivB  peace  now  reigned  in  the  valleys  of  Lake  Ontario 
and  its  outlet  For  the  first  time  in  many  years  no  war-party 
stealthily  traversed  the  forest,  or  lurked  around  the  St  Lawrence. 
The  braves  of  the  five  cantons  turned  their  arms  to  the  south 
and  west  Such  a  moment  was  one  which  filled  tbe  heart  of  Le 
Mercier  with  rejoicing  and  hope.  Again  Superior  of  the  missions, 
he  saw  that  now  at  last  the  IroquoiB  mi&sion,  so  often  projected,  so 
often  apparently  founded,  was  now  at  last  to  begin ;  and  he  ex- 
ulted to  think  that  the  great  object  of  his  order  in  Canada  was  to 
be  accomplished  in  his  day. 

«  New  York  Colonial  Documents,  iii.  185. 
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Hie  JeniitB,  always  aagier  to  chriatiaiiiaB  tbe  Iroqnoiii  had  be* 
held  with  pleasure  a  Cayuga  colony  fevmed  at  Quints  Bay,  north 
of  Lake  Ontario ;  and  in  1666  some  Falheia,  among  them  i^^pa- 
lently  Fremin,  were  eent  to  labor  in  the  new  village,  ecxne  of  whoae 
denixena  were  already  Christiana.  The  c(miplete  peace  now  estab- 
lished with  all  the  cantons,  opened  a  wider  field  in  the  cantons 
themselves;  and^e  Jesuits  resigned  the  Quints  missioiL  to  the 
Seminary  of  St  Sulpice  at  Montreal,  which,  having  lost  two  of  its 
members  by  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois,  now  sought  to  return  evil 
for  good  by  laboring  for  the  conversion  of  the  nation  which  it  had 
espoused  in  blood.  Two  members  of  their  congregation,  young 
Levites,  aspiring  to  the  priesthood,  Claude  Trouv6  and  Francis 
de  Salagnac  de  Fenelon,  arrived  in  June,  1667.  These  were  in- 
stantly selected  to  begin  the  first  Iroquois  mission  of  their  congre- 
gation at  Quints.  After  a  year's  delay,  doubtless  spent  in  gather- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  language,  these  two  young  clergymen,  lull 
of  ze«l  and  devotcdness,  were  ordained  by  the  sainted  Montmorency 
de  Laval,  first  Bishop  of  Quebec,  and  repaired  to  Quints.  On  the 
28th  of  October,  1608,  they  reached  it  and  began  their  labors,  to 
which  we  shall  elsewhere  allude. 

Meanwhile  the  Jesuits  harl  again  advanced  into  New  YorL 
When  all  the  negotiations  of  the  treaty  were  concluded,  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  renew  the  missions,  commencing  in  tlie  Mo- 
hawk valley,  where  Jogues  had  led  the  way.  For  this  great  work 
were  selected  Father  James  Fremin,  a  missionary  of  St  Mary's  of 
Ganentaa,  Father  James  Bruyas,  whose  name  is  indissolubly  con- 
neated  with  Indian  philology,  and  Father  John  Pierron.*  In 
July,  1G67,  these  three  set  out  with  some  Mohawk  hunters  for 
their  destination,  but  were  delayed  for  a  time  at  Fort  St  Anne,  a 
stronghold  recently  erected  at  the  mouth  of  Lake  ChampUun,  by 

*  Not  Andrew  Poarron,  as  he  is  often  called.  lie  must  not  be  oonfonnded 
with  a  contomporaneoas  Father  Pierson,  of  whom  we  shaU  have  oooaaioa 
to  speak  in  the  Ottawa  mission. 
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ft  report  thai  the  mterfening  ground  was  bteet  by  war-parties  of 
the  Mohegana,  who  then  for  a  moment  kept  the  Mohawk  in  awe. 
At  laat,  however,  they  hMmched  their  canoea,  and  safely  reached 
the  head  of  the  lake,  a  place  noted  for  storms  often  &tal  to  the 
Indian,  and  hence  the  object  of  his  reverence.  In  their  wild  the- 
ogony,  they  pec^rfed  the  bottom  of  the  lake  with  a  fidry  race, 
whose  constant  toil  it  was  to  cut  gon-flints  and  scatter  them  on 
the  shore.  In  their  leisure  hours  these  elh  skim  over  the  water 
in  fleet  canoes,  but  disappear  when  seen  by  mortal  eye ;  and  wh^ 
thdr  chief  descends,  the  lake,  at  his  anger,  is  lashed  to  storms,  and 
the  curious  mortal  perishes. 

Leaving  this  spot,  they  soon  came  upon  Mohawk  scouting  par- 
ties, whom  the  fear  of  a  new  French  invasion  kept  in  the  field. 
Rejoiced  at  the  appearance  of  the  missioifaries,  the  best  proof  of 
peaceful  dispositionfl)  these  parties  joined  that  of  the  embassy,  and 
all  soon  reached  the  chief  village,  Gandawagu6,  the  spot  where 
Jognes  had  been  put  to  death.  The  missionaries  were  received 
before  the  village  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  conducted  to  the 
lodge  of  the  chief  sachem. 

Althou^  the  Mohawks  had  been  foremost  in  their  cruelty  to 
their  prisoners,  two-thirds  of  this  village  consisted  of  Huron  and 
Algonquin  captives.  Many  of  these  were  Christians,  and  though 
so  long  bereft  of  all  spiritual  guidance,  had  remained  steadfast  in 
the  fiiith.  Father  Le  Moyne  was  the  only  one  who  had  ever 
reached  them,  after  the  captivity  of  Father  Jogues,  that  was  really 
enabled  to  minister  to  them.  Of  their  fervor,  we  may  judge  from 
the  fiict,  that  in  winter  several  of  them  swam  two  rivers  in  order 
to  meet  the  missioDary,  and  approach  the  sacrament  of  penance. 
In  their  secret  assemblies,  these  fisiitbful  Christians  encouraged  one 
another  to  persevere  in  fiutli,  constancy,  and  courage,  and  heavenly 
fiivors  inoreased  their  zeal  and  fervor.*     Among  the  women  espe- 

«  BeL  1660-1,  oh.  tL 
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iiaHjr,  ihfb  wpaSt  ot  wBgion  ww  niiinfiiiml  SsranI  ^ 
«nmpktof(%iktbaTirtiM.  One  ihei«iri%  whose  kN^oiVlififef 
krilMen  pMnd,  Hkfi  Tofaim  of  old,in  TMtiiig  O^ 
iii^  the  dead,  in  rtanding  by  the  p«Bel|  and  atill  moie  gi'iMWiMlj 
|bj  the  lUke  of  lilie  dying  cqiti?6,  iiiggestii^  fenvnt  pfayer,  and 
enocmiagii^  theni  fi>  die  as  Ghrirtiana.  She  waa  noi  dqpimd  cl 
herviwaid.  BoaUed  at  hot  to  ratnm  to  Qoebee^  ehe  waa  craeDy 
BMndeped  and  mangled  in  her  hot  by  two  Mohawk  Aputiea  lAom 
•ha  had  hospitably  reoeived.* 

Booh  wwe  the  fint  ofajeoti  of  Either  VtmoA  aeal  after  hb 
pobho  reoeption.  He  opened  hia  eanyaSgn  of  hope  by  the  bapr 
tim  of  ten  iniSmta;  bat  iriule  thai  oudiiiig  the  joang  in  die 
llobk  of  Qukt^  a  piteooi  ^wotade  met  his  eye,  and  called  iq>  alL 
his  sympathy.  The  Mohegans,  dashing  down  jspoa  the  ▼iOage^ 
scalped  a  wretched  squaw  at  the  very  gates.  Fremin  was  one  of 
the  firat  to  hasten  to  her,  eager  to  save  a  soul,  where  life  was  in 
so  great  peril ;  but  she  spumed  his  offers.  Four  times  she  tamed 
away  in  soom.  But  the  prayer  of  them  that  believe  is  powerfol : 
she  is  changed,  baptized,  and  dies  a  fervent  Christian,  with  a 
pnyer  for  mercy  on  her  lips.  In  the  three  day^  spent  by  the 
misBionaries  in  this  town,  they  began  to  see  some  of  those  froits 
which  were  afterwards  reaped  in  this  canton,  hitherto  the  most 
deadly  enemy  of  the  feith,  and  almost  the  only  one  whose  hands 
had  been  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  mianonaries,  nine  of  them 
having  been  slain  by  braves  of  the  Mohawk  valley.  Heaven 
could  no  longer  resifft  the  voice  of  their  blood.  Jognee^  Daniel, 
Brebeuf)  Lalemant,  Gamier,  Buteux,  Liegeois,  Garrean,  and  Vig- 
nal, — all  interceded  for  the  benighted  men  who  had  given  them 
the  martyr's  crown. 

Here  in  this  very  town  of  6andawagm6,f  wet  with  the  bkx>d  of 
Jogues,  Goupil,  and  Lalande,  and  in  the  very  cabin  where  they 

•  Bel.  166S-S,  oh.  iv«  t  Now  OMis^uiawi«s. 
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itt^iped,  iVM  a  child,  Tegahkwita,  whose  Baootitj  at  a  later  date 
was  to  throw  mbh  a  halo  aiound  the  musion.  Appointed  to  wait 
upon  the  Tniawonariea,  the  pure  girl  here  first  learned  to  reverence 
roHgioiiy  and  from  their  words  derived  her%st  knowledge  of  it 

Among  those  who  presented  themselves  to  the  missionaries  ww 
a  Mohawk  squaw,  who  showed  great  fervor  and  an  earnest  desire 
lor  biytJum.  To  try  her  fiimnesi^  she  was  aj^inted  to  call  the 
Christians  to  prayer.  Iliis  offioe,  humiliating  in  itself  to  an  Iro- 
quois of  rank,  and  exposing  her,  moreover,  to  mockery  and  insuUi 
ahe  fnlfflled  with  humility  and  charity.  When  the  missionaries 
were  departing  for  Tionontogoen,  Fremin  promised  to  instruct  her 
fiilly  on  his  return,  in  about  a  fatiiight,  as  he  expected.  As  that 
time  passed  without  his  appearing,  she  followed  him ;  and  as  in 
the  interval  she  had  learnt  the  prayers  and  catechism,  she  implored 
baptism  again.  Father  Fremin,  not  aware  of  all  the  &ots,  hesi- 
tated, for  he  was  afraid  of  baptizing  too  hastily,  and  put  her  off 
till  hia  return.  Then  he  learned  the  particulars  of  her  fervor,  and 
witli  joy  and  consolation  made  her  a  child  of  Qod.  She  never 
wavered  in  her&ith;  the  ardor  of  her  first  days  but  increased.  A 
aeries  of  domestic  afilictions  desolated  her  cabin,  and  stretched  her 
on  a  bed  of  suffering.  Full  of  confidence  in  Qod,  she  rejected  the 
anpentitions  that  her  friends  would  have  had  her  empk>y ;  nor 
was  her  trust  in  God  disappointed.  A  few  months  later  saw  her 
lestored  to  healtk 

But  we  are  anticipating  the  course  of  events.  Leaving  Gan- 
dawagu6,  the  missionaries  visited  another  town,  where  they  bap- 
tized a  few  children,  and  proceeding  on,  at  last  reached  Tionnon- 
toguen,  the  capital,  rebuilt  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  that 
which  had  been  burnt  It  was  now  the  capital ;  and  here  the 
missionaries  were  solemnly  received,  with  every  demonstration  of 
honor,  by  the  sachems  of  the  tribe.  In  general  assembly  of  the 
six  villages  of  the  Mohawks,  held  on  the  14th  of  September, 
Father  Fremin  arose,  and.  after  reproaching  the  tribe  vntii  their 
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fintfaleBanesB  and  oroelty,  entered  at  length  on  the  advantages  ol 
peace.  Then,  planting  a  pole  «nd  attaching  a  Mt  of  wampum 
to  its  top,  he  declared  that  Onontio  would  hang  in  a  amilar 
way  the  fint  who  shoSld  violate  the  treaty,  be  he  Frenchman  or 
Mohawk. 

Provoked  and  confounded  as  they  were,  the  humbled  Qan* 
niegu^  answered  in  terms  of  peace,  aunendered  all  their  ci^ves, 
and  assigned  the  missionarieB  a  place  for  a  chapel  A  cabin  was 
soon  raised  on  the  spot^  the  Mohawks  themselveB  being  the 
buildera.  Here  the  miasion  began,  and  divine  service  was  offared 
up,  to  the  joy  of  the  Hurons,  so  loi^  deprived  of  the  rites  of  the 
ChureL  Forty  of  these,  in  fomr  fiur  above  the  <xdinary  grade  of 
Christians,  so  fervent  yet  so  longfixsaken,  at  once  gathered  around 
the  altar.  F^min,  skilled  in  Huron  and  Onondaga,  soon  ^ke 
the  dialect  of  the  Mohawks,  and  Bruyas  and  Pierron  devoted 
themselves  to  its  study.  Their  sermons  excited  the  attention  of 
the  people  to  such  a  degree,  that  heaven  and  hell  were  almost  the 
only  subjects  of  conversation  in  the  cabins  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mohawk ;  and  Freroin  rose  to  such  influence,  that  when,  contrary 
to  the  treaty,  the  youth  were  about  to  put  an  Ottawa  to  death, 
he,  by  cries  and  threats  through  the  streets  of  the  village,  com- 
pelled the  sachems  to  rescue  him  from  the  hands  of  the  infuriate 
mob. 

His  influence  did  not,  however,  save  him  from  insult  and  vio- 
lence, especially  in  the  time  of  their  wild  debauches,  when,  mad- 
dened by  the  liquor  so  plentifully  supplied  by  the  neighboring 
traders,  they  forgot  all  restraint  Then  firebrands  were  flung  at 
the  missionaries'  heads,  their  papers  burnt,  their  chapel  con- 
stantly entered. 

The  mission  of  St  Mary  of  the  Mohawks  was,  however,  estab- 
lished. In  three  months  fifty  had  been  baptized — ^two  only  of  the 
Mohawk  tribe,  and  they  at  the  point  of  death.  Fifty  more  soon 
followed,  and  the  mission  life  was  regularly  oiganixed. 
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Having  thus  established  one  mission^  Father  Fremin  dispatched 
his  associate  Bruyas  to  Oneida,  and  Pieirron,  first  to-  Albany  to 
ranew  acquaintance  with  the  Dutch,  and  conciliate  their  new 
masten^  the  English^*  then  back  to  Quebec  to  announce  the 
happy  results  obtained. 

Father  Bruyas  set  out  in  September  with  one  Boquet,  a 
FVenchman,  as  hunter  and  intefftf^ter,  and  soon  anrived  at  the 
castle  of  the  Oneidas^  feeblest  but  proudest  of  the  cantons.  They, 
too,  welconied  the  envoy  of  the  fiiith,  raised  a  chapel,  and  came 
to  listen  to  his  sennons.  They  were  not  mere  idle  hearers ;  thej 
took  heed  of  what  was  said,  and  recounted  it  to  the  absent  Thus^ 
a  woman  related  to  her  dying  mother  the  glorious  doctrines  she 
had  heard,  the  exhortations  to  a  nobler  life,  and  she  believed. 
Bruyas,  smnmoned  to  her  couch,  instructed  and  soon  baptized 
her.  Shortly  after  she  sank ;  and  as  he  raised  the  crucifix  before 
her  ghnsy  eyes,  he  asked — **^  Do  you  love  Him  who  died  for  you  T 
'^YeB^**  she  exclaimed;  ''yes,  I  love  Him,  and  will  never  offand 
WboJ*  Thus  had  God  rewarded  her  for  a  conjugal  fidelity  which 
had  made  her  hcmored  in  her  tribe. 

A  Mohawk  who  feU  sick,  and  was  surrounded  by  medicine-men, 
was  less  easily  reached;  but  the  zeal  of  Bruyas,  aided  by  the 
Horan  women,  triumphed,  and  the  brave  died  with  a  prayer  for 
merqr  on  his  lips.  ''None,  I  hope,  will  die  unconverted,"  wrote 
Knyaa.  Fifty-two,  principally  children,  were  soon  baptized — the 
fint-firuits  of  the  mission  of  St  Francis  Xavier  of  the  Oneidas. 

Onondaga — cradle  of  the  fiuth — could  not  be  overlooked. 
FSfrron,  after  meetii^  Governor  Nicolls  in  October,  reached  Que- 
bec in  February,  and  in  May  the  youthful  Father  Julian  Gamier, 
the  first  Jesuit  ordained  in  Canada,  not  yet  twenty-five,  set  out 
for  Oneida,  accompanied  by  Boquet,  who  had  just  come  in  with 
thirty  of  that  tnb^\    This  neW  missionary  was  to  pass  on  to  the 

♦  See  N.  Y.  Col.  Doo.  iU.  168.  f  Journ.  Jet. 
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OmmdMgBiS  •>id  report  tbe  prospects  which  th«t  cantoa  offered 
ix  rebuilding  St  Mary's. 

Aooordingly,  after  a  short  stay  with  Father  Bmyas  at  Oneida, 
Gamier  set  oat  fer  Onondaga,  where  he  was  received  with  all  cor^ 
diality  by  that  friendly  nation,  and  with  perfect  enthusiasm  by 
GarMxmti^.  They  earnestly  implored  him  to  fix  his  residence 
among  them,  but  as  he  declared  that  he  was  ordered  not  to  re- 
main, mikss  a  chapel  was  erected,  Garaconti6  at  <»ice  took  it  in 
hand,  and,  having  seen  it  accomplished,  set  out  for  Quebec  with 
aome  fVench  prisoners  to  bring  back  an  associate  for  Gamier,  and 
a  miwaonaiy  for  the  Cayugas,  who  had  been  so  cruelly  disappointed 
the  i»^eoeding  year. 

Airiving  at  Quebec,  Qaraoonii^  m  a  noble  speech,  thanked  the 
Govemor  for  his  moderation  in  the  last  war,  and,  after  reminding 
him  of  his  own  services  to  the  French,  whom  he  had  so  often 
rescued  from  a  cruel  death,  h^  begged  two  nussionaries  for  the 
cantons.  Complimenting  him  on  his  fidelity,  the  Governor  ac- 
ceded to  his  request,  and  Fadiers  Stephen  de  Carheil  and  Peter 
Milet,  selected  by  the  Superior,  were  committed  to  his  care,  and 
tiius  rewarded  for  his  long  exertions,  he  set  out  for  his  castle. 

Meanwhile  Gamier  was  evangelizing  the  canton.  The  Hurons, 
still  ardent  in  their  fiuth,  needed  his  ministry.  The  Onondagas, 
whom  they  or  the  French  had  won,  needed  final  instruction  and 
baptism.  The  news  of  the  presence  of  Black-gowns  at  Mohawk 
and  Oneida  had  sent  a  tlirill  of  joy  through  them  all.  At  the 
very  moment  of  his  arrival,  an  Iroquois,  converted  by  his  Huron 
wife,  and  fervent  in  his  new  faith,  was  about  to  start  for  Oneida, 
when  the  mnners  announced  that  a  Black-gown  was  coming. 
"Joy,  joy,  forever!"  he  exclaimed;  "he  will  open  the  gate  of 
heaven,  at  which  I  have  been  so  long  knocking."* 

While  endeavoring  to  meet  all  the  duties  now  devolved  upon 

•  Bel.  lS«7-8,  eh.lv. 
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him  in  this  nuasion,  Gamier  was  joined  in  October  bj  Milet  and 
de  Cariieilf  and  leaving  the  former  to  replace  him  at  Onondaga^ 
proceeded  to  Cayuga  to  introduce  de  Garheil  to  that  tribe.  On 
aniviftg  at  the  castle  of  the  Oayugas,  on  the  6th  of  Noyembec, 
they  found  them  deyouring,  with  sacrilegious  rites,  a  Cones- 
togue  gai,  to  propitiate  their  god.  Yet  they  received  the  misaon- 
ariea  kindly,  and  at  once  raised  a  chapel,  which  Fathw  de  Gar- 
heil dedicated  to  St  Joseph,  patron  of  the  Jesuit  missions,  and  of 
Northern  America.* 

Just  before  this,  Father  Fremin,  the  pioneer  of  the  new  missions, 
leaving  Herron  on  the  Mohawk,  which  he  had  reached  three 
days  before,  set  out  on  the  lOth  of  October  for  the  Seneca  country. 
In  three  weeks  he  was  in  the  villages  of  the  western  tribe.  Re- 
ceived as  an  ambassador  of  Onontio,  he  built  a  chapel,  and  b^an 
his  labors  by  baptizing  the  children  of  the  Christians  there,  and 
hearing  conft8BionB.f 

Hius,  by  the  dose  of  1666,  there  were  missions  founded  in  all 
the  Iroquds  cantons. 

IBendee  this,  an  incident  occurred  at  the  Oneida  mission  which 
led  to  results  of  the  most  striking  character  in  the  propagation  of 
the  fiuth  among  the  Iroquois. 

Among  the  flock  of  Father  Bruy  as  at  Oneida  was  a  Huron,  whose 
wile,  €kuineaktena,  by  birth  an  Erie,  by  adoption  an  Oneida,  had 
long  been  esteemed  for  her  virtue,  her  modesty,  purity,  and  gentle- 
ness. She  was  one  of  the  first  to  become  a  disciple  of  Bniyas, 
whom  she  aided  in  his  study  of  the  language  of  the  canton.  Her 
inclination  to  Christianity  was  not,  however,  relished  by  her  family, 
and  she  in  consequence  met  with  unceasing  persecution  from  her 
relatives.  Wheif  Boquet  set  out  for  Montreal  with  several  Oneidas, 
she  seized  the  opportunity,  and  with  her  husband  proceeded  to  the 
colony,  in  order  to  be  able  to  embrace  Christianity  in  peace.     Fa- 

•  BeL  1667-8,  oh.  v.,  and  1668-9,  p.  59.  t  Bel.  1668-9,  p.  82. 
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iher  Baftix  ww  flifln  at  Montreal  pbrnung  a  artflement  at  Ia- 
pvairie :  during  tke  winter  he  instmcted  her,  and  in  the  spring  iJie 
partjr  proceeded  to  Qoebec^  where  she  was  baptiaed  by  the  name 
of  Catharine,  and  confirmed  by  the  hdy  Bishop  LavaL  Fall  of 
joy  and  seal,  ahe  now  longed  to  make  thoee  who  had  peraecnted 
her  flharars  of  her  happiness ;  and,  as  she  returned,  she,  to  her  great 
astonishment,  found  them  at  Montreal,  and  deuroos  of  following 
her  example.  With  them  she  again  proceeded  to  Quebec,  and, 
after  their  instruction,  returned  to  Lapnurie,  as  Raffaiz  had  mged 
her,  and  founded  a  new  Iroquois  village  on  the  banln  of  the  St 
Lawrence — a  village  Christian  in  its  origin.  Christian  in  the  leal, 
sanctity,  and  purity  of  so  many  of  iti  children.* 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  this  eventful  year,  1667,  in  which,  after 
yean  of  trial  and  endeavor,  missicais  were  at  hut  begun  in  all  the 
•antons,  and  a  new  home  opened  for  the  convert  whom  the  pagan 
and  the  unbeliever  harassed  for  his  faith.  These  missions  con- 
tinued for  several  years,  the  last  with  its  filiations  to  the  present 
day ;  and  as  each  has  in  a  manner  a  history  of  its  own,  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  trace  their  annals,  sometimes  grouped  together,  at 
others  giving  each  its  distinct  narrative  as  materials  or 'the  events 
seem  to  require. 

*  Compare  Bel.  1667-8,  oh.  iii.  with  the  acooont  of  Catherine  Gftimeaktittia, 
in  Chauoheti^'a  Life  of  Catharine  TogahkwiU  (MS.) 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

ntOQUOIS  MISSION — (COMTIKUSD.) 

The  Mebswk  miatfoii— Plemm  and  bit  labora— HIb  psliitlng»--Gtrd»— InrokM  th« 
■id  of  tlM  Ea^iib  goTMiior  In  opreosing  the  liqnoMrade— Snccefla  at  Gaoghiuiwi^ft— 
Tather  Bootftee— Th«  feaafc  of  the  dead— Triampb  of  Fremin— Idolatrj  abolished^ 
OoBTenlona— Peter  AaaendaaA— Fervent  women— Notre  Dame  de  Foye— Death  of 
BonUboe— OonTerrion  of  Kryn,  the  great  Mohawk- Emigration  to  Canad*— Catharine 
Tebgahkwit*— Her  pletj—Departore— Later  miadonariea— Cloeo  of  the  mission. 

Father  Fierbon  relumed  to  TinnioDtoguen,  the  mission  site,  on 
the  7th  of  October,  1668,  and  three  days  after.  Father  Fremin, 
setting  out  for  Seneca,  left  him  sole  missionary.  He  was  not  un- 
equal to  the  task ;  though  but  a  short  time  in  America,  iand  Scarcely 
jet  a  resident  at  his  mission,  he  had  acquired  enough  of  the  Mo- 
hawk dialect  to  express  himself  readily,  and,  what  was  more  im- 
portant, had  at  once  seized  the  characteristics  of  the  Indian  race. 
His  instructions  in  the  seven  Mohawk  towns  were  unremitting,  and 
not  without  fruit  A  witness  of  the  good  done  in  country  missions 
by  the  symbolieal  pictures  of  Mr.  Le  Noblctz,  the  home-missionary 
of  Brittany,  Father  Pierron  turned  his  own  skill  in  painting  to  ac- 
Goont;  and  two  pictures,  the  death-scenes  oi  a  Christian  and  of  a 
pagan  Indian,  with  their  future  symbolized,  produced  the  greatest 
impre8Bi<Hi,  and  effectively  aided  hinu 

The  present  was  a  season  of  turmoil  on  the  Mohawk :  the  Mo- 
hegans,  more  numerous  and  far  more  alert,  carried  the  war  to  the 
very  palisades  of  the  haughty  tribe,  whose  humiliation  by  the 
French  had  broken  the  prestige  of  awe  before  which  the  Algio 
tribes  had  so  long  cowered.  Amid  all  this  din  of  battle,  Pierron 
wrestled  manfully  with  the  two  great  enemies  of  his  work,  super- 
stition and  inebriety :  the  former  he  so  covered  with  ridicule  that 
juggleries  ceased  at  his  presence :  to  crush  the  latter  he  appealed 
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to  the  manly  GhziBtun  sense  of  the  English  gorenior.  Wn  letter 
was  not  without  its  eflfoct  ''I  will  restnin  by  severe  penalties  the 
fbmishing  of  any  excess  to  the  Indians,"  writes  Lovelace  in  reply ; 
and,  alluding  to  the  request  of  the  sachems  and  6bk&  inclosed  by 
the  missionary,  he  adds:  ''I  am  delighted  to  see  such  virtuous 
thoughts  proceed  from  heathens  to  the  shame  of  many  Christians; 
but  this  miflt  be  attributed  to  your  pious  instructions,  for,  well 
verMd  in  a  strict  discipline,  you  have  shown  them  the  way  of  mor- 
tification, both  in  precept  and  practice.'**  Seven  villages  were  too 
large  a  field  for  one  miadonary :  at  his  call  the  aealous  Father 
Boni&ce  joined  hiuL 

Of  all  the  Mohawk  towns,  Gandanvagu6,  committed  to  the  care 
of  Bonifiioe,  now  took  the  lead  in  piety,  fervor,  and  constancy, 
amid  insult  This  village  had  its  chapel,  built  by  the  Indian  con- 
verts, who  assembled  regularly  each  Sunday  to  chant  by  their 
rapid  streamlet  the  law  delivered  amid  the  thunders  of  Sinai ;  for 
circumstances  did  not  always  permit  the  missionary  to  offer  up  the 
holy  sacrifice  among  them.  The  fruit  here  granted  to  his  labon, 
the  missionaries  in  general  attributed  under  God  to  the  death  and 
blood  of  Father  Jogues.  "  He  shed  it,"  says  the  Relation,  "  at  the 
very  place  where  this  new  Christian  church  begins  to  arise,  and 
it  seems  as  though  we  are  to  see  verified  in  our  days  the  beau- 
tiful words  of  Tertullian  :  '  The  blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of 
Christians.'  ^ 

The  conversions  were  indeed  consoling;  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  were  baptized,  nearly  half  of  them  adults,  one  having  been  in 
his  day  the  great  war-chief  of  the  confederacy;  three  others,  men 
venerable  for  their  years  and  wisdom  in  the  management  of  affiun. 
The  women,  touched  by  the  beauty  of  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
embraced  them  with  joy,  and  clung  to  them  with  the  fideUty  of 
their  sex.f 

•  Letter  of  November  16, 1668.  f  ReL  166S-e,  oh.  L 
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As  the  Mohegan  war  went  on,  the  battle-field  and  the  scaffold 
gave  new  tlieatres  to  the  seal  of  Pierron  and  Boniface.  Despite 
the  wish  of  the  Mohawks  to  see  their  captives  bum  in  hell,  he  in- 
structed and  biqitized  them,  giving  to  the  wounded  both  medical 
and  spiritual  aid.  Entering  a  village  one  day,  the  missionary  to 
his  joy  descried  a  cross  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  broad  street 
In  a  transport  of  joy  he  knelt  to  thank  the  Almighty  for  this 
change  in  the  hearts  of  the  Mohawks,  but  found,  to  his  regret,  that 
it  had  been  raised  by  a  medicine-man,  who  had  learned,  in  a  dream, 
that  the  cross  was  the  mistress  of  life.  Strange  revolutions  since 
the  day  of  GoupiPs  death  I  Following  the  Mohawk,  however,  to 
the  fisheiy,  the  chase,  or  the  field,  he  at  last  gained  proselytes : 
several  embraced  the  &ith:  one,  a  brave  warrior,  was  honored 
after  death  with  a  solemn  funeral  service,  and  the  corpse,  surrounded 
by  tapers  during  the  requiem,  was  borne  to  the  grave  to  the  chant 
of  the  Miserere,  amid  the  throng  of  wondering  Indians.  Pierron 
was  a  thorough  missionar}- :  zealous,  capable,  active  in  mind  and 
body,  labor  never  weighed  upon  him.  He  taught  catechism  twice 
a  day  to  old  and  young :  now  in  one  village,  now  in  ahother,  for 
he  was  ev^  in  motion.  He  undertook  a  school  at  Tinniontoguen, 
and  for  a  month  taught  Mohawk  boys  to  read  and  write ;  but  at 
last,  finding  himself  unable  to  cope  with  such  varied  duties,  he  sus- 
pended it  The  chief  doctrines  of  the  Church  he  next  drew  on 
cards,  and,  by  forming  games,  inculcated  them  on  the  minds  of  all. 
A  Christian  Kfe  formed  the  game  of  point  to  point,  the  cradle  to 
the  grave. 

Still  his  progress  was  slow.  Hawcnniio*  had  not  yet  over- 
thrown Aireskoi  and  the  other  ancient  deities  of  the  land.  A 
happy  accident  accomplished  what  zeal  and  devotedness  had  failed 

•  The  modem  Iroquois  oamo  for  the  Great  Spirit :  it  is  composed  of  Niio, 
a  corruption  of  the  French  Dicu,  'written,  at  first,  Di8,  and  the  native  prefix 
Hawcn.  It  means  tlie  true  God,  and  the  present  pagan  Iroquois  undoubtedly 
worship  him,  though  with  many  superatitions. 
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to  da  Gaadawagn^  wai  the  aoene  of  a  km/L  b  the  dead,  and  to 
this  cradle  of  the  tribe  rqpaired  not  onlj  the  Mohawk,  but  also  the 
clannmen  of  Oneida  and  .Onondaga ;  and  each  in  oabme  apart  pre- 
pared to  take  a  part  in  the  fiinera]  ritei^  and  gamei,  and  hanqoetik 

For  respect  to  the  dead  the  aboriginal  have  ever  been  remaik^ 
able.  The  Huron-Iroquois  nere  peculiar  in  the  honon  which 
they  paid  to  the  departeds  Unless  he  died  by  finost  or  violence, 
the  body  was  at  first  buried  in  a  circular  pit  in  a  sitting  poatnre, 
or,  more  frequently,  inclosed  in  a  bark  coffin,  laid  on  a  platfimn  of 
bark  raised  on  posts  to  protect  it  from  wild  beasts.  Food  ww 
regularly  offered  on  the  grave,  or  at  this  aerial  tomb;  and  when  a 
oertain  period  had  elapsed,  generally  about  ten  years,  all  who  had 
died  in  the  interval  were  disinterred  and  cofnmitted  to  one  common 
fur4ined  grave,  with  game,  and  banquet,  and  solemn  rite.  This 
was  the  festival  of  the  dead. 

At  the  present  one,  Father  Pierron  stood  amidst  the  Mohawk 
sachems.  When,  in  the  course  of  the  ceremonies,  orators  began 
to  relate  their  theory  of  the  creation,  he  ridiculed  the  tale,  and, 
though  ordered  to  bo  sileft,  continued  to  refute  it  On  this  he 
was  driven  from  the  group  where  he  stood,  and  compelled  to  take 
a  position  among  the  Onondaga  delegation.  The  ceremonies 
lasted  five  hours ;  and  as  Pierron  had  thrown  out  hints  of  his  leav- 
ing the  canton,  they  were  no  sooner  closed,  than  the  Mohawk 
chief  who  had  treated  him  so,  came  to  apologize,  and  beg  him  not 
to  leave  on  that  account  The  missionary,  however,  afiected  to 
be  greatly  hurt  at  the  insult  Driven  at  last  to  despair,  the  c&ie^ 
who  foresaw  no  alternative  but  a  rupture  with  the  French,  ex- 
claimed— ^  I  see  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this.  We  are  not 
Christians ;  but  if  you  leave  this  great  affair  to  me,  I  promise  you 
success.  Convoke  a  council ;  give  a  belt  to  each  of  the  three 
families ;  speak  out  your  mind,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

On  the  following  day,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  he 
went  around  to  the  cabin  of  eveiy  sachem,  and  smnmoned  all  the 
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Oymden  to  FSenonB  chapeL  There  the  mkeionary  addressed 
them,  and,  deelaring  his  intention  to  return  to  Canada,  urgoil 
them  by  his  belts  to  vmounce  Aireekoi,  to  stop  invoking  the  evil 
wpnt^  and  to  suppress  saperstitious  dances.  A  few  days  after,  on 
the  25th  of  March,  1670,  while  Qaraoonti6  and  an  Onondaga 
party  were  there,  they  returned  to  the  chapel  to  make  their 
answer.  BefiNre  the  proceedings  commenced,  6araconti6  spoke 
to  snj^rt  the  requests  of  Pierron,  but  the  great  Mohawk  chief 
said — '^  This  Frenchman  has  changed  our  hearts  and  souls ;  his 
desires  and  thoughts  are  ours ;  we  listen  not  to  thee,  but  to  him  f 
and  then  repeated  all  his  address.  The  politic  Garaconti^  again 
rose,  and,  after  complaining  of  the  apparent  slight  put  upon  him, 
changed  his  tone,  and  exclaimed — ^  I  thank  you.  Take  his  word, 
fer  be  has  sacrificed  all  for  you."  This  conduct  of  the  Onondaga 
orator  had  a  great  effect,  as  his  authority  and  reputation  were  im- 
mense. 

On  the  following  day  another  council  was  held,  and  the 
■achems,  after  declaring  the  difficulty  of  renouncing  old  customs, 
agreed  to  the  demands  of  the  missionary,  renounced  Aireskoi, 
and  promised  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  stop  any  future  invoca- 
tion of  that  fidse  deity,  and  to  suppress  the  superstitious  dances  by 
all  the  arguments  they  could  adduce — sole  power  of  the  sachems. 

Tlie  missionary  thanked  them  for  their  resolve,  and  at  their  in- 
stance enlarged  his  chapeL  A  few  days  after,  the  medicine-men 
cast  into  the  fire  their  turtle-shcH  rattles,  with  all  their  other 
badges  and  instruments  of  office.  Their  occupation  ceased.  No 
cabin  now  echoed  with  their  howls  around  the  couch  of  the  sick 
and  dying ;  they  were  not  even  summoped.  The  lascivious  dance 
ifderied  by  dreams  was  neglected.  The  old  urged  the  young  to 
attend  to  the  instructions.  Paganism  had  fallen.  Aireskoi  was 
disowned,  and  his  name  is  not  even  known  in  our  days  among  the 
Iroquois.  The  next  step  of  the  miHsionaries  was  to  implant  Chris- 
tian truth  and  Christian  feeling  in  their  hearts. 
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Vm  was  the  moment  of  triumph.  Henoelbrward  idolatiy 
oeaaed  amid  the  Mohawlok  A  vast  field  opened  to  Pienon,  and, 
hastening  to  QncboCi  he  soon  retorned  with  Fathen  Thierfj  6e- 
Bchefer  and  Louis  Nicolas^  to  aid  him  in  cultiymting  to  the  har- 
vest the  whitening  field  so  luddenly  piesented.  Fervor  pervaded 
all,  and  converts  were  made,  who  never  wavered  in  the  fiuth. 
The  Catholic  Indians  of  the  Mohawk  were  now  known  and  ridi- 
culed bj  the  people  of  Albany,  who  had  never  made  an  attempt 
to  introduce  Christianity  there.  The  burghers  of  Albany  and 
New  York  even  threatened  the  squaws  for  displaying  thdr  "•  beads 
and  popish  trumpery"  in  their  villages;  but,  far  from  oonceal- 
ing  these  marks  of  their  fiuth,  the  noble  Mohawk  women  were 
ready  to  die  for  it  One  of  them,  stung  by  the  taunts  ni  the 
whites,  went  into  their  meeting-house,  and  recited  aloud  the 
prayers  taught  her  by  the  Blaok-gown  chief  of  the  prayer.* 

Among  these  women  some  exprienced  persecution  from  the 
pngans  also ;  and  Skawandes,  after  escaping  from  the  tomahawks 
and  scalping-knives  of  tlie  Mohegans,  resolved  to  go  to  Canada, 
and  set  out  with  an  Oyander,  who  had  been  deprived  of  her  rights 
for  embracing  the  faith.f 

Yet  the  mission  went  steadily  on,  and  eighty-four  baptisms  are 
reported  for  the  year  1070,  when  Pierron  was  again  alone|  with 
Boniface.  Destined,  however,  soon  to  yield  his  mission  once  more 
to  Bniyaa,§  now  made  Superior  of  the  mission,  Pierron  was  re- 
called to  govern  the  new  mission  of  St.  Francis  Xa^-ier  des  Pres, 
at  I^prairie.  A  malignant  fever  desolated  the  canton  in  1672, 
arising  from  excessive  debaucheries  at  the  end  of  the  Mohegan  war. 
It  giire  abundant  employment  to  the  missionaries,  and  was  the  oc- 
casion of  many  conversions.  Thus  only,  however,  did  the  faith 
make  any  considerable  progress.  The  impulse  given  by  Fremin 
lia<l  s|-K»nt  its  force,  and  the  Mohawks  n^lapsed  into  their  usual  in- 

•  Rel.  1069-70,  p.  111-198.  f  Rel.  1870-1,  ch.  iii. 

X  Kel.  1670-1,  ch.  iii.  p.  46.  i  Rel.  1671-2,  p.  59. 
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differenoe.*  Yet  oonyertB  were  made ;  amoog  othen^  the  almoBt 
octogenarian  chiefy  Aaaendas^,  eminent  for  talent  and  experience, 
sachem  of  one  of  the  great  fiuniliea,  who,  after  a  long  and  proud 
Btmgi^  bent  to  the  croaa.  All  hmnan  reasons  seemed  to  iadnce 
him  to  remain  a  pagan,  and  adhere  to  his  superstitions,  for  he  was 
a  medidne-man,  and  a  haughty  dissembler;  but  when  he  sub- 
mitted, his  fenror  repaid  his  patient  pastor.  Immediately  after 
his  baptism,  Peter  Aasendas^  dedared  officially  that  he  would  no 
longer  sit  in  council  on  any  dream,  or  such  like  superstition ;  and 
he  was  true  to  his  word.  So  &r,  indeed,  did  his  zeal,  not  merely 
kr  the  conyeraion  of  his  own  fiunily,  but  of  his  tribe,  carry  him, 
that  **  we  thought,'*  say  the  mi88i(maries,  '*  that  he  would  have  the 
gloiy  of  being  the  first  Iroquois  martyr.''  An  idolatrous  relative 
one  day  sprang  upon  him,  and,  tearing  from  lus  neck  his  crucifix 
and  beads,  raised  his  tomahawk  to  strike  him  down.  "  Strike," 
aaid  the  hero;  '^I  shall  be  too  happy  to  die  in  such  a  cause.  I 
would  not  regret  my  life's  blood  given  in  testimony  of  my  ^ith." 

He  was  deemed  the  soundest  statesman  in*  lus  tribe,  and  on  him 
the  miwdonaiy  Bmyas  now  perhaps  relied  too  much.  God  soon 
withdrew  him  from  this  world.  After  an  illness  of  six  months,  he 
expired  in  August,  1675,  in  perfect  resignation  to  the  will  ci 
Qod,  ^who  sets,"  to  use  his  dying  words,  ** what  limit  he  will  to 
oiir-di^''f 

Meanwhile  Father  Boni&oe  was  cultivating  the  more  prosperous 
mission  of  Gandawagn^,  and  by  his  zeal  achieving  results  which 
xank  him  am(»ig  the  greatest  of  our  missionaries.  At  Ganda- 
wagii6  the  fiuth  was  more  constantly  embraced  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Mohawk  country,  and  '^here,"  say  the  missionaries, 
^  we  first  saw,  ]»x^rly  speaking,  a  native  church,  and  Christian 
generosity  displayed.  We  accordingly  style  it  the  first  and  chief 
mission  that  we  have  among  the  Iroquois."    Here  the  neophytes 

•  Bel.  ie72-S,  MB.  t  SeL  167^-9 ;  1676-^,  MS. 
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diowed  many  insUiioes  of  fervor.  Chrirtiaii  women  njeotad  Hie 
handB  of  heathen  dbdefr,  praferring  'priTatioa  to  wealth,  wheie 
their  £uth  would  be  endangered.  AnoUier,  mote  fervent  than 
weU-informed,  drove  from  her  lodge  an  mibelievuig  hnaband,  who 
had  destroyed  her  beads;  but  learmng  that  she  had  done  wroi^ 
recalled  him,  and  won  him  to  the  feith.  A  pagan  custom  had 
oondenmed  the  nnweaned  child  to  be  buried  with  its  mother. 
These  innocents  were  now  saved,  and  nursed  by  Christian 
women. 

Such  was  the  progress  of  the  fiuth,  that  in  this  village  alone, 
containing  about  four  hundred  souls,  thirty-three  adults  were  pub- 
ficly  baptized  in  less  than  ten  months.  From  1678,  prayers  were 
publicly  said  at  this  mission  of  St  Peter's  as  regularly  as  in  any 
Christian  conmiunity  in  £un>pe.  The  choirs  of  men  and  women, 
with  the  tiny  Toices  of  the  children,  honored  the  solemnity  of 
Sunday,  and  after  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  bread  was  blessed,  ac- 
cording to  the  customs  of  the  churches  of  France.  The  matron 
who  presented  the  bread  then  gave  a  little  entertainment  to  the 
Christians,  and  distributed  the  bread.  This  **  Agape"  was  opened 
and  closed  by  prayer,  and  in  cordiality,  purity,  and  piety  recalled 
those  of  the  catacombs. 

Father  Bniyas  had  received  at  his  mission  a  miraculous  statue 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Foye  from  the  shrine  of  Dinan,  which  so 
awakened  the  zeal  and  fervor  of  Agni^,  tliat  the  town  was  com- 
pletely changed.  Whenever  it  was  exposed  on  the  rustic  altar,  as 
it  was  on  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  crowds  that 
flocked  in  never  retired  without  leaving  some  better  disposed. 

So,  too,  at  St  PeterV  Fatlior  Boniface,  at  Christmas,  exposed 
beside  the  altar  an  effigy  of  tlic  infant  Jesus,  lying  in  his  wretched 
manger,  and  in  like  manner  increased  the  piety  of  the  Christian, 
and  excited  the  attention  of  the  unbeliever* 

•  Bel.  ie78-»,  1676, 167«,  MS. 
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But  amid  hk  triumphs  at  Cau^mawaga*  the  health  of  Father 
B<mifiK9e  sank  xapidly;  the  privations  <^  his  missionaiy  life,  his 
unqpariiig  labon  were  hurrying  him  to  the  grave.  In  1674  he  was 
recalled  to  Quebec^  and  in  December  lay  stretched  on  a  bed  of 
pain,  smiODnded  by  his  fellow-missionaries,  who  saw  him  wasting 
away  miconscious  of  his  state,  for  he  was  constantly  delirious.  In 
order  to  obtain  him  a  happy  death,  all  with  <»ie  consent  had  re- 
course to  the  intercession  of  Father  Brebeu£  Heaven  was  not  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  prayer,  or  insensible  to  the  merits  of  his  servant; 
Father  Boniface,  by  what  all  deemed  a  miracle,  recovered  his  senses 
and  expired,  in  sentiments  of  the  most  tender  piefy,  on  the  17th  of 
December,  1674.f 

Gaughnawaga  was  thus  bereaved  of  its  devoted  pastor,  but  the 
aeal  and  fervor  of  the  Christians  were  undiminished.  New  converts 
were  constantly  made,  and  Bruyas  extended  to  them  too  his  apos- 
tolic care.  Amixig  those  who  now  embraced  the  feith  was  the 
wife  <^  Kiyn,  the  great  sachem  of  the  tribe,  who  resided  there.  On 
h^  conversion,  the  chidiain's  anger  knew  no  bounds,  add,  forsaking 
his  lodge,  he  struck  into  the  wilderness.  In  his  rambling  hunt  he 
reached  the  St  Lawrence,  where  the  new  village  was  rising  at 
Laprurie.  Entering  it,  he  was  struck  by  the  peace  and  order  which 
prevailed ;  he  listened  more  attentively  than  he  had  ever  done  to 
the  instnictions  of  Father  Fremin.  Resolved  to  examine,  he  win- 
tered there  with  a  pious  Christian  woman,  who  taught  him  and  his 
compamons  die  prayers,  and  overcome  their  doubts.  Before  spring 
he  had  become  a  Christian,  and  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the 
new  village.  Unaware  of  the  change  effected  in  him,  Father  Boni- 
fece  was  startled  one  day  by  his  well-known  gathering-cry,  which 
had  so  often  summoned  the  braves  to^  follow  him  on  the  war-path, 
fer,  contrary  to  custom,  Eryn  was  a  brave.  To  his  clansmen  he  now 


*  Thus  we  BhAll  now  modernize  GandAwagn^. 
i  Haniisoript  attestation  of  the  mirade. 
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nhtodaD  thit  bad  tnugqpmd,  aiid  Im  mged  aH  iAd 
ideas  to  IbUow  him  to  Lapndria.  Manj  wan  aliaadf  Ghikliaii% 
aDd  ooDflcioiiB  of  the  dangen  to  iridoh  their  fiukh  and  monJa  wan 
eoqwaed  aniid  pagaaa  addiotod  to  Tioe  and  nqlentitio^  h^ 
tanedaloapiigeyetolapniria.  FoHyatonoejoinedhiinyandbfe 
band  of  pilgriiuiibr  legion's  aaka.  TnniiiigtotalDeabHtlookof 
the  home  of  their  tribe^  tlie  grato  of  their  aira%  the^  ktaaki  and, 
with  one  pnyer  ior  its  beiHg^ited  people,  tnnied  with  heavy  haaiti^ 
qpbome  hy  fiuth  almie,  to  the  woodland  tveil  that  led  to  the  St 
Lawranoe.*  On  Easter  fionday,  1(^6,  thej  veaehed  the  misaon, 
anud  the  celebration  of  that  hi4^  day.f 

Alamied  atthis  desertion,  the  sachems  met  at  TinniontqgQen,  and 
aommoning  Bmyaa  before  them,  diaiged  him  with  depopolaling 
the  canton.  Hia  answer  was  dear.  Of  the  act  of  the  diief  he 
knew  nothing  more  than  they :  he  had  neither  counselled  nor  pro- 
jected it  Their  own  conduct,  vice,  and  superstition,  were,  he 
showed  them,  the  real  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  tribe. 

Father  James  de  Lamberville  had  been  sent  to  replace  Bonifiioe 
at  Caughnawaga,  and  from  16*75  labored  in  this  village  of  piedi- 
lection^  recurring  in  his  difficulties  to  Father  Jogues,  the  illustrions 
founder  of  the  mission,  and  seldom  recurring  in  vain. 

The  departure  of  many  fervent  Christians,  first  with  Boni&ce  and 
then  with  the  great  Mohawk,  had  indeed  greatly  reduced  the  vil- 
lage and  still  more  his  flock,  but  consolations  were  not  wanting. 
Tegahkwita,  daughter  of  a  Christian  Algonquin  woman,  had  been 
an  orphan  almost  from  her  birth.  A  weakness  of  the  eyes,  the  re- 
sult of  fever,  confined  her  much  to  the  cabin,  and  thus  shielded  her 
modesty  and  purity.  When  Fremin  and  his  companions  were  in 
her  uncle's  hut  she  had  waited  on  them,  and  learned  to  love  and 
respect  the  Black-gown.    She  longed  to  be  a  Christian,  but  was  too 


•  Cbariev.  de  U  MiMion  deSt  F.  X.  des  Pr^  1« '4,  MS. ;  SeL  ISTS-S, MB. 
t  Lettres  edifluiteB.  %  BoL  1676,  MS. ;  isL  ms^,  MS. 
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bMhfbl  to  proeent  herself  and  her  unde's  hostility  to  the  fidth  pre- 
sented any  allmion  to  it  in  his  presence.  Soon  after  Lamberville's 
anival,  while  most  of  the  yillage  was  absent  in  the  field  or  woods, 
the  misnonary  began  to  visit  the  cabins  to  instruct  the  sick  and 
such  as  remained.  A  wound  in  her  foot  had  kept  Tegahkwita  at 
home.  Joy  lighted  iq>  her  countenance  as  the  missionary  entered. 
She  at  once  confided  to  him  her  desires,  the  long-treasured  wish  of 
her  heart  to  be  a  Christian,  the  opposition  of  her  family,  their  in- 
tention to  compel  her  to  marry,  to  which  she  was  strongly  dis- 
inclined. Delighted  as  the  missionary  was  to  have  discovered 
such  amplicity,  candor,  and  courage,  he  was  far  fix>m  hastening  her 
baptism.  The  winter  was  spent  in  instructing  her,  and  in  examining 
the  character  she  had  borne  till  then.  Her  courage  amid  petty  per- 
secution exalted  her  perfection,  and  after  witnessing  the  departure 
of  the  great  Mohawk,  whom  she  longed  to  follow,  she  was  baptized 
on  Easter  Sunday,  1676,  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  at  Ijaprairie. 

Faithful  to  her  conscience,  when  unaided  by  the  gospel  light 
Catharine  Tehgahkwita,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  now  gave  her 
soul  entirely  to  God.  Her  devotions,  her  austerities,  her  good 
works,  were  at  once  determined  upon  and  perseveringly  practised, 
in  ^ite  of  the  obstacles  raised  by  her  kindred.  Sundays  and  holi- 
days beheld  her  the  sport  of  their  hatred  and  cruelty :  refusing  to 
work  in  the  fields,  she  was  compelled  to  fast,  for  they  deprived  her 
of  food.  She  was  pointed  at  by  the  children,  and  called,  in  derision, 
^the  Christian."  A  furious  brave  once  dashed  into  the  cabin  to 
tomahawk  her,  but  awed  by  her  calm  and  dignified  mien  as  she 
knelt  to  receive  the  blow,  be  slunk  back  as  from  a  superior  being. 

This  was  not  enough :  calumny  now  raised  its  viper-head  against 
her,  and,  though  Father  James  was  convinced  of  her  innocence,  she 
still  had  much  to  suffer.  Amid  this  strife,  with  no  Catholic  ex- 
ample around  her,  deprived  of  all  sympathy,  she  longed  to  reach 
Laprairie  de  la  Madeleine,  and  even  those  convents  of  Ville  Marie 
and  Quebec,  of  which  she  had  heard.    Accordingly,  when  the  great 
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•f  kr  own  nlatmii  ihe  escaped,  Mumai^  bsr  mah^  Saooffmng 
W  ffighti  pnuwad  h»|Miiiidiorh(Brdailiiiuliuii,«DdpMwd  wMun 
ft  fnr  itopft  of  hflr  pboe  of  eoooMlmfliiii 

Deprited  ihos  of  tbe  fidraife  bloMom  m  bu  niM 
berrilfe  eontiinied  lii»  Ubon  at  fiapghnawi^  Bh^aa,  at  T!ih 
BMBtogiWB,  iTM  veplioed,  in  1679,  bj  Father  Faam  VaillaDt  dn 
Onerik^  who  aaemi  to  have  oootiinied  it  tiU  tbe  ckie  of  1^^ 
ft  hostile  qpkit  began  to  eifinee  itvel^  attributable^  in  some  degree, 
to  Ek^j^Mh  infloenoe.  Mostof  1he<aiiistian%too,had  enugrated, 
and  it  iras  probably  deemed  better  to  lea^e  it  ior  a  time,  as  war 
was  about  to  oommenoe  with  the  western  oaatona.*  Whateter 
was  the  pteoise  time  or  oanse  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  misMoiiarini^ 
it  was  final;  for,  as  we  shall  see^  ihey  never  returned,  though  Fa- 
ther Vailhnt,  at  a  later  period,  made  an  inefibotoal  effort  to  reach 
his  ^nrmer  neophyteB.f 


•  In  the  MDsas  of  1681,  Poor^s  Paris  Doe.  III.  88,  the  JesnitB  among  the 
Iroqiioie  are  put  down  at  ten,  which  muet  have  incdaded  lay-brothers,  yet 
shows  that  the  missions  were  still  oontinned  on  the  original  footing.  De  la 
Baire  held  his  coundl  of  wsr  in  October,  168S. 

t  Father  James  Brayas,  apparently  of  Lyons,  one  of  those  moat  connected 
with  the  last  Mohawk  mission,  arrived  at  Quebec  on  the  8d  of  August,  1666, 
and  on  the  14th  of  July  following  set  out  for  the  Mohawk.  After  laboring 
flBDong  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  and  Onondagas,  he  was  stationed  at  Bant  St. 
Louis.  He  was  Superior  of  all  the  missions  Arom  1698  to  1699,  was  envoy  to 
Boston  in  1700,  to  Onondaga  in  1701  and  1702.  His  death  was  snbaeqnent 
to  1708.  He  was  the  best  philologist  of  the  Mohawk  language,  and  oompUed 
many  yaluable  works  on  it  and  in  iL  Hennepin  journeyed  fh>m  Quints  to 
the  Mohawk  to  copy  his  dictionary,  and  Cotton  Mather  had  a  oopy  of  his 
Iroquois  Catechism  in  his  hands.— i£i^.  CMtU,  HmmtpmU  JHtcomtt^.  Of 
theae  there  still  exist  in  manuscript,  **  Baemet  A^hUtm,''^  radical  worda  of  the 
Mohawk  language,  a  French  Mohawk  Dictionary,  and  a  Mohawk  Catechism ; 
the  former  of  which,  a  predous  philological  work,  haa  been  loaned  to  me  by 
the  Bey.  J.  Maroonz,  the  praaent  pastor  of  Caughaawsga,  or  8ant  St.  Louis, 
ontheStLawTenoe. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THS    nOQUOIS  MISSION— (oONTDnjXD.) 

I.  Tta  OraiDA  IfflHOH— Its    ■terffltT— C<mfln«noe»-OoiiTenl<ni»— lfi]«t  soMetdt 

BrnjM— His  long  apoetolAte. IL  Ths  Onovi>AQA  ICnnov—Oarator  and  hit  labon 

— Mltot— Hto  akill  «od  ■aecew  Advice  of  Garaoonti^Oyerthrow  of  wonbip  of 
Agre*koa6— Meeting  of  Iroqaois  mlMionarlee  at  Onondaga— Baptlam  of  6anoontt6  ak 
Qoebee— HIa  flnaneM  at  Onondaga— Hia  eflbrti  ft»r  Ghiiatianttj— A  Hnron  miaaioBarj 
—Father  John  de  LamberrlUe  aaeeeeda  MUet— 0araeontl6;  hit  aioknees,  reeoTerr. 
TWt  to  Frontcnae,  fervor,  final  alckneM  and  death— Bmyaa  at  Onondaga— The  lam- 

hwfUea^ IIL  Txn  Oatvoa  Maaiov- F.  Stephen  de  Carheil— HJa  unavailing  bihon 

— Aflllotlona— Falla  sick— Soooeoded  bj  Baffeix— Becovers  and  retnma— ConvOTsion 

of  Saonichiogwan— Expulsion  of  deOarhelL lY.  Tarn  Shtma  Manex-Xaboia  of 

Fiemin— Bneeeeded  by  Oamler— The  Hnron  Chrlatiana— Peril  of  the  miision^riea— 
Fathers  Baffeix  and  Plemm— La  Salle,  and  the  efliset  of  hla'vlait— Expntrion  of  the 


L — ^The  Oneida  Mission. 

The  Oneida  miasicni,  founded  by  Father  Bruyas,  never  repaid 
the  toil  of  the  i^Mstolic  men  employed  upon  it  This  cUn  was 
ever  noted  fi>r  its  intractable,  ungovernable  sfmt,  evinced  even  in 
the  concerns  of  the  league.  To  the  £aith  they  were  always  opposed 
When  Bnxytia  begsn  his  mission,  the  Mohegans  and  Coneetogues 
both  pressed  the  Oneidas  so  hard  that  &mine  desolated  the 
canton.  Still  no  change  was  operated  in  their  hearts ;  even  some 
CfarisdaDs  apostatized ;  and  the  missionazy,  living  on  dried  frogs 
and  herbs,  had  no  consolation  but  the  baptism  of  some  dying  chil- 
dren, and  the  piety  of  a  few  old  Christians.*  During  other  years 
he  was  in  constant  peril  from  the  intoxicated  braver ;  for  atone  time, 
in  lees  than  three  months  sixty  casks  of  rum  were  consumed  in  one 
village.  At  such  periods  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  a  kind  of 
hermitage  by  the  lake,  or  even  to  Onondaga. 

•  BeL  16S8-0,  p.  80. 
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On  Ghrkftmn  dqr,  1669»li8  fcrUia  link  lime  iMftind  m  adril 
in  health;  forhithotooidjUiedjmgyOrthepriniier  at  theii^^ 
had  received  the  aacrameiit  Ginng  H  all  the  pomp  hk  povertf 
permitted,  he  drew  crowdi  to  hk  ohqMly  and  from  mom  to  ni^ 
preached  and  mttnioted.*  No  conTOnBom^  howefer,  iiUowed 
thk  commftnoement;  and,  aa  deadi  gradnallf  tfahmed  the  little 
band  of  old  Hmoii  Ghikliam^  i^ere  seemed  no  hope  of  efwtBal 

In  1671  his  Sapeiion,  ooDadooi  of  hia  worth,  appointed  Um 
Superior  of  the  hognoia  nuanoaa;  and  Brtym,  aummnning  Father 
IClet  tnm  Ommdaga  to  supply  hn  plaoe,  proceeded  to  the  llb- 
hasrk.  Joit  befiffe  his  departoie  he  had,  daring  an  idle  aaaaonm 
the  jtaftf  begvQ  a  aeries  of  confivenoet  which  were  wdl  attended, 
and  prodnced  a  reault  which  he  had  not  dared  to  anticipate.  Some 
aged  chiefs  embraced  the  faith,  and  such  a  sjnrit  of  inquiry  was 
excited  that  Milet  found  a  better  field  than  he  had  at  first  been  led 
to  expect  On  the  day  of  his  arrival  he  ba{>tized  a  djing  woman, 
and  soon  after  formed  a  regular  poDgr^;ation,  where  the  Lcnd's 
day  was  sanctified  by  the  celebration  <^  Mass,  while  from  the  choirs 
rose  the  alternate  chants  of  the  Huron  and  Oneida  Christaana.  The 
missionary  himself  became  so  popular,  that  he  too,  like  Pieironon 
the  Mohawk,  persuaded  the  sachenus  to  f^bid  all  invocation  of 
Agreskou6,  and  was  himself  invited  to  open  thdr  assembliea  by 
a  prayer  to  the  Maker  of  all  things.} 

The  sodality  of  the  Holy  Family,  founded  in  Canada  by  CSian- 
monot,  had  everywhere  produced  great  good.  Milet  established 
it  at  Oneida,  and  was  consoled  by  the  effect  it  jnoeuied.  The 
women  especially  became  more  fervent,  and  gained  others  to  the 
frith.  Sensible  of  the  danger  attending  union  with  nnbelieven^ 
Christian  maidena  and  widows  rejected  the  beat  marriages  in 
the  village  sooner  thm  peril  their  frith,  preferring  the  helpkn 

*  Bel.  1669-70,  p.  IW.        i  BeL  ISTO-l,  oh.  iL        |  BeL  mw,  MB. 
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and  degraded  state  of  lone  women  to  the  plenty  of  a  ehieftain's 
lodge.* 

In  1676y  he  converted  Soenreee,  a  chief  whose  manly  courage 
in  defence  of  the  £uth,  and  sealons  oppoeition  to  debauchery  and 
Tioe,  did  much  to  raise  the  character  of  the  Chri8tian6.f  BcNrne 
np  by  occasional  consolations  like  these,  Milet  continued  his  mis- 
sioo  till  the  prospect  of  a  war  became  too  certain  to  make  a  fat- 
ther  stay  prudent  He  was  then  recalled,  after  an  apoetolate  in 
the  canton  of  nearly  fourteen  years,  and  reached  the  camp  of  De 
la  Bane  in  July,  1684.  With  his  departure  closed  the  Oneida 
missioii,  half  restored,  indeed,  for  a  time,  by  his  long  captivity,  of 
which  we  shall  socm  ^aL 

n. — The  Onondaga  Mission. 

The  Onondaga  misoon  had  always  been  regarded  as  the  most 
promising  of  all,  and  the  attention  of  all  friends  of  the  mission 
turned  naturally  to  it.  The  influence  of  Garaconti^  seemed  to 
insoie  the  triumph  of  the  gospel  Gamier  began  his  labors  under 
happy  auspices,  but  soon  found  that  the  hopes  were  too  sanguine. 
The  knowledge  of  the  faith  implanted  by  the  miasionariee  of  Ga- 
nentaa  had  almost  died  away  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
Onondaga&  Dreams  ruled  the  land.  The  Hurons  alone  were  to 
be  relied  upon ;  and  the  first  care  of  Gamier  was  to  revive  their 
tevor,  and  baptize  the  captive  and  prisoner,  whom  he  found 
means  to  instract  Milet  came  at  last  to  his  relief;  and  possess- 
ing great  fiicility  for  languages,  soon  acquired  the  Onondaga  suffi- 
ciently to  catechize.^  In  the  following  year,  Milet  was  left  alone, 
Gamier  having  proceeded  to  the  Seneca  country  to  aid  Frcmin  in 
that  populous  tribe.  Milet,  to  whom  the  Onondagas '  gave  the 
name  Teharonhiagannra,  **  The  one  who  looks  up  to  heaven,"  un- 

♦  Bel.  1672-8,  MS. 

t  Stilt  present,  1895,  MS. ;  BeL  167S,  MS.  X  Bel.  166S-9,  p.  87. 
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iteLKHnclumelerimp.  Ubftdri^Hkyl 
dnoiigii  tbe  streeti  gathered  the  old  and  yon^g  to  Int  lodges  Mi 
1h«%  by  ipnbolio  proaMrt^betei  of  wunpoiii,  nd  other  devieo^ 
•nouioedthefidthb  On  the  ^ifHraMdb  of  GhrietniMi  ho  gwo  m- 
ilraotioMOQthe<:koelioo,the  IMmtj,  the  LMHiutioo,  Ixrih  Mi 
SBMBoii  of  CSnvt^aiid  demNmoedthe  wonUpof  Agndkoo^aBd 
ofdnnHL  Theeedemnidatkwelhjrtprodnoed their efiect  Henee- 
farwwd  ho  opened  thoir  comiflib  with  pnyer. 

GuneontM,  mioiii*  for  the  oontenion  of  the  tribe^  ndmed 
IQet  to  inetruot  the  old,  and  not  give  all  hie  tfano  to  the  yoong; 
Deligfated  at  the  oppottaaiij^  lOkt  offiaiod  to  begin  the  nest  8«n* 
day,  and  Ganooiiti6  invited  all  to  a  feaat  The  oabin  ifaa  adened 
with  all  the  skill  the  time  permitted.  A  fine  wampmn  belt  hnng 
in  the  middle  of  the  wall,  with  a  map  of  the  worid  on  one  wk^ 
and  a  picture  of  St  Loaie  on  the  other.  Below  the  belt,  on  a 
table  covered  with  a  crimson  doth,  was  a  Bible,  and  npon  it  a 
erocifix,  with  emblems  ci  superstition  below. 

When  the  guests  had  assembled,  Qaraoonti^  addressed  them, 
explaining  the  object  of  the  feast  Then  Milet  himself  dedared 
the-greatness  of  the  one  true  God,  adored  by  both  king  and  pea- 
sant, the  Creator  of  all,  the  Master  of  life  and  death,  and,  with 
every  axgument,  inculcated  the  necessity  of  serving  him.  Hie 
sachems  listened  with  pleasure,  and  regularly  convened  to  hear 
him,  so  that -by  Christmas  he  was  obliged  to  increase  his  chapel, 
and  borrowing  the  bell  of  the  old  mission  at  Ganentaa,  rang  it  fior 
the  sachems  aud  braves,  while  the  children,  answering  a  amaller 
one,  sang  as  they  ran  along — ^  There  is  but  one  God,  the  maslar 
of  life.**  *^  In  heaven  are  all  good  things,  and  endless  happiness: 
in  hell,  fire  and  eternal  torments.** 

When  insulted,  Milet,  by  assuming  a  high  tone,  was  aoon  re- 
spected, and  the  medidne-men  quailed  before  him,  fiw  his  wit  wai 
keen.  His  presence  was  a  sure  stop  to  their  incantations.  Some- 
times they  exduded  him,  but  he  appealed  to  the  saohomHi  and 
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di0f  wera  eondamned.  In  that  ocmncil,  Qaraooiiti6y  to  appease 
him,  rBOiiiidad  him  thai  Agreskou^  was  no  longer  mentioned^  and 
all  pfomiaed  to  pievent  imprq^r  dances,  ot  public  honor  to 
dreama.  An  effort  was  indeed  made  in  fiivor  of  Uie  dd  costoms; 
hat  Milet  at  last  prevafied,  though  he  could  not  auppress  the  Oo' 
nonhouaroiai  a  sort  of  camival,  producGve  of  great  disorder.* 

In  August,  1669,  Uie  Superior  of  the  Iroquois  missions  sum- 
moned all  the  Fathers  to  meet  at  Onondaga;  and  Eremin  from 
Qandachiragou,  Gamier  from  Gandougarae  (both  Seneca  towns), 
^nyas  frxim  Oneida,  Pierron  frKun  the  Mohawk,  and  de  Carheil 
from  Cayuga,  all  joined  Milet  at  Onondaga.  After  a  short  time 
qpent  in  prayer,  and  the  sohice  afforded  by  each  other's  company, 
after  so  long  a  banishment  from  ciyilized  life,  Uiey  drew  up  a  uni- 
form plan  ibr  their  missions^  and,  aided  by  each  other's  lights  and 
suggestions,  after  six  days'  deliberation,  returned  to  their  solitary 
posta  to  resume  their  toil  amid  the  motley  population  of  the  Iro- 
quda  towns,  peopled  by  fragments  of  conquered  tribes,  often  out- 
numbering in  the  maas  the  native  Iroquois. 

The  Hurons,  who  throughout  formed  a  large  body,  were  the 
gieat  oonsolatiim  of  the  missionaries.  Here  one  would  meet  an 
old  Christian  like  Francis  Tehoronhiongo,  who,  baptized  in  his 
own  land  by  the  martyred  Brebeuf,  afterwards  a  host  of  Father 
Le  Moyne,  had  never,  for  twenty-seven  years,  missed  his  prayers, 
and,  though  without  a  spiritual  guide  during  most  of  that  long 
captivity,  had  brought  up  his  family  in  the  practice  of  piety.f 
Here  a  Huron  woman  converts  her  Iroquois  husband,  and  inspires 
him  with  such  a  desire  for  baptism,  that  he  sets  out  for  Montreal, 
and  meeting  a  missionary,  bursts  into  a  chant  of  joy  and  triumph. 


•  Bel.  16«i-70,  p.  SOT. 

t  This  ezoellent  man  sabeeqaendy  removed  to  the  Salpitian  miBeion,  at 
the  Hoantain  of  Montreal,  and  died  there  at  an  advanced  age.  He  was 
boned  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the  fort  still  or  quite  reoently  standing,  at 
what  is  oaOed  the  Priests'  Esrm. 
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WMe  fl>  miwioMM  flwi  pwwrf  tt»  uriti  my, 
i«ped«tQiieb6o  die  frdt  of  their  toa  ▲  mote  oonmittBd  tj 
eome  Frenoh  iiiiaeneiite  on  n  Iroqnoie  cUe(  and  iwllwinna  be- 
tween tbe  cutone  anddie  OCUwai^  led  toenaeMmfalyof  ehMi 
«t  dm*  ei^.  Gmooiid6  wt  out  with  Oe  depBtke  of  all  the 
weetem  cutatm^  exoepi  tbe  Seneoa^  wb»  wen  naOj  tbe  cftad- 
iogpertf. 

After  ft  kng  end  impoitent  eoniBronee,  tbe  Governor  i eiiumi 
peeoe,  end  ordered  tlw  prieonen  taken  |gr  tbe  Benecae  tobeie- 
Btoted.  Iq  tbe  oonne  of  tbe  treatyy  Gaiaoottti6  mve^{faed  in  no 
meaearod  tenne  againat tbe  mannerm  wbioh  tbe Ottftwaa treated 
their  miaBionarieBy  whoee  real  and  devotodneos  be  ealogiaed  in  the 
faigfaeet  tenna.  He  then  dechued  hk  love  for  Ghzktianitj,  hk 
long  examination  of  it  in  theofy  and  praotioe,  and  at  laat|  tsnii^ 
to  the  Bishc^,  Bolicited  baptism.  Sadden  as  this  dedaiation  was, 
it  WHS  not  unexpected.  His  long  attention  to  the  inatmotions 
of  the  miflsionarieB,  his  well-known  purity  of  life,  his  aeal  for 
the  convenion  of  his  countiymen, — all  induced  the  prelate  to 
comply. 

The  ceremony  was  perfonned  with  great  solemnity  in  tbe 
Cathedral  of  Quebec,  before  an  assemblage  such  as  the  French 
settlements  alone  could  show.  In  that  pile,  all  feudal  in  its  archi- 
tecture, amid  the  descendants  of  the  crusaderB,  men  of  noble  line- 
age in  the  olden  world,  amid  Hurons  from  Montmorency,  Tionon- 
tates  fix>m  Mackinaw,  Mohegans  from  the  Hudson,  Algonqoins 
from  the  8t  Lawrence,  Chippeways  from  Lake  Superior,  and  Ln>- 
quois  from  every  tribe  along  the  Mohawk  and  G^iesee,  stood 
Garaconti6  to  receive  baptism  at  the  hands  ci  Laval,  as  the  chief- 
tain Clovia  did  centuries  before  at  the  hands  of  Bemy.  With 
calm  attention,  he  followed  the  rite.  Clear  and  distinct  were  his 
responses  as  to  the  doctrines  he  would  embrace,  poeitive  to  stern- 
ness itself  his  declaration  of  adherence  to  Christianity.  Then, 
amid  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  of  Fort  St  Lonii^  with  the  Gover 
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nor  Btanding  by  as  Bis  sponsor,  the  waters  of  biq)t]8m  flowed  on 
Ills  head,  and  tlie  greatest  Iroquois  of  the  epoch,  the  virtnid  head 
of  the  league,  was  now  the  Christian  Daniel  Garaconti^  * 

Ere  long  he  was  in  hia  native  Onondaga,  already  the  head  of 
the  Christian  party,  now  himself  a  Christian.  Accustomed  here- 
tofore to  preside  at  various  ceremonies  and  rites  peculiar  to  the 
tribes,  and  of  a  superstitious  or  doubtful  character,  he  announced 
his  resolution  to  take  no  part  io  them.  The  saturnalia  in  Feb- 
roary,  in  honor  of  TharonhiawagoD,  were  disregarded  by  him,  and 
when  the  subject  of  the  Onnonhouaroia  was  taken  up  in  the  conn- 
oil,  he  rose  and  said :  ^  You  know  my  sentiments  on  this  p5int  I 
have  but  to  tell  you,  once  and  for  all,  I  am  a  Christian.''  With 
these  words,  he  left  the  cabin,  and  the  council  broke  up  without 
any  action  on  the  subjectf 

This  conduct  produced  a  great  change,  for  his  influence  was 
great,  recognized  even  by  the  English  governors  of  New  York, 
who  asked  his  mediation  to  efiect  a  peace  between  the  Mohawks 
and  Mohegans.  At  Onondaga,  several  who  had  held  out  against 
their  convictions  from  pride  or  other  human  motives,  now  came 
fixrward ;  and  Oaracontid  was  soon  able,  by  the  conversion  of  his 
wife,  to  render  his  cabin  entirely  Christian.^ 

On  returning  from  a  council  at  Quebec  and  in  one  at  Albany, 
Garaoonti^  nobly  professed  his  resolve  to  live  up  to  the  doctrines 
which  he  had  embraced.  In  a  dangerous  illness  which  surprised 
him  soon  after  his  return,  he  rejected  all  the  superstitions  of  the 
medicine-men,  and  when,  without  his  knowledge,  one  superstitious 
rite  was  performed  in  his  cabin,  he  no  sooner  knew  of  it  than  he 
became  inconsolable.  ^  Alas  I"  said  he,  ^what  will  Teharonhiar 
gannra  (Milet)  say  of  me  ?     He  will  think  me  a  hypocrite ;  but  I 

♦  Rcl.  1669-70,  ch.  ii. 

t  This  circumstance  sconiB  to  show  that  he  was  really  a  saohem,  and  not 
merely  an  orator,  an  Lafitau  avers. 
X  Uel.  1670-1,  p.  65. 


an  kimmtw  OAXBDUO 

t»nfa|M." 

On  ev«rjr  oeoanon  whsro  aa  myiftijlj  cflmdi  he  nwed  hii 
v«M•lbrtllefittll^Mlatvlledkl«tM<||ln4 
of  flro  bnndnd  dflpntmof  difieniifc  tribs^  mwobUmI  to.tMai  witk 
da  Conreelfe^  aal  «t  iriuoh  Iw  wm  prownt  a*  Irafooii  depotjr  to 
diAOtteww.* 

On  .his  n/banifh^inmmooamf$aBMlfmwnkfm  * 

depotf  Aara.  Loda  TModachona  had  for  twenty  yaam  baea 
'^Dogiqaa,^  or  ohkf  of  the  prajoi^  in  tho  Bonn  mfawn  at  Qna- 
beOi  Inanapoaioliciipiri^haiiowiKOceadadtothalioqiiokoafr 
^  to  eshort  the  tribet  to  ambiaoa  the  Ghiiatian  reUgion.  Bk 
L  waa  not  nnfrnitftd.  He  and  his  oompaaioM  were  joj- 
fa&j  weleomed  as  valuable  auxiliaries  by  Falh^r  John  de  laanber- 
TiUe  at  Onondaga.  Their  days  were  spent  in  instnictioDa  to  sneh 
as  could  come,  but  in  the  evening  they  gathered  all  around  theaiL 
Extending  their  labors  to  Oneida  and  the  Mohawk,  they  met  with 
equal  success.  '*  They  have  changed  the  face  of  my  little  church," 
writes  Bruyas,  from  the  MohawL  *^  A  man  like  the  fervent  I£n- 
BODskwen  would  be  worth  two  missionaries  like  me."  Jdm  de 
Lamberville  was  now  at  Onondaga,  a  companion,  then  successor 
to  MUet,  enjoying  the  lalxHs  of  the  latter,  who  had  given  the  mis- 
sion a  regular  form,  jmd  freed  the  Christians  from  all  intozicati<m 
and  debauchery ;  these  being,  in  feet,  matters  of  publio  penanosu 
Of  extending  the  feith  by  the  conversion  of  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  de 
Lamberville  wrote  despondingly.  ''To  com^ert  the  upper  Iro- 
quoisy"  says  he,  **  we  should  have  to  undertake  to  roduce  them  by 
two  arms — one  of  gold  and  the  other  of  steel :  I  mean^  gain  them 
by  presents,  and  subdue  them  by  fear  of  arms.  The  missionaiies 
have  neither  the  charms  of  the  one  nor  the  strength  d  the  other." 

Oaraconti6  was  their  stay.    After  his  baptism,  he  never  com- 

■■ 
•  B«L  isn-a. 
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mitted  »  witfiil  fkulty  and,  in  i^ite  of  the  damors  of  a  fidthful  but 
BCoMing  wife,  showed  in  the  woods  of  America  a  character  worthy 
of  the  primitive  Church,  bj  the  wondrous  union  of  magnanimous 
yiitues,  and  Uioee  "  litUe  virtues'*  which  give  peace  and  confidence 
to  all  around. 

His  religicm  drew  upon  him  taunts  and  even  menaces  from  the 
dissolute  youth ;  but  his  acknowledged  superiority  as  the  cleatat 
head  and  best  statesman  in  the  cantons,  still  made  him  revered 
by  all  the  leading  men.  In  1672,  he  was  prostrated  by  a  danger- 
ous malady,  and  the  anxious  sachems-  gathered  around  his  couch 
to  hear  his  dying  counsels,  his  political  testament  Milet  and  de 
Lamberville,  who,  like  most  of  the  n^issionaries,  possessed  some 
medical  knowledge,  frequently  called  into  requisition,  succeeded 
by  their  care  in  restoring  him  to  health,  and  he  soon  after  set  out 
witii  other  deputies  to  meet  Frontenae  at  Cataracouy^  where  that 
governor,  wishing  their  consent  to  erect  a  fort,  had  summoned 
them,  in  July,  1678. 

Two  hundred  in  &ct  came,  and  Frontenae,  attended  by  Feneloa 
and  lyUrfid,  ui^ged  them  to  embrace  the  £uth.  **  Children  T'  ex- 
claimed the  French  governor,  ^  children  of  the  Onondagas,  Mo- 
hawks, Oneidas,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas !  I  cannot  give  you  any 
advice  more  important  or  more  profitable  to  you  than  to  exhott 
yon  to  become  Christians,  and  to  adore  the  same  Qod  as  we.  He 
18  the  sovereign  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  absolute  master  of 
your  lives  and  properties,  who  hath  created  you,  who  preserves 
you,  who  furnishes  you  with  food  and  drink,  who  can  send  death 
among  you  in  a  moment,  inasmuch  as  he  is  almighty,  and  acts  as 
he  willeth,  not  like  men  who  require  time,  but  in  an  instant,  and 
at  a  word.  In  fine,  ho  can  render  you  happy  or  miserable,  as  he 
pleases.  This  God  is  called  Jesus,  and  the  Black-gowns  here, 
who  are  his  ministers  and  interpreters,  will  teach  you  to  know 
him,  whenever  you  are  so  di^>06ed.  I  leave  them  among  you 
and  in  your  villages  only  to  teach  you.    I  therefore  desire  that 
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the  injnriei  done  them  as  penonaly  irndponiA  then 
Sadieniel  give  herein  an  ezampfe  to  yoor  ohildren,  m  joar  jndg- 
xnent  must  be  sounder  than  thein^  or,  at  leasts  if  yon  be  not  db- 
poaed  to  become  Chiistiani,  do  not  preveot  them  becoming  ao^ 
and  learning  the  prayer  of  that  great  God,  which'  the  Black-gowaa 
wiU  teach  them,  and  his  commandments." 

^  the  aid  of  Gareoonti^  EOher  de  lambenriile  oonvecfeed 
another  chief  of  rank,  long  oonfinoed,  but  too  addicted  to  dieama 
and  sapentitlons  to  obtain  the  fiivor  of  tasptisni.  Rieknoss  al  last 
showed  him  the  ineffioacy  of  the  arts  of  the  medicinaHDen.  He 
became  a  sincere  believer,  and  gmfs  up  all  his  treaaored  dkis  or 
Aanna.  More  consoling  to  the  misaonaiy,  howeret^  ifaa  the 
death  of  a  poor  blind  woman,  mangled  and  mutilated  by  an  infr> 
briate,  and  abandoned  by  all.  Nweed  and  tended  by  the  nussion- 
ary,  she  made  her  time  of  suffering  a  canticle  of  hope,  and  expired 
bathed  in  the  sweetest  joy.* 

Soon  after,  Garaconti^  again  opposed  the  superstitions  and 
dances,  and,  as  before,  did  much  to  check  them.  His  piety  was 
undiminished.  Though  his  cabin  was  half  a  league  from  the 
chapel,  he  attended  mass  regularly,  with  his  wifia^  and  caught  a 
severe  cold  while  going  to  the  midnight  mass  on  Christmaa-dsy, 
in  the  year  1676.f  It  soon  proved  serious,  and  he  prepared  for 
death.  On  that  festival  he  had,  as  if  ^neseeing  his  speedy  release 
from  bis  labors,  taken  up  a  picture  of  our  Loitl,  at  the  feast  which 
he  gave  in  honor  of  the  day,  and  covering  it  with  kisses^  ex- 
claimed :  **  Behold  the  true  Mastv  of  our  lives  I  Our  dreams  do 
not  give  us  long  life.  Jesus,  bom  of  a  virgin !  thou  art  peeriess 
in  beauty !  Grant  that  we  may  sit  near  thee  in  heaven.  C^iris- 
tians,  remember  what  we  promised  him  in  baptism." 

•  JUL  lara-s,  MB.  f  Bd.  lire. 
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As  his  pulmonary  disease  declared  itself  by  the  blood  he  raised, 
he  went  to  the  inissionary,  exclaimed  "  I  am  dead  T  and  made 
what  he  intended  as  a  last  general  confession,  Avith  every  mark  of 
sincere  piety.  Anxious  to  save  so  valuable  a  life,  the  missionary 
lavished  every  care  upon  him ;  but  the  health  of  the  sachem  of 
Onondaga  had  been  broken  by  constant  labors  and  -fetigues,  for 
he  had  been  employed  on  every  embassy  of  note  from  the  Onon- 
dagas  for  many  years,  and  figured  constantly  at  Albany,  New 
York,  Cataracouy,  and  Quebec, — the  zealous  friend  of  the  French, 
the  ardent  and  impetuous  child  of  the  Catholic  Church; 

When  he  found  his  death  near  at  hand,  he  gave  his  last  coun- 
sels to  his  fiunily,  and  ordering  his  death-banquet  to  be  prepared, 
invited  to  it  the  sachems  and  chiefs  of  Onondaga.  In  his  address, 
he  exhorted  them  to  live  in  peace  with  the  French,  and  to  turn 
their  arms  against  the  distant  Ontwagannha ;  to  become  Chris- 
tians, and  to  banish  liquor  from  the  canton.  Then,  turning  to  the 
missionary,  he  said :  ^  Write  to  the  Oovemor  that  he  loses  the 
best  servant  he  had  in  the  cantons  of  the  Iroquois ;  and  I  pray  my 
Lord  Bishop,  who  baptized  me,  and  all  the  misBionaries,  to  pray 
that  my  stay  in  purgatory  may  not  be  long."  - 

After  this,  he  gave  the  missionary  directions  for  his  burial,  and 
then  prepared  for  his  last  passage.  His  agony  was  brie^  and,  as 
it  came  on,  he  exclaimed — ^  Onne  ouage  che  ca" — ^Behold,  I  die  I 
Then  all  fell  on  their  knees,  and  amid  their  prayers  he  expired. 
Contrary  to  custom,  he  was,  as  he  had  requested,  buried  in  a 
coffin,  in  an  ordinary  grave,  and  this  was  surmounted  by  a  lofty 
cross,  that  all  might  see  frt>m  afar,  and  remember  thatDaniel  Gar- 
aconti6  was  a  Christian.  No  clothes,  no  bow,  no  hatchet  was 
buried  in  his  grave :  it  was  like  that  of  a  white  man. 

Thus  closed  the  career  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in 
Jndian  annal% — eminent  as  a  Christian  statesman,  a  friend  of  his 
race,  and  an  ardent  laborer  in  the  cause  of  their  civilization.  A 
true  friend  of  peace,  he  more  than  once  saved  Canada  from  a  de,so- 
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hH^msr.    1biiidiioeliaooBiitiyiiMBtoUki>irUiideM^h«e» 
hiwmi  manj  Bnropean  Imfaitai  and,  thoog^  adfaBoad  in  yeH% 
iNgin  to  leva  to  read  and  wrifeBi  and  aetuDj  BMidB  oowidaniMa 
pragma.    IHandly  to  die  Reiieh  from  the  finti  ai^ 
fhebeaidy  of  Oiriakiaiiity,  vlioas  inh^^ 
loDg  kepi  akK<  aiid  beCmfed  ao  agn  of  oonvanio^ 
ho  daemad  himaaTf  Mi  loAeiaBtly  airaie  of  the  obiigatkaa  hm- 
poBod  lif  bqptkni,  or  j^eeanse  lie  dktnMtad  hk  own  atranglh;  bat 
triien  onoe  ho  bad  leeamd  tlie  ohanusler  of*  Ouialuui,  ho  i 
awenred,  and  hk  fUeKiy  won  even  the  admiiation  of  the. 
of  New  Toik^  afthonghy  on  one  oooanon,  Ua  aeal^  pcovofad  bj 
the  tannti  then,  ai  now,  often  lamiched  bf  the  ignonnii  and 
riDjat  the  frith  of  the  migorilj  of  CShiktian^  led  Urn  to  ants 
die  meeting-hooM  at  Albaa j,  aid  kneel  down  to  aay  Ua  beadu 
When  commanded  to  leave  by  the  deigyman,  he  pdgnantlj  re- 
joined— ^^  What  I  will  joa  not  let  men  pmy  in  thia  home  of  Godf 
Ton  cannot  be  Christians;  yon  do  not  love  the  prayer.'^ 

BSs  death  was  heard  of  with  grief  by  the  missionariea  and  the 
entire  French  colooy ;  and  even  the  English  de^^ored  the  loss  of  a 
great  aod  good  man,  though  not  an  adherent  of  their  cause. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Oaraoonti^,  Father  Bmyas,  the  Sope- 
lior,  obliged  to  leave  the  Mohawk,  replaced  Father  Jdm  de  Lam- 
borille  at  Onondaga^f  about  1679 ;  but  his  stay  was  shorty  tor 
Father  John  so<«  returned,  and  was  joined  by  his  broths  JaoMs 
from  the  Mohawk,  and  they  were  together  when  the  pdidoal  hori- 
lon  darkened,  and  the  policy  of  Dongan  drove  them,  last  of  the 
missionaries,  from  the  land  of  the  IroqucHs. 

*^  B«l.  167S-a.  t  BaL  l«7a-9,  MB. 
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m. — ^Thx  Catuoa  Mission. 

Hie  miflBiGn  among  the  Cayugas  was,  as  we  have  seen,  founded 
hy  Father  Stephen  de  Carheil,  who  accompanied  Milet  to  Oncm- 
daga  in  1668,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Cayuga.  Father  Ren6 
Menard  had  began  a  miasioD  there  in  the  time  of  St  Mary's  of 
Oanentaa,  but  scarce  a  trace  of  his  kbors  remained,  except  in  a 
few  Christians,*  and  the  good-wiU  and  friendly  disposition  of  Saon- 
chiogwan.  Daring  the  present  period,  ihe  history  of  the  mission 
is  a  history  of  the  ahnost  fruiUees  labors  of  de  Carheil ;  fat  though 
he  spoke  the  Cayuga  with  elegance  and  ease,  possessed  Uie 
greatest  missionaiy  talent,  and  was  regarded  by  French  and 
Indians  as  a  saint  «nd  a  genius,  he  never  made  more  than  a  small 
nnmber  of  converts.!  Arriving  at  Cayuga  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1668,  he  raised  a  chapel  on  the  9th,  and  dedicated  it  to  St. 
Joseph,  ^th  a  knowledge  of  the  Huron,  which  all  could  under- 
stand, he  began  his  instructions,  and,  though  at  first  scarce  ve- 
gaided,  by  his  courage  in  acting  as  sentinel  in  times  ci  danger, 
and  accompanying  them  when  attacked  by  the  Conestogues,  he 
won  their  esteem.  Reducing  the  Cayuga  language  to  roots  or 
radical  words,  he  soon  began  to  use  that  dialect,  and  drew  up  his 
fennula  of  baptism  in  it 

Hiree  viUagee — Goiogouen,  Eiohere,  and  Onnontare— were  the 
djects  of  his  care.  In  all  he  found  Hurons,  some  of  them  Chris- 
tians, eager  to  profit  by  his  ministry,  others  inveterate  psgans. 
One  of  these  latter  had  a  daughter  at  the  point  of  death.  In  vain 
de  Carheil  sought  to  baptize  her.  The  father  sternly  refused: 
**  You  speak  as  Echon  did  in  our  country.  He  killed  men  by 
water,  and  you  too  wish  to  do  the  same.''  Expelled  from  the 
cabin  at  the  coming  of  the  medicine-men,  he  burst  into  tears,  and 
when  the  child  died  he  was  inconsolable.     ''All  that  night,"  he 

•  BeL  1669-70,  ch.  ix.  f  Charlev.  u.  185. 
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writei^^'myhflartwaBfiilloftaittonMai.  loouUiiotikeisliaffiiig 
ooDflUntly  beifore  me  die  k»  of  that  aouly  ivldch  I  lovedi  and 
wooid  hafe  sated,  but  wliioh  was  now  loit  Tlieii,  better  tluu 
•fer,  I  realiaed  the  afflictioa  of  the  heart  of  JeMM^  who  loved  A 
mei,  and  wiahed  to  save  theniy  yei  knew  the  prodigioai  mnltitiide 
of  those  who  should  be  lost"  80  infeteraie^  indeed,  was  tUi 
hatrad  of  COiiistiamty,  that  the  fcther  who  had  thm  kat  the  sod 
of  his  ehiU,  attributed  its  death  to  Oariieil,  and  soi^  hk  IiIbl 

WiUJk  other  sapentitbui  he  was  mote  soeoossftiL  These  he 
ridioaled,  and  often  tendered  so  absoid,  that  the  nek  were  ashamed 
tonsethetfL  His  plan  was  not  to  eigne,  but  to  seem  to  acggJesoB^ 
and  begin  a  ridiculons  jmjex  to  the  pretended  god. 

Ghadnallj  his  dbordi  began  to  inorease  in  nmnbessi  thoBi^ 
dowl J,*  and  sachems,  warrion,  women,  and  children  attended  hii 
catechism  dasBes,  and  disputed  for  his  little  prixeB.f  BaptismB  of 
adults,  some  obtained  only  after  great  exertion  and  triak,  b^^  to 
reward  and  console  him.^  Just  then  he  was  attacked  by  illnesB, 
and  was  compelled  to  return  to  Canada  in  1671.  Father  Peter 
Baffeix  was  sent  to  replace  him,  while  de  Carheil,  after  finding 
human  skill  unavailing,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  still  celebrated 
shrine  of  St  Anne\  and  obtained  a  deliverance  from  the  nervoos 
disorder  which  aflSicted  him.  On  this  he  returned  to  his  misrion, 
and  Raffeiz  proceeded  to  the  Seneca  country.  De  Carheil  found 
prejudice  still  deep-rooted  in  the  public  mind,  and  calumnieB  of 
eveiy  kind  spread  against  the  fiutk  Some  consoling  converrions, 
however,  among  others,  that  of  a  young  chie^  gladdened  his 
heart ;  but,  unfortunately,  murder  and  license  rendered  them  few 
indeed.  The  tribe,  as  a  tribe,  never  seem  to  have  had  any  char- 
acter for  firmness  or  decision.  His  mission,  it  is  true,  gare  the 
greatest  number  of  in&nt  baptisms,  the  mothers  readily  presenting 
their  children  when  dck,  so  that  here,  and  we  may  say  eveiy- 

♦  Bel.  1668-«,  p.  69.        f  Rel.  16S9-70,  p.  864.       X  BeL  1670-1,  p.  64. 
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where,  the  number  of  baptisms  is  no  criterion  of  the  success  of  the 
mission.* 

His  only  stay  was  the  chieftain  Saonchiogwan,  who,  though  in- 
ferior in  many  respects  to  GaraoonU^,  seconded  all  his  efforts. 
Like  the  hero  of  Onondaga,  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  which  he  had  learned  from  Menard  and  Chaumonot, 
as  now  from  de  Garheil,  for  all  had  been  his  guests.  He  was 
crafty,  politic,  and  shrewd,  and  though  he  had  solicited  baptism, 
it  was  deferred  by  the  cautious  missionary.  In  the  spring  of  1671, 
a  Seneca  embassy  was  sent  to  Quebec  to  restore  some  Pottawatar 
mies,  whom  the  braves  of  the  western  canton  had  surprised  in 
▼iolation  of  the  peace.  Tliis  embassy  wns  headed  by  Saonchiog- 
wan,  who^  after  concluding  the  negotiation,  solicited  baptism  from 
the  Bishop.  Instructed  and  examined  by  Chaumonot,  he  was 
found  sufSciently  grounded,  and  baptized  by  the  name  of  Louis, 
the  Intendant,  Talon,  being  his  godfather.  Inmiediately  after  a 
solemn  feast  was  given  in  his  name  to  the  Indians  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Quebecf 

The  Cayuga  misedon  continued  in  this  way  for  several  years,  un- 
mailced  by  any  striking  event ;  the  obstinate  and  haughty  spirit  of 
the  pe<^le  continuing  the  same  as  ever  till  about  1684,  when  de 
Garfaeil  was  plundered  of  every  thing  by  a  chief  named  Hop- 
chonasse,  and  driven  from  the  canton  by  two-others.^ 


•  KeL  1671-2 ;  1672-8,  MS. ;  1675,  MS. ;  2678-9,  MS.  f  Rel.  1670-1,  ch.  L 
X  Father  Stephen  de  Carheil  arrived  at  Quebec  on  the  6th  of  August, 
1666,  and  was  immediately  placed  with  the  Ilurons,  who  gave  him  the  name 
of  AondeehetA.  After  his  ezpulMion  from  Cayuga,  as  above  related,  he  was 
sent  to  the  Ottawa  mission,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  labored  there  for  many 
yean.  **  He  had  sacrificed  the  greatest  talents  in  the  hopes  of  bedewing 
Canada  with  his  blood — He  labored  there  indefatigably  for  more  than  sixty 
years — ^French  and  Indians  regarded  him  as  a  saint  and  a  genius  of  the 
highest  order.*'  As  a  philologist,  he  was  remarkable.  He  spoke  Huron 
and  Cayuga  with  the  greatest  elegance,  and  he  composed  valuable  works  in 
and  upon  both,  some  of  which  arc  still  extant.  Betuming  to  Quebec,  he 
died  there,  in  July,  1726,  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

13 
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IV.— Thk  Sknsoa  Mibbiov. 

Hie  Seneca  munon  ky  in  the  most  populous  of  the  cnitoiu^  and 
oflfered  the  greateBt  hopes  of  fluccen.*  One  town;  Gandongarae,  was 
composed  of  Hnrons,  Neutrals,  and  Onnc«tiogaB^  the  former  being  all 
the  survivors  of  the  missions  €i  St  Michael  at  the  town  of  Sono- 
naenrat^  and  St  John  the  Baptist,  at  the  town  of  Eontaiea  in 
Huronia.  During  the  missiim  of  St  Mary's  of  Ganmitaa,  Fatbsr 
C^anmoDOt  visited  them,  and  ravived  their  feelings  of  fidth.  When 
the  new  missioDS  were  well  begun,  Father  Fremin  left  the  Mohawk, 
and  on  the  first  of  November,  1668,  was  received  at  Sonnontouan 
as  an  ambassador.  He  came,  however,  as  a  nusaonaiy,  and,  build- 
ing a  chapel,  soon  began  his  ministry  ansong  the  Huions.  His 
labors,  as  envoy  of  Onontio,  were,  however,  needed:  attack  and 
reprisal  had  taken  place  between  the  Senecas  and  Ottawas,  and  aU 
Fremin's  exertions  were  needed  to  prevent  Seneca  war-parties  finon 
taking  the  field.  Fortunately,  Father  Allouez  soon  after  airived 
with  some  prisoners  taken  by  the  Ottawas,  whom  he  restored,  and 
thus  appeased  their  angcr,f  and  a  final  arrangement  was  made  by 
the  French  governor  at  the  council  whidi  witnessed  the  conversion 
of  Garaconti^.  In  the  summer  of  1 669,  Fremin,  as  Superior  of  the 
Iroquois  miasions,  called  the  meeting  at  Onondaga,  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  and,  finding  his  own  labors  too  great,  summoned 
Gamier  to  his  assistance,  and  assigned  him  the  town  of  Ganda- 

*  Having  givon  «pecimeD8  of  other  Iroquois  diolttcts,  we  add  that  of  th« 
Benecos  firom  Morgan^s  version  of  tho  New  Tostament,  Matt.  vi.  9 :  "  Girah- 
nih  gaoyah  gohshoh  chihdyoh  DayeaaahsaoDyook  heniaahaaiiandogahdih. 
10.  Idweh  nils  ne  eaiwahgeh  ne  dwanohdo  oeha  gwen  ni  yah :  Neh  kah  niit 
held  di  aamgoohdaah  nehhah  nlyawah  neyo  ai^'ahgeh  naeh  henidyahdaah 
ne  gaoyahgeh.  11.  Dagyoh  naga  wanishadeh  nahdewaniahage  nogwaahgwah. 
12.  Neh,  kuh,  neh  dondagwai  wah8ag?rus  nogwv  wanehakahah  naeh  niih 
hede  jukhiwahaagwahaeh  nokhiwanehagih.  18.  Sanoh  kah  nehhnh  hasg- 
waah  hadyogwah  nigodagah;  nehgwa  sho  dagwayahdohnook  hayahdadeh 
naahnigoctgah.** 

t  Rel.  1668-9,  p.  82. 
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ehingou,  where  that  miasioiiaiy  built  a  chapel  in  September,  while 
Fremin  himself  remained  at  Gandougarae.  In  both  places  mass 
was  said  daily,  and  the  Huron  catechists,  now  supported  by  the 
presence  of  a  missionary,  continued  with  new  zeal  the  labors  which 
had  hitherto  kept  the  £uth  alive.  James  Atondp  and  Francis 
Thofonhicmgo  were  especially  eminent  in  the  band  of  old  Huron 
GhristiaDS.  The  pagans  soon  recQived  the  attention  of  the  mis- 
flioDaries^  who  here,  as  elsewhere,  took  eyery  means  to  instruct  the 
prisoners  brou^  in  to  die.  Conestogues  were  frequently  bumt^ 
and  always  instructed  and  baptized,  and  Fremin  found  one  who 
had  received  some  instructions  in  Catholic  doctrine,  probably  from 
the  Maiyland.  Fathers.*  Gamier  had  meanwhile  nearly  perished, 
having  been  attacked  by  an  inebriate  at  Gandagaro ;  but  he  win- 
tered at  his  mission  of  Gandachiragou,  which  contained  only  three 
er  four  Christians,  studying  the  language,  compiling  a  dictionary, 
and  performing  such  missionary  duties  as  he  couldf 

The  next  year  Fremin  was  recalled  to  the  St  Lawrence,  and 
Gamier  was  left  alone  to  cope  with  the  labors  of  the  mission,  Bruyas 
■Qcceeding  as  Superior  of  all  tiie  Iroquois  missions.  New  diffi- 
culties crowded  around  Gamier ;  the  village  of  Gandougarae,  or 
fit  Michael's,  was  burnt,  and  in  the  conflagration  the  missionary 
lost  his  chapel  and  all  that  it  contained ;  but  the  zeal  of  the 
Chrisdans  repaired  all :  prayers  were  now  said  publicly  morning 
and  evening  in  all  the  towns ;  the  Christians  sternly  refused  all 
participation  in  superstitious  rites ;  and  many,  whom  pride  had  kept 
firom  professing  Christianity,  began  to  yield.];  Soon  after  the 
aachems  ci  Gandachiragou  publicly  declared  their  wish  to  pray  to 
God,  and  Gamier  conceived  hopes  of  effecting  a  great  change ;  but 


*  ThM6  ConestognM,  commonly  called  by  the  French  Oandastogoee,  or, 
■hotter,  Andastee,  were,  in  all  probability,  the  Snsqaehannas ;  and  might 
thus  have  been  objects  of  the  care  of  the  Jesuits  of  Maryland. 

t  Bel.  1669-70,  p.  288. 

I  Kel.  1670-1,  oh.  vi.  p.  70. 
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the  hofuxm  was  tnddenlj  darkened  by  nunon  of  a  Fnoeh  in?a- 
■kxDy  and  the  slanden  ndaed  agaimt  the  fiuth  hy  a  Gayuga  brava 
Vo  longer  an  objeet  of  esteem,  Gander  was  auapectad,  even  by  the 
chief  in  whose  cabin  he  dwelt^  and  the  death  of  the  chieftain's 
niece,  who  then  ]aj  sick,  or  any  dealer  inmor  of  war,  woukLhave 
led  to  the  massacre  of  the  Black-gown,  whose  aasidaity  in  jmyer, 
at  this  crisis,  heightened  suspicion. 

The  fiuthfiil  Hurons  of  St  Michael  and  St  John  were  hia  con- 
solation ;  though  loDgiDg  to  rejoin  their  countrymen  at  Notre  Dame 
de  Foye  near  Quebec,  they  bore  their  exile  with  subnussion  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  sought  comfort  in  his  service ;  Gamier  was  no^ 
however,  doomed  to  remain  longer  alone. 

Father  Rafifeix,  leaving  Lake  lic^ro  and  the  banks  of  the  Ochon- 
guen  (Oswego),  reached  the  Seneca  mission  of  the  Conception  in 
July,  and  began  his  labors  there,  not  borne  up  by  any  ignorant  en- 
thusiasm, but  well  aware  of  the  forbidding  toil  which  awaited  him. 
**  To  expect  that  a  whole  tribe  will  convert  at  once,"  he  says,  **  or 
to  hope  to  make  Christians  by  the  hundred  or  thousand,  is  to  de- 
ceive one's  self.  Canada  is  not  a  land  of  flowers ;  to  find  one  you 
must  walk  far,  tlirough  thorny  paths." 

A  third  town,  St  James,  contained  several  Christians,  who 
anxiously  begged  for  a  missionary,  and  Father  John  Pierron,  whom 
we  have  alrcmly  seen  among  the  Mohawks,  was  sent  to  it,  and  tlie 
Seneca  canton  was  thus  possessed  of  three  missionaries.  By  their 
ingenioas  zeal,  piety  soon  flourished  in  these  towns,  and  tlie  mission 
was  scarce  inferior  to  the  reductions  founded  on  the  banks  of  the 
St  Jjawreuce.  Conversions  went  slowly  on,  contested  at  every  step 
by  the  medicine-men,  who  so  won  on  the  minds  of  the  people, 
now  emboldened  by  their  triumphs  over  the  Conestoguee,  that  the 
missionaries  were  often  actually  in  danger.  Gamier  was  accused 
of  sorcery,  and  as  accusation  and  condemnation  were  nearly 
synonymous,  Uiey  determined  to  tomahawk  him.  The  executioner 
was  named  and  paid,  but  God  averted  the  blow.    Raifeix  sought  to 
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lead  a  dying  giri  to  truth,  but  aach  was  the  hatred  then  prerailing 
against  the  mianonarieB  that  ahe  sprang  from  her  siok  conch  and 
tore  his  &ce  with  her  naiJs  till  he  streamed  with  blood.  He  did 
not^  however,  despair ;  continuing  his  Tisits,  his  kind  and  gentle 
manner  disabused  her.  She  listened,  was  convinced,  and,  to  his  oonr 
■olation,  died  piously,  uttering  a  prayer  to  Jesus,  the  giver  of  lift. 

The  French  occupation  of  Niagara  under  La  Salle  in  1678,  and 
the  hostility  <^  that  commander,  evinced  by  his  forcing  Father 
Cramier  to  leave  a  council,  must  have  also  contributed  to  weaken 
the  influence  of  the  missionaries,  and  excite  distrust  of  the  French.* 
As  their  position  seemed  thus  more  precarious  than  ever,  fhey  need 
greater  caution  in  baptiring,  lest  any  should  afterwards  live  to  bo 
Ivought  up  pagans.f 

Such  was  the  state  of  this  mission  when  the  Relations  close  in 
1679.^  Idolatry  was  generally  discountenanced  throughout  the 
cantons,  now  fully  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  futh,  but  not 
courageous  enough  to  embrace  them.  The  life  of  Uie  missionaries 
for  some  years  had  been  perilous  indeed ;  they  were  often  treated 
with  personal  violence,  and  had  even  been  frequently  doomed  to 
death  in  public  or  private  councils ;  yet  they  had  built  and  main- 
tained their  chapels,  and  worked  on  patiently  in  hope,  gradually 

*  Hennepin;  La  Salle. 

t  BeL  1671-8;  1672-S,  MS.;  1675,  MS.;  1676,  MS.;  1678-9,  S  8,  MS. 

X  The  Bebtione  fturnish  the  following  sUtiBtioB  of  the  Iroquois  mission, 

which  will  hardly  suit  those  who  sooose  the  missionaries  of  baptizing  bj 

wholesale: 

TMn.  Ifohawka.    OnoidM.    Onoiidagai.    Gbtocm.    SeMcas.    TotaL 

1668-9 151  80  28  60         269 

1669-70 58  40  87         120        250 

1670-1 84  62         110         818 

1671-2 60  80  89  80  41         200 

1672-8 72  84  80  55  70         261 

1675 80  72  21         100         278 

1676-7 860 

1677-8 800 

8  yean 2221 
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gnning  all  sot  ootnipted  hy  debanciheiy  and  intanoatioii;  and 
baptiiiDg  the  d jing  children  wbom  they  oould  reacL 

Now  a  new  obstacle  was  to  arise;  England  and  IVanoe  were  to 
diapote  the  valleyB  of  the  Mohawk  and  Oswego,  and,  though 
both  then  gorerned  by  Oathdio  sovereigns  and  their  colonies  by 
Catholic  governors,  the  misrions  were  sacrificed^  Of  this  period 
we  shall  now  speak  generaUy,  after  giving  a  flketeh  of  the  Bedno- 
tion  of  Li^Hrairie  and  the  Mission  of  the  Mountain  of  Montreal* 


*  As  thii  WM  t]i«  doM  of  Fremia*!  labon  in  New  York,  wa  give  nieh  a 
■ketoh  of  "the  miuloiiAiy  as  we  are  eble.  The  time  of  hie  eiriTal  ia  Geiuide 
k  unknown.  Sent  to  Onondaga  in  1666|  he  remained  till  the  oloee  of  the 
flnt  miaaion,  in  March,  1858 ;  was  then  for  a  ooaple  of  years  at  Miaoou;  neit 
at  Three  Rivera  and  Cape  de  la  Madeleine.  After  b^ng  appointed  to  the 
projected  Cayoga  misaion,  in  1666,  he  waa  the  next  year  aent  to  the  Mohewk, 
whore  he  remained  till  1671.  He  waa  placed  at  Laprairie  by  the  advice  of 
de  CotrrccUe,  and  made  several  voyages  to  France  in  its  behalf.  He  ia  said 
to  have  been  again  in  the  Iroqnoia  missiona ;  and,  after  many  years  of  toil, 
he  died  on  the  2d  of  July,  1691,  at  Quebec. 

Father  Julian  Oomier,  the  last  Seneca  missionary,  was  bom  at  Conncrai, 
in  the  diocese  of  Mans,  about  1643,  and  was  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  Bene* 
dictine  Oamier.  lie  came  to  Canada,  while  still  a  scholastic,  in  October, 
1662,  and,  after  teaching  some  years,  completed  his  studies,  and  was  ordained 
in  April,  1666.  After  passing  with  success  his  final  examination  in  1668,  he 
waa  sent  to  the  Iroquois  missions,  and  labored  at  Oneida,  Onondaga,  and 
Seneca,  He  probably  returned  aa  late  as  1702,  and  was  still  alive  in  1722. 
He  was  apparently  employed  also  on  the  Algonquin  missions.  Lafitau,  who. 
derived  f^om  him  much  of  the  matter  of  his  work,  speaks  highly  of  his  zeal 
and  austerity.  Of  the  de  Lambervillcs,  Milet,  and  le  Vaillant,  who  figure  in 
the  later  mission,  little  is  known  beyond  their  labora  in  the  cantons. 

Father  Peter  Rafieix,  the  founder  of  Laprairie,  arrived  in  ill  health  in  1668 ; 
waa  chaplain  in  the  expedition  against  the  Mohawks  in  1665;  appointed  to 
go  to  Cayuga  in  1666.  In  the  following  year  he  was  at  Isle  Perc^,  and,  after 
founding  Laprairie,  labored  among  the  Cuyugas  and  Senecas  till  1680.  He 
waa  at  Quebec  in  1708,  broken  down  with  years  and  toil. 
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IROQUOIS   MISSION— (continued.) 

TkB  Bamronoas  ni  Ojjtada. 1  Loeehi   Iroqnote  there— La  PrtefenM— SoganM* 

•IgnadiM  Tbcaehln. IL   Br.  Fbaxob  Xatub  dee  prde  end  da  Seolt  or  Ceogb* 

newi^e— Its  origin— Founded  bj  Fether  Balfelx— Catherine  Genneektene— Geron- 
hiagnA  or  Hot  Cinders— Krjn,  the  Great  Mohawlc— Life  at  the  mlailon- Fervor  of  the 
NeopbTtee— Mode  of  instruction— Visit  of  Bishop  Laval— Bemoyal  from  Laprairie  to 
Sealt  Bt  Louis  or  Oaoghnawaga— Catharine  Tehgahkwlta— Her  eminent  holiness— 

Her  Uib  and  death— BepntatSon  for  miracles. IIL  Qunrri  Bat  amv  the  Monir- 

TADT  or  MoiTTBBAii— Solpitisn  mlsslons  at  Qaint«  Baj— Besigned  to  BeooIIects— I>e 
Belmont  founds  the  misrion  of  Notre  Dame  des  Nelgee— His  aesl— Margaret  Boor- 
geoTS  and  her  Indian  school— Success  of  this  mission- Msry  Barban  Attontlnon  and 
Ifa^  Tbersaa  Gannensagwas,  Indian  sisters  of  the  Oongregatioii. 

L — LORETTB. 

The  Huron  miaflion  of  Lorette  bad  been  tbe  firet  resort  of  the 
Obristian  Iroquois,  wbo  resolved  to  become  pilgrims  of  the  fidth. 
The  Oyander  won  by  Fremin,  and  the  woman  tomahawked  by  the 
Ifohegans,  who  so  long  resisted  his  exhortations,  both  emigrated  to 
Ltxette,  which  they  illustrated  by  their  piety;  and  the  former  gave 
birth  to  Ignatius  Tocachin,  a  child  whose  early  development,  apti- 
tude for  learning,  and  rare  childish  piety,  are  the  theme  of  several 
etriy  narratives.  Such  hopes  were  indeed  excited  that  it  was  ez« 
pected  that  he  would  one  day  say  in  reality  the  Mass,  which  it  was 
his  only  amusement  to  imitate,  showing  even  then  that  incipient 
vocation  so  often  remarked  in  servants  of  God.  But  the  Almighty 
caUed  him  to  himself  and  his  truly  Christian  mother,  who  had 
sacrificed  the  honors  of  her  birth  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk  to 
the  Giver  of  hfe,  now  bowed  vnthout  a  murmur  to  this  new  sac- 
rifice. Here  Catharine  Ganneaktena,  the  foundress  of  Laprairie, 
was  baptized.  Here  long  lived,  eminent  for  her  piety,  zeal,  and 
Christian  virtue,  Mary  Tsawent^,  whom  the  French  honored  vrith 
the  surname  of  "the  Precious."    She  eujoyed  in  life  and  death  the 
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iqpntirfmi  of  a  nmi^  and  was  indeed  a  modd  of  i 
and  ohaiity.  Her  haabaad,  Jamet  SogaieM^  was  a  worthy  imi- 
tator of  GaKoiihiagii6,  andylike  him,  ftequentfy  tinted  tlieoaiitona 
to  announce  Ghrifltianily  to  bis  pagan  ooumiyiueo.* 

When,  howefer,  the  diatinot  Iro^noit  nunioDa  iren  weD  oigan- 
iaed,  the  nnmber  at  Lorette  deonaaed,  and  it  beeame  esohiBfily 
Huran* 

IL— Udbiov  or  Sr.  V^kaom  Xatub  dm  nta. 

Pppoaite  Ifontraal  lay  a  fine  open  tract  ertending  fixr  aamal 
ndki^whidieaify  obtained  the  name  of  Ij^miie:  itwaa^atfin^ 
allotted  to  de  U  Fert6,  Abb6  de  la  IfadeleoM^  a  aaeniber  of  the 
Society  of  a  hnndred,  who  ix  a  time  controlled  the  <^fi*™«■  of 
Canada.  Deeply  interartedin  thesocoeaBofthemiflBioiis^herab- 
aequently  bestowed  this  tract  on  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  in  whoee  name 
it  still  stands,  thou£^  actually  seLsed  by  the  British  government 

The  position  was  too  exposed  to  be  wxm  settled,  and  it  was  not 
till  towards  1669  that  the  missionaries  resolved  to  begin  a  resi- 
dence there  as  a  resort  for  the  missionaries  on  the  upper  lakes,  and 
iaihe  Iroquois  cantons,  to  which  they  might  retire  for  their  annual 
retreats,  or  in  case  of  sickness.  When,  however.  Father  Raffiaix 
proceeded  to  the  ^t  to  begin  the  village,  a  new  idea  presented 
itBel£  The  fiiith  was  now  advancing  in  the  Iroquois  cantons ;  but 
the  missionaries  saw  with  deep  affliction  that  the  Indian  convert, 
whose  instruction  and  conversion  had  cost  so  many  an  anzioua  hour, 
was  often  lost  by  the  bad  example  and  corrupting  influence  of  his 
pagan  countrymen,  aheady  depraved  by  connection  with  the  whites^ 
and  maddened  by  the  liquor  supplied  by  the  New  York  tradeiBb 
Often,  too,  the  converts  were  subjected  to  a  constant  persecution 
from  tlieir  own  kindred.  No  sooner,  then,  were  the  missiooa 
founded,  than  many  saw  that  if  they  wished  to  ftdfil  their  bap- 

•B«L  1679-9,  MB. 
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[  Tout,  and  enjoy  the  go^l  in  peace,  they  moat  go  forth,  like 
Abraham,  from  their  idolatrous  kindred,  and  aeek  a  new  home, 
where,  freed  from  such  example,  religion  and  virtue  might  alone 
poasesB  their  hearta. 

At  the  moment,  Lorette,  the  Huron  colony  near  Quebec,  seemed 
the  surest  refuge,  as^ere,  under  the  zealous  and  holy  Chaumonot, 
piety  and  order  flourished.  Hither,  accordingly,  the  first  pilgrims 
repaired ;  but,  as  they  passed  at  Laprairie  the  little  chapel  raised 
by  Raffdx,  that  missionary  conceived  the  project  of  forming  around 
it  a  Christian  reduction  to  rival  Lorette  or  Sillery.  The  governor, 
seeing  the  political  advantage  of  the  step,  eagerly  encouraged  it, 
and  induced  the  realization  of  his  plan  on  a  more  extended  scale. 

Catharine  Ganneakteoa,  the  hostess  of  Bruyas  at  Oneida,  where 
she,  an  Erie  girl,  had  been  adopted,  was  instructed  by  Father  Kaf- 
feix  during  a  winter  at  Montreal,  and  requested  by  him  to  begin 
the  new  colony.  Joined  by  most  of  her  fiimily,  she,  on  their  con- 
T<^on  and  baptism,  came  to  Laprairie  from  Lorette  and  fi>unde<l 
the  first  Iroquois  reduction,  which  assumed  the  name  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  des  prh,  probably  at  the  close  of  1660,  for  none  had  settled 
there  in  the  middle  of  that  year,  the  chapel  beiug  visited  only  by 
the  wandering  hunter. 

Catharine  was  well  worthy  of  tlie  honor  of  founding  so  celebrated 
a  reduction.  Amid  the  seductions  of  an  Indian  village,  her  life  liad 
been  blameless  before  marriage,  and  after  her  union  with  the 
Christian  Francis  Tonsahoten,  she  overcame,  by  her  mild  and  win- 
ning ways,  his  fierce  and  intractable  temper,  acquiring  such  an 
ascendency  over  him  that  her  whisper  was  his  law,  yet  using  it 
always  for  his  good.  No  sooner  did  she  know  tlie  faith  than  she 
embraced  it ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  retired  from  the  persecution  of 
her  family  to  Canada.  Her  cabin  at  Laprairie  was  ever  hospitably 
<^n  to  French  and  Indian,  the  latter  being  immediately  objects 
of  her  zealous  care ;  for  she  became  at  once  a  catechist 

OtheiB  soon  gathered  around  her,  won  by  her  arguments  or  her 
18* 
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i;  wd  the  Mtde  ooloij  vtoqifdl 
Lontte,  or  tii^  mMoni  in  the  ohHok  b  1«Y0  U 
eighteen  or  twenty  fiuniliee— in  ell,  rfifcf  MMk;  nd  hntim  thm 
■ttiaiiiftil  oomiidenble  nae  "uj  imiwirlnnfte^  m  gci'ieminmnt  wn  w 
fniaed,  and  two  ehieft  eleoted— one  far  pn^er  and  one  iat  fov- 
enunent*  When  Baflnz  was  an^io  OiJllgl^in  JLMltltemB 
iraa  leeaDed,  at  the  leqnert  of  de  Oooiod^  who  daoned  him  ba4 
flttod  to  famife  Ihe  iocceii  of  the  new  Yilh^  That  miwonaiy, 
after  wUaeiring  with  joj  the  good  abeady  done^  hartened  to 
Aanoe  to  obtain  sooh  aid  at  wonld  enable  him  to  oany  ont  tlie 
plan.  During  his  abeenee,  Father  Peter  Cholqnolr  mm  etntwnttd 
ihera^  and  he  deioribeB  in  growing  eolors  the  fidth  and  farfor  ef 
the  Kttk  ookmy  at  hie  arritid.  Althoi^  widiin  eight  of  their 
lodges  stood  a  tavern,  where  oonatant  aoenee  of  not  met  flieir  eyei^ 
not  a  drop  of  liquor  entered  their  oabins.  Tet  fifty,  at  leasti  had 
been  notorious  inebriates.f 

At  first  the  emigration  was  chiefly  from  Oneida.  Among  ^ 
meet  illuBtriotu  who  came  was  Ogeratarihen  or  Garonhiagii6, 
kniown  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  La  cendre  chaude  or  La  poodro 
ehaude.  Beside  the  stake  of  Brebeuf  he  had  stood  a  mocker  of 
the  Christian's  hope ;  now,  in  the  designs  of  God,  he  was  des- 
tined to  be  himself  an  apostle  of  the  &ith.  Qnanelling  with 
another  Oneida  sachem,  he  withdrew  towards  the  French,  and 
soon  after  hearing  of  his  brother's  death,  resdved  never  to  letun. 
In  his  rambles  he  stopped  at  Laprairie,  and  there  his  wife,  soon 
won  to  the  fidth,  lost  no  time  in  bringing  to  it  a  husband  whose 
fidelity  to  her  had  never  wavered. 

Not  long  after  his  baptism  he  was  elected  the  fourth  chief^  lor 
the  number  was  now  increased,  and,  though  the  youngest,  becauM 
really  the  head  chief  of  the  mission,  a  rank  which  he  was  too 
diffident  to  seeL    A  dedaied  enemy  of  fire-water,  he  began  his 

•  BeL  l«ro-l,  p.  89.  t  Bil.  IfTl-a. 
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efforts  by  ingeDioady  oveisettiiig  a  kettle  of  liquor  at  an  Oneida 
encamfmient  near  MontieaL  In  the  village  his  eloquence  and 
fervor  produced  such  eflfecta,  that  he  was  made  a  catechist;  and 
when  eotne  pious  pictures  were  placed  in  his  hands,  representing 
various  mysteries,  he  explained  them  so  lucidly  and  eloquently, 
that  the  heathen  were  converted,  and  the  tepid  Christians  roused 
to  exertions  for  a  better  life. 

He  drew  many  of  his  old  adherents  from  Oneida,  but  the  Mo- 
hawk sent  more.  Father  Bonifece,  during  his  mission,  saw  a 
party  of  forty  femiHes  depart  for  Laprairie  with  the  great  Mo- 
hawk,* as  we  have  ah-eady  mentioned.  That  chieftain,  called 
Eryn  by  the  English,  was  a  worthy  assistant  of  Garonhiagu6,  and 
as  distinguished,  after  his  wonderftd  convereion,  for  his  zeal  and 
piety  as  he  had  previously  been  for  his  opposition  to  Christianity. 
Both  he  and  Qaronhiagu6  frequently  visited  their  own  cantons  to 
announce  the  feith,  and  invite  all  who  wished  eternal  happiness 
to  kXlcfw  them  to  Laprairie;  and  many  followed  them  indeed.f 
Eryn  led  a  large  party  from  €^andawagu6  in  1674,  and  again,  ap- 
parently, in  1676 ;  and  in  the  following  year  Qaronhiagu6  enabled 
Catharine  Tehgahkwita  to  escape  from  the  same  place  to  Laprairie, 
hencefiwth  to  be  hallowed  by  her  virtues,  and  be  honeyed  by  her 
wonder-working  tomb. 

From  the  continual  wars  of  the  Iroquois,  these  new  setders, 
although  all  from  the  cantons  of  that  league,  were  in  many  cases 
Iroquois  only  by  adoption.  In  1674,  the  village  contained  repre- 
sentatives not  only  <^  the  five  Iroquois  tribes,  and  their  kindred 
Hurons,  Tionontates,  Attiwandaronks,  Eries,  Conestogoes,  but  also 
Abnakis,  Montagnais,  Mohegans,  Nipissings,  Sokokis,  Mascoutens, 
and  members  of  several  other  less  known  Algonquin  tribes.  As 
we  have  seen,  they  began  by  electing  a  chie^  and  adopting  a  form 

•  ReL  1678^. 

t  Etat  preaent,  Wi^  MS. ;  Kip's  Jes.  Miss.  98;  Cholenek's  letter;  De  la 
Potherie,  U. 
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vat  Mon  after  inoraaaed  to  11?%  and 
praMDl  timeu    Hie  flnt  atop  was  to  ] 
ipould  not  fcmwear  the  idoblRMa  1 
flf  wivai^  and  drankMiiieHL 

llnamlnoa  now  mailed  that  of  Ftoi«^  Ba  auiab  Aphgr 
the  Hune  regularity  and  innocenoe  of  life^tte  aasMisffvor  in  An 
pnetioes  of  nligiott,  Yutoe  oanied  to  heraio  aoli^  and  n  iprft  ii 
BMartiiloation  and  penanoe  woitfaj  of  the  piinnthfe  Gluii^ 

The  ndanonariei  began  their  iutrooOoii  in  nfigion  at  onae; 
ihej  did  not  aeek  to  teaoh  the  Indiaoa  to  lead  and  wiitfl^  M  an  »• 
dfapennble  pidnde  to  Ghnthauty.  Ihat  thay  left  ftr 
when  greater  peaoe  would  render  it  fcanUe^ ' 
trd  had  made  the  ohiUrtt  kai  aveiae  to  the  t«^  Thai 
More  of  their  Huron  aeminaiy  at  Qnebeo,  at  well  at  of  all  the 
attemptB  made  by  others  at  the  intlaDoe  of  the  Erench  eooti 
ahowed  that  to  wait  till  the  Indians  were  a  reading  people^  would 
be  to  pofitpone  their  conversion  forever ;  and^  in  hd^  we  tee  EUiotti^ 
Indian  Bible  outlive  the  pagan  tribes  fcff  whom  it  was  prepaied. 

The  mode  <^  instmction  adopted  by  the  miasionariea  was  that 
of  sermonsi  and  instractions  after  the  natore  €i  conferences^  in 
which  objections  to  doctrine  are  raised  by  one  of  the  andienos^ 
and  answered  by  the  catechist  Symbolical  pictures  were  em- 
l^oyed  with  great  advantage  in  all  the  mianons;  those  which  the 
celebrated  le  Noblets,  the  holy  missionary  of  the  Baa  Bretou^  had 
used  with  such  success  in  impressing  on  an  ignorant  peaaantij  the 
truths  of  flEuthy  were  found  no  less  efficacious  here. 

These  instructions  were  not  always  given  by  the  ndssionaries; 
the  chie&  and  eld^e  of  the  tribe  themselves^  well  inatructed  in  aU 
the  points  of  Christian  doctrine  necessary  for  aalvalaony  became  in 
turn  catechists,  and  with  a  s^  of  pictures  as  their  fibfaiy,  ei^ 
plained  the  mysteries  of  £uth,  the  Incamatiim,  Redemption,  the 
Last  Judgment^  the  paint  of  hell,  the  joi^  of  heaven.    Sefferal  of 
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tlie  eariy  chiafr  were  eminent  as  dogiqaes  or  catechista^  bnt  Ga- 
Tonluagad  was  unrivaUed  among  them. 

These  instructions  made  the  people  tiioroughly  acquainted  with 
all  that  is  neoessaiy  for  salvation,  with  the  commandments  and 
precepts  of  religion.  All  did  not  come  to  the  mission  well  dis- 
posed, but  all  yielded  to  the  fervor  of  the  converts.  Many,  de- 
spaired <^  in  their  native  cantons,  became  here  models  of  virtue ; 
while  ethos,  rising  above  the  path  of  t}ie  precepts,  sought  to  em- 
brace the  counsels  also,  e^>ecially  after  the  wonderful  Catharine 
Tehgahkwita  had  set  them  so  glorious  an  example  in  her  eztraor- 
dinaiy  Hfe. 

The  day  of  the  Christian  Iroquois  began  with  the  morning 
prayer,  which  each  recited  in  his  cabin  at  an  eaily  hour.  At  five 
all  repaired  to  the  <^pel  to  visit  the  Savior  there  enshrined,  and 
pi^  him  their  morning  adoration.  If  a  maaa  was  said  at  that 
hour,  they  heard  it,  and  returned  to  their  cabins.  This  visit  was 
one  of  their  own  choice,  but  so  well  established  by  custom,  that  a 
ftrvent  woman  and  her  daughters  punished,  by  a  severe  penance, 
their  omission  of  it,  from  having  over-slept  themselves  one  morning. 

The  village  nuus  was  said  at  sunrise.  This  all  heard  with  great 
piety,  chanting  hymns  and  various  devotional  acts,  intoned  by 
their  dogique  at  catechist,  and  simg  by  alternate  choirs  of  men 
and  women. 

After  the  service,  they  wound  their  way  to  the  cabins  or  fields, 
and  the  children  now  filled  the  chapel,  and,  after  mass,  were  cate- 
diised  and  otherwise  instructed ;  for  a  school  for  the  boys  was  co- 
eval with  the  mission.* 

MeanwhOe  the  busy  labors  of  the  field  engaged  them  all.  The 
lands  of  the  poor  and  sick  were  tilled  by  their  wealthier  neigh- 
bors, and  ofien  was  a  forvent  neophyte  seen  to  resign,  in  a  peni- 

•  M^m.  do  M.  da  Chesnean,  Nov.  18,  1681.  De  la  Potherie,  iii.  remarks 
that  the  Indians  did  not  care  to  have  their  children  taught  to  read  and  write, 
Inrntlng  being  better,  as  it  enabled  them  to  live. 
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oomer,  nd  b^  his  toil  «mw,  fan  Am  M  4mr  of  fltt  M* 
unpited  of«r  IndSaii  siwMa  to  Ubo^ 

V  Umj  had- oooMJon  dmiag  tlie  di^  to cafearllM  vill^^^if 
ahnrfi  took  the  ohqw^Mth,  and  looriog  tbab  nmtj  IhoM  tht 
noek^oOkedtlMViigmMothflrtlMhQiiii^  of  thsir  pn^w^  Mi 
bowad  in  adontioii  bolbn  hor  Son  ih.  the  SMnmenL 

Defotion  to  the  Blewed  Viigitt  chMMterawd  ihm  taumiB\  J 
WOKS  thoir  beads  Tkibfy,  gmmtUf  anmnd  the  neek:  die 
iBrreni^  lOw  Maitm  fikttid^goiliakn^  made  tiieiii  a  < 
around  their  browSi  Ibk  young  man,  whoae  pietf  k  < 
lated  in  the  annals  of  the  mkrion,  was  a  Mphew  of  the  graat  Uxh 
hawkyandoneofhiseailieBtfcUowenL  Aft^rafifeof  graafcpie^ 
and  pnrily  be  died  on  Christmas  day,  ICfd^as  his  imolairas  beBV> 
ing  him  from  the  distant  huithiggroimd  to  the  misnoiL  Bvea 
in  their  visits  to  Albany  to  sell  their  peltries  ot  goods,  they  bote 
their  beads  oonspicuoiisly,  fiv  all  its  ezciting  the  displeasure  of  the 
burghere  there.  One  w(»nan,  tannted  with  adoring  a  creatine^ 
replied :  *^  What  I  would  you  have  me  believe  that  the  Mother  of 
Jesus  deserves  no  honor !"  deariy  distinguishing  what  they  eon- 
founded. 

When  the  declining  sun  called  the  Indians  of  the  missioii  to 
repose,  they  all  assembled  once  more  in  the  chapel  for  pnyer,  and 
tlran  returned  to  their  cabins. 

Such  were  their  daily  habits,  the  eve  of  Sunday  beheld  the  con- 
fessional crowded  with  penitents,  declaring  their  slightest  fimUs 
with  the  greatest  compunction.  Sunday,  sanctified  by  repose,  gave 
more  time  to  God.  Besides  the  Hi^^  Mass  on  thai  and  festal  days^ 
fuller  instructions  were  given  to  young  and  old ;  hooka  written  for 
their  profit  were  read  and  explained,  and  at  a  later  date  the  as- 
sembly of  the  pious  conftatemity  of  the  Holy  Family  filled  the  boon 
of  the  afternoon. 

The  festivals  of  the  Churoh,  with  their  prooesriona  aadhalkmed 
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ritti^  had  replaced  die  OmiCMihoaaroia  and  other  idolatfoiis  feetiyi- 
ties ;  yet  two  national  festhrals  were  retained,  bleeaed  and  sanctified 
by  religion.  These  were  the  planting  festival,  when  .the  seed  was 
hleared  Ibr  sowing,  and  the  harvest  festival,  when  the  first-frnits 
were  btonght  in  and  laid  upon  the  altar. 

Daring  the  hnnting-eeason  each  party  had  its  chief  who  directed 
their  devotional  ezercisea,  and  superintended  all ;  so  that  not  even 
then  did  their  fervor  slacken.* 

The  success  of  this  mission  astonished  all,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Quebec,  Monseigneor  Laval,  resolved  to  visit  it  in  person,  and  ar- 
rived before  Laprairie  on  the  25th  of  May,  1675.  No  sooner  was 
the  canoe  of  the  venerable  prelate  discerned  from  the  village  than 
Father  Dablon's  shot  out  to  meet  him ;  and  the  Hurons  of  the 
village  descended  to  a  temporary  dock  to  harangue  him.  After 
the  address,  he  landed  and  advanced  through  rustic  bowers  to  the 
church,  escorted  on  the  right  by  Father  Fremin  and  the  Indians, 
on  the  left  by  Father  Cholenek  and  the  French,  who  alternately 
filled  the  air  with  sacred  chants.  Twice  the  procession  halted, 
and  at  each  station  a  new  address  was  delivered  to  the  prelate,  thus 
successively  greeted  by  a  Huron,  an  Oneida,  and  an  Onondaga,  and 
last  of  all  by  the  dogique  Paul,  the  ablest  speaker  of  the  village. 
Entering  the  church,  he  gave  the  Benediction  of  th^  Blessed  Sacrar 
mart,  and  then  in  the  missionaries'  cabin  received  the  visits  of  his 
forest  children. 

The  next  day  he  solemnly  baptized  fourteen  adults  and  seven 
children,  and  for  the  first  time  administered  there  the  Sacrament  of 
Confirmation ;  a  hundred  Hurons  and  Iroquois  receiving  strength 
to  become  strong  and  perfect  Chri8tians.f 

This  visit  extended  to  several  days,  excited  admiration  in  the 

•  duradieti^  Life  of  Catharine  Tehgahkwita,  MS.;  St  Valier,  Etat 
preaent;  Be  la  Tonr,  Vie  de  Mgr.  LavaL 
t  Mannaoript  aooonnt  of  viait;  BeL  1679-9,  oh.  vii.  MS.;  Etat  preaent, 
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At  tluB  time  the  wkAm,  nmiibeNd  abwi  tM  IiuDdBid,.Ml 
ebeiidy  flndiiig  the  loir  Iwdi  of  I^iniik 
tion,  Ihey  raaolfed  to  emignto»  m^  ia  16f  d,  MBOvad  to  A*  Kldi 
■tnem  oeDed  Portnge  Bmr^  wlMie  ^afabe  iren  «oqk  ikwwBVf^ 
end  a  tmpomj  eh^pel  nked,  MV  the  ^MtaoirwHkedbj.thi 
oraaBofGiihariiieTohgihkwite.    Lying  within  af^  of  the  nfidi 
ofthe  St  iMienoe,  whieh  ChBidiflw  oaU  SnikStLa^ 
■km  now  dbai^jed  its  neme  of  8t  IhuB^oii  Zeviflr  dee  prAft^ 
of  StEnuiigofaXenerdaSeidL    The  IndiMM  thwMfilyM  crittad  h 
Ckngfanewagft  or  the  Bqiidi;  and  the  Bni^kh,  iribo  loan  laanid 
to  dreed  them,  adopted  the  name  lor  the  nmion  aad  tin  tdib* 
Hem  a  anlwtantiai  atone  ohinehi  mxfj  feat  long^  wna  h^gnn,  mA, 
when  ecnnpletad  in  the  wprngrd  1678,  was  one  of  the  fineat  inthii 
part  of  Canada.f 

Before  its  completion,  and  while  Fremin  waa  abeent  in  Europe 
Catharine  Tehgahkwita  arrived,  and,  forming  a  doae  firiendahip 
with  a  few  pious  women,  aiqwred  to  the  highest  aanctitj.  Her 
hooTB  were  spent  in  labor  or  in  prayer,  and  in  both  ahe  aeemed 
never  to  lose  sight  of  Gkxl.  Deaf  to  all  oflfers  of  matriage,  ahe  lifed 
by  the  wodc  of  her  hands,  a  haaardoos  experiment  for  an  Indian, 
but  from  her  skill  and  iodustzy  suoceaEtfiil  in  her  caae.  What 
leisure  her  labor  permitted  she  spent  in  the  chapel,  edifying  all  bj 
her  modesty,  reoollectedness,  and  voluntaiy  poverty. 

Her  first  desire,  formed  as  she  sat  beneath  the  village  croaa  with 
Theresa  Teguaiagenta,  garing  upon  the  rapid  river  whieh  hmriod 
by  them,  was  to  lead,  with  some  others,  a  life  like  that  of  the  nuns 
at  Quebec ;  but  this  being  impractioable,  she  teaolved  to  avoid  all 

•  The  Jito<|»vMilofl«76b«Mbsohq>ter, «' Dels inlMlDndefit.ItaD^ 
Xavier  i  Lapndrie  de  Im  Magdeleine ;  the  Bdstlon  of  IfTa,  SC  Fnuicois  ^siier 
dn  Saot** 

t  St  Valkr,  EtatdeTE^iM;  Ghobnek,  Lattn. 
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tlie  vanity  of  her  ooantrywomen,  and  observe  the  utmost  modestjr 
in  dross  and  life.  For  poor  as  the  Indians  were,  they  had  their 
belles,  whose  toilet  was  as  anxiously  cared  for  as  in  any  poUahed 
oonntiy.  A  manuscript  of  the  time  describes  the  Indian  maiden^ 
with  her  well-oiled  and  neatly-parted  hair,  descending  in  a  long 
plait  behind,  while  a  fine  chemise  was  met  at  the  waist  by  a  neat 
and  well-trimmed  petticoat  reaching  to  the  knee ;  below  this  was 
the  rich  leggin,  and  then  the  well-fitted  moccasin,  the  glory  of  an 
Iroquois  belle.  The  neck  was  loaded  with  beads,  while  the  crimson 
blanket  enveloped  the  whole  form.* 

All  the  finery  of  dress  Catharine  ronounced ;  the  ordinary  blue 
blanket,  now  universally  worn  by  the  women,  served  her  use ;  her 
other  garments  were  plain.  In  simmier  and  winter  alike  her  face 
was  muffled,  so  that  no  brave  <^  the  village  had  ever  looked  her  in 
the  &ce  but  one,  who  rudely  put  aside  her  blanket  to  see  her  blush 
with  shame.  But  it  was  not  enough  to  ronounce  pleasure.  A 
viigin,  she  kept  the  vow  of  chastity,  and  resolved  to  assume  the 
painful  austerities  of  a  penitential  life  to  liken  herself  to  her  Re- 
deemer. ^  Who  will  teach  me,"  she  would  exclaim,  '*  what  is  most 
agreeable  to  God,  that  I  may  do  it!"  Two  days  in  every  week 
ahe  fiuted,  whOe  scourging  and  chains  were  in  constailt  use,  the 
fcrmer  even  to  the  effusion  of  blood.  These  austerities  were  indeed 
moderated  by  her  directors ;  but  as  they  were  evidently  prompted 
by  the  spirit  of  Gkxi,  those  which  the  missionaries  were  forced  to 
coDoede  to  her  fervcnr,  rank  her  among  the  most  austere. 

After  one  winter  spent  in  the  woods,  her  desire  of  attending  all 
the  offices  of  the  Church  made  her  renounce  the  advantages  of  the 


*  Mr.  FdHon,  "Vie  de  la  Scsar  Bonrgeoys,  i.  291,  falls  into  the  strange  error 
of  snppoBiDg  that  the  women  were  perfectly  naked,  with  no  covering  but  the 
bUnket.'  All  writers,  firom  the  time  of  Champlain,  represent  the  Ilnron- 
Iroquois  women  as  wearing  a  petticoat  of  beaver-skin,  and  later  of  doth,  with 
l^ggins  and  moooaaixiB,  beeidea  the  blanket  Sagaid  givea  their  ideas  of 
modMtj  with  oorioiui  detail. 
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kandiig  aeMon^and  lemam  in  theviDage^  lAien  the  roppoitod 
lienelf  by  sewing  and  the  mannfiiotare  of  Ydsncm  artioleB  of  wood 
and  htakj  which  she  made  with  great  iDgemnty. 

The  serranfs  of  Qod  are  ever  tried  by  peneeation.  Fore  m 
was  the  life  of  Catharine  Tehgahkwita,  bIm  did  not  escape  the 
breath  of  calomny,  nnder  which  she  long  Buffered  in  mknoei  un- 
able to  dispel  the  suspicions  against  her.  Her  selfimposed  pain 
did  not  equal  this  sorest  trial  of  her  life.  Her  pilgrimage  wan^ 
however,  drawing  to  a  close.  Towards  the  eod  of  1679  her 
health  feiled ;  a  long  march  on  the  ice  led  to  a  nudadj  which 
proved  fetal  During  the  winter  she  was  often  unable  even  to 
drag  herself  to  the  chapeL  As  qpring  came  on,  the  out-door  oo- 
cupations  of  the  rest  left  her  wcAe  occupant  of  the  cabin,  where  the 
missionary,  to  console  her,  would  frequently  assemble  the  children 
to  instruct  them  in  their  religion  and  such  branches  as  the  more 
settled  state  of  the  village  now  enabled  him  to  undertake. 

As  Holy  Week  camo  on,  she  sank  rapidly,  and  it  was  found 
impossible  to  convoy  her  on  a  bark  litter  to  the  chapel,  according 
to  custom,  for  the  last  sacraments.  For  the  first  time  the  Viati- 
cum and  Extreme  Unction  were  administered  in  a  cabin.  The 
novel  sight  and  the  general  esteem  for  Catharine  drew  all  around 
the  priest,  as,  accompanied  by  the  acolytes,  he  bore  the  sacred 
host  to  her  dying  couch.  She  received  the  body  of  her  Lord 
with  the  most  tender  devotion,  but  intimated  to  the  missionary 
that  he  need  not  then  anoint  her,  as  her  death  would  not  take 
place  till  a  moment  which  she  named. 

1^11  that  moment  her  lowly  couch  was  surrounded  by  the  M 
and  young,  learning  in  her  death  the  deep  lesson  of  life.  Life 
ebbed  slowly  away,  and  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  about  three 
o'clock,  she  uttered  her  Inst  words,  the  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary; 
then  a  slight  shudder  ran  through  her  frame,  and  she  fell  into  her 
agony.  Conscious  to  the  last,  about  half  an  hour  after  she 
breathed  her  last  so  calmly,  so  peaceftilly,  that  she  seemed  to  f 
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She  WM  buried  beside  the  chnrcli,  and  her  grave  became  im- 
mediatelj  the  resort  of  those  who  wished  to  intertet  in  their  behalf 
a  fiuthftd  seprant  of  God.  It  became  a  pilgrimage  where  the  pre- 
late and  the  yiceroy  came  alike  to  kneel  and  pay  homage  to  ex- 
alted virtue,  as  they  invoked  on  themselves  and  their  charge  the 
blessing  oi  Heaven.  This  devotion  was  not  unrewarded :  miracu- 
lous cures  attested  that  it  was  pleasing  to  Heaven,  while  they  en- 
kindled anew  the  devotion  to  this  holiest  of  the  children  of  the 
American  forests.* 

The  mission  especially  was  renewedby  so  holy  a  death.  Her 
example  and  her  life  served,  in  a  series  of  paintings,  to  rouse  the 
lukewarm  and  confirm  the  fervent  in  their  struggles  against  the 
woild  and  selff 

A  few  years  after  this  memorable  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the 
ndssion,  the  valley  of  the  St  Lawrence  was  visited  by  one  of  the 
most  terrific  hurricanes  ever  known  in  the  country.  The  new 
stone  church  of  the  mission  was  levelled  by  it  to  the  ground. 
This  was  in  August,  1683,  three  years  after  the  death  of  Cath- 
arine, to  whose  prayers  was  attributed  the  preservation  of  the 
three  missionaries  who  were  in  the  chapel  at  the  time.  The 
mins  came  crashing  around  them,  the  bell  even  fell  at  the  feet  ci 
one,  yet  two  escaped  with  slight  bruises,  and  the  other  entirely 
mihurt| 

A  fervent  chief  immediately  ofiered  a  new  cabin  for  a  place  of 
wonhip^  and  as  they  soon  went  still  further  up  the  river,  and 
settled  for  a  time  in  the  woods,  the  former  chapel  was  never  re- 

*  See  atteetatioDfl  of  two  cures  in  Father  Cholenek^s  Letter,  in  the  Lettros 
TP«Hfl*nti»«  (Kip^s  Jesuit  Missions,  p.  115);  also  a  manuscript  by  M.  Remj, 
Cari  of  Lachine,  at  first  warmly  opposed  to  the  devotion  entertained  for 
Oatharinef  afterwards  an  earnest  propagator  of  it 

t  Her  life  was  first  written  and  her  portrait  drawn  by  Father  Chanche- 
ti^re,  a  missionary  there  at  the  time.  These  were  evidently  used  by  Father 
Cholenek  in  preparing  his  letter  and  portrait  for  the  Lettres  Edifiantes. 
dumchetiire's  manuscript  is  still  extant,  and  we  give  the  portrait. 

X  St  VaUer,  Etat,  Ao. 
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boilty  and  at  this  day  not  the  Bligfateat  trace  of  it  or  of  the  Tillage 
is  to  be  seezL  The  cross  of  Catharine  alone  serves  to  remind  m 
that  it  was  the  abode  of  the  Catholic  pilgrims  from  New  York, 

The  loss  of  the  church  and  the  subsequent  migrations  entuled 
another  misfortune.  Eager  to  rear  up  maidens  to  imitate  the 
piety,  zeal,  and  fervor  of  Catharine,  the  sisteiiiood  of  Maigavet 
Bouigeoys  had,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  holy  maiden  of  the 
Mohawk,  begun  a  school  for  girls  beside  the  Portage  Biver;  but 
when  the  village  moved  to  the  woods,  and,  unsettled  in  location, 
became  so  in  manners,  the  sisters,  unable  to  labor  with  any  suo- 
cess,  withdrew  for  a  time,*  and  subsequent  events  long  retarded 
their  return. 

The  memory  of  Catharine  was,  however,  in  itself  a  constant 
lesson  and  model  to  the  young.  The  devotion  to  her,  checked 
by  some  as  imprudent,  from  the  feet  that  the  Holy  See  had  not 
spoken  in  the  matter,  coutributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  main- 
teuance  of  religion  and  fervor,  not  only  among  the  Catholic  Iro- 
quois, but  also  among  the  French  settlers  of  Canada.  The  devo- 
tion subsists  to  our  day,  and  at  this  moment  we  learn  that  a 
movement  has  been  set  on  foot  in  order  to  solicit  the  necessaiy 
permission  to  introduce  the  cause  of  her  beatification,  and  that  of 
tlie  celebrated  martyrs  of  Canada. 


nL — The  Mission   of  QuintS  Bay   and  thb  Mountain  of 
Montreal. 

The  Sulpitians,  who  were  founded  by  Mr.  Olier,  the  projector  of 
tlie  Society  of  Montreal,  acquired  finally  the  seignory  of  the  island, 
and,  individually  and  as  a  body,  were  deeply  interested  in  the  In- 
dian missions.  One  of  their  number  had  given  means  to  found 
tlie  mission  at  Quints  Bay,  among  the  half-tribe  of  Cayugas, 

*  Faillon ;  Vie  de  M.  BooisreoTSi  i«  S86* 
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wImto  Meflsn.  F^n^lon  and  Ttouy^  began,  in  166B,  the  first  Sul- 
pitian  miasion  among  the  Lroqxiois.*  Messrs.  d'Urfe,  de  Gic6,  and 
others  succeeded  them,  and  for  ten  years  straggled  in  vain,  and 
thej  concluded  that  only  by  a  '^  reduction"  could  real  good  be 
done.  The  success  of  the  Laprairie  mission  confirmed  this.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  some  Iroquois  and  others,  in  1676,  asked  leave  to 
settle  on  the  Island  of  Montreal,  their  offer  was  accepted,  and  a 
place  asngned  them  where  the  conntry-house  of  the  Sulpitians 
now  stands.  Some  of  tiie  Indians  of  Caughnawaga,  probably  dis- 
liking their  new  station,  also  came  over,  and  the  mission  of  the 
Mountain  was  b^an.f  Colbert,  the  sagacious  minister,  approved 
the  plan  and  the  idea  of  opening  schools  f(»r  the  instraction  of 
boys  and  girls.  Accordingly,  the  Sulpitians  closed  theur  Quints 
mission,  and,  resigning  it  to  the  Recollects,  turned  al^  their  atten- 
tioii  to  the  new  reduction.^    A  village  of  bark  <»bins  was  soon 

*  De  1a  Poth.  iiL  816 ;  Bel.  1667-8,  ch.  v. ;  FaUlon,  Vie  de  M.  Bouigeoje, 
L  974;  Le  Clercq,  EtabL  de  la  Foi. 

The  AbM  F^n^lon  here  mentioned  has  been  oonfonnded  by  some  late 
writers  with  the  Arohbiahop  of  Cambraj ;  bat  the  great  F4n61on  was  too 
Tonng  to  be  a  priest  at  the  time  when  the  other  was  in  Canada. 

t  Bee  Faillon,  Vie  de  la  Sosor  Boargeoys,  i.  275,  note,  where  he  refhtea  the 
CROfs  of  Montgolfler  and  Noisenz,  who  carry  the  nUsaion  back  to  a  very 
eariy  date.  See  Belmont,  Hiatoiie  da  Canada  (Qaebeo  HiaL  CoU.  p.  18), 
who  gives  1677  as  its  foandation. 

X  Of  this  Qnint^  miasion,  wo  have  given  the  brief  notices  which  oar  aa- 
thorities  enable  na.  Of  its  aabsequent  history  we  know  little.  The  first 
BeooUect  missionaries  sent  were  the  famoos  Father  Loais  Hennepin  and 
Father  Lake  Buisset.  The  former  visited  the  cantons  in  New  York,  copied 
Brayas*  dietionaiy,  and  retorned  to  Fort  Frontenac  His  missionary  career 
wasy  however,  abort.  He  soon  after  set  out  with  La  Salle  on  his  voyage  of 
discovery.  Father  Luke,  a  man  of  piety  and  erudition,  twice  wintered  with 
the  Indians,  and  labored  zealously  for  their  conversion,  as  Le  Clercq  assures 
OS  (vol  ii.  p.  114;  Hennepin,  New  Discov.  p.  19-277).  He  was  succeeded, 
apparently  about  1681,  by  Father  Francis  Wasson,  of  whom  Le  Clercq 
speaks  in  terms  of  ealogy,  and  who  remained  as  chaplain  of  the  fort  and 
miaaionazy  of  the  Iroquois  for  six  years  (Lo  Clercq,  Relation  de  Gaspesie, 
565).  liis  labors  in  the  latter  capacity  could  not,  however,  have  been  great, 
for  when  Denonville  required  an  interpreter  at  the  plaoe,  ho  was  compelled 
to  subetitute  Father  Milet  as  chaplain,  a  step  whic  i  would  have  been  un- 
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ffaedy  nnged  in  ryilar  oider,  md>  chafdL  bajltattheflipmioof 
tbaferreiit  FrandsdeBelmoiititlienadeaooii.  One  hundred  and 
aizty  Indiana,  half  of  whom  were  Christiani,  had  now  ■wnmhiri^ 
there.  The  boys'  achod  was  b^an  in  1679,  and  in  the  foUowing 
year  was  directed  by  Mr.  de  Belmont;  while  Maigaiet  Bomigeoj^ 
foundren  of  the  Congregation  Siaten,  sent  two  of  her  eommonitf 
to  begin  a  achod  for  girls.  Under  such  ampioeai  the  nuanon 
oonld  not  but  prosper.  The  want  of  Eon^pean  females  to  train  uf 
the  gpris  had  been  felt  at  Sillery  and  Lorette.  Hie  diaciplea  of 
Maigaret  Boui^geoya,  in  all  the  fervor  of  the  beginning  of  their 
institute,  infused  a  new  ^rit  into  the  Iroqnois  women.  The 
aiatera,  beaideB  their  day-aohool,  brought  up,  by  the  help  of  a  pen- 
aion  from  the  king,  in  their  own  cabin,  a  few  of  the  ipoat  promia- 
inggiria,  who  were,  in  the  aequel,  of  the  greateat  aanatanoe  to  them. 

The  boya,  of  whom  Mr.  de  Belmont  had  twenty-three  from  the 
▼ery  first,  learned  to  read,  write,  and  chant,  as  well  aa  variooft 
tradoa ;  the  girls  to  read,  write,  sew,  knit ;  and  the  govemment, 
which  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  mission,  sent  out  women  to  teach 
them  to  spin,  knit,  and  embroider.  The  girls  also  adopted  the  Euro- 
pean dress  completely,  but  this  was  apparently  only  for  a  short  time. 

Among  the  earliest  fruits  of  the  care  of  Sister  Boui^geoya  was  an 
Onondaga  girl,  Attontinon,  who  took  in  baptism  the  name  of  Maiy 
Barbara.  She  was  one  of  the  earliest  converts  of  the  mission ;  and 
after  displaying  great  fervor,  was,  after  repeated  requeeta,  received 
into  the  community  in  1679,  making  the  promises,  by  which 
alone  the  sisters  were  then  bound.  So  great  a  change  had  been 
made  in  her  Indian  character,  that  she  lived  for  twelve  years  as  a 
sister,  eminent  for  her  regular  observance  of  the  rules  and  all  the 
little  virtues  of  a  community-life.* 


DocoBaary  had  Father  Wasaon  Bpoken  the  Cayaga  dialect.    It  may,  there- 
fore, be  concladed  that  the  mlBsion  was  virtually  abandoned  in  1687. 

*  She  died  29th  November,  1691,  and  was  bnried  in  the  vaults  of  the  pariah 
churoh. 
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WJien  the  misBion  was  established,  several  came  from  different 
cantons  in  New  York  The  aged  Francis  Tehoronhiongo  and  his 
wife  left  the  Seneca  towns,  in  1677,  with  a  son  and  grandchild,  to 
vpend  his  remaining  days  at  the  Mountain,  having  become  free  hj 
the  death  of  the  heads  of  the  cabin  in  which  he  had  so  long  been 
a  slave.*  At  the  Mountain  he  was  received  with  joy;  already 
known  by  the  annual  relations  of  the  Jesuits  for  his  fervent  piety, 
be  justified  his  reputation  by  his  conduct  at  the  mission,  by  his 
labors  fer  tlie  pow  and  afflicted,  and,  when  he  finally  became  blind, 
by  his  unremitting  prayer  and  union  with  God. 

His  granddaughter,  Oannensagwas  (thi  takes  the  arm),  was 
I^aced  with  the  asters,  and,  after  being  baptized  by  the  name  of 
Ifaiy  Thereaa,  soon  surpassed  all  her  companions,  eqpedally  by  her 
modesty.  After  ^nding  several  years  in  that  school  of  virtue,  she 
aaked  to  become  a  sister,  and  having  shown  a  decided  disinclina- 
tion for  marriage,  was  received,  and  made  school-mistress — ^a  poet 
which  she  filled  to  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  She  was  ever  emi- 
nent for  modesty,  silence,  and  a  spirit  of  mortification,  which  lier 
prudent  direct(»B  had  constantly  to  controLf 

Such  was  the  state  of  this  mission  at  the  time  of  the  border 
tiOttbleB.  It  was  poor,  but  fervent ;  the  zealous  missionaries  and 
aelf-devoting  sisters  lived,  like  their  fiock,  in  wretched  cabins,  sub- 
jected to  many  hardships,  for  even  the  royal  aid  had  not  enabled 
them  to  obtain  what  could  be  called  comfort 


*  Faillon,  Vie  de  la  Sosur  Boai^oys,  gives  some  details  as  to  a  son  and 
grandson  of  Vrancis,  in  which  he  taxes  F.  Fremin,  Bel.  166d-70,  of  bad 
memory  and  error.  Tet  his  own  accoant  makes  a  boy  of  certainly  less  than 
tweWe  take  his  fkther  prisoner  in  battle,  i.  297.  Francis  lost  his  wife  in  1678 
(Yiger,  Petit  Segistre,  in  4^,  p.  86) ;  but  Mr.  Faillon  seems  not  to  have  known 
the  fact. 

t  Faillon,  Vie  de  la  Sanr  Bourgeoys,  nbi  snpra. 
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Becollet  began— That  at  the  Mountain  closed- Sank  8L  Loais— Kn^Ush  miaiioo  to  tbs 
Mohawlcs— IMlamoDt— His  fal^tioo^ls  and  bigotry— French  nii^sionaries  again  in 
New  York  In  opito  of  penal  Uws— Bruyaa  at  Onoudagar-The  last  mUsiitn  and  lu  dose 
—Treatment  of  Father  Maoeuil-TeganniMoren— Captives  at  Onondaga— Tiie  Nairn 
fiunily— Mlseion  of  the  Sault  an  Kecollet  transferred  to  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Muon^ 


THE    STRUGGLE    OF   ENGLAND    AND    FRANCE    FOR   THE    IROQUOIS. 

The  English  colony  of  New  York  had  now  passed  under  the 
sway  of  Culoncl  Dongan,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  active 
governors  that  ever  controlled  the  destinies  of  any  of  the  English 
provinces.  Ills  short  but  vigorous  administration  showed  that  he 
was  not  only  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  interests  of  England, 
but  able  to  carry  them  out  A  Catholic,  who  had  served  in  the 
French  annies,  he  was  biased  neither  by  his  religion  nor  his  former 
ser\'icos  in  the  duties  of  the  station  now  devolved  upon  him. 

Claiming  for  England  all  tlie  country  south  of  the  great  lakes, 
he  it  wa.s  who  made  them  a  boundary.  Ilis  first  step  wjis  to  extend 
the  power  of  New  York  over  the  five  Iroquois  cantons,  and  bind 
those  war-like  tribes  to  the  English  interest.  His  next,  to  r^^c^ill  the 
Canghnawagas  to  their  ancient  home  by  promises  of  a  new  location 


I'll  til.-  |'lM:iiS(.t"  S;irnl«»u^:i.  wliciv  a  cliuich  ^liouM  Ik*  built  forthoiii, 
;m<l  ail  l!^iii,Hi>h  .Ifsuii  statioiiLMl  as  tlioiriiiissioiuiry.  In  tlii.s  plan  ho 
louud  his  i'tlortii  thwarted  by  the  niissiuijaric's,  who,  French  by  birth 
and  attachiucut,  looked  witli  suspicion  on  the  growing  English  in- 
fluence in  the  cantons  as  £Eital  to  the  missions  which  had  cost  so 
much  toilf  and  who  relied  little  on  Dongan's  ficur  words,  and  subse- 
quent promise  to  replace  tliem  by  English  members  of  their  society. 

Several  circumstances  tended  to  favor  his  plans ;  the  murder  of 
a  Seneca  chief  at  Mackinaw,  an  attack  by  the  Iroquois  on  a  French 
post  in  niinoisy  the  seizure  of  a  flotilla,  all  prepared  for  a  renewal 
of  the  war  between  the  cantons  and  Canada.  Amid  these  troubles 
the  cantons  became  no  longer  safe  for  the  French  missionaries ; 
Seneca  breathed  only  war,  and  Fremin  and  Pierron  retired,  fol- 
lowed in  1683  by  Father  Gamier,  who  thus  left  the  Senecas  un- 
attended. Among  the  Gayugas,  de  Carheil  was  plondered  and 
maltreated  by  Horchouasse,  and,  in  1684,  driven  from  the  canton 
by  Oreouatd  and  Sarennoa,  the  two  head  chie&  of  the  tribe.* 
Meanwhile  de  la  Barre,  bent  on  puniahing  the  Senecas,  collected 
a  considerable  force  in  Canada,  and  for  the  first  time  called  the 
nuasion  Iroquois  into  service.  The  braves  of  the  Mountain  and 
Rapid  obeyed  the  call,  although  the  gallant  Oaronhiaga6  was  so 
evidently  averse  to  action,  that,  by  his  lukewannness,  he  fell  under 
suspicion.  As  de  la  Barre  advanced,  Father  Milet  met.him  at 
Hungry  Bay,  leaving  his  Oneida  mission,  which  had  so  long  defied 
his  labors.  Here,  too,  the  French  governor  was  met  by  deputies 
of  Oneida,  Cayuga,  and  Onondaga,  who  proposed  terms  of  media- 
tion, which  Father  de  LamberviUef  luged  the  governor  to  accept 
This  opinion  was  shared  by  Garaconti6  IL  and  Oureouate,  who 
headed  the  embasiy.  With  his  army  wasted  by  sickness,  de  la 
Bane  lost  courage,  patched  up  a  peace,  and  retired. 

At  this  moment  no  French  missionaries  remained  but  the  two 

•  I>e  Belmont;  Paris  I>oo.       f  Doa  Hist.  L  127;  Col. Doc  ill. 469. 
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de  LambeirilleB  at  Onondaga;  and  Dongan  had  now  leoeiTed,  what 
he  had  earnestly  sou^t,  three  Eng^inh  Jesaiti  to  oontinae  the 
former  mbsions.* 

Father  John  de  Lamherville,  the  Teiarhauere  of  the  Indiana,  was 
now  to  be  removed ;  bot^  conscioaa  of  his  doty  to  thoee  whom  he 
had  80  Jong  instmcted,  and  whom  his  predeoeaaon  had  converted, 
before  Dutch  or  English  had  visited  the  UJecb  of  New  York,  the 
elder  Lamherville  resolved  not  to  forsake  his  flocL  Seeing  Don- 
gan^s  constant  eSoris  to  induce  them  to  drive  off  and  plundtf  the 
French  traders,  and  Che  evil  dispositions  of  the  Senecas,  who  had 
determined  not  to  fulfil  the  terms  made  in  their  name  hy  the  other 
cantons  at  Hungry  Bay,  Father  John  de  Lamherville  raadved  to 
visit  the  new  Governor  Denonville,  and  set  out  for  that  poipose, 
leaving  his  brother  James  sole  missionary  in  the  cantona  He  was 
indeed  but  a  hostage,  and  Dongan  now  asked  the  canton  of  Onon- 
daga to  surrender  him  into  bis  hands,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
invited  the  missionary  to  come  to  Albany  as  a  place  of  safety ;  but 
the  canton  and  the  missionary  alike  declined,  and  de  Lamberrille 
remained  at  Onondaga.  Baffled  in  this,  Dongan,  at  the  same  time, 
vntnessed  the  failure  of  his  efforts  to  seduce  the  Indians  of  Caugb- 
nawaga.  His  professed  respect  for  the  missionaries  now  vanished, 
and  he  no  longer  concealed  his  hostility  to  thenLf 

Yet  not  Dongan,  but  Denonville,  was  to  give  the  last  blow  to  the 
Iroquois  mission,  and  it  soon  afler  closed,  as  it  had  begun,  in  the 
captivity  of  a  missionary.  Although  Dongan  had  failed  to  induce 
the  Onondagas  to  surrender  Father  James,  he  persuaded  them  that 
his  brother  would  appear  only  as  a  guide  to  a  French  army.  Wai^ 
parties  were  actually  in  the  field  when  de  Lamherville  arrived 
alone,  with  presents  from  the  governor,  and  was  soon  able,  by  his 
frank  address  and  insinuating  manners,  to  change  the  opinion  so 
unfavorably  formed.     Having  thus  quieted  the  storm,  he  hastened 

♦  New  York  Doc.  Iliat  i.  886,  iii.  110.  t  Col.  Doc  iii.  468,  Ac 
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btck  to  Quebec  to  announce  the  good  disposition  of  Onondaga,  and 
tiie  hostility  of  the  Senecas.  Then,  his  political  career  ended,  he 
set  ont  in  September  for  his  mission,  whence  his  brother  was  now 
to  depart.  Yet,  though  to  be  deprived  of  that  consolation,  with 
life  m  constant  danger  from  the  drunken  braves  who  staggered  to 
Mb  door,  an  object  ai  jealou^  and  suspicion  to  the  authorities  of 
New  Tcff'k,  feariess,  unbroken,  and  undismayed,  the  gallant  John 
de  Lambenrille,  the  last  of  the  missionaries,  alone  in  the  heart  of 
'New  York,  with  enemies  on  every  side,  dung  to  his  desperate 


WiU  it  be  credited  that  a  Catholic  governor  could  sport  with  the 
fife  of  such  a  devoted  man  f  Yet  so  it  was.  Father  John  de 
Lamberville  little  knew,  as  he  bent  his  way  to  Onondaga,  that  he 
ma  the  dupe  of  an  act  of  treachery  as  savage  as  any  by  which  the 
feithlen  Iroquois  had  sullied  their  name.*  In  his  instructions  to  de 
la  Barre,  the  French  king  had  ordered  some  Iroquois  captives  to  be 
seni  to  the  galleys  in  France.  Unable  to  take  them  in  war,  De- 
nonville  resolved  to  employ  treachery ;  and  now,  through  Father 
de  Lambenrille^  invited  tha  Iroquois  chiefe  to  a  council  at  Cata- 
laqm  in  the  foHowingiqpring,  intending  to  seize  them  all ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  he  sMit  Father  Milet  to  that  fort  to  act  as  chaplain, 
and  when  necessary,  as  interpreter.  When  the  deputies  arrived 
in  the  spring  of  1687  they  were  seized  and  sent  in  chains  to 
Fhmce.  This  news  came  like  a  thunderclap  on  the  cantons. 
All  rose  in  war.  De  Lamberville's  life  was  forfeited;  but  the 
sachems  of  Onondaga  knew  Teiorhensere  too  well,  and  resolved 
to  save  his  life.  Summoning  him  before  them,  they  exclaimed, 
after  bitter  reproaches  to  the  governor:  ** Every  consideration, 
Teiorhensere,  would  justify  our  treating  thee  as  an  enemy ;  but  we 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  do  so.  We  know  thee  too  well  not  to 
be  convinced  that  thy  heart  had  no  part  in  the  act  of  treachery 

♦  Charlev.  ii.  885 ;  N.  Y.  Doc  Hwt  1.  216. 
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wliich  thou  hast  done  us ;  and  we  are  not  so  unjust  as  to  puniah 
thee  for  a  crime  of  which  we  believe  thee  innocent ;  which,  doubi- 
lesB,  thou  dost  detest  no  less  than  we ;  and  of  which  thou  art  horri- 
fied to  have  been  die  instrument  Yet  it  will  not  do  for  thee  to 
tarry  here ;  all  will  not  perhaps  do  thee  the  same  justice  as  our- 
selves ;  and  when  our  young  braves  have  once  chanted  the  wa^ 
song,  they  will  behold  in  thee  only  a  traitor,  who  has  delivered  up 
our  chiefs  to  a  harsh  and  unworthy  slavery.  They  will  hearken 
only  to  their  fury,  fix>m  which  we  could  not  save  thee,  fly  then, 
Teiorhensere,  fly  P 

Nor  did  they  allow  the  missionary  to  depart  alone ;  guides  and 
guards  led  him  in  safety  to  the  nearest  French  post,  and  returned 
to  dance  the  waiHlance  of  vengeance.* 

Thus  closed  in  the  spring  of  1687  the  Iroquois  mission,  founded 
in  1667,  having  thus  lasted  just  twenty  years,  a  period  iliustrioos 
for  the  labors  of  the  zealous  men  employed  on  an  ungrateful  task, 
subjected  to  reproach  and  calumny  even  in  Canada,  and  misrepre- 
sented in  many  writings  of  the  time.  Of  the  purity  of  their  mo- 
tives and  of  their  conduct,  time  and  freedom  from  the  passions  then 
awakened  enables  us  to  form  a  calm  and  unprejudiced  judgment 

Their  triumph  had  been  great,  though  not  complete.  The  wor- 
ship of  the  demon  Aireskoi,  or  Agreskou^,  had  been  publicly 
abolislied ;  the  superstitious  slavery  to  dreams  had  been,  in  a  great 
mea<»ure  broken,  and  the  power  of  the  medicine-men  overthrown. 
In  this  way  the  ground  had  been  prepared  for  the  superstructure 
of  Christianity ;  but  this  was  not  all.  Hundreds  of  infants  had 
been  baptizx^d  ;  many  adults  gained  to  the  truth,  as  death  revealed 
to  them  the  futility  of  their  idolatry;  nay  more,  many  had  in 
health  enibracxxi  the  faith,  and  illustrated  the  Church  by  a  life  of 
piety ;  children  had  been  trained  up  in  the  knowledge  of  Clnist, 

♦  Charlevoix,  ii.  846,  ascribes  this  to  Goracoati^ ;  but  the  great  chief  of  that 
nanio  woh  dead,  and  hU  brother  was  not  possessed  of  his  influence.  CoL 
I)oc.  iii.  453. 
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had  parCaken  of  the  eacramenta,  and,  in  their  ripor  yean,  ear* 
nesdy  adhered  to  the  glorious  doctrines  impressed  on  their  infiint 


At  the  moment^  when  the  hdx^s  of  the  missionaries  seemed 
destined  to  gain  gradually  the  great  end  oi  the  entire  conversion  of 
the  tribes^  the  jar  of  statesmen  and  human  avarice  was  to  dri^e 
them  frtnn  the  cantons.  But  as  we  have  seen,  ere  this  the  Catholic 
pari  of  the  iroquois  nation  had  began  to  emigrate.  The  banks  of 
the  St  Lawrence,  the  old  home  (ji  their  nation,  were  now  adorned 
by  villages  of  Iroquois,  who  gloried  in  the  name  of  Christians,  and 
*men  who  made  the  sign  of  the  cross." 

Henceforth  these  sedentary  missions  will  almost  entirely  claim 
our  attention.  Their  religious  history  is  calm  and  tranquil ;  the 
airival  of  pagans  to  be  converted,  the  seasons  of  fervor  or  of  te- 
pidity, the  death  oi  one  noted  for  sanctity  or  pety,  are  the  events 
to  be  recorded.  Their  chief  historical  interest  lies  in  the  part  which 
they  occupy  in  the  ensuing  wars. 

In  the  army  which  Denonville  raised  to  advance  into  the  Seneca 
ooontiy,  the  Iroquoos  of  the  Reductions  and  the  Hurons  of  Lorette 
took  their  stand  beode  the  Canadians,  and  the  regular  soldier 
of  France.  Tegavafewan  or  ''the  Sun,"  led  fifty  braves  from  the 
Moontain,  Oaionhiagu6  as  many  from  Canghnawaga,  and  fifty 
more  followed  Gonhiagwi  {the  Heaven)  from  Lorette.  The  depo- 
ties  of  the  cantons  had,  since  the  meeting  at  Hungry  Bay,  con- 
ttantly  declared  that  the  praying  Indians  must  return  or  share  the 
fate  of  traitors.  To  return  to  the  dissolute  towns  of  New  York, 
now  destitute  of  nussionaries,  was  to  abandon  their  fiuth ;  neutrality 
was  impossible,  and  as  the  English  governor  threatened  severe  usage 
to  any  who  appeared  in  New  York,  the  Catholic  Iroquois  took  the 
only  course  left,  a  dose  union  with  the  French. 

The  army  proceeded  to  Irondequoit  Bay  and  threw  up,  at 
the  mouth  oi  the  des  Sables,  a  fort  of  that  name.  This  foroe 
having  been  here  swelled  by  the  Ottawas^  who  had  come  down 
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anamboihofSOOSeiiecM.  llieChiiitian&idianinoaimldiaiHi 
diodk,  a  ToUqr  of  iDmUi  and  boUotei    Gtaq;  I17  fha  fasMi;  tUr 
ohieft^to  ibQfir  that  the  bhh  did  BOimdttllMmoQfwiid^ 
cnamj  chaiged,  niihed  od,  and  both  M  mahJUj  nouidad.    M 
amdead/^widttmed  Qaionlnagii6tothftmh^ 
lim; ''God  wilb  it»  and  I  do  not  ngntto  dwaioa<aii^ 
me^"  and  with  thfloe  woidB  be  eoqmd.  .  Hk  name  wQlowr  bam* 
membeied  in  tbe  aaiuJa  of  tho  miaBoiL    Eaw  mknonaiiea  mada 
moro  ooDTertB  than  be,  aa  they  themaolvaa  toatify:  aa  a  mimjnd^ 
be  waa  impqaallad ;  aa  a  wanior  and  aadiMD,  be  an|0|f^ 
rapiitatkm,  and  a  truly  Ghiiaiiaa  deadi  eloaed  bk  oarear.* 

Hie  ENmwaa  the  fint  Ouisliaa  of  bk  imarion  (ha  pEayaa- 
ehie£  For  the  twelve  years  that  he  had  qpant  at  the  Moimtaiii, 
he  had  been  so  complete  a  model  of  r^^olarity,  that  be  was  be- 
lieved to  have  preaerved  his  baptismal  innooenoe  to  tbe  grave.} 

After  ravaging  the  country,  DenonviUe  erected  a  fort  at  Nia- 
gara, and  returned.  Father  de  Lambarville,  aniioiia  to  borer 
around  his  old  mission-ground,  was  thegfliat  chaglain  of  thk  post 
Sent  there  in  September,  1687,  he  soon  M^jsidk  of  the  acorvy, 
with  most  of  those  in  the  fort,  and  was  drawn  on  the  ioe  in  almost 
a  dying  state  to  CataraquL|  He  was  succeeded  by  lfilet|  who 
retired  when  the  fort  was  abandoned,  in  Septembw,  1688. 

The  missionaries  now  used  eveiy  effort  to  bring  about  a  peaoa 
De  Lamberville  negotiated  with  the  Qnondagas  at  CSataiaqui, 
Yaillant  hastened  to  New  York,  Milet  sought  to  gain  bk  Oneidak 
DenonviUe  saw  the  worth  of  the  miasionariea,  no  less  than  hk  own 
folly,  and  looked  upon  their  return  to  the  cantons  as  the  only  hope 
'of  peace ;  but  thk  was  now  impossible.  The  Fkench  bad  krt 
ground.    The  Iroquok  at  the  lipids  and  Mountain  began  to 

•tniaitoYoix.      tSt.VaU«r,Etiitdel>i;^fle,*o.      t  COiariev.  &  an. 
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waver.  Tliey  samndered  their  priso&era.  But  thu  did  not  save 
the  latter  from  an  attack,  in  which  Haratrion,  a  chief  of  great 
worth,  was  alain.*  Fifty  at  once  left  the  village  at  the  Bapids  for 
the  cantona,  and  the  panic  was  general  Eryn,  the-  great  Mo- 
hawk, waa,  however,  undismajed.  His  eloquence  and  skill  pre- 
served the  mission ;  and  such  was  his  power  over  the  Mohawks, 
that,  akme  and  unarmed,  he  induced  a  war-party  to  return. 

In  June,  1689,  Fort  Frontenac  was  still  invested,  and  Father 
Milet,  whose  aeal  and  charity  were  known,  was  lured  out  to  attend 
a  dying  Christian  brave,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Oneidas, 
who^  exulting  at  their  good  fortune,  inflicted  on  him  the  prelimi- 
nary tortures.  The  stake  at  which  so  many  French  prisoners 
perished  would  now  have  been  his  fate,  had  not  a  matron  adopted 
and  saved  hinhf 

Soon  after  this  came  the  terrible  massacre  of  Lachine,  where,  in 
a  nngle  night,  the  Iroquois  butchered  two  hundred  Capadians, 
men,  women,  and  children,  with  frightful  cruelty,  led  off  as  many 
ht  future  torture,  and  gave  the  country  to  the  flames,  to  the  very 
gates  of  Montreal  Panic  seized  all  Every  effort  to  arrest  the 
destroying  band  proved  unavailing.  The  small  bodies  sent  out 
were  cut  to  pieces.  The  braves  of  the  Mountain  and  Caughna- 
waga  were  defeated,  and  the  inhabitants  of  those  two  villages  came 
to  Montreal  for  safety  '^  destined  in  the  midst  of-  that  city  to  lose 
much  of  their  fervw. 

The  French  resolved  to  retaliate  this  massacre  on  the  English — 
the  instigators  of  the  Indian  war.  A  plan  was  formed  for  the 
ocmquest  of  New  York,  and  Le  Moyne  de  St  Hel^ne  and  d'Aille- 
boat  de  Mantet  led  into  New  York  a  force  of  about  a  hundred 
Frenchmen,  with  eighty  Indians  of  the  Rapid  and  Mountain,  com- 
manded by  Eryn,  the  great  Mohawk.§ 

Schenectady  was  the  first  point  of  attack.    As  they  approached, 

*  De  Belmont.  f  De  Belmont ;  De  1a  Potherie. 

X  ChttleT.  U.  408.  f  Doo.  His.  I  898. 
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Ejjb  addnaed  UimeB.  Hevq^aoaBto] 
§md  fotiget  their  wcarinew  in  hopei  of  taking  fiJl  tfagwinee  qf  all 
the  wroogB  ther  had  reooved  from  their  connii j  mm  at  Ae  Jnati- 
gation  of  the  EngUL  The  town  was  taken  eoBoplelelj  iFf  sm^ 
prise,  left  imdefeBded  in  eoMegnenee  of  the  dvfl  mar  then  piVfiO- 
ing  between  Leialer  and  Bi^aid.  The  hooMB  mn  Ihad,  and 
mxtjAhnt  of  the  inhabitaniB  botdieved.  Soeh  oraeUj  iva  vmj 
deploniy  Dot  Tengeanoe  is  ever  cjikL 

Soon  after  this  campaign  of  the  BediMon  bnfBB,  the  Moon- 
tain  lost  the  aged  Fhmcis  Tdioronhiongo^  long  since  Mind,  hot 
deroied  at  prayer  and  devotional  exercises ;  fer  he  aomght  to  ob- 
tain the  convereion  of  an  erring  and  impenitent  son.  At  hat^ 
worn  down  by  the  weight  of  over  a  hundred  yean,  he  expired  on 
the  2l8t  of  April,  1690,  having  been  ''by  his  piety  and  probity 
the  example  of  the  ChristianB  and  the  wonder  of  the  unbeliever.'** 

Not  long  after,  Kryn,  the  great  Mohawk,  set  out  with  laeor 
tenant  Beauvais  on  a  war-party;  but  while  baiting  at  Salmon 
River  on  the  4th  of  June,  1600,  to  throw  np  a  stockade,  they 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  some  Abnakia,  who  mistook  them  for 
Engllsli.  At  the  lirBt  fire  Kryn  fell  dead,  and  some  others  were 
killed  before  the  mistake  was  discovered.  Thus,  after  neariy 
twenty  years  spent  in  the  mission,  the  great  Mohawk  chief^  whose 
talents,  piety,  and  zeal  endeared  him  to  the  French,  fell  by  a 
friendly  hand.  The  governor  deplored,  in  his  death,  the  loss  of  a 
faithful  ally,  but  the  missionaries  that  of  a  most  fiuthful  coadjutor. 
In  Ills  own  canton  he  had  never  lost  esteem,  and  at  his  death  there 
were  ho})es  of  bis  drawing  the  whole  canton  to  Canada.f 

Tlie  (Christian  Indians  had  now  to  a  great  extent  assumed  the 
Eiiropc'Hn  <lres8,  and  several  bore  military  grades  in  the  French 
s*M  v'kn'.J  Olio  of  the  most  active  oflRcers,  indeed,  was  Lieutenant 
La]>la<|ue,  a  nephew  of  Kryn^s,  who  figures  in  all  the  accounts  of 

*  Faillon,  Vie  de  la  S<BQr  Bonrgooys,  L  800.         f  CharievouL 
X  Doo.  Col.  Hbt  m.  488. 
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Ihe  time,  as  tlie  heir  of  his  uncle's  bravery,  but  not,  iinf<»rtanately, 
of  his  virtues. 

Hie  Mohawha,  in  their  inroads,  now  carried  off  some  of  the 
Canghnawagas,  and  in  1691  attacked  the  Mountain.  At  the 
latter  mission  a  long  fight  took  place,  but  the  Christian  Indians 
wasted  their  fire,  and,  after  losing  their  chie(  Tondiharon,  saw 
thirty-five  of  their  women  and  children  dragged  off  as  captives. 
In  spite  of  the  hostility  thus  shown  by  the  cantons,  natural  affec- 
tion frequently  made  the  Christian  Iroquois  dupes  of  their  dupli- 
Atj.  Frontenac,  who  had  again  come  out  as  governor,  bearing 
the  diie&  seized  at  Cataraqui,  had  always  been  prejudiced  against 
them  and  their  missionaries!  In  his  anger  at  their  present  conduct, 
he  attacked  the  Jesuit  Fathers  for  not  making  them  more  French, 
and  the  charge  is  renewed  by  his  flatterer,  the  Recollect  Father 
Le  Clercq.*  His  plan  was  to  bring  the  Indians  and  whites  in 
constant  contact,  in  the  idea  of  thus  civilizing  the  former.  Ex- 
perience had  taught  the  Jesuits,  and  the  failure  of  every  such 
effort  has  shown  conclusively,  that  this  plan  is  fatal  to  the  Indian. 
At  that  very  moment  the  Catholic  Iroquois  were  a  proof  of  this, 
and  their  recent  residence  in  Montreal  should  have  been  enough 
to  dissipate  any  idea  of  benefiting  them  by  contact  with  the 
whites. 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  Phipps  was  defeated  before  Quebec, 
and  the  New  York  army,  thinned  by  sickness,  had  disbanded,  the 
Jesuits  and  Sulpitians  hastened  to  collect  their  flocks  again  at  the 
old  missions.  The  evil,  however,  had  been  done,  and  from  this 
time  their  much-admired  piety  decayed,  and  on  its  loss  a  decay 
of  morals  necessarily  followed.  Tliis  was  not  so  total  as  to  efface 
all  their  former  attachment  to  religion.  Although  it  was  no  longer 
the  spirit  of  the  whole  body,  many  cases  occur  evincing  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  primitive  fervor. 

*  EtaUissement  de  la  Foi.    See  Shea,  Disooverj  of  the  Missiaaippi,  p.  79. 
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At  the  iwy  period  of  which  we  spee^  Stophen  te  Gmonahoa 
dnpkyed  a  heroism  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  noUeet  acts  of 
the  martyrs.  Surprised  while  hmiting^  in  September,  1690,  by  a 
Cayuga  party,  he,  his  wife,  and  a  oompanioii  were  condnoted  to 
Onondaga,  and  there  reoeived  with  fiendidi  joy.  Stephen  was 
fcroed  to  ran  the  gauntlet  and  undergo  the  usnal  tortom;  bathe 
avowed  himself  a  Christian,  happy  to  soflfer  as  such,  even  to  the 
kas  of  life.  In  the  tcvtuie,  while  they  were  tearing  oat  his  naib 
and  catting  off  his  fingerB,  one  of  his  tormenton  cried,  ''FhiyP 
*^  Yes,**  said  Stephen,  ''I  will;^  and  rainng  his  fettered  hands,  he 
blessed  himself  in  a  loud  voice.  A  shout  of  rage  burst  fixm  the 
crowd,  and  rushing  on  him,  they  cut  off  half  his  remaining  fingers. 
'^Fhiy  nowT  yelled  the  infuriated  savages,  and  again  he  raised 
his  hand  to  his  forehead ;  and  again  rushing  on  him,  they  hacked 
off  all  his  fingers,  leaving  only  the  mangled  palm.  Blows;  insults, 
taunts,  all  were  showered  upon  him,  and  again  they  dared  him  to 
pray.  As  this  true  lover  of  the  cross  again  raised  his  hand,  it  was 
entirely  cut  off^  while,  as  if  to  efface  the  hated  sign,  wherever  his 
hand  had  touched  forehead,  shoulders,  or  breast,  was  slashed  with 
their  knives.  He  next  underwent  the  torture  of  fire ;  and  triumph- 
ing over  all,  was  at  last  bound  to  the  stake.  "•  Enjoy,"  he  ex- 
claimed— ^  enjoy,  my  bretliren,  the  savage  delight  you  take  in 
burning  me.  Spare  not  I  My  sins  deserve  far  more  than  your 
cruelty  can  inflict,  and  the  more  you  torment  me,  the  richer  my 
crown  in  heaven  shall  be."  Nor  did  they  spare  him.  Yet  all 
their  cruelty  could  not  wring  a  sigh  from  the  hero  who  stood 
motionless  there,  with  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  and  his  soul  rapt 
in  prayer.  At  last,  feeling  the  dew  of  death  on  his  brow,  he 
asked  a  mementos  calm,  and  chanted  aloud  his  dying  prayer — ^a 
prayer  for  his  torturers,  who  in  a  few  moments  completed  their 
work. 

He  had  been  ever  distinguished  at  the  mission  for  his  fervor  and 
regularity,  and  especially  for  his  careful  education  of  his  children. 
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His  wife  escaped,  as  he  had  himself  predicted,  and  returoed  to  the 
missioii* 

This  case  alone  shows  the  injustice  of  Frontenac's  suspicions  of 
the  Christian  Indians ;  nor  were  other  eyi4onces  wanting.  Two 
belts,  sent  by  Onondaga  to  the  chief  of  the  Mountain  and  to  Louis 
Atfflihata  of  Oaughnawaga,  were  at  once  placed  in  his  hands,  and 
the  whole  design  of  the  canton  made  known  to  hiuL 

In  August,  1601,  the  fear  of  an  English  attack  again  assembled 
a  motley  ferce  at  Laprairie.  The  Hurons  came,  led  on  by  Oureou- 
har6,  a  Cayuga  chie^  who  had  been  seized  at  Cataraqui,  sent  to 
the  galleys  in  France,  but  now  so  won  by  Frontenac,  who  had 
brought  him  back,  that  he  had  already,  on  several  occasions,  sig- 
nalized himself  on  the  side  of  the  French :  the  Caughnawagas  were 
led  by  Paul,  their  Huron  chie^  and  the  Temiscamings  by  La  Rou- 
tine. The  confederate  camp  was  negligently  guarded,  and  as  a 
contemporary  document*  declares,  a  scene  of  riot  and  debauch. 
On  a  sudden  an  English-Mohawk  force  burst  into  the  camp,  but 
was  repulsed  by  the  French,  who  lost,  however,  their  commander, 
St  Cyrque,  and  a  detachment  which  pursued  the  enemy  too  &r. 
In  the  general  fight  which  ensued  the  New  Yorkers  were  finally 
beaten,  and  gave  way,  leaving  120  dead,  and  more  wounded  on 
the  field.  The  French  lost  two  ofiicers ;  but  the  Caughnawagas 
had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  their  head  chief  Paul,  who  fell  exhorting 
his  men  to  combat  to  the  last  the  enemies  of  the  feith.  Other 
chiefe  here  signalized  themselves  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their 
attachmentf  The  loss  of  Paul  was  a  severe  blow ;  for  he  was  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  fervent,  as  he  was,  undoubtedly,  the  ablest 
and  most  eloquent  chief  at  the  mission  of  the  Rapid. 

The  month  of  November  was  marked  by  two  new  efforts  against 
Can^nawaga ;  both  feiled,  but  a  detachment  of  the  second  party 
feu  on  a  band  of  Christian  hunters  near  Chambly  and  killed  or 

•  Histoire de PEaii  de  Vie.    Quebec ^st OdL       tDeUPoih.SiL 
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took  twelve;  tbeCaagfantwagasirerestoooempiiniiit^aiidyOf^ 
taking  the  Mohawks  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Champlain,  atfacinBd 
them  in  their  intrenched  pontiony  and  aneoeeded  in  ddmring  their 
countrymen,  taking  or  killing  thirty  of  the  enem  j. 

Tlie  Gaughnawagas  next  appear  in  Mantel^  expedition  againat 
the  MohawkBi  in  which  their  afSdction  for  their  own  fzibe  led  them 
to  steps  which  imperilled  the  safety  of  alL  But  they  were  finthiUl 
to  the  FVench,  and  equally  so  to  their  religion.  Franoea  Gonanha- 
tenha  was  a  convert  of  FVemm's,  abd  the  model  of  Gan^^inawaga 
for  her  piety,  modesty,  and  charity ;  the  more  remarikable^  as  the 
jHistiae  spirit  of  the  mission  was  gone,  having  declined  (ran  the 
moment  when  Frontenac  refnsed  to  aid  the  missicmarieB  in  exdo- 
ding  liquor  from  the  mission.  Frances  heaid  one  day  of  the  q>- 
proach  of  a  hostile  party  towards  the  spot  where  her  husband  was 
hunting :  she  instantly  started  in  her  canoe,  with  two  othen^  to 
go  and  warn  him ;  but  alas !  arrived  only  to  see  him  slain,  and 
become,  with  her  companions,  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

Their  torments  began  on  the  first  evening :  their  nails  were  torn 
out,  their  fingers  burnt  When  they  reached  Onondaga,  the  native 
place  of  Frances,  she  was  given  to  her  own  sister,  who,  dead  to  all 
the  ties  of  blood  and  the  cries  of  nature,  gave  her  up  to  die.  On 
the  scafibld  she  loudly  professed  her  faith  and  her  happiness  in 
dying  for  such  a  cause.  A  relative  used  every  entreaty  to  induce 
her  to  renounce  the  faith,  till,  furious  at  her  resistance,  he  tore  her 
crucifix  from  her  neck,  and,  with  his  knife,  slashed  a  cross  on  her 
uncovered  breast  ^  I  thank  thee,  brother,"  she  exclaimed ;  ^  it  was 
possible  to  lose  the  cross  of  which  thou  hast  despoiled  me,  bat 
thou  hast  given  me  one  I  can  lose  only  with  my  life.^  She  then 
spoke  to  all  present  with  great  force  and  unction,  exhorting  them 
to  embrace  the  faith  as  the  only  means  of  escaping  eternal  torments 
infinitely  more  fiightful  than  those  which  she  was  to  sufier. 

Their  hearts,  however,  were  untouched:  she  was  tortured  for 
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three  saooeamye  nights ;  then  tied  to  the  stake,  and,  after  being  burnt 
for  a  considerable  time,  was  scalped  and  forced  to  run  till  she  fell 
beneath  a  shower  d  stones,  which  she  received  on  her  knees,  for 
after  running  for  some  distance,  she  knelt  to  offer  her  life  to  God. 
Such  is  the  account  of  her  heroic  death  given  by  the  French  pris- 
oners, one  of  whom  did  all  to  alleviate  her  sufferings  during  her 
loi^  martyrdom.* 

During  all  this  time  Father  Milet  had  been  a  prisoner  at  Oneida. 
Although  subjected  to  torture  at  his  capture,  his  life  was  spared  on 
arriving  in  the  canton,  and  he  was  assigned  to  a  squaw,  who  thus 
left  to  choose  whether  she  should  adopt  him  instead  of  a  lost  mem- 
bw  of  the  family,  or  sacrifice  him  to  his  manes,  chose  the  former. 
Hie  missionary  was  thus  comparatively  free.  A  few  old  Huron 
Christians  still  remained  at  Oneida.  These  enjoyed  his  ministry, 
and  the  Oneidas  were  again  exhorted  to  embrace  the  gospel.  The 
French  prisoners,  whom  he  could  not  save,  he  attended  in  death, 
consoling  and  encouraging  them  amid  those  torments  which  might 
yet  be  his  own.f  Gradually  the  Oneidas  became  attached  to  the 
missionary,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  English  to  obtain 
poasession  of  him,  kept  Milet  at  Oneida,  and  began  to  treat  with 
the  French.  Accordingly  in  June,  1603,  Tareha,  one  of  the  chiefe, 
proceeded  to  Quebec  to  negotiate  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  The 
letter  of  the  misfflonary  secured  him  a  &vorable  reception,  and  in 
September  he  again  visited  Quebec  with  the  squaw  who  had 
adopted  Milet,  and  who,  apparentiy  won  by  him,  now  came  osten- 
sibly to  see  the  great  governor  of  the  Frencli,  but  really  to  remain 
as  a  Christian.  She  was  instructed,  baptized  by  the  nmne  of  Su- 
sanna, and  settled  at  Caughnawaga,  where  she  died  fifteen  years 
after,  having  constantiy  edified  the  mission  by  her  fervor  and  piety. 


*  Charlevoix,  ii. ;  Lettres  Edifiantes ;  Kip,  Jc^ait  Missions. 

t  There  is  still,  in  the  archives  at  Quebco,  the  decision  and  arguments  in 
a  case  ariaing  as  to  the  validity  of  the  nuncupative  will  of  a  Canadian  horned 
at  Oneida,  to  which  Father  Milet  waa  a  witness. 
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Hie  embMijr  of  Tndia  wm  fdSkmtd  hy  one  from  Oi^ngm  nd 
Senecft,  led  by  TegmnniaBoieii,  an  Onondaga  chie(  who  nour  ooai- 
ped  the  position  onee  held  hy  GaiacontiA,  as  a  friend  of  the  fVench. 
Peace  was  now  prepared,  aoul  <m  the  nstontioii  of  Father  Milet  in 
Octdbw,  1694,  concluded.*  Ihe  miwinnaiy  had  been  five  yean  a 
oaptiye,  and,  on  the  peace,  earnestly  sought  to  rotom ;  but  an  Eng- 
lish fort  at  Onondaga  rendered  a  mission  unsafe,  and,  indeed,  the 
peace  seemed  only  delusiycf 

War,  in  fiM^t,  broke  out  the  next  year;  but  Frontenao,  with  his 
Fkench  and  Indian  forces,  rava|^ng  Onondaga  and  Oneida,  foroed 
them  to  a  definite  treaty.  During  the  war,  however,  the  Galholio 
Iroquds  of  the  Mountain  lost  their  excellent  chief^  Totathiron,  by 
an  accident  similar  to  that  by  which  the  great  Kiyn  had  frllen^ 
Gaughnawaga,  meanwhile,  received  an  accearion  of  thirty-three 
Oneidaa,  who  came  to  settle,  and  eainestly  b^ged  to  have  Father 
Milet,  to  whom  they  were  extremely  attached.  If  this,  however, 
elated  the  Christians,  they  were  soon  saddened  by  the  death  of 
Oureouhar^,  who,  on  his  return  from  a  mission  to  his  native  canton 
of  Cayuga,  where  he  disposed  all  minds  to  peace,  was  seized  with 
a  pleurisy,  which  in  a  few  days  hurried  him  to  the  grave.  At 
first,  the  bitter  enemy  and  persecutor  of  de  Carheil,  then,  by  a 
base  stratagem,  sent  to  the  galleys  of  France  to  toil  amid  the  out- 
casts of  European  society,  Oureouhar^  had,  under  the  instructions 
of  Father  Le  Roux,§  learned  to  love  and  appreciate  the  beauties 
of  Christianity;  and,  on  his  return  to  Cayuga,  exerted  all  his  in- 
fluence in  fiivor  of  religion  and  civilization.  His  fiery  zeal  relied, 
perhaps,  as  it  too  often  happens,  on  his  own  prowess,  and  his  ex- 
pression, when  listening  on  his  death-bed  to  the  story  of  the  in- 
dignities offered  to  the  man-god,  recalls  that  d  Clovis,  and  shows  a 
striking  resemblance  of  character  between  the  chieftain  of  the 

•  De  U  Poth.  ill.  84B. 

t  MS.  Land-paper  offioe,  Canada. 

t  De  la  roth.  UL  S56.  f  Paria  Doc,  BortOD,  Iv.  94T. 
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• 
FnanikB  and  tlie  sachem  ci  Cayuga.*    '^O,  had  I  been  there,"  he 

cried,  **'  they  never  should  have  so  treated  my  God  T  foigetting  for 
a  moment  that  He  who  soffered  needed  no  arm  to  strike  in  his  de- 
fence; or,  like  Peter,  nobly  desiring  to  die  beside  him. 

Regretted  by  the  whde  odony,  and  especially  by  Frontenac, 
Onreouhar^  was  interred  as  a  captain  in  the  French  army. 

The  mianon  of  the  Mountain  was  soon  after  desolated  by  a  con- 
flagration, the  baleful  effects  of  intoxication.  On  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1694,  a  young  brave,  for  some  fimcied  insult^  rushed  in  a 
drunken  phrensy  to  an  enemy's  cabin,  and  fired  into  it ;  the  light 
baik  was  soon  in  flames,  and  a  bag  of  powder  gave  the  devouring 
element  a  deadly  impulse.  In  three  hours  fifty  cabins,  fifteen  French 
houses,  the  beautiful  and  well-adorned  church,  and  the  all-important 
village  palisade,  were  reduced  to  ashes.f  These  had  all  been  raised 
by  Mr.  de  Belmont,  and  consisted  of  wood ;  not  disheartened,  he 
now  began,  at  his  own  expense,  a  stone  fort,  completed  in  1698, 
after  an  outlay  of  over  100,000  livres.  As  soon  as  the  towers  were 
erected  he  gave  the  Congregation  Sisters  one  for  a  residence,  the 
other  for  ft  school,  and  as  such  they  were  occupied  till  the  mission 
was  removed  to  the  Sault  au  BecolletJ 

In  the  cotuBC  of  the  following  year  the  mission  was  to  lose  its 
brightest  flower.  Sister  Mary  Theresa  Gannensagwas  (she  takes  the 
arm)j  the  granddaughter  of  Francis  Tehoronbiongo.  She  was  one 
of  Slater  Bourgeoys*  earliest  pupils  and  Indian  associates.  Afler 
having  long  edified  all  by  her  piety,  modesty,  talents,  industiy,  and 
seal,  she  was  seized  with  a  fiital  malady,  and  died  in  the  odor  of 
sanctity  on  the  25th  of  November,  1695.  She  had  asked  to  be 
buried  privately  in  her  poor  habit ;  but  such  was  the  esteem  enter- 
tained for  her,  that  she  was,  like  her  grand&tber,  interred  in  the 
new  misdon  church ;  and,  when  that  was  demolished,  the  remains 

•  See  N.  Y.  HUt  ColL  IL  ii  189. 

t  IHstoire  de  TEan  de  Vie  en  Canadft,  p.  18 ;  Vie  de  U  Bosar  Boni^geoys, 
L  804;  De  U  Potherie,  iii.  284.  t  Id.  806. 
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efbq^  wm  temAmd  to  oM^THia  MMH^dMAri^  mv  \ 


MftchqwL*  Y. 

ISia  iiezt>ew  the  SolpitiHa  leioiveA^ 
axiy,  who  mie  gmn  to  hrtywfairtfai^  wN^mtcff  to  tto  SiiritM 
BeooOet,  whm  the  new  iiiMio#tf  Si^  wm  iMgos  kj  Ifr. 
MaorioeQiiMde Tregaron;  Hme'^ttn later anoAeroolonj^w 
■ent,  lesvmg  odIj  180  at  the  Moonldii.  The  aeiVBiiHkli  had 
now  unprored  so  mueh  hi  tone  and  mtmhan^  Aaft  fa.  IfOl  the 
Ssten  of  the  Ckngragatwii  left  the  Moutoia  andtookap  Huk 
nideDoe  m  a  new  hooee  whiflh  ihej  had  elveted  in  Ab  fort  ai  the 
BauhanBeoonetyon  the  bada  of  the  Deifinma  Bifwf  Bm^ 
M  in  the  old  nuenon,  two  dalefi  tinglit  -the  Indiaa  gidb  to  w«k 
and  read,  keeping  eiz  ae  boaideta  with  theniaelfWk  who  gradoeDr 
acquired  Eoropean  haliitii  and,  ae  thej  grew  up^  tended  nmeh  to 
improve  their  ooimtrymen.{ 

The  miaBionof  the  Mountain  was  finally  abandoned  in  1704,  and 

*  Th«  fbUowing  inBoriptions  are  still  to  be  teen  than: 

loireposent 
les  restes  mortels 
de 
VBAN^IB  TH0B0NHI0Ne0» 
Huron, 
Baptist  par  lo  Bev^r^nd 
PArk  Bbbbkuf. 
n  Alt,  par  aa  pi6t^  et  par  aa  probity,  Teiemple  d«a  Chr6tieiia  at  radmiiatioii 
dea  infid^ea :  il  mourut,  •gi  d^environ  100  ana,  lo  81  avril,  1690. 
Id  repoaent 
lea  reatea  mortela 
da 
MABIS-THEBESA  OANNENBAGOUAe^ 
deU 
OoiroBBQATioir  OS  Nons  Damk 
Aprea  avoir  ezeroi  pendant  treiie  ana,  Poflloe  do  tnaltioaoe  d*6oolo 
4  la  Montague,  ello  mbarut  en  reputation  de  grando 
vertu,  ag^  de  28  ana,  le  25  Novembre,  leeS. 
Her  life  waa  written  by  de  Belmont  in  bia  "  Elogea  de  qnelqaeo  panonnea 
mortea  en  odeur  de  aaintet^  4  Montreal  en  Oanada,**  and  ia  atUl  puMTfad. 
t  Vie  de  U  S«ur  Boiiigw>7B,  U.  169.  |  U. 
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the  ntm  <m6  took  the  title  of  the  Amnmciadon,  and  contmned,  ai 
we  shall  see,  for  some  jean  beside  the  Rapid,  where  Yiel  perished.* 

Of  the  Jesuit  misrion  ci  Sault  8t  Louis  we  have,  daring  this 
period,  BO  aoooont;  it  had  finally  settled  in  its  present  locality,  and 
a  grant  of  the  seignioiy  had  been  obtained  in  the  name  of  the  In- 
diana who  still  poaseas  it 

The  border-war  ended  with  the  peaoe  of  Rjswick,  in  1697,  and 
the  French  then  hoped,  as  the  English  dreaded,  to  see  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Jesuit  missions.  The  seed  of  opposition  sown  by  Don- 
gan  had  now  grown  to  ripeness,  and  a  new  governor,  an  Irish  peer, 
of  deep-rooted  iknatidsm,  ruled  the  destinies  of  New  York.  One 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  warn  the  Indians  against  the  French  priests. 
Mindful  of  Dongan's  promise  of  English  Black-gowns,  the  deputies 
asked  Belhunont  to  fulfil  it.  Accordingly,  Delliu%  the  Dutch 
pastor  at  Albany,  was  aj^nted  missionary  to  the  Mohawks, 
although  he  never  took  up  his  residence  among  them,  and  limited 
his  ministry  to  occasional  visits,  when  he  preached  by  an  interpre- 
ter, and  to  the  administration  oi  baptism  to  such  children  as  were 
brought  to  him  in  Albany.  Such  a  man  hardly  seemed  to  the  In- 
dians a  successor  of  Fremin,  Bruyas,  and  Boniface,  whose  cabins 
had  so  long  been  seen  in  their  villages.  Disappointed  in  their  ap- 
phcation  to  New  York,  they  naturally  turned  to  Canada  for  reli- 
gious teachers.  Bellamont  was  provoked,  and  resolved  to  exclude 
the  Jesuits,  unbluflhingly  declaring  *^  that  the  Five  Nations  had 
earnestly  implored  him  to  drive  out  the  Jesuits  who  oppressed 
them,"  althou|^  he  knew  that  since  1685  there  had  been  no  mis- 
sionary in  the  cantons,  except  Father  Milet,  and  he  not  oppressor, 
but  of^ffessed,  a  prisoner  and  a  slave. 

To  carry  out  his  plan,  he  sent  to  the  Assembly  the  draft  of  a 
bill  against  Jesuits  and  priests.  It  was  not  relished :  several  of  the 
missionaries  had,  at  various  times,  visited  the  colony ;  they  were 
known  and  esteemed  by  the  leading  men,  who  had  thus  been 

♦Viger,MB. 
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gomnor  had  not    Tlw  OouDoil  aqpilifwl  Am  biDi] 

footing  as  »  member  made  ft  tie^  1 

OHriedit;  end,  hftviiy  oblmed  Hi  giMigw  in  tl»  haaw^— aa.it 

the  law  of  the  land.    AMmnng  Iha  boqwih  to  ba  adgaoli  of  Aa 

Ekig^iih  monaid^  and  witii  itiU  gnatar  dimgHd  of  t^^ 

ifaal  *  Jenit  prie^  and  pofiUi  mWonariea  had  fafti^  aoma  ia^ 

and,  iv  aoma  time^  had  had  tlwlr  randenoa  in  mmote  pavli  of  tiM 

profino^  to  ensHn  ]iQiti%  agaimi  the  Iki^ 

UlLonaeto  Oiat  ofoiy  ptieii  in  the  ooloBj,  <*  aftar  tha  let  of  Hofeai- 

ber,  1700,  be  deemed  an  inoendiaij,  diitaUrof  tiMpnUie  peaoi^ 

and  enem  J  of  the  CSiriatian  reUgiao,"  and  cwndemned  him  to  pa^ 

petoalimpiieonmeDt;  tiMi^in  oaaeof  eeeape,  todaalh,if-ntahani 

The  genaioae  binghen  and  their  oleigf,  who  had  ao  ofken  dhoim 
hospitality  to  the  FVench  miamonariee,  were  hj  the  same  act  thiaa^ 
ened  with  a  heavy  fine  and  the  pillory,  ehould  they  e?er  again 
harbor  a  priest  beneath  their  roo& 

Ignorance  and  absurdity  could  go  no  further :  the  fioy  aeelot 
was  satisfied  with  his  act;  the  New  Yorkers  disregarded  it,  and  the 
▼ery  next  year  the  Canadian  Ibenrille  landed  a  Jesuit  atNew  Yodc 
to  proceed  to  Canada.* 

Bellamont  had  sought  to  prevent  the  Iroquois  fixmi  makii^aBj 
separate  peace  with  the  French ;  but,  on  FVcxitenac'a  death,  the 
cantons  sent  deputies  to  the  St  Lawrence  to  condole  with  the 
colony.  This  was  not,  however,  their  only  care ;  they  asked  that 
Father  Bruyas  should  be  sent  among  them,  and  the  elder  de 
Lamberville  be  recalled  from  France  to  resume  his  dd  nusoon. 
Ihe  latter  was  deferred ;  but,  on  the  coming  of  a  new  embavf. 
Father  Bruyas,  with  Joncaire  and  Maricouit,  active  officen  and 
adopted  Iroquois,  set  out  for  Onondaga.  Here  they  were  received 
by  Tegannissoren  with  much  solemnity,  and  all  terms  having  been 
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ammgedy  peace  wMtigned  at  Montreal  on  the  8th  of  September, 

1700,  bj  deputies  of  all  tlra  nations,  being  the  first  written  treaty 
of  the  F^wnch  and  Indians. 

To  cany  oat  its  pnmaions^  Bmyas  visited  Onondaga  again  in 

1701,  and  having  broa^t  back  the  French  prisoneis  there,  a  new 
tieaty  was  signed  at  Montreal  by  the  French,  Iroquois,  Abnakis^ 
Hurona^  Ottawas,  fllincns,  and  Algonquins.  No  mention  was 
made  of  the  missions  in  this  document ;  but  a  deputation  sent  at 
the  request  of  Tegannissoren,  in  1702,  invited  the  return  of  the 
mknonaries  to  their  former  posts.  ^Fathers  were  accordingly 
sent  everywhere,"  says  Charlevoix,  "  and  a  contemporary  list  num- 
bers as  Iroquois  missionaries  Father  James  de  LamberviUe,  Julian 
Gamier,  and  le  Vaillant,  who  renewed  their  labors  among  the 
Onondagas  and  Senecas."*  These  missions  the  cantons  bound 
themselves  to  maintain ;  and  though  a  new  war  between  England 
and  FVanoe  soon  broke  out,  the  missionaries  won  the  cantons,  and 
Schuyler  the  Caughnawagaa,  to  neutrality,  so  that  New  York  and 
Oanada  escaped  all  the  horrors  of  Indian  war. 

The  missions  accordingly  continued,  but  we  have  no  tidings  of 
tibem.  Father  James  d'Heu  and  Father  Peter  de  Mareuil  joined 
the  rest,  and  they  labored  on  till  1708,  when  the  English  finally 
indiioed  all  but  the  Senecas  to  take  up  arms.  The  miasionaiies 
ntired  to  Ganada.f  Mareuil,  recalled  by  his  Superiors,  but  unable 
to  escape,  accepted  Schuyler's  kindly  invitation,  and  retired  to 
Albany.  There,  in  spite  of  the  cruel  penal  law,  he  was  welcomed 
as  a  friend,  and,  by  a  resolution  of  the  Assembly,  maintained  at 
the  public  expense.^ 

Mareuil  was  the  last  Jesuit  missionary  to  the  cantons.  "With 
him  ended  the  long  struggle  on  that  soil,  begun  sixty-seven  years 
before  by  Jogues  in  his  blood.    Three  times  expelled,  they  had  re- 


•  Catal.  ProY.  Frande  Soo.  Jes.  1708.  f  Paris  Doc. 

I  Joarnal  N.  Y.  Assembly.    He  sabeeqnently  retnnied  to  France,  and 
died  at  Paris  in  1742.    Charievoix,  iv.  48. 
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wHlidmr,  to  oontmiw  al  dieir  Bedoolta^  di» 

fiun  baTe  devoted  to  the  afcUl  uD0Qnverte&4 

I^on  tfane  to  time  Iio^ion  wdidd  jom  tibei 
jMNne  of  Ingli  nnk  TogumMOPBDi  wImm 
•KkB  BVenohySt^^  nd  Liduii,  the  ii|*ie^ 
cliiei;oiie  of  tin  sobhit  ontaB  Unit  tin 
tosed,  oame  at  kit  to  embnuse  the  fidth  st  < 
GhuTBoooti^  he  had  erer  been  ftwDdly  to  the  Bmnohyfivheaad^ 
law  that  the  power  ci  i«l^[ioii  waa  gieatar  fai  Oaaada  tliaA  ki  Hew 
Tofk.  Waned  once  againit  the  Jeamta,  he  mtarted^-^We 
know  that  the  Black-fown  fcma  hb  nation;  batitiaaolmoBr 
power  to  change  our  afiectioD  hr  onr  bieihnn.  Wa  wiih  Ant 
Jim  would  bmy  all  mmradentaadings  oonoeived  on 
and  we  hkewiae  wish  that  joa  would  give  leas  credit  to 
camem"  Engliah  writera^  who  witoesaed  bis  oratcHy, 
him  to  Cicero,  and  the  king  of  France  bad  bis  portrait  bong  Wf 
in  the  galleries  of  Versailles.  Sncb  were  the  men  whom  Chiia- 
4aanity  won  to  its  bosom.* 

The  Iroquois  of  Gangbnawaga  and  the  Moontain  were  not  neu- 
tral to  New  England.  They  were  employed  in  many  incniaca^ 
and  frequently  brought  in  prisoners  from  the  frontier  tgwna^  who 
were  adopted  by  the  tribe.  Even  on  the  dedaiatioii  of  peace, 
some  of  these  declined  to  return,  and  their  deecendanti  are  still 
members  of  the  tribe.  Among  the  most  known  are  the  TaibeD^f 
Eunice  WilHamsJ  Elisabeth  Naim,  and  Ignatius  BaiaenDe.§  The 
two  latter  subsequently  married,  and  their  fiunily  haa  ever  been 
distinguisbed  by  piety.  Ihe  descendants  of  this  Puritan  fiunily, 
Indians  by  adoption,  have  given  several  clergymen  and  rehgiooB 


*  Golden;  Gharieyoiz. 

t  Taken  at  Groton,  in  Qneen  Anne's  ww. 

I  Taken  ttDeerfield,  in  1708;  HntohliMon,  fi.  laa. 

I  Faillon,  ^e  de  U IL  Bomgtioy, 
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to  Canada,  and  almost  in  their  own  day  their  daughter  became 
Superior  of  the  Sisten  of  the  Congregation. 

Eliiabeth,  at  the  time  of  her  capture  in  1702,  was  only  two 
years  old,  Ignatius  ten.  Both  were  adopted  by  the  Indiana,  and 
brou^t  up  among  them,  carefully  instructed  by  the  missionaries 
and  the  sisters,  and  after  refusing  to  return  to  Deerfield,  on  the 
dose  of  the  war,  were  liberated  at  the  request  of  the  missionaries, 
who  gave  them  a  tract  of  land  at  the  lake,  on  which  the  £unily 
still  residee.* 

When  the  mission  had  been  for  about  twenty  years  at  the  Sault 
an  Recollet,  the  want  of  hunting-ground,  which  drew  the  Indians 
to  the  main  land,  and  the  great  fiusility  of  intercourse  with 
Montreal,  induced  a  new  removal  The  Lake  of  the  Two  Moun- 
tains seeHied  suited  to  their  wants.  The  location  was  approved 
by  the  government,  which  viewed  the  Indian  villages  as  military 
posts.  This  mission  was  then  composed  of  about  nine  hundred 
flools^  and  could  furnish  one  hundred  and  fifty  braves. 

The  site  of  ^  new  mission  is  a  point  on  the  St  Lawrence,  just 
at  the  extremity  of  the  isknd  of  Montreal,  where  the  river  widens 
into  a  kind  of  lake.  Two  slight  eminences,  which  soon  obtained 
the  name  of  mountains,  give  it  its  name.  Near  these  the  mission 
was  begun  in  1720.  For  some  time  all  lived  in  bark  cabins,  as 
the  precise  spot  for  the  fort  was  not  fixed ;  but  it  was  soon  found 
to  be  so  well  suited  to  their  wants,  that  a  Nipissing  and  Algon- 
quin mission,  b^;un  on  ^  Isle  aux  Tourtes  by  the  Sulpitian  Ren6 
Charles  de  Breslay,  was  transferred  to  the  same  spotf 

A  grant  of  the  land  was  made  to  the  Sulpitians  in  1718  by  the 
king  of  France,  on  condition  of  their  building  a  church  and  fort, 
but  delays  intervened,  which  for  some  time  prevented  its  execn- 
tion.  However,  on  the  bishop's  visit  in  1730,  they  began  the 
work,  and  two  years  after  erected  a  spacious  church  and  fort,  with 

♦  Vie  de  U  Soeur  Boar^oys,  ii.  442. 

t  Faillon,  H.  266 ;  Petit  Begistre  de  If.  Vl^rer,  MS. 
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itfflvemam;  and  though  dw  wdh  of  the  fat  l«f«  k  pirt  fdhi^ 

the  ofaoroh  cad  minoii-JioiM  iim  I 

which  fam  the' tm^Aldllook  of  te  SoIiMtfai  1 


CHAPTER  XYIIL 


moqfffOB 


Pic<OBHtUi»LdtoofUi»TiioltouatotM  HbMMt^-Tfc^oMfViaMh  ■■  Winiil 
pniMliftBvv  B«laotlon-«te  PNMotaltos— It  to  ■tIaeiLtd-Ite  iMtanttM-TM 
of  tlM  Btohoi^RuuMr— PkqiMt  In  the  eantoiw— Qow  to  Fnsee  nd  TCtan»-TlM 
■Mood  Frraeh  war-St  Begto  ftranded— Ito  origto— Bflbet  of  the  loHior  Omfc  «■ 
tbomtoriont— M«fpnd»Tititoyeandthfemtrtnnatthetok»--Th»A»<«tBM»w<li 
tloii— CloM  of  the  PrMeBtfttton  mltaton— MoDonDell  at  St  B«gto— New  flh«re%as 
•Meted— Mr.  JoMph  Mweooz— Oherlei  X  and  Pope  Lao  XIL  beaelbctew  ef  the 
mtotioii— ONas  of  Gatharbie  Tebgabkwlta  (Tinghniwua  flt  Kagto  1^  Lake  ef 
tbe  Two  Moontaina— Betro^Mct 

Thi  peace  of  Utrecht  doeed  the  cantons  to  the  OathoKo  mia- 
nonaries,  and  during  the  ensuing  yean,  while  the  war^song  and 
the  waivpath  were  foigotten,  the  sedentaiy  misBiona  acquired  a 
more  settled  condition,  and  the  Catholic  Iroquois^  undistractod  bj 
the  exciting  scenes  of  border  strife,  devoted  themselves  to  varion 
branches  of  industiy.  Their  great  danger  was  inddenoe  and  its 
almost  necessary  attendant,  intoxication  and  inunorafity.  Unfor- 
tunately, a  small  body  of  soldiers,  stationed  in  time  of  war  at  ea^ 
mission,  was  kept  up  after  the  peace,  and  corrupted  the  Indiaai^ 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  misBionariea.  In  vain  they  de- 
nounced the  traffic  in  liquor ;  in  vain  they  strove  to  screen  the 


JUUon,  Vie  de  IL  Booigeoyi,  U.  88f. 
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IroqiioiB  maidens  fixMn  the  seductioiis  of  the  diasolute  sddiery. 
On  more  than  one  ocoaskm  the  commandant  succeeded  in  having 
the  too  fidthfhl  missionarieB  displaced,  and  then  the  mignided  In- 
dians plunged  into  every  excess  presented  to  thenu* 

Many  of  the  Indians  began  to  forsake  the  viUages,  and  «  new 
Gaughnawaga  village  grew  up  on  the  distant  banks  of  the  Mus- 
kingom,  amid  the  T^andots,  Delawares,  and  Mamis^f  where 
many,  like  Logan's  fitther,  relapsed  into  a  kind  of  paganism. 

Tet  the  missions  had  gleams  oi  fervor,  and  religion  again  gained 
the  ascendancy  over  the  hearts  of  the  tribe.  Not  only  the  sons  of 
the  fi>re8ts,  but  the  children  of  the  Puritans  of  New  England  dung 
with  unwavering  attachment  to  the  missionaries  and  the  OathoHc 
fiuth.  Eunice  Williams,  married  to  the  chieftain  Ambrose,^  visited 
lier  native  Deerfield ;  but  though  daughter  of  the  minister  of  the 
piacey'no  entreaty  could  induce  her  or  Mary  Harris  to  forsake  their 
Lidian  ways  or  the  &ith  which  they  had  embraced.  So^  too^  the 
Tnbells  would  ramble  to  Groton,  but  though  viewed  with  jealousy 
at  Caoghnawaga,  refused  to  return  to  their  kindred.§ 

Among  the  missionaries  who  directed  these  Reductions,  several 
deserve  mention,  but  especially  the  Sulpitians  de  Belmont,  who 
cfesed  his  laborious  career  on  the  22d  of  May,  I7d2,|  and  Francis 
Ficquet,  who,  stationed  at  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains  in 
1740,  completed  the  fcnrt  of  which  we  have  spoken,  surrounded 

*  Lilande  in  his  memoir  of  Picqnet. 

t  Smith's  Jonmsl,  in  Drake's  Indian  Captivities,  ISi. 

I  Id.  129. 

I  Hanson,  Lost  Prince,  181 ;  Hutohinson,  Hist  Massao.  ii. 

I  Francis  Vaohon  de  Beimont,  whose  name  is  indissolably  oonneoted  with 
this  Snlpitian  mission,  renonnced  the  world  and  its  honors  to  devote  his  for- 
tone  and  toil  to  the  cause  of  the  Indian.  He  was  only  in  deacon's  orders 
when  he  arrived,  and  began  a  school  at  the  Mountain.  After  a  long  mis- 
tionary  career,  he  became  Bnperior  of  the  Seminary  of  Montreal  in  1699, 
and  continued  so  till  his  death,  in  1782.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  "  Eloge 
de  quelqnes  personnes  mortes  en  odeur  de  saintet^  k  Montreal  en  Canada," 
which  is  stall  in  manuscript ;  and  notes  entitied  **  Histoire  du  Canada,"  pub- 
lished in  the  CoUeetions  of  the  Quebec  Historical  Society. 
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the  tillageB  by  palisadeii  aod  on  the  Miidy  htif^  eiedied  tba 
calvary  which  la  even  now  a  pilgrimagOi  worthy  of  mentioii  fer  hi 
atone  (nratoriea,  which  mark  the  atationa^  and  the  chapd  on  the 
aummit^  which  terminatea  thia  Way  of  the  Croaa.*  &  ^  ao^ 
however,  devote  himaelf  merely  to  the  material  iiiq«ovement  of 
the  place ;  he  labored  no  leaa  lealoualy  to  advance  hia  flock  in  the 
way  of  Ghriatian  virtue  and  perfection.      4 

The  period  of  peace  waa,  however,  drawing  to  a  oloae.  In 
1144  war  waa  again  declared  between  France  and  England — the 
^old  French  war"  of  our  colonial  writen.  Again  the  villagea  le* 
aounded  with  the  n<nae  of  war.  The  young  bravea  were  all  eagei^ 
neaa  to  ahow  their  proweaB^  and  partiea  took  the  field  often  at- 
tended by  the  miaaionary  aa  chaplain.f  Thua  they  went  aa  Ghria- 
tian warriora;  and  an  Engliah  cq»tive  haa  leooided hia  aoipriae  to 
find  the  aavage  foe,  into  whoee  handa  he  fell,  kneeling,  when  the 
fight  waa  over,  to  thank  God  for  victory — ^a  moment  when,  in  an 
English  camp,  oaths  and  blasphemy  would  alone  have  been 
heard.^ 

Picquet  himself  attended  the  warriors  of  his  flock,  who  served 
under  Marin,  in  his  attack  on  Fort  Edward  in  .1745,  and  appa- 
rently on  other  occasions,  down  to  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Ghapelle,  in 
1748.  During  the  war  he  had  come  more  in  contact  with  the 
Indians  of  the  cantons,  and  found  them  desirous  of  embracing 
Christianity.  A  mission  in  New  York  at  any  of  the  Indian  towns 
was  impracticable.  He  therefore  conceived  the  idea  of  founding 
a  new  Iroquois  Reduction  still  further  up  towards  Lake  Ontario,  to 
which  the  well-affected  in  the  cantons  might  easily  be  drawn. 

His  design  having  been  approved  by  the  government,  he  set 
out  in  May,  1748,  with  de  la  Jonquiere,  to  select  a  mte,  and  finally 
decided  on  a  spot  at  the  mouth  of  the  Soegatcy  or  Oaw^^atchie, 

*  Eastbarn's  Narrativo,  268 ;  Lalando's  Memoir. 

t  Lalande,  M^moire  sur  PAbb6  Picqnet. 

X  Eoatburn^H  Narrotivo,  in  Drake's  Indian  Captivity. 
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wbere  Ogdnisbiug  now  stands.  In  this  beautiful  spot,  with  feitik 
fields,  vahiable  woods,  and  a  deep  and  spacious  harbor  before  it» 
he  soon,  with  his  FVench  and  Indians,  threw  up  a  storehouse  and 
a  ptcketrfort,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Fort  Presentation — 
the  festival  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  being  the 
patxonal  feast  of  St  Sulpice.  Here  he  hoped  soon  to  gather 
numerous  converts  from  the  cantons;  but  his  buildings  were 
icaroely  completed,  when  he  was  attacked  in  October,  1749,  by  a 
Mohawk  war-party,  who  burnt  all  to  the  ground  except  his  house. 
Picquet  had  ahneady  expended  80,000  livres ;  but,  unbroken  by 
misfortune,  he  b^;an  all  anew,  and  soon  repaired  the  loss.  Once 
established,  the  progress  of  the  mission  was  rapid.  In  1749,  it 
numbered  only  six  fiuniliee,  the  next  year  it  had  eighty-seven,  and 
in  the  next  three  hundred  and  ninety-dx,  comprising-in  all  three 
thousand  souls,  drawn  chiefly  from  Onondaga  and  Cayuga.* 

In  Canada  his  plan  )isA  at  first  drawn  on  him  a  shower  of  ridi- 
cule ;  but  on  his  success,  the  heads  of  the  government  visited  a 
post  which  might  be  so  useful  in  the  now  lowering  war.  The 
Bishi^  of  Quebec  came  in  May,  1752,  and  after  spending  several 
days  in  instructing  the  neophytes,  baptized  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  confirmed  niany.f  So  great  was  the  interest  then 
taken  in  the  Presentation  mission,  that  the  ladies  of  Montreal  pre- 
sented to  it  a  splendid  banner,  which  is  still  preserved  at  the  Lake 
of  the  Two  Mountains,  bearing  the  totems  of  the  three  great  Iro- 
quob  femilies  and  their  council-fires,  with  the  monogram  of  Christ, 
finked  together  according  to  their  own  peculiar  devices. 

His  fiock  being  now  so  considerable,  Picquet  drew  up  a  plan  of 
government,  vesting  the  power  in  twelve  chie^  who  formed  the 
council,  and  who  all  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  France.  By 
the  exertions  of  the  missionary,  the  place  was  well  supplied  with 
liomed  cattle,  and  every  means  of  procuring  a  subsistence. 

•  Lettres  Edif. ;  Doc  Hist  i.  659. 
t  Burner  at  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Moantaioa. 
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'With  thk  Boooett  to  oheer  him,  he  ▼uited  the  ontoiiB  m  If  61, 
and  was  eveiywhero  well  received.  The  better  portkn,  who  de- 
■pured  of  Engliah  miafionariea,  inclined  to  embrace  Gatho&atj 
Mid  the  French  cause.  The  Senecas  eq)ecially  showed  a  mosk 
earnest  desire  tat  the  fiuth,  and  the  aged  chief  Pedt  Sanlt,  a  red 
apostle,  followed  the  Abb6  Ficqnet  with  his  own  fiunily  and  maaj 
others.  A  general  move  towards  the  St  Lawrence  wodd  indeed 
have  taken  place,  could  F^rance  have  sent  to  those  wilds  the  de- 
voted misBioDaries  of  the  preceding  centoiy ;  bat  Ficqnet,  full  of 
aeal  and  alality,  was  thwarted  and  alone,  and  the  Society  of  Jes» 
now  stnigig^ing  for  eiistenoe,  had  no  means  of  renewing  her  fomwr 
efforts. 

Yet  the  influence  of  one  man,  aided  by  the  reminiscences  of  the 
old  Black-gowns,  nearly  drew  the  dans  of  the  complete  cabin  from 
the  English  alliance.  Sir  William  Johnson  alone,  by  his  influence 
with  the  Mohawk,  was  able  to  arrest  this,  but  he  could  not  deitrof 
the  new  mission.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Six  Nations  at 
Onondaga,  in  1753,  he  called  on  them  to  extinguish  the  fire  st 
Oswegatchie — that  is,  to  break  up  the  mission.  But  while,  Indian- 
like, they  seemed  to  consent,  they  replied,  by  their  chief  Redhead 
— "  We  do  not  conceive  that  we  did  much  amias  in  going  thither, 
when  we  observe  that  you  white  people  pray ;  and  we  have  no 
nearer  place  to  learn  to  pray  and  have  our  children  baptized  thin 
that    However,  as  you  insist,  we  will  not  go  that  way.*'* 

Picquet  was  the  last  missionary  who  visited  the  cantons  from 
Canada.  Two  schemes,  destined  to  triumph,  annihilated  all  hopes 
of  extending  the  work  begun  at  Caughnawaga,  Aquasasne,  Cans* 
sadaga,  and  Soegatzy.  England  prepared  for  a  final  effort  to  re- 
duce Canada,  and  the  courts  of  continental  Europe  on  their  side, 
blind  instruments  of  a  rising  spirit  hostile  alike  to  religion  and 
monarchy,  combined  to  crush  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

•  Doo.  Hist.  ii.  688. 
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Tet  Picquet  did  not  fedter.  Repairing  to  France  in  1753,  with 
three  of  his  flock,  he  left  M.  La  Garde  in  charge  of  his  mission,  and 
IB  the  foUowing  April  sailed  for  Canada,  with  two  dergymen  to 
■id  ^^"1- 

The  war  b^;an  in  1754;  and  though  at  first  &yorable  to 
Branoe,  resulted  at  last  in  the  loss  of  Canada.  In  every  campaign 
the  Catholic  Iroquois,  although  their  to¥ms  were  cut  down  in 
1755  almost  to  one-half  by  the  small-pox,*  were  in  the  field 
aide  by  side  with  the  Canadian  and  French  soldiers,  generally  at- 
ended,  as  before,  by  their  missionaries  as  chaplains.  They  figure, 
indeed,  in  every  engagement  from  Braddock's  defeat,  where  they 
^yed  a  conspicuous  part,  down  to  the  close  of  the  war,  and  were 
never  charged  with  the  barbarities  which  disgraced  the  western 
fiid]aii8.f 

"With  their  bark  qanoes,  they  captured  an  English  flotilla  on 
Lake  (George  \  and  when  an  English  officer  offered  a  reward  for 
the  head  of  the  Abb6  Picquet,  the  Indians  of  the  Presentation 
tent  out  a  war-party,  which  secretly  made  its  way  to  the  opposite 
oamp,  and  seizing  the  officer,  led  him  in  triumph  to  their  mission- 
aiy,  on  whose  nod  his  life  depended.^ 

During  this  last  contest  of  tlie  rival  powers,  the  Jesuits  resolved 
to  divide  the  Caughnawaga  mission,  and  remove  some  of  their 
floek  further  from  the  dangers  of  Montreal.  Karekowa,  one  of  the 
IWbeEs,  had  long  been  viewed  with  envy  and  jealousy  by  some  of 
the  native  Caughnawagas.  After  many  annoyances,  he  and  his 
Ixother,  with  their  families,  resolved  to  remove,  and  headed  the 
jivty  sent  from  the  mission  of  the  Rapids.  Choosing  Aquasasno 
•  -^  the  place  where  the  partridge  drums^ — a  plain  east  of  a  slight 


*  SUDon,  Vie  de  M.  d*YoaviIle,  141.  This  author,  g^enerolly  correct, 
bare  omits  Ihe  Iroquois  at  the  Lake,  and  seems  to  make  the  Presentation 
an  Algonquin  and  Nipissing  mission  I 

f  Lslande,  M^moire ;  Smithes  and  Eastbarn^s  Narradvea,  in  Drake. 

t  LaUnde. 
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hiH,  at  one  of  the  fiafw  q>o(i  where  flie  npUnfend  mer  ^ito 
oalmly  by— tliey  began  the  nuanon  of  8t  Fmoia  Beg^  aal 
threw  up  a  log-calHn  for  the  Jesuit  Father,  llaik  Anthooj  Ckxdoai 
who  aocompanied  them,  bearing  aa  a  preoioui  trearave  pait  of  Ae 
reHoB  of  Gathariae  Tehgahkwita.* 

On  the  M  of  Qoebeo,  Mr.  Fioqnet,  who  had  beoome  ^eij  ob- 
nadoai  to  the  Ekigliflh,  left  the  oountiy — the  lait  entiy  on  Ui 
Begieter  bearing  date  May  18, 1760,  one  month  befitm  die  Etag- 
liah  todkpoeBeBoonofthefortf  He  had  for  twehre  yean  Erected 
the  miancm  whieh  he  had  omated,  nefer  having  left  it  eioapt  da^ 
ing  hia  wit  to  IVanoe  on  ite  behaH  BBs  laboia  rank  him  i 
flie  greatert  of  oar  Indian  mimdonarie^  and  the  EkigMah  ao  < 
ing  him,  gave  him  the  name  of  **  the  great  Jesoit  of  the  Wert.^ 
On  his  departure,  the  minion  was  oonfided  to  Mr.  Prter  Flsnl  F. 
de  la  Garde,  also  of  St  Solpice ;  but  the  Indians  were  soon  har- 
asaed,  and  in  the  subsequent  war,  joining  the  English,  lemofed  to 
Canada. 

Just  before  the  peace,  Father  Gordon,  at  St  Regis,  beheld  his 
log  chapel  and  its  contents  destroyed  by  fire,  but,  in  spite  of  the 

*  Hough's  HUt.  St  Lawrence  Co. ;  Mr.  Maroonx. 

t  Uoagh*8  St.  Lawrence,  97 ;  Vigor,  MS. 

X  Lettrea  Edif.    See  Vie  de  Mme.  d'ToavUle,  p.  S18. 

Mr.  Frands  Pioqnet  waa  bom  at  Boorg,  in  Breaae,  on  the  Sth  of  Deeem- 
ber,  1708.  Entering  the  ecolesiaatical  state,  he  soon  showed  great  talenti 
for  the  pulpit,  and,  completing  his  divinity  coarse  at  St.  Snlpioe,  Fvii, 
joined  the  congregation.  Sent  to  Canada  in  1788,  his  career,  after  a  ftw 
years  spent  at  Montreal,  was  that  of  an  Iroquois  missionary.  The  Frenoh 
authorities,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  entertained  the  highest  respeot  ftr 
him.  His  seal  made  him,  in  the  eyes  of  the  English,  a  Jesuit;  Montosfaa 
called  him  the  Patriarch  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  the  cantons  bestowed  on 
him,  as  a  gift,  the  hmds  around  Lake  Oanentaa.  After  his  retom  to  IVsiMe, 
he  was  employed  in  active  duties,  esteemed  alike  by  the  Gallioan  deigj  and 
the  Pope.  He  died  at  Verjon  on  the  16th  of  July,  1781.  HIa  portiait  ii 
still  preserved  at  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Monntdna.  A  copy  of  it,  made  by 
Duncan,  enriches  the  Canadian  Album  of  the  Hon.  Jaoqaes  VIger,  of  Mont- 
real, who  kindly  permitted  me  to  have  it  engraved  Ibr  this  work.  It  will 
appear  in  a  subsequent  edition,  as  aa  accident  has  prevented  its  oompletioD. 
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difficaltiesof  the  time,  began  a  new  wooden  church,  which  he 
MXMi  comj^etod,  and  continued  to  direct  the  mission  till  his  death, 
in  1777  * 

All  the  missions,  by  the  peace  of  1763,  lost  the  annuities 
granted  by  the  French  court,  and  were  thrown  upon  their  own 
resourcea.  That  of  the  Lake  owed  its  preservation  mainly  to  the 
generosity  of  the  Sulpitian,  Margon  de  Terlaye,  who  gave  10,000 
liyrea  to  the  sisters,  and  maintained  them  till  his  congregation 
midertook  their  support  Their  labors  were  as  fruitful  as  ever. 
Mary  Gbguiracs,  a  Choctaw,  carried  her  virtues  and  zeal  to  hero- 
ism. Her  cabin  was  the  home  of  the  new-comer,  and  her  example 
and  exhortation  won  many.  Even  when  dying,  she  dragged  her- 
self to  the  bed-side  of  a  neophyte,  to  animate  his  piety  by  her 
burning  words.f 

The  zeal  and  charity  of  the  Indians  at  these  missions  had  not 
Reclined.  When  the  conflagration  of  1765  laid  Montreal  in  ruins, 
and  left  hundreds  destitute,  the  Indians  of  Caughnawaga  and 
Canasadaga  came  to  their  relief^  selling  their  silver  ornaments, 
their  wampum,  blankets,  rioh-hilted  knives,  and  other  articles,  to 
raise  money  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.^ 

When  the  American  revolution  broke  out,  the  Catholic  Iroquois 
refused  to  take  up  arms  against  the  colonists,  as  many  of  their 
ohiefe  and  leading  men  were  natives  or  descendants  of  natives  of 
the  English  provinces.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  they  inclined 
to  neutrality,  and  though  urged  and  even  threatened  by  Sir  Guy 
Carleton,  the  English  governor,  adhered  as  a  body  to  their  pur- 
pose, though  some  actually  joined  the  American  army,  among 
them  Atiatonharonkwen,  or  Louis  Cook,  who  rose  to  the  rank  of 
captain ;  while  Thomas  Williams,  or  Tehorakwaneken,  who  had 
fought  by  his  side  at  Braddock's  defeat,  now  battled  for  England. 

*  VIger,  Liflte  oorrig^e.    The  registere  begin  in  1762. 

t  Vie  de  USoBor  Bonrgeoys,  ii.  896, 488. 

X  Faillon,  Vie  d6  Mme.  d'Yoaville,  p.  228.  . 
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Tbe  nuMioiiariaB  took  no  i»Ttintheinur,y«t< 

tretttmeDt  from  the  AmericaiiB  dnring  their  mtMioa  of  Onadfti* 

Since  the  dose  of  the  American  war,  few  inoidente  maik  the 
hutoiy  of  these  qmet  mknooB.  That  of  die  Ftoeaeiitation,  dter 
being  demoraliind  by  •  British  gairiaon  atationed  Jheea^  wia  aetfled 
by  the  ^ij^ish  go?emment|  fint  at  Johnstown,  dien  at  Indiai 
Pointi  lisboDf  on  American  gtoond.  Hero  they  hnd  a  Hide  vil- 
lage of  twenty-fimr  &milie%  which  was  finally  diipeiaed  in  1806 
and  1807,  and  the  people  letiied  to  Onondagm  and  St  Begkf 
Those  of  Gaughnawaga,  Ganasadaga,  and  St  Begia  atill  anfaais^ 
and  have  of  late  yean  greatly  impiored,  haTing  afaarad  in  Ihs 
general  religions  progress  of  Canada,  whoae  Chnrah,  ao  anddeniy 
aevered  from  France,  and  harassed  by  Rngiand,  maintained  Ibr 
some  years  a  doubtful  struggle. 

St.  Regis,  for  some  time  after  its  founder's  death,  was  deprived 
of  a  resident  missionary,  and  depended  on  visits  from  neighboring 
priests;  but  in  December,  1785,  when  peace  once  more  left  all  in 
quiet  on  the  St  Lawrenjix^  the  Rev.  Roderic  McDonnell,  a  aealoos 
Scotch  priest,  took  up  his  residence  among  the  Indians  of  Aqna- 
s&snc,  and  in  1791  erected  the  present  massive  stone  church.  He 
continued  his  labors, -undaunted  by  ill-health,  down  to  the  period 
of  his  death,  in  1606. 

His  almost  immediate  successor  was  the  late  John  Baptist  Ronpej 
during  whose  pastorship  war  broke  out  between  the  United  States 
and  England,  and  as  his  flock  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  he  had 
the  affliction  of  beholding  them  arrayed  in  two  hostile  parties.  As 
the  war  advanced,  his  Indians  were  reduced  to  starvation,  and 
subtiisted  only  on  the  rations  doled  out  to  them  by  the  American 


♦  Tx»tteri4  of  an  Amorican  Fanner ;  Amorioan  Arohives,  IL  801,  S4i,  1002, 
1048;  Journ.  Prov.  Cong.  169. 

t  Hough's  St.  Lawrence  Co.  108. 

t  He  was  afterwards  at  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Monntaini,  and  died  at 
Montreal  In  September,  1864,  at  the  a^re  of  78. 
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oommianriat  In  these.  Mr.  Boupe  ahared,  but  was  condemned  in 
Canada,  and  soon  after  made  prisoner  by  the  Americana,  who  at- 
tacked the  village,  and  seized  him  in  his  house. 

The  other  missions  being  lees  exposed,  enjoyed  greater  calm. 
Oaugfanawaga,  under  Mr.  Joseph  Marcoux,  advanced  rapidly,  and 
aa  the  eld  church  showed  signs  of  decay,  he  prepared  to  rebuild 
ift^  and  a  new  church  was  actually  erected  in  1845. 
•  llieae  missions  have  even  attracted  attention  abroad.  In  1820, 
JoBOfh  Torakaron,  one  of  the  Tarbells,  visited  Europe,  and  was 
presented  to  Chaiies  X.,  king  of  France,  and  to  his  Holiness  Pope 
Leo  XH,  who  then  occupied  the  See  of  Peter.  Both  received 
most  kindly  the  descendant  of  the  Puritans,  the  descendant,  too^ 
of  the  Iroqucns  Catholics^  who  had  never  swerved  in  their  fidelity 
to  their  religion,  nor  indeed  in  their  fidelity  to  France,  so  long  as 
France  was  true  to  hereelf 

The  king  bestowed  on  the  chief  three  paintings  for  the  churches, 
—one  of  SL  Louis,  now  at  Caughnawaga,  and  the  others  of  St- 
Franda  Xavier  and  SL  Francis  Regis,  still  at  St  Regis.  Els 
Holiness  added  a  collection  of  hooka,  a  silver  service  for  the  altar, 
and  a  jewelled  rosary.  With  these  valuable  presents  the  chief  re- 
tained to  America;  but  at  New  York  was  robbed  by  his  com- 
panion and  interpreter  of  all  but  the  money  of  which  he  was  the 
bearer,  and  indeed  of  every  thing  but  the  paintings  and  rosary.* 

Besides  these  important  epochs  for  the  mission,  the  year  1843 
witnessed  a  ceremony  of  great  consolation  to  the  Catholic  Iroquois. 
It  was  the  erection  of  a  new  cross  over  the  tomb  of  Catharine 
Tehgahkwitik  The  spot  had  always  been  marked  by  the  sign  of 
redemption,  and  is  well  located  even  by  deeds  of  property,  which, 
anch  was  the  devotion  to  her,  sometimes  made  a  mass  in  her  honor 
a  part  of  the  consideration.!  At  the  period  we  mention,  the  old 
was  mouldering,  and  a  new  one,  twenty-five  feet  high,  was 

♦  HoogVt  St.  Lawrence  Co.  166. 
t  Papers  in  the  Notariat  of  Laprairia. 


nswagM^  beaded  bj  tbabr  wkaoBtijmAAU^  w§AniM1kki 
litfk  rivw  Poiti^  aetfidiidi  tbiir  imMr«flNBQk.M#4R^^ 
bad  8Ux)d,  on  a  bfaff  belwoeft  tbaft  filOe  ilMH^«yUM  >^^ 
UmMk    The  yea  on  the  kft naaaooa  Madby iib>i%  jjiiiiW. 

Tbtd  banner  of  l4aifiiiia  and  the  pfffwfc*?''^*  of  the  Sanl^ftMilaA44NNnr 
die  onmd  on  either  nde  of  die  hi|^  adotnad  omi^  M  flMi.ftol  «C 
wbieb  waa  n  paantbg  of  the  Ouktian  henmSL  Aft  Ikan^nrii 
gifen  b7  the  dxKdiaige  of  aitiBeiy  on  the  ii|^  aa^ 
k  prooenon  adTanoed  into  the  eentro,  chanting  ti«i  ^YmSk, 
Begk*  Al  anoUier  diaohaige,  BUher  Fefix  Martin,  one  of  dft 
ftnt  Jeaaiti  to  whom  it  waa  given  to  return  to  the  land  < 
by  the  sweat  ai(d  blood  of  his  society,  rose  to  addreas  the 
bled  throDg  in  Frracb.  Th^  after  a  hymn  in  Iroquoia^  the  Ber. 
Joseph  Marcoux,  the  pastor  of  the  tribe,  pronounced  a  discovm 
in  the  guttural  language  of  his  flock,  and  gave  place  to  the  Bev. 
Hyacinth  Hud<5n,  Vicar-General  of  Montreal,  who  deli?ered  a 
third  address  in  English,  and  then  performed  the  ceremony  of 
blessing  the  cross.  That  sign  of  faith  was  then  slowly  raised, 
amid  the  chants  of  the  Church,  the  thunder  of  the  canncm,  and 
the  mingled  shouts  of  men  of  many  dimee  and  raoes^  wbo^  difEs>- 
ing  in  language,  bowed  to  the  symbol  of  a  conmion  fidth. . 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Iroquois  misaon,  on  which  we  hue 
dwelt  longer  because  its  annals  have  reached  us  in  a  more  com- 
plete form,  and  because  of  all  the  early  mismons  it  preeenta  at  tfan 
day  the  most  numerous  and  thriving  communitiea. 

Sault  St.  Louis,  or  Caughnawaga,  formerly  a  seigniory  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jesuits,  now  contains  about  twelve  hundred  sooh^ 
many  of  them  half-breeds,  some  pure  whites,  taken  captive  long 
years  ago.  They  support  themselves  hj  tillage,  raising  chiefly 
maize,  by  the  manu&cture  of  baaketi|  matsi  sledsi  moocaainai  and 
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other  bidian  artidesi  and  by  the  pilotage  of  yesBels,  and  especially 
ci  rafts  over  the  rapids.  Their  village  is  irregular,  unpaved,  and 
not,  indeed,  very  tidy ;  though  some  of  the  houses  are  well  built 
and  comfortable.  They  have  a  fine  church,  built  a  few  years  ago 
CD  the  ate  of  a  former  one ;  the  old  parsonage  still  remains,  with 
the  ohamber  in  which  Charlevoix  and  Lafitau  wrote,  and  many 
books  and  manuscripts  of  Bruyas  and  his  companions.  They  have 
also  a  ci^pacious  school-house,  and  possess,  indeed,  every  advantage 
enjoyed  by  the  whites.  The  present  pastor,  the  Bev.  Joseph  Mar- 
coax,  has  been  for  forty  years  attached  to  the  Iroquois  missions,  and, 
once  1819,  stationed  at  Sault  St.  Louis.  This  long  intercourse 
with  the  tribe  has  rendered  him  the  most  thorough  master  of  their 
language  that  ever  lived ;  and  Tharonhiakanere,  mindful  of  his  suo- 
cenore,  has  composed  a  full  and  clear  grammar  of  the  language, 
and  two  dictionaries — one  in  French,  with  Iroquois  interpretations ; 
the  other  giving  the  French  of  the  Iroquois  words,  as  well  as  cate- 
chisma  and  prayer-books.*  These  noble  works  rank  him  with 
Chamnonot,  Bruyas,  de  Carheil,  and  Zeisberger,  who  had  previously 
composed  similar,  but  less  complete  works  on  the  same  language 
or  its  dialects.  His  missionary  labors,  at  first  chequered  with  much 
opposition  and  difficulty,  have  succeeded  to  his  wishes,  and  the  people 
of  his  parish  are  now  sober,  moral,  and  not  ungrateful  for  his  care. 

*  Kaiatozuera  Jonterezmaientakwa— Tiohtiaki  (Montreal)  1852 — Jonteri- 
warenstakwa  ne  kariwiioston  teieasontha,  id.  1844.  From  these  we  take  the 
Lord^B  Prayer  in  the  present  dialect  of  the  Canghnawagas : 

*'  Takwaienha  ne  karonhiake  tesiteron,  aiesa^ennaion,  aiesawenniiostake, 
ideaawennarakwake  nonwentsiake  tsiniiot  no  karonhiake  tiesawonnarakwa. 
TUcwanont  ne  kenwente  iakionnhekon  niahtewenni^erake ;  sasanikonrhcna 
DoCbeDon  ionkinikonhraksaton  nonkwe ;  tosa  aionkwaaenni  ne  kariwaneren, 
akwekon  eren  aawit  ne  iotaksons  ethonaiawen." 

To  show  the  changes  it  has  undergone  we  add  two  linos  of  the  Litany  of 
Loretto  firom  a  very  old  manoscript,  and  the  corresponding  ones  in  Maroouz. 

MS.  BiB    ne  seiena  garonhiage  ctisiterou  Atagwentenr  senwen. 

Mabooux — Niio  iesaniha    karonhiake  tesiteron   Takwentenr. 

MS.  Marie  aaiatatogcton  togbatrendajenhas. 

Mabooux— bari      saiAtatokenti  takbaterennaienhas. 

16* 
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8t  Regia^  or  AqnMame,  is  intflneolied  by  the  New  Toik  boo- 
daty-line,  so  that  part  of  the  village  is  American  and  part  Britkh— 
an  unfortunate  dlTisioD,  which  has  led  to  much  dissension.  Of  tfaii 
some  of  the  Protestant  sects  soon  took  advantage.  Laams^  or, » 
he  is  now  called^  Eleazar  Williams,  a  grandson  of  Eunice,  and  son 
of  Thomas  Williams,  after  having  been  educated  in  New  England, 
letumed,  as  a  member  of  the  American  Board  of  MianoDS,  to  Cangli- 
nawaga  in  1812,  and  in  1815  attempted  to  establish  at  St  B^ 
a  school  and  chapel  as  an  Episcopal  clergyman ;  but  fiuling  on 
both  occasions,  became  a  missionaiy  among  the  Oneidas  on  Qieen 
Bay.  Of  late  he  dlaims  to  be  Louis  XVIL,  king  of  France,  and  ii 
again  in  the  neighborhood  of  St  Regis.  In  1847,  the  Methoduti 
also  began  a  miarion,  and  built  a  fine  church  and  paiaonage  in  the 
neigbborbood,  but  their  success  is  inconsiderable ;  the  great  ma- 
jority still  adhere  to  the  faitli  preached  to  their  fatliers  by  Jogues 
and  liis  successora.  The  whole  village  numbers  over  eleven  hun- 
dred souIk,  goveme<l  on  the  English  side  by  chie&,  on  the  American 
by  trustees.  The  present  niisfiionary  is  the  Rev.  Francis  Marcoux, 
wlio  Las  been  stationed  there  since  1832.*  * 

Canasjidaga,  or  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains,  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  double  mission.  From  the  point  where  the  church  stands 
two  \illages  run  off  on  different  sides  along  the  shore — ^the  Iroquois 
on  the  lefl,  the  Algonquin  on  the  right — as  distinct  in  language  and 
manners  as  their  ancestors  were  in  the  days  of  Cartier  or  Cham- 
phiin.  Ik'hind  them  rise  the  two  sandy  lieights  which  give  name 
to  the  mission ;  one  of  them  crowTied  by  a  calvary,  to  which  you 
approach  by  a  number  of  stone  chapels,  often  visited  by  pious  pil- 
grims.    The  number  of  Iroquois  at  this  mission  is  about  250,  and 

*  Thin  (rentloman  has  boon  made  the  object  of  most  BCorrilooB  attacks  bj 
the  Into  Mr.  ILinHon  in  hiA  "  Loi^t  Prineo,^^  and  it  is  due  to  him  to  state  that 
the  oc'cusutionK  ore  founded  Himply  in  prejudice.  No  leas  than  thirty  pensons 
at  Caujurhnawaga  recollect  Wiiliumi*  iVom  childhood ;  and  as  Mr.  Lorimier,  the 
Indian  Agent,  avent,  uo  influence  of  Mr.  Marcoux  was  needed  to  make  Mary 
Ann  say  what  she  has  ever  said,  except  when  under  the  dictation  of  Eleaiar. 
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their  piwent  pastor  is  Mr.  Nicholas  Dufresne.  Besides  this  there 
are  many  Catholic  Iroquois  in  the  cantons,  at  Green  Bay,  and  in 
▼arious  western  tribes. 

The  Catholic  Iroquois,  therefore,  number  about  3000 ;  the  rest 
of  the  nation  are  mainly  pagans,  with  some  few  Presbyterians, 
J^nsoopaHana,  and  Methodists.  Some  Oneidas  and  Onondagas^ 
with  a  considerable  number  of  Senecas  and  Tuscaroras,  remain  in 
New  York ;  the  Mohawka,  with  many  of  all  the  cantons,  are  in 
Upper  Canada;  some  Oneidas  in  Wisconsin,  some  Senecas  in  In- 
dian Ttfritory. 

When  the  Catholic  missionaries  were  expelled,  some  effort  was 
made  by  the  authorities  in  New  York  to  convert  the  Mohawks  to 
Anglicanism,  and  many,  led  by  Brant,  became  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Moravian  Zeisberger  attempted  in  vain 
a  mission  at  Onondaga,  and  PyrLeus  another  at  the  Mohawk. 
Hie  civilized  Oneidas  were  visited  by  New  England  missionaries, 
and  were  finally  gained  by  the  Methodists,  while  some  of  the  same 
tribe  at  Green  Bay  are  Episcopalians;  missions  of  various  sects 
weire  begun  among  the  Senecas  and  Tuscaroras,  but  a  powerful 
party  here  and  at  Onondaga  are  still  pagans,  and  celebrate  their 
heathen  rites  amid  the  city-studded  reahn  of  New  York. 

We  have  thus  brought  down  the  history  of  the  Iroquois  misBioD, 
and  the  more  fiimous  Huron  one,  <^  which  it  may  be  considered  a 
htanch.  Coeval  almost  with  the  origin  of  the  Canadian  colony, 
the  work  of  the  missionaries  still  endures.  We  have  traced  their 
labors  fix>m  the  days  of  Jogues — labors  pursued  amid  every  diffi- 
culty and  trial,  but  pursued  with  an  energy  and  zeal  almost  un- 
paralleled. We  have  seen  their  Christian  villages  arise  in  another 
land,  and  piety  and  virtue  flourish  in  the  desert :  we  have  seen 
these  villages  for  generations  honor  the  &ith,  and  profess  it  still, 
while  the  mass  of  their  countrymen  are  yet  pagans.  Such  is  the 
Iroquois  mission :  we  shall  allude  to  it  again  as  evangelizing  the 
Pacific  shores ;  but  here  we  leave  it  to  take  up.  the  western  missiona. 


CIIArTEK    XIX. 

THE    OTTAWA    MISSION,  OR    MISSION    TO    THE    ALGONQUIN    TRIBES 
IN    MlCmOAN    AKD    WISCONSIN. 


The  Ottawa  eoiuitry— Its  Tarioaa  tilbea— Tb«  Qflbwas  iBTtte  tt«  i 
and  BajmlMiit  at  Saalt  St.  MaiyV— Tlie  M  of  the  Hqtoim  Oarraan  and  DndOfltat 
Mot  to  tb«  WMtr-Defoat  of  the  mlaalon— Death  of  Oairaau— IflMlOB  of  Maaaid— 
nis  haruiBm— HlB  voyage  and  its  triala— Foonds  a  mteBlon  at  CbegoiinefOB— Hb  labon 
and  death— Father  Clandios  Alloaes— His  ebapel  of  the  H0I7  Ohoat  at  lapotote  Hli 
labora— Joined  by  Looia— By  Marquette— Their  labora— Dablon  beeomea  Superior  of 
the  OtUwa  mlMdon— Saalt  St  Mary's  Ibonded— An  Illlnolamisalon  prt^eeCed— Alkmet 
Ibonds  St.  Francis  Xavier's  at  Oreen  Bay— The  tribea  there— DmtUatea  la  the  West 
—His  labors  at  the  Sault— Marqaette  Ibands  St  Ignatios  at  Mackinaw— Fatiier  Andrt 
In  the  Archipelago— Mission  of  Oreen  Bay— Nonre]  as  Snperior — ^Labora  of  the  Tarioos 
Father*— Alloaei— Marqaette,  saeoeeded  by  Pierson,  goes  to  explore  tiie  Mtarisslpfil 
^His  obseqoles— Ei^alran  in  the  West— Lster  labors  and  laborsra 

Thb  peninsula  lying  between  Lake  Superior  on  the  north  and 
lakB  Michigan  on  the  east,  extending  back  to  the  MissiaBipfH,  waa 
in  early  times  the  last  outpost  of  the  Algonquin  race  in  the  Wert, 
inhabited  by  several  tribes  of  that  £Eunily,  who  thus  formed  a  bar- 
rier to  the  Dahcotas  or  Sioux — a  tribe  of  Tartar  origin,  who  had 
advanced  eastward  to  the  banks  of  the  MississippL  One  Dahoota 
tribe  had,  however,  pushed  further  on,  and  settled  on  the  shores  of 
Green  Bay,  amid  the  Algonquins,  who  rtyled  them  Winnebagoes  or 
Salt-water  men,  while  to  the  main  body  of  the  Dahcotas  they  gave 
that  of  Nado-wessioiiex  or  Cruel — ^the  same  name,  in  fiict,  which 
they  bestowed  on  the  terrible  Iroquois.  The  chief  tribes  of  this 
section  were,  on  the  north,  the  Ottawas  or  Traders,  the  Outchibouec 
or  Sauteiirs,  since  called  Chippeways  and  Ojibwajrs,  the  Menomo- 
nees  or  Wild-rice  tril)e,  the  Sakys,  the  Outagamies  or  Foxes,  the 
Mascoutena  or  Fire-Nation,  the  Kikapoos,  and,  towards  the  south, 
the  Miamis  and  Illinois  or  Uliniwek. 
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IVadiiig  as  they  did  with  tli«Hiiroii8,  these  tribes  were  Boon  kn 
to  the  French,  and  their  country  was  visited  at  an  early  day  by 
Nicolet,  one  of  the  hardiest  pioneers  of  civilization  in  the  annals  of 
New  France.  Ten  years  spent  in  Algonquin  cabins  on  the  banlm 
of  Lake  Nipissing  and  the  Ottawa,  fitted  him  to  traverse  in  safety 
the  vast  regions  where  that  language  prevailed.  Several  years 
prior  to  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1642,  while  engaged  in  a 
work  of  charity,  Nicolet  set  out  from  the  Huron  country,  anc^  after 
a  voyage  of  three  hundred  leagues,  visited  the  ^  Sea-tribe,"  un- 
doubtedly the  Winnebagoes  on  Green  Bay,  with  whom,  in  the 
n«me  of  France,  he  concluded  a  treaty  in  an  assembly  of  four  at 
five  thousand  men** 

There  was  none  to  follow  him  to  that  wild  West  till  1641, 
when  a  great  **  feast  of  the  dead,"  given  by  the  Algonquins  in 
Huronia,  gathered  there  all  the  kindred  tribes  to  take  part  in  the 
funereal  games,  the  dances,  chants,  and  mournful  processions  of 
those  decennial  rites.  Among  the  rest  came  the  Chippewas  from 
Qkb  Rapids,  which  dose  to  the  vessels  of  man  the  entrance  of  the 
vast  upper  lake.  These  deputies,  like  the  rest,  were  visited  by  the 
Jesuit  missionaries,  and  so  won  were  the  good  Chippeways  by  the 
gentle,  self-devodng  ways  of  those  heralds  of  the  cross,  that  they 
earnestly  invited  them  to  their  cabins  at  the  Falls,  portraying 
with  all  the  lively  imagination  of  the  child  of  the  forests  the 
riches  and  plenty  that  reigned  in  their  sylvan  abodes.  Ever  eager 
to  extend  their  spiritual  conquests,  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  free- 
dom in  this  western  world  (for  there  alone  is  liberty  where  dwells 
the  ^nrit'of  the  Lord),  the  missionaries  joyously  accepted  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Chippeways. 

By  command  of  their  Superior,  two  missionaries.  Father  Charles 
Baymbaut,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Algonquin  customs  and  lan- 
guage, with  Fhther  Isaac  Jogues,  no  less  complete  a  Huron,  were 

•  BeL  1642,  p.  8. 
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deUebed  to  TMh  them.  On  the  l7th  cf  Jane  the^  launched  tbeii 
ctnoes  at  the  nussioii-hoiifle  of  St  Mny's,  and  for  aerenteen  days 
advanoed  over  the  crystal  waten  of  the  inland  sea,  amid  the  bem- 
tifbl  islands  which  stretch  across  the  lake^  dostering  aioand  the 
lake-gemmed  Manitomline,  so  hallowed  to  the  IndianV  mind. 
When  they  reached  the  Falls,  they  found  two  thousand  Indians 
assembled  there,  and  amid  their  jojfnl  greetings,  the  nusstonaries 
ga29ed  with  delight  on  the  vast  fidd  which  lay  befiHe  them.  Ihey 
heard  of  tribe  after  tribe  which  lay  aroond,  and  ever  and  amm  of 
the  terrible  Nadowessi  who  dwelt  on  the  great  river  of  the  West 
Earnestly  did  the  Chippeways  press  the  two  Fathers  to  stay  in 
their  midst  ''We  will  embrace  you,**  said  they,  **  as  brothers; 
we  shall  derive  profit  from  yoor  words ;"  bat  it  could  not  be  so. 
The  paucity  of  miaaonaries  in  the  Huron  country  did  not  yet 
permit  the  establishment  of  that  distant  mission.  Raymbaut  and 
Jogues  could  but  plant  the  cross  to  mark  the  limit  of  their  spirit- 
ual progress ;  yet  they  turned  it  to  the  south,  for  thither  now  their 
hopes  began  to  tend.*  After  a  short  stay  they  returned  to  St 
Mary\  and  hopes  were  entertained  of  soon  establishing  a  miasion 
on  Lake  Superior ;  but  Raymbaut  shortly  after  fell  a  victim  to  the 
climate,  while  Jogues  began  in  his  own  person  a  long  career  of 
martyrdom,  preluding  the  ruin  of  the  Huron  mission,  the  death  of 
its  apostles,  and  the  destruction  of  the  tribe. 

By  1650,  Upper  Canada  was  a  desert,  and  the  missionaries, 
tliinned  in  numbers,  turned  to  nearer  fields,  and  even  tried  to  bend 
the  haughty  Iroquois,  and  bow  his  neck  to  the  cross. 

The  West,  however,  was  not  forgotten.  In  1 666,  a  flotilla  of 
Ottawas  appeared  on  the  St  Lawrence,  led  by  two  adventurous 
trmlore  who  had  two  years  previously  struck  into  the  fer  West 
These  Indians  asked  a  French  alliance  and  missionaries,  both  of 
which  were  readily  granted.  Two  Jesuit  Fathers  were  selected 
»• 

*  Rel.  164S,  p.  185. 
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ta  aooompany  them,  with  a  conuderable  number  of  FrenolimeiiY 
intended  to  form  a  commercial  establishment  in  the  West  Dia- 
goated  with  the  brutality  and  heedleasneee  of  the  Ottawaa,  the 
Frenchmen^  on  reaching  Three  Rivera,  resolved  to  abandon  the 
undertaking;  but  the  two  missionaries,  Fathen  Leonard  Garrsau 
and  Gabriel  DruiUetes,*  undismayed  by  the  danger,  still  kept  on 
their  way.  As  the  French  had  foreseen,  the  flotiUa  was  attacked 
by  an  Lroqucns  war-party,  posted  in  ambush.  At  the  firet  volley, 
the  generous  Garreau  was  mortally  wounded,  and,  abandoned  by 
the  Ottawas,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who^  tearing  off  his 
elothing,  left  him  weltering  in  his  blood  in  a  fort  which  they  had 
thrown  up  on  the  end  of  the  island  of  Montreal  Tet  after  several 
days,  fearing  the  vengeance  of  the  French,  they  carried  him  to 
Montreal,  where  he  soon  after  expired.  Druilletes  meanwhile  had 
been  left  by  the  Ottawas  in  another  fort,  which  they  threw  up, 
but  finally  abandoned,  refusing  to  take  the  missionaiy  with  them.f 
Thus  fidled  the  second  projected  misaion  in  the  West^  baffled  like 
the  first  by  the  cruelty  of  the  Iroquois. 

In  1660,  another  flotilla  descended ;  the  result  of  the  enterprise 
of  French  voyagers,  who  now  led  to  the  trading-posts  of  France 
sixty  canoes  loaded  with  peltry,  and  manned  by  three  hundred 
western  Algonquins.  These,  too,  asked  an  alliance  and  Black- 
gowns  to  teach  them  to  pray.  At  this  epoch  the  missions  had 
received  a  new  impulse  from  the  zeal  and  devotedness  of  the  first 
bishop  of  Quebec,  who  found  a  kindred  spirit  in  the  veteran 
Father  Jerome  Lalemant,  then  Superiw  of  the  Jesuits  in  Canada, 
a  man  ftdl  of  energy  and  zeaL  Gladly  would  he  have  gone  him- 
self to  the  upper  lakes,  to  which,  as  Superior  of  the  Huron  mis- 
sion, he  had  sent  Jogues  and  Raymbaut  nearly  twenty  years  be- 
Ibre.    His  duties,  however,  detained  him  at  Quebec.    There  was 

*  In  the  Abnaki  mlBsion,  we  have  given  the  name  ]>raillettea ;  in  fkot,  he 
wrote  it  both  ways,  bat  more  commonly  as  now  given, 
t  Bel.  1S66-S. 
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idUy  howerer,  another  soiriTor  of  the  old  Hona  ndBBomi^  long 
yean  belm  the  comnide  and  fellow-laborar  of  Jogueai  Dwam, 
Brebe«4  Oarmer,  Garrean,  and  othen,  who  had  alreadj  iron  a 
martyi's  oiown  amid  their  apoetolio  toil  J3Bb  head  waa  whitened 
with  yeara,  his  ISmm  acarred  with  woanda  reodved  in  the  atieeta  of 
Oaynga^  for  he  had  been  one  of  the  fint  to  bear  the  fidth  into 
central  New  York.  Thoioiigfaly  inured  to  Indian  life,  with  many 
a  dialect  of  Hnron  and  Algonquin  at  his  oommand,  Ben6  Menarl 
Bought  to  die  as  his  earlier  friends  and  oomradea  had  long  nnoe 
done.  The  West  seemed  a  promised  land,  to  be  reached  onty 
through  the  Bed  Sea  of  his  own  blood,  and  with  joy  he  received 
the  <»der  to  begin  his  march  into  the  wildemeaa.  We  have  still 
extant  a  letter  written  by  him  in  Augutt,  1660,  on  leaving  Three 
Biven,  replete  with  a  spirit  of  saoriSoe,  which  can  scarce  find  a 
parallel  He  went  destitute  and  alone,  broken  with  age  and  toil, 
but  with  a  life  which  he  saw  could  last  only  a  few  months ;  yet  he 
had  no  thought  of  recoiling :  it  was  the  work  of  Providence ;  and 
in  utter  want  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  exclaims :  ^'  He  who 
feeds  the  young  raven  and  clothes  the  lily  of  the  field,  will  take 
care  of  his  servants ;  and  should  we  at  Ust  die  of  miseiy,  how 
great  our  happiness  would  be  !"* 

There  is  something  grand  and  sublime  in  the  heroism  of  these 
early  missionaries,  which  rises  as  we  contemplate  it ;  and  few  will 
win  our  admiration  more  than  Menard,  a  man  devoid  of  enthusi- 
asm, whose  letters  are  as  calm  and  unimpassioned  as  those  of  s 
commercial  house,  yet  one  who,  in  his  vocation  and  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  Superiors,  saw  the  will  of  God,  and  did  it  man- 
fully. 

Soon  after  leaving  Three  Rivers  he  met  Bishop  LavaL  ^  Every 
consideration.  Father,"  said  the  pious  prelate,  "  would  seem  to  re- 
quire you  to  remain  here ;  but  God,  stronger  than  all,  will  have 

•  Bel.  lese-eo,  p.  i5S. 
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yoa  thefe,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  distant  West*  Encouraged 
and  bone  up  still  more  by  this,  full  of  a  desire  of  suffering,  he 
finally  started  from  Montreal,  the  frontier  post  In  spite  of  their 
promises  of  good  treatment,  the  Ottawas  compelled  the  aged 
priest  to  paddle  from  morning  te  night,  to  help  them  at  the  many 
p(»tageB — ^in  a  word,  to  take  on  him  all  their  drudgery.  The 
moDoents  he  could  steal  to  say  his  ofSce  displeased  them ;  they 
flung  his  breviary  into  the  water ;  and  at  last,  insensible  to  pity, 
left  him  on  the  shore  without  food  or  protection.  During  the 
whole  voyage,  Menard  had,  like  the  rest,  suffered  greatly  from 
fionine.  Benies  were  their  chief  food ;  and  happy  he  who  found 
some  edible  moss,  and  happier  he  who  had  in  his  clothing  a  piece 
of  moose-skin.  He  had  borne  all  patiently;  but  now,  barefoot 
and  wounded  by  the  sharp  stones,  he  stands  at  last  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  abandoned  to  starvation.  After  a  few  days^ 
during  which  he  lived  on  pounded  bones  and  such  other  objects 
as  he  could  find,  his  fsEuthless  conductors  relenting,  returned,  and 
conveyed  him  to  the  rendezvous  of  the  tribe,  a  bay  which  he 
reached  on  St  TheresaVday,  and  named  after  her.  '^  Here,"  says 
he^  ^I  had  the  consolation  of  sajring  mass,  which  repaid  me  with 
usury  fi>r  all  my  past  hardships.  Here  I  began  a  mission,  comr 
posed  of  a  flying  church  of  Christian  Indians  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  settlements,  and  of  such  as  Ood's  mercy  has  gathered 
inhere." 

This  first  mission  in  the  West  was  situated,  as  the  date  of  his 
letter  tells  us,  one  hundred  leagues  west  of  Sault  St  Mary's ;  in  all 
probability  i^  Eneweenaw.  Without  waiting  to  repose,  he  began 
his  ministry  among  the  few  Christians  there,  and  sought  out  the 
aflSicted  and  miserable.  "  One  of  my  first  visits,"  sap  he,  ^  was  in 
a  wretched  hut  dug  out  under  a  large  rotten  tree,  which  shielded 
it  on  one  side,  and  supported  by  some  fir-branches,  which  sheltered 

•  Bel.  1668-4,  oh.  viii. 
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II 
iGodgmn»ori 
€f  Ihaw  two duMwn,  by  uwhiiiiig  on  Umi holy  Impdmn.  In- 
aftor  to  Ok  good  «Mtiii%  and  fiHUid  Imt  fidl  tf 
I  to  mm  God;  nd,mfcot»fromduittiiiM,dMlNgnto 
oome  to  moming  and  ofoiiiig  prayoB  ao  C(»8taiitly  dial  she  did 
not  fiul  oooe,  however  busied  or  engaged  in  gaining  her  acantf 
liTelihood.  Soon  after  tlins  beginning  his  distant  and  laborioos 
nussiony  Le  Brocbet^  a  cbie(  wbo  had  e^Moally  iU-treated  bim  on 
tbe  way,  drore  him  oat  of  his  cabin ;  and  Menard  bad  no  reHngs 
bnf  a  kind  of  little  hermitage,  a  cabin  built  of  fir-bnmcbeB,  piled 
on  one  another,  not  to  mnch,"  says  he,  **  to  shield  me  frran  the 
ligor  of  tbe  season,  as  to  conect  my  imagination,  and  penoade  me 
that  I  was  sheltered."  Soeh  was  the  winter  residenoe  of  an  aged 
and  enfeebled  man.  Ck>nsolations  were  not  wanting.  A  pore  and 
noble  young  man,  who,  amid  the  yioe  and  debaocheiy  of  his  na- 
tion, had  always  been  regarded  rather  as  a  spirit  than  a  being  of 
flesh  and  blood,  came  to  be  instructed.  Hercncally  be  embiaoed, 
heroically  he  professed  the  fidth  of  the  cross.  EQs  widowed  ststo* 
and  her  children,  and  some  few  othen,  were  soon  added  to  Me- 
nard's flock,  but  the  missionary's  progress  was  slow.  He  had,  how- 
ever, no  idea  of  abandoning  his  post  ^  I  would  have  to  do  myself 
great  violenoe,"  says  he,  '^  to  come  down  from  the  crosS|  which  God 
has  prepared  fer  me,  in  this  extremity  <tf  the  w(»id  in  my  old  dajs." 
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**  I  know  not  tlie  nature  of  the  nails  which  &8ten  me  to  thia  ado- 
rable wood;  but  the  mere  thought  that  any  one  ahoold  oome  to 
take  me  down  makes  me  shudder,  and  I  often  start  up  from  my 
flhmiberB^  imagining  that  there  is  no  Ottawa  land  for  me,  and  that 
my  nns  send  me  back  to  the  spot  from  which  the  mercy  of  my 
God  had  by  so  signal  a  &yor  once  drawn  me."  His  letter  of  July, 
1661,  announces  his  desire,  or  rather  his  resolution,  to  attempt  a 
journey  of  two  or  three  hundred  leagues  over  a  land  intersected  by 
lakes  and  marshes,  in  order  to  announce  the  gospel  to  four  popu- 
fens  nations,  doubtless  the  Dahcotas,  of  whom  he  had  heard. 

Hie  project,  however,  he  never  realized ;  another  field  opened 
belbre  him.  It  had  nothing  grand  or  sublime  in  its  novelty  or  the 
power  of  the  nation,  it  was  beset  with  difficulty  and  danger,  but  it 
was  one  which  an  old  Huron  missionary  could  not  think  of  re- 
fosing.  A  party  of  the  unfortunate  Wyaudots  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
fled  to  the  upper  lake,  and,  at  this  moment,  lay  on  or  near  the 
Noquet  Islands,  in  the  mouth  of  Green  Bay.  Long  destitute  of  a 
pastor,  the  Christians  were  fast  relapsing  into  pagan  habits ;  but, 
stiU  clinging  to  the  fidth,  they  sent  to  implore  Menard  to  visit  them. 
Hie  misBionary  first  sent  some  of  his  French  companious  to  ex- 
plore the  WSJ.  They  descended  a  rapid  river,  and  after  countless 
rapids,  portages,  and  precipices,  reached  the  village,  which  was  in- 
habited by  a  few  wretched  Hurons,  mere  living  skeletons.  Con- 
vinced of  the  impossibility  of  Menard's  reaching  it,  or  remaimng 
if  he  did,  they  returned,  encountering  still  greater  difficulty  in 
ascending  the  river.  On  arriving  at  the  mission  in  June,  1661, 
they  implored  the  aged  missionary  not  to  attempt  a  journey  so 
evidently  beyond  his  strength.  All  the  French  joined  their  en- 
treaties to  those  who  spoke  from  experience,  but  in  vain.  Speak- 
ing of  his  Sioux  mission  he  had  said :  "  I  hope  to  die  on  the  way.^ 
No  fear  of  death  then  could  deter  him  from  answering  a  call  of 
duty.  His  ffuthful  companion,  the  Donn6,  John  Gu^rin,  spoke  in 
the  spirit  of  the  cross,  and,  reminding  him  of  St  Francis  Xavier, 


'i 


veiy  thresfaold  of  t})e  Celestial  Empii>?,  iDduoed  h 
(  vovagie,  even  if  h%  looy  should  pensh  ere  he  roacLod 
\  of  Ubor.  •*God  cdL*  tius  Uiitlier ;  I  must  gv>f  if  it  ccot 
wm  nj  fifc:  I  cuuiol  eulfer  eoula  15  periah  ondor  the  pmtext  of 
[  the  bodily  life  of  a  wretched  old  man  like  m7sel£  Vi^nsi  I 
9Pi/W9  to  «ffV6  God  only  wbea  there  u  nothing  to  eufTer  aiid  na 

ti»mWon;1iiil»«raidiii«aUhe^tlMf]ift  Aftorn^ 

lMraa,]noiiditetlMirntaia,l»MidCMria  pnmedtd;  1i«t|4» 
Ifai  lOth  of  Ai«wt»  dM  poor  BrfK  <bOo«i«  Ub  OQoq^^ 
IbelMt  por^ge  on  &•  lifqiiv  wiiBtiini:  cii>  wood  fcr  «neft«^  wrf 
imkMtcraeiBedljjMaMbMdorbdiflH.  G«6iiii  luivfav  a». 
MxnpliahedllieportegeiaQQ^ldii^b^  in  Tain;  InRyiog  on  l» 
the  Huron  village,  he,  by  agna,  «t  last  pfociii^  aasifl^^  butno 
trace  of  the  miasionary  could  be  found.  Long  after  hia  bag  wm 
found  in  the  hands  of  an  Indian,  who  refused  to  tell  where  he  had 
got  it,  and  some  of  his  chapd-servioe  was  subsequently  seen  in  a 
lodge.*  He  was  probably  murdered  on  the  first  rapid  of  the  Me- 
nomonee,  closing  a  long  life  of  assiduous  toil  in  the  nussioDS  of 
America  by  a  death  glorious  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  although  then 
was  none  to  chronicle  his  sufferings  and  his  constancy  indeatLf 

*  Perrot,  MoBon  et  Contomes  des  Saayages,  MS. 

t  Father  Ben6  Menard,  bom  in  1604,  had  been  In  I^anoe  oonftaaor  to 
Madame  Dailleboiit,  one  of  the  foandera  of  Montreal ;  bat  of  hia  pcevioai 
hiatory  we  know  nothing.  He  came  to  Canada  in  the  E^pefanoe,  wfaiek 
Bailed  from  Dieppe  on  the  S6ih  of  Maroh,  1640,  and,  after  being  oompaOad  to 
put  back  by  storms,  reached  Quebec  in  July.  After  being  diraotor  of  tiia 
Unolinea,  be  wfa  sent  to  the  Horon  country,  and  anooaedad  Bqrmbaiitaa 
miftionary  of  the  Algonqoins,  Nipiaainga,  and  Atontiataa.  On  the  flJl  of  tiia 
Horons  he  was  stationed  at  Three  Rivers  till  he  ins  aent  to  Onondaga,  aa  wa 
have  narrated  in  the  Iroquoia  mission.  After  the  doaa  of  St.  Maiy^a  of  6a- 
nentaa  he  was  again  at  Three  Rivers  till  the  period  of  hia  departura  for  tiia 
West.  He  died  about  the  10th  of  August,  1661,  being  67  yean  of  age.  Hia 
oonstitution  was  weak  and  delicate,  bat  hia  ooaraga  boondleaap  Hia  ftnraBk 
piatymada  him  in  aU  adveraitiaa  and  haidahipa  oooiidar  onlj  tha  gloiy  of 
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With  the  death  of  Menard  closed  the  first  Ottawa  misBioiL  At 
that  moment  there  was  not  a  missionarj  station  nearer  than  Mont- 
real, and  indeed  his  post  was  almost  as  near  to  the  Spanish  mi»- 
BKHis  of  Santa  F6  or  Alachua  as  it  was  to  Montreal ;  yet,  regardless 
of  all,  he  had  fearlessly  penetrated  to  that  distant  spot 

The  Je^its  had  feced  death  and  difficulty  in  every  shape ;  mis- 
sion after  mission  had  been  mined,  and  the  ablest  men  of  the  order 
ruthlessly  batchered.  But,  says  the  Protestant  Bancroft^  "  it  may 
be  asked  if  these  massacres  quenched  enthusiasm.  I  answer  that 
the  Jesuits  never  receded  one  foot;  but,  as  in  a  brave  army,  new 
troops  press  forward  to  fill  the  places  of  the  &llen,  there  was  never 
wanting  heroism  and  enterprise  in  behalf  of  the  cross  under  fVench 
dominion."  At  the  present  moment  they  were  true  to  their  spirit ; 
no  idea  of  abandoning  the  Ottawa  mission  seems  to  have  entered 
their  minds.  The  Superiors  needed  only  a  man  fitted  for  the  vast 
field.  One  soon  arrived.  Claudius  Allouez  had  long  sought  the 
Canada  mission,  not  buoyed  up  by  any  &lse  enthusiasm,  founded 
oo  an  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  the  Indians,  but  conscious  of 
the  difficulty,  and  ready  to  meet  it*  Him  the  Superior  of  the 
mission  now  selected,  and  he  soon  prepared  to  fece  all  the  dangers 
of  the  long  and  perilous  route,  to  meet  hunger,  nakedness,  cold,  and 
cruelty,  to  win  the  West  to  Catholicity.  In  1664  he  was  at  Mont- 
real, too  late  however  to  embark,  as  the  Ottawa  flotilla  was  already 
gpone.  More  successful  in  the  following  year,  he  embarked,  and, 
with  happier  auspices,  reached  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior 

God,  and  reaUxe  the  truth  **  that,  when  mos^  bereft  of  hninan  oonBoktion, 
God  takes  poesessiou  of  the  heart  and  oonvinces  it  how  fiir  his  holy  g^race 
■umaieeii  all  oonaolation  to  be  found  in  creatures."  Henoe  he  was  a  most 
osefnl  laborer  in  God's  yineyard.  His  Superiors  called  him  **  Pater  Frugifer,*' 
and  Biahop  Layal  styles  him  a  religious  of  most  exalted  piety,  for  whom  not 
only  the  <*  French,  but  even  the  Indians,  had  a  most  profound  veneration.** 
Aa  to  the  spot  of  his  death  I  differ  from  Bancroft,  who  (vol.  iii.  147),  sup- 
poaea  him  to  have  perished  between  Keweenaw  and  Chegoimegon ;  but  firom 
a  study  of  the  narratives,  and  the  fact  of  the  Harons  being  at  the  time  on 
Chreen  Bay,  I  have  oome  to  the  conclusion  stated  in  the  text. 
*  Jesuit  Journal ;  Belation,  1664-5,  ch.  8 ;  MS.  notice  of  death  of  Allouez 
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After  gm*  UA  mi  Mffiri  ng;  iqpaifii>i  by  t 
lwniMfafllm»h>«ifiBd€«fli»litrfB<t4Mnb^ 
8lll«jXflidteattoa&  ooMled  akag  dM 
JJIeritopii^g «t 8L  TlMn»%  Bqr,  wImbs  tivo 
nmiBdUldmcflfaiMiAkboi^lie  adfneid  Id  tlia  bantiU 
bij  cf  Chyimogott,  iriddi  he  MMbel  on  the  lit  of  OobboB. 
Tern  or  twAwt  pettjr  iJ^oaqma  toibee  mmh  MMmblad  tbem  to 
hn«oiitlMWM4Btde^flilpnpmteag8Mid  SBfMdm 
Iwdcf  dMSkmi.  IlM7oaagbmf«simBroiHi««MliodMrto 
phnaif  bydanoe^flidM^aiiiboMt  IliefBfojrofCaioiivw 
theeoTojofpeaoa.  His  iiAoenoe  was  iiofc  exerted  in  Yiin.  The 
eachqpe  pronoanoed  against  the  war.  Tranqmllitj  being  thai  in- 
sured, Allonei  adorned  bis  ohi^  of  the  KoLj  Gboat  at  the  spd 
benoelbrth  called  Lapointe  dn  Saint  Espriti  and  began  to  gathv 
bis  Indian  cbnroh.  Bjb  chapel  was  soon  an  oljeot  of  wonder, 
and  wandering  hnntera  of  manj  a  tribe  came  to  wonder  and  to 
listen.  Their  nambers  and  attention  rooeed  the  hopes  of  the 
earnest  and  lalx^ous  nuasionary.  In  a  short  time  the  Chi|^ 
wajBy  PottawotamieSy  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Eik^[>ooe^  Ifiaous,  and 
niinois  became  known  to  him,  and  to  all  he  annoonoed  the  troths 
<^  GhriBtianity.  In  his  excursions  he  met  the  Sioux,  and  wrote 
home  tolling  of  the  great  river  *^  Mksipl" 

At  Ch^;oim^;on  his  labors  were  crowned  with  bnt  partial  sue- 
cesB.  Many  were  no  strangers  to  Christianity,  but  had  long  re- 
sisted its  saving  doctrines.  like  Menard,  he  had  to  struggle  with 
superstition  and  vice,  ccmsded  only,  amid  hardship  and  ill-trest- 
ment,  by  the  fervor  of  a  few  feithfbl  souls.  His  mission  com- 
prised two  towns — one  inhabited  by  the  Ottawa  dans,  the  Cska- 
kons  and  Sinagos,  the  oth«  by  the  Tiimontatea.     The  ktter, 
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mostly  converted  in  their  own  land,  he  endeavored  to  xecall ;  the 
former,  embittered  against  the  &ith,  he  endeavored  to  gain,  and 
not  in  vain.  In  the  first  winter  he  baptized  eighty  infants  and 
three  adults  in  danger  of  death,  and  had  the  consolation  of  gain- 
ing one  whom  he  deemed  worthy  of  the  sacrament  in  health* 

Superstition  reigned  around  hiuL  The  lake  was  a  god,  the 
npida,  rocks,  and  metals  all  were  gods ;  and  a  chimera  <^  their 
own  imagination,  Missipis^,  was  the  object  of  universal  adora- 
tion.* He  visited  also  the  Saulteurs  at  Sault  St  Mary's,  and  after 
q^ending  a  montii  among  them,  proceeded  to  Lake  Alimp^on, 
where  the  NipiasingB,  better  taught  by  adversity  than  their  old 
Tioocmtate  neighbors,  afibrded  the  missionary  greater  consolation. 
They  had  had  no  priest  for  twenty  years,  and  many  were  still 
pagans,  but  the  old  Christians  were  full  of  £arv<v.  But  the  great 
field  in  his  eyes  was,  however,  the  new  tribes  yet  uncormpted  by 
interoouise  with  the  whites.f 

After  two  years  of  labor,  Allouez,  having  thus  founded  the  mis- 
■ODS  of  the  Ottawas  and  Ojibwas,  and  revived  those  of  the  Hurons 
and  Nipissings,  returned  to  Quebec  to  lay  before  his  Supe- 
rior a  fiill  account  of  the  West,  and  then,  two  days  later,  without 
waiting  kx  repose,  having  received  supplies  and  a  companion  in 
the  person  of  Father  Louis  Nicholas,  he  set  out  again  for  Chegoi- 
megon.^  Though  forced  to  leave  their  French  companions  at 
Montreal,  and  otherwisa  harassed,  they  reached  their  mission  in 
safety,  and  entered  on  their  apostolic  duties,  in  poverty  and  hun- 
ger, amid  the  insolence  and  mockery  of  the  unbeliever.  They  an- 
nounced the  &ith  to  twenty-five  different  tribes,  and  out  of  these 
men  of  many  tongues,  gathered  eighty  souls  by  baptism  into  the 
ehurch  of  Christ§ 

♦  BeL  16S6-7.  t  Rel.  16«e-7,  p.  16,  Ao. 

%  J«siiit  JonrnaL 

t  The  Oar  Father  in  the  Ottawa  tongne,  as  given  by  Biahop  Baraga  in  hi* 
Katolik  Anamie-Miainaigan  (8d  edition,  l>etroit,  1846),  is : 
1.  Noaaina  wakwing  ebiian  apegich  kitchitwawenduidng  kid  anoaowin. 
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AMutanoe  was  now  coming.  In  Ajnil,  1668,  the  odebimted 
Father  Jamee  Marquette  left  Quebec  with  Brother  Le  Boesme, 
now  inured  to  the  work,  and  soon  reached  the  West  to  b^^  his 
labors.*  Before  that,  however,  Father  Louis  had  set  out  with  a 
flotilla  of  Nez-perc^s,  and  did  not  again  return  to  his  western 
hibora.  Among  the  incidents  of  misaion  life,  the  Fath^s  recoid  a 
noble  speech  in  fiivor  of  the  &ith  by  an  old  Christian,  who,  after 
having  led  for  years  a  nomad  life,  in  danger  of  dying  unprepared, 
now  cabined  near  Father  Allouez,  as  if  to  be  assisted  by  him  in 
death.  Death  soon  came  on,  and,  thankful  for  the  blessing 
afforded  him,  he  gave  his  dying  feast^  and  to  his  heathen  guests 
declared  his  hopes  of  happiness  and  the  joy  of  his  heart,  warning 
them  to  believe,  if  they  would  escape  fires  moro  terrible  than  those 
<^  the  Iroquois,  and  prolonged  to  etemity.f 

The  next  year  AUouez  himself  came  down,  in  part  to  restore 
some  Iroquois  prisonors,  in  part  to  seek  additional  missionaries. 
After  completing  his  errand  of  peace,  he  prepared  to  return. 
Father  Claudius  Dablon,  though  greatly  needed  at  Quebec,  was 
sent  with  him,  and  appointed  Superior  of  those  upper  missions. 
Under  the  conduct  of  this  active  and  energetic  Superior,  matters 
took  a  new  form.    Long  trained  to  mission  life,  he  was  equally 


2.  Apegich  bida^pinohiiioma^ak  kid  agima  wiwin. 

8.  Enendaman  apegioh  ijiwebak,  tibichko  wakwing,  mi  go  gaie  aking. 

4.  MijichaDing  nongo  agijigak  nin  pakweji  ganimina  wa-iji-aioiang  meme- 
ohigo  gijig. 

5.  BonigidetawichiDang  gaie  ga-iji-nichklinangi  eji  bonigi  detawangidwa 
gikiji-nichkiiamindjig. 

6.  Kego  gaie  ^iwijiohikange  gagwediboninge wining. 

7.  Atchitohaii  dach  ininamawiohinang  maianadak.    Apeing^. 

The  Chippeway  differs  but  Blightly  from  it,  as  may  be  Been  by  the  same 
prayer  in  his  Chippeway  work  of  the  same  tiUe.  It  begins :  '*  1.  Noasinan 
gijigong  ebiian  Apegich  kitchitwawendaming  kid  ginakasowin ;"  and  ends : 
'*7.  Midagwonamawichinam  dach  maianadak.  Migeing.'*  Bat  besides 
these  there  are  only  nine  or  ten  words  that  differ. 

•  Jos.  Journal ;  Eel.  1667-8,  p.  108. 

t  Jea.  Journal;  Rel.  1667-8,  p.  110. 
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Itted  fer  oonmuDid  ttid  direcdoiL  The  Indians  who  had  gathened 
at  Lapointe  had  aoattered  again,  some  to  the  Falls  of  St  Mary's, 
others  even  to  Green  Bay.  Dablon  and  Marquette  b^ran  a  new 
station  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  on  the  southern  aide.  Here  Mar- 
quette found  an  abundant  harvest  ^Two  thousand  souls,''  he 
wiote,  ^were  ready  to  embrace  the  faith,  if  the  missionary  was 
fittthfol  to  his  task"  But  though  thus  deceived  by  his  enthusi- 
asm,  he  committed  no  errors.  He  and  his  Superior  went  on 
patiently  instructing  all,  baptizmg  such  only  as  were  in  danger  of 
death.* 

Alloues  had  resolved  to  leave  Lapointe  and  proceed  to  Green 
B^,  weary  of  the  obstinate  unbelief  of  the  Eiskakons,  who,.in- 
stmcted  by  the  old  Huron  missionaries  in  Upper  Canada,  by 
Menard  and  by  himself  answered  their  ezh<»rtations  only  by  ridi- 
cule. ShaVing  the  dust  off  his  feet,  he  prepared  to  depart  An 
accident  detained  him,  and  the  Ejskakons,  corresponding  at  last 
to  grace,  yielded.  The  chie^  Eekakoung,  now  baptized,  spoke  in 
fiiTor  of  Christiamty.  Hiree  venerable  chiefs  supported  his  views. 
Polygamy,  sacrifices,  and  superstitions  were  suppressed;  the 
ohi^  was  thronged;  and  by  long  and  repeated  instructi<»is, 
Allouez  now  prepared  one  hundred  for  baptism.f 

This  poet,  however,  he  soon  left  to  Father  Marquette,  who 
reached  it  in  September,  1660,  after  a  month's  navigation  amid 
snow  and  ice,  which  closed  his  way,  and  frequently  perilled  his 
life.  He  found  at  the  mission  five  villages — ^four  Algonquin  and 
one  Huron.  Of  these,  the  Hurons  and  Eiskakons  were  chi^y 
Christians,  the  Sinagaux  and  Eeinouch^s  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
feith.  The  Hurons  assembled  in  their  village  to  receive  him; 
but  Marquette,  little  versed  in  their  language,  was  not  able  to 
minister  to  their  wants.  The  Eiskakons  received  him  joyfully^ 
and  afforded  him  much  consolation.    At  a  word,  they  renounced 

•  BeL  166S-9,  p.  108.        t  Bel.  1668-9,  p.  86.       X  Bel*  1660-70,  p.  40. 
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Mnwrfhf  lwgg«d  Us  praanet  to  kMp  «ff  Hm 

ddlfiil  nuHKViirjry  liMNpitttt  did  not  wifttsmt  to  i 

lioiiorad  Gii0tonM» imkM wbM  nM.    Fki^wnphmd  As idok^ 

tiwtt  oeranoate  k  dMfr  fbdvaH  nd  aoli  of  diifolte 

ImjoggMei.    To  ttvojthekbmardM 

IImj  wpwted  from  tike  wml,  mm 

MoiiDd  hk  duqpeL 

DiUon  KmafaMd  at  dM  Mir  Bdirioii  cf  8L  Ib^ 
Hiefittfe  tribe  of  Pdk-witiiiir-daolHriiii,  or  Smi^^ 
tallied  0DI7  one  handled  od  ttj  io«li^  mn  Ibe  pvnmwi  tes- 
deatb  TlierichiUiMtohedgiiaiewdodiwi  the  Koaqwt  ha- 
tm  OB  the  lake  ahoie,  the  CSuppewqf^  MnuMgii  AohiiigoMH^ 
AnueoQAs  end  Ifiiriaiigii^  aoiMmd  fai  die  kbad^  the  Kilkli- 
noiui  and  Winnebagoea  in  the  interior.  AnxiooB  to  extend  die 
fidth,  Marquette  had  sent  an  interpreter  to  the  Biouz,  bearing  a 
present  to  the  tribe  to  obtain  protection  and  8a£»  o(»idiiot  for  the 
European  mimonariee ;  '^that  the  Blaok-gown  wiidied  to  pav  to 
die  country  of  the  Aarinipoik  and  Kilistinona;  duit  he  waa  afaeady 
among  the  Outagamia,  and  that  he  hhomelf  waa  goii^  in  die  M 
to  the  Ulinois." 

Such  were  their  plans.  While  Marquette  waa  leamii^  fiom  an 
Illinois  captiye  the  dialect  of  his  tribe,  Allonei  had  proceeded  to 
Green  Bay,  which  he  reached  eariy  in  December,  end  aaying  his 
first  mass  on  the  festival  of  8t  F^rands  Zavier,  called  the  mianon 
by  his  name.  The  town  was  a  motley  (me,  made  up  of  Saca  and 
Foxes,  PoCtawotamies  and  Winnebagoea.  Assembling  the  aaobemi, 
he  explained  the  Ohrisdan  doctrine  and  his  puipoee,  and  urged 
them  to  embrace  **  the  prayer."  His  ohapel  waa  then  <qpened  fcr 
instructions;  and  when  not  occupied  there,  he  visited  the  cabins  to 
minister  to  the  rick,  and,  if  possible,  save  them  fitnn  eternal  death. 
Such  was  his  usual  plan.  Beudee  this  town,  he  visited  anodier 
Pottawotamie  town  in  the  qmr  of  Gieen  Bay,  and  in  April  ascended 
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FcK  Biv«r  to  a  to?m  of  that  tribe,  where  he  announced  the  fiuth, 
and  after  a  short  yiait  to  the  Mascoutena,  retained  to  St  Francis. 
Hie  tribes  he  had  seen  were  powerful,  and,  except  the  Winnebsr 
goes,  spoke  Algonquin  dialects,  received  the  missionary  with  every 
honor,  and  seemed  a  "rich  field  for  labor.*  The  Menomonees,  of 
the  same  toi^e,  a  feeble  tribe,  next  received  his  care ;  then  the 
'Winnebagoes,  once  cut  down  by  the  Illinois  to  a  single  man, 
called  his  attention.  Their  language  he  found  new  and  strange, 
with  no  analogy  to  the  Huron  and  Algonquin.  He  began  to 
study  it,  and  soon  translated  the  Lord's  prayer  and  Angelical  Salu- 
tation, with  a  brief  catechism.  His  stay  was  not  fruitless.  The 
Winnebagoes  responded  fiir  better  to  his  teachings  than  the  Al- 
gonquins  had  done,  and  he  found  less  resistance  to  the  truth, 
having  been  able  to  baptize  fifty  in&nts  and  seven  adults.f 

When  tidings  of  this  vast  field  reached  Quebec  it  was  resolved 
to  send  more  missionaries  to  the  wild,  irregular  field,  which,  with 
all  its  difficulties,  could  not  appall  or  dishearten  the  soldiers  of  the 
eroM.  The  veteran  Father  Gabriel  DruiUetes,  with  Father  Louis 
Andr6,  who  had  in  the  hist  year  learnt  the  language,  were  ao- 
«oidingly  sent  in  16704 

*  We  give  the  Our  Father  in  Pottawotamie,  from  De  Smet^s  Oregon  im»- 


Norinan  wakwSk  eMyin  ape  kitohitwa  kitohilwa  wenitamag  kitinoaowin, 
Miakoaiyin  ape  pijak  kitewetako  tipu  wakwig,  ape  tepwetakon  ohote  kig. 
Ngom  ek\jUfiwog  michinag  mamitchiyak  ponigeledwoiket  woye  kego  kachi 
kSrthiimidgin,  kinamochinag  wapatadiyak  ohitchiikwan  nenimoohinag  mey- 
ttkik  waotiohkakoyakin.    Ape  iw  nomikog. 

In  Menomonee,  as  furnished  to  me  by  the  politeness  of  the  Bey.  Fl.  Blon- 
duel,  it  mns : 

Nhonninaw  kishiko  epian.  1.  Nhanshtchiaw  kaietohwitohikatek  ki  wish- 
win.  S.  Nhanshtchiaw  katpimakat  kit  okimonwin.  8.  Enonitaman  nhan- 
■htohiaw  kateshekin,  tipanes  kishiko  hakihi  $e  min.  4.  Mishiam^  ioppi 
Idahixa  nin  pakishixaniminaw  eniko  eweia  0anenon  kaieshixa.  5.  Ponikite- 
tewiame  min  ka  eshiahnekihikeian,  esh  ponikitetawakiOwa  ka  ishishnckihi- 
ame^wa.  6.  Pon  inishiashiame  ka  kishtipenitfwane.  7.  Miakonamonwiame 
06  meti.    Nhanshenikateshekin. 

t  B«l.  lMS-70,  p.  6S.  I  Rel.  1669-70. 
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Dniilletea,  full  <^  sanctity  and  leal,  Mxm  changed  the  Sauk. 
The  cures  he  effected  during  an  epidemic  were  regarded  as  mi- 
raculousy  and  the  Indiana,  in  a  general  council  on  the  11th  <^  Oo* 
tobcr,  1670,  dedared  the  Sault  to  be  Christian^  and  adopted  the 
God  of  "^  the  prayer"  as  the  master  of  li£a.  The  chiefii  came  to  the 
chapel  for  instruction;  the  young  cried  out:  '^The  Sault  prays; 
the  Sault  is  Christian  P  All  was  now  in  motion ;  the  minds  were 
open  to  light,  the  hearts  to  grace :  in  six  months  120  children  were 
baptized,  and  when  in  January,  1671,  the  church  and  miasion-hoase 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  Druilletes,  who  had  saved  nothing  but  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  began  to  erect  a  new  and  finer  one.  Within 
the  year  he  baptized  three  hundred  souls ;  but  DruiHetea  was  not 
only  a  most  successful  missionary  and  able  counsellor ;  he  waa^  in 
the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries,  a  saint* 

Marquette  bad,  as  we  have  seen,  opened  a  firiendly  corres- 
pondence  with  the  Sioux ;  but  the  Ottawas  and  Hurons  of  La- 
pointe,  by  their  folly  and  treachery,  provoked  a  war  which  com- 
pelled them  to  flee  eastward.  The  Dahcotaa,  sending  back  to 
Marquette  his  pictures  and  other  presents,  declared  war.  The  Ot- 
tawas set  out  tirst,  having  chosen  as  their  abode  the  island  Ekaen- 
touton  or  Manitouline:  the  Hurons  remained  for  a  time  with 
Marquette,  but  finally  embarked  on  Lake  Superior,  and  desoendiDg 
the  rapidft,  doubled  the  cape  and  landed  at  Michilimackinaw,  where 
they  had  been  some  years  before.  Here  Father  Marquette  began, 
in  1G71,  his  mission  of  St  Ignatius,  hanng  raised  his  chapel  on  the 
mainland  opposite  the  island.  The  place  was  bleak,  exposed, 
and  barren ;  but  the  missionary  was  fiill  of  confidence  and  hope, 
although  he  had  more  to  sufi*er  than  to  do.f 

The  Ottawas  were  not  abandoned.  Father  Andr^  was  appointed 
pastor  of  the  tribes  on  the  islands  and  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  many 
of  whom  were  in  part  Christians.     His  duties  were  equally  labo- 

•  Ed.  1670-1,  p.  162 ;  soo  CharleVoix.  t  BeL  1«70-1,  p.  W, 
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ikNiBaiiddaiignoD8;biith6wa8Mlof  zeal  and  ooorag^  Leaving 
Saolt  St.  Maiy's  on  the  28th  of  August,  1670,  he  fiist  visited  the 
Mifwisagu^  then  the  Amioouds,  and,  after  renewing  the  fervor  of 
the  old,  he  hastened  to  the  new  Ottawa  mission  of  St  Simon's  on 
Manitouline ;  where,  like  his  predecessors,  he  had  to  struggle  with 
the  perversity  and  superstition  of  most  of  the  clans.  Although  he 
had  hitherto  suffered  greatly  from  want  and  scarcity  of  all  kinds 
of  food,  he  asoended  French  River  to  Lake  Nipissing,  and  wintered 
there  among  the  Outisquagamis  (?  Tenuscamings),  the  long-haired 
tribes  on  its  borders,  whom  he  drew  to  the  chapel  by  his  skill  in 
music,  and  taught  assiduously,  living  on  acorns  and  tripe  de  roche^ 
an  edible  moas.  In  the  spring  he  returned  to  Manitouline,  his  central 
station.* 

The  new  mission  of  St  Francis  Xavier  was  now  the  chief  hope 
of  the  missionaries,  who,  finding  further  progress  through  Lake 
SuperiOT  closed  by  the  war-like  and  outraged  Dahootas,  hoped, 
through  Fox  Biver,  to  reach  new  nations.  In  September,  1670, 
AUouea  returned  with  Dablon,  his  Superior.  Throwing  down  a 
rude,  unshapely  idol  at  the  Eakalin  rapids,  they  proceeded  to  the 
liascoutens'  town,  inhabited  partly  by  Miamis.  Addressing  the 
sachems  as  to  their  object,  they  both  preached  and  urged  the  In- 
diana to  embrace  the  &ith.  Some  Ulinois  whom  they  met  gave, 
however,  better  hopes,  and  inspired  them  with  the  desire  of  realizing 
Marquette's  projected  Ulinois  mission.  Meanwhile,  however,  Al- 
loaez  wintered  in  Wisconsin,  laboring  alternately  among  the 
Miamis  and  Mascoutens  in  one  village,  which  formed  his  mission 
<^  St  Frauds  Xavier,  and  among  the  Foxes  at  his  mission  of  St 
Mark-t 

The  same  year  Dablon  descended  to  Quebec  to  become  Superior 
<^  all  the  Canada  missions,  and  sent,  as  his  successor  in  the  West, 
Father  Henry  Nouvel,  who  had  already  been  inured  to  toil  and 

•  Bel.  WTO-l,  p.  115.  t  Bel.  1670-1,  p.  166. 
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difficulty,  amid  the  tribes  on  the  lower  St  Lawranoe  tod  Sagneiugit 
Dispatching  Andr6  to  Green  Bay,  Nonvel  took  his  wandering  mv- 
sion,  and  for  more  than  six  months  traversed  the  islands  and  the 
northern  shore  of  the  lake  from  Lake  Nipissing  to  SauH  St  BlarjV. 
Louis,  the  fervent  convert  of  Menard,  now  chief  Christian  at  Mani- 
touline,  was  his  main  support  and  consolation*  Among  the  Beaver 
Indians,  or  Amicou6s,  he  was  beaten  and  expelled  from  a  calnn, 
where  he  was  endeavoring  to  save  a  dying  Christian  from  the  medi- 
cine-men, but  was  rewarded  for  this  humiUadon  by  the  oonveraon 
of  one  of  those  impostors.  The  sick  were,  as  usual,  his  chief  care; 
and,  as  he  was  a  devout  client  of  Father  Breben^  he  frequently 
employed  his  relics,  and  invoked  his  aid.  EQs  letters  aasore  us 
that  heaven  deigned  to  approve  the  sanctity  of  the  illustrioos 
martyr  by  miraculous  cures. 

Druilletes  still  labored  at  Sault  St  Mary's  and  Marquette  at 
Mackinaw,  while  in  Wisconsin  Allouez  and  Andr6  gave  form  at 
last  to  their  missions.  Andr6  gathered  the  children  at  the  Bay, 
and  taught  them  to  sing  hymns  embodying  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  or  ridiculing  superstition,  whilst  he  accompanied  them 
on  the  flute.  Allouez,  among  the  Foxes  and  Mascoutens,  was 
regularly  increasing  his  little  flock.* 

In  1672  many  of  the  Ottawas  settled  at  Marquette's  post,  having 
been  much  improved  by  a  mission  of  Father  Andr6.  Their  fort 
was  at  some  distance  from  the  Hurons,  and  the  church  attended 
by  both  lay  between.  Their  isolated  position  afforded  many  ad- 
vantages, and  the  zealous  missionary  found  many  consolations  in 
the  improvement  of  his  flock.  He  was  constantly  in  movement 
from  one  village  to  the  other,  visiting  them  in  their  cabins  and 
fields,  or  summoning  them  to  prayer  on  holidays. 

At  the  Green  Bay  mission,  Andr6,  during  a  temporary  absence, 
had  his  mission-house  and  all  his  winter  supply  of  dried  fish,  his 

*  Rel.  1671-2,  p.  109. 
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nelB^  and  aU  his  property  burnt  by  the  pagans.  Undaunted  bj  thisy 
he  raised  a  cabin  amid  the  niina,  and  renewed  his  attadb  on  their 
polygamy  and  raperstitiixi.  Avowed  adorers  of  the  devil  or  evil 
sfmtf  they  attacked  him  for  the  opposition  he  made  to  the  object 
of  thttr  worship.  '^The  devil,"  exclaimed  a  chie(  "is  the  only 
great  ciqitain :  he  put  Christ  to  death,  and  will  kill  you."*  Such 
was  the  hard  and  unpromising  field  now  before  Andr6 ;  but  he  did 
not  fidter,  and  made  converts  in  the  very  cabins  of  his  bitterest 
enemies  at  Chouskooabika  and  Ounouamigoung,  his  two  chief 
villages. 

Allouei,  meanwhile,  had  planted  a  towering  cross  at  St  James 
of  the  Mascoutensi  and  by  Assumption  Day,  1672,  opened  his 
ohapel  of  mats  to  the  Illinois,  Kikapoos,  Mascoutens,  Miamis,  and 
Weas  cabined  there.  So  great  was  the  curionty  of  the  throng, 
tiiat  they  broke  in  the  sides  of  his  diapel,  and  Allouez  at  last  came 
forth,  and,  when  silence  had  been  proclaimed  by  an  aged  chie(  rose 
to  q>eak.  '^  God  gave  me  grace  to  speak  Miami,"  says  he.  In 
tfiat  tongue  he  poured  forth  words  <^  truth  and  love.  His  long  in- 
struction was  heard  with  wonder,  for  so  fluctuating  was  the  popu- 
lation that  few  had  ever  seen  or  heaxd  him  before.  He  now  began 
regular  instructions  in  his  chapel  for  the  various  tribes,  visited  each 
nation,  eabiii  by  caUn,  instructing,  consoling,  baptizing  the  sick. 
When  about  to  depart,  he  met  a  band  of  the  Illinds,  whom  he  also 
instruoted,  but  whose  surprise  was  ^dless  at  his  attention  to  a  poor 
sick  boy ;  for  philanthropy  and  benevolence  are  but  faint  shadows 
of  Christian  charity,  and  are  found  only  where  the  cross  has  been 
planted.  With  these,  the  Pottawotamies  near  Green  Bay,  and  the 
Foxes  of  St  Mark,  he  ^nt  the  year.  The  latter  had  received  from 
the  Iroquois  calumnies  against  the  missionaries,  and,  losing  some 


*  A  similar  tpeeoh  ooonrred,  it  will  be  reoolleoted,  in  the  Florida  miBsion, 
and  no  fact  is  better  established  than  that  of  the  demon-worship  of  the 
American  tribes. 
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Chri^stiaas  iu  war,  iM-gan  to  view  ^Vllouez  with  suspicion ;  yet  his 
miitfiuii,  diuitig  die  year,  ahows  ti«ftrlj  200  baptismB.* 

Bocb  WHS  tb^  wanderbg  li&  of  Qiis  early  &po«tie  of  WteconBU}, 
coDtiQUftUy  visiting  the  rarious  statioofiv  iiMtrQCtittg  m  public  And 
in  firivate,  pUnting  the  croea  on  many  a  KighJand;  above  all,  en- 
dwvonng  to  ttboliish  idoUtiy  and  fiuperstitioo,  aometimeifr  Leafd, 
MOMtTTD^K  (ierided:  bow  an  object  of  ftuspitcion,  aa  some  rambler 
csiiiM  ill  from  a  distant  tribe  with  his  talc  agaiDst  the  Black-gown ; 
now,  a  veiy  tnurderer  in  their  eyes^  j^  a  Christian  fell  in  battle;,  or 
diod  after  biptism :  ever,  therofonBf  with  hi^  life  in  his  handsi  ei- 
poittd  to  perish  ly  famine  or  the  hand  of  man,  when,  diiven  frora 
a  rillaj^,  hu  cabined  alone  in  tbe  i»now>  Sudi  waa  indeed  not  the 
lifoof  Allo«(JZ  alone,  but  of  all  his  aaaociateft  Id  the  Northwest,  But 
Allouez^  the  pioneer  of  all,  was  doomed  also  to  aee  hla  toil  aod 
labor  of  yuftra  mls-ref>reaented  and  ridiculed  by  hi*  own  countiy- 
mea,  atjd  even  ty  nii;»3io[iarie& 

At  Sault  St,  Mary's,  DmilleLea,  meanwhile,  had  gathered  around 
hia  diureh  tho  ferveuL  Kiohaoueink,  and  fortned  among  the  Mima- 
kisf  a  littitj  rbtnrch  of  twenty  souls — inducing  many^  by  his  won- 
derful cure^  his  sanctity  and  power,  to  renounce  polygamy  and  vice. 
The  spirit  of  tb^jee  Indians  was  tiat  of  theRgesoffiaith.  Not  only  did 
they  Imiirrtbeir  children  to  receive  the  benediction  of  the  holy  inL^ 
aioDaiy,  they  led  him  to  blesa  their  fields,  they  brought  to  the  altar 
their  firet-fruitey  and,  when  going  to  war,  came  like  the  fervwt 
Ghiehigouecs  to  call  down  the  Ueasing  of  heaven  <m  their  anD& 
DndUeteB  was  not  alone :  the  miauona  in  the  lake  were  especially 
iiirthe  hands  of  the  Superior  Nouvel,  who,  in  his  constant  contesti 
with  the  medicine-men,  had  well-nigh  ffdlen  a  victim  to  his  aeal, 
for  the  axe  was  thrice  brandished  over  his  head ;  but  he  was  fear- 
leaSi  and  amid  the  storms  on  the  lake,  and  the  perils  on  the  shore, 
where  he  had  no  recourse  but  prayer,  he  put  his  trust  in  the  Holy 

•  BeL  ie72-t,  MS,  f  Or  MittdM^pait, 
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FBoStfy  and  was  not  disappointed.  Angular  was  the  instance  of 
protection  once  affoided  him.  Anxious  to  reach  his  missionf  he 
prepared  to  knnch  his  canoe,  when  the  Indians,  pointing  to  the 
coming  sfamn,  implored  him  to  stay ;  but  he  put  off  boldlj,  and, 
after  gazing  at  him  lor  a  time,  they  retu^  Soon  the  stcnrm  came 
on  in  all  its  fury ;  and  Nonvel,  unable  to  paddle,  adyance,  or  re- 
tain, lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  his  canoe  and  let  it  driye  before 
the  storm.  At  last  he  felt  that  it  was  approaching  the  shore — ^that 
the  Holy  Family,  constantly  invoked,  had  not  rejected  him.  In  a 
few  moments  he  sprang  ashore,  and  to  his  wonder  beheld  a  new 
mercy.  He  was  at  the  very  spot  whence  he  had  started,  but  his 
absence  had  saved  his  life ;  a  tree  had  been  struck  by  lightning, 
and  the  forest  &r  around  was  wrapped  in  flame.* 

The  following  years  find  the  same  missions  still  existing,  though 
trsTersed  by  accidents.  In  16*74,  Father  Druilletes  beheld  his 
church  consumed  by  fire  during  a  conflict  between  some  Sioux  and 
some  Algonquins.  The  former  came  as  ambassadors  to  treat  of 
peace,  for  the  tribe  had  been  worsted  in  recent  engagements.  The 
nusrionary,  desirous  of  founding  a  Sioux  mission,  had  ah-eady  some 
of  the  tribe  in  his  house  under  instruction :  with  the  same  view  he 
now  received  the  envoys.  A  council  of  reception  was  held  at  the 
mission-house  to  deliberate  on  the  proposed  peace.  While  all  were 
thus  engaged,  a  Cristinaux  brandished  his  knife  in  the  fece  of  a 
l^oox  chie£  Fired  at  the  insult,  the  Dahcota  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and,  seizing  the  stone  knife  in  his  belt,  drew  from  his  long  hair  a 
seoond,  which  they  always  carry  there.  Brandishing  these,  he 
shouted  his  war-cry,  and,  with  his  clansmen,  soon  drove  the  Al- 
gonquins from  the  house.  To  dislodge  them,  their  antagonists  fired 
the  building,  which  was  totally  destroyed,  killed  the  ten  Sioux 
envoys  and  two  women,  but  lost  twice  as  many  of  their  own  num- 
ber.    Thus  was  Druilletes  doomed  to  witness  his  hopes  all  dashed 

♦  Rol.  1672-8. 
16* 
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in  a  moment;  his  church  and  house  in  ruins;  the  Sioux  rendered 
bitter  enemien,  and  the  Algonquins  exposed  to  a  rdentless  war.* 
In  1675,  Father  Peter  Bailloquet  joined  the  mission,  and  Nouvel 
leaving  to  him  his  former  ground,f  the  islands  and  u]^)er  shore, 
pushed  further  east,  and  wintered  with  the  Amicou^  near  I^Jce 
Erie  in  the  former  country*  of  the  Sakis,{  in  great  plenty,  fi>r  the 
country  abounded  in  game.  Meanwhile,  another  missionary,  Fa- 
ther Peter  A.  Bonneault,  came  up,  in  1676,  and  returned  with 
Nouvel  to  the  Sault^§  making  their  journey  one  continuous  mission. 
Druilletes  remained  alone  at  the  Sault,  "  broken  by  age,  past  hard- 
ships, and  infirmities,  yet  laboring  on  with  unexampled  vigw'*  till 
1679,  when  he  returned  to  Quebec,  and  died  there  the  next  year 
with  the  reputation  of  a  saint^  supported  and  sustained  by  minicles.| 

At  Mackinaw,  which  Father  Marquette  had  founded,  we  find 
Father  Philip  Pierson  succeeding  him  in  the  care  of  the  Hurons, 
when  that  missionary  at  last  set  out  on  the  voyage  which  has  im- 
mortalized his  name.  J^y  his  exertions  a  new  church  was  built 
ami  opened  in  1674,  awaiting  Marquette^s  return;  but  only  his 
bones  reacheil  it  long  after,  to  be  deposited  in  a  grave  before  the 
altar.  In  1677,  Father  Nouvel  repaired  to  this  post  to  take  charge 
of  tlie  Ottawas ;  for  them  he  built  the  bark  chapel  of  St  Francis 
Borgia,  and  though  the  cross,  when  first  planted,  was  fired  at  by 
the  pagans,  a  zealous  chief  caused  a  reparation  to  be  made.  This 
chief  was  tlie  soul  of  the  mission ;  such  was  his  piety  and  devo- 
tion that  he  drew  on  himself  the  title  of  the  Black-gown  chief;  but, 
proof  alike  to  ridicule  and  violence,  he  became  the  column  of  the 
rising  church. 

In  this  double  mission  the  Kiskakons  numbered  about  1300 ;  the 
Hurons  500 :  each  village  was  under  an  officer  of  the  faith  or 
catecliist,  who,  after  tlio  missionary  had  finished  his  instruction,  re- 
peated and  explained  it.     The  dances  were  by  this  time  almost 

♦  Rol.  1678-9.    t  Rel.  1675.    X  Rol.  1676-7.    S  Eel.  167S-9.    |  Paris  Doc. 
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iboMiod,  fthow  011I7  of  ^  women  being  left,  and  at  these  tht 
ohanto  w«i«  oonaeerated  by  religion.  The  Sundays  and  hdidayi 
weie  kept  with  extnordinaiy  piety,  and  both  yiUagee  aaeembled 
e?ery  Thunday  afternoon  at  the  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacr»- 
ment  In  fiMSt|  Mackinaw,  now  began  to  rival  LafHsirie  and  Lo> 
vette  in  the  ferv<Mr  and  piety  of  its  Christian  Indiana. 

The  adbnm  and  interesting  ceremony  of  the  translation  of  the 
vamaina  of  Mazqaette  from  their  obsoore  resting-place  to  the  mia- 
sion  whidb  he  had  founded,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  their  fervor. 
Ihe  illnstrious  ei^^orer  of  the  Bfississippi  eiqaied  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  which  bears  his  name,  and  was  there  interred  by  hiii 
sonowing  ccminideB.  His  Ejskakons  were  too  deeply  attadied  to 
dieir  feathfiii  missionary  to  leave  his  body  in  so  nnhonored  a  graven 
Ihey  resolved,  in  1677,  to  transpcwt  his  remains  to  Mackinaw ; 
and,  landing  at  the  spot,  opened  the  grave.  The  body  was  entire, 
thou^  dried  up ;  clearing  the  flesh  from  the  hemes,  they  inclosed 
them  in  a  box  of  bark,  and,  depositing  it  in  a  canoe,  proceeded  to- 
wards their  village  in  a  long  and  silent  oonvoy.  Some  Iroquois 
oanoea  which  met  them,  learning  the  nature  of  the  ceremony,  joined 
the  line.  On  appearing  before  Mackinaw,  the  two  villages,  headed 
bf  their  missionaries,  Pierson  and  Nouvel,  came  down  to  the  shore, 
and  verifying  the  identity  of  the  body,  landed  it  amid  ^  chant  of 
the  ^De  FKtfundis.*'  Borne  then  with  the  usual  ceremonies  to  the 
chwch,  it  lay  exposed  till  the  next  day,  the  9th  of  June,  when, 
after  a  mass  of  requiem,  it  was  interred  in  a  little  vault  in  the 
middle  of  the  churdi,  ^  where,"  says  Father  Dablon,  ^  he  reposes  aa 
the  guardian  angel  of  our  Ottawa  missionsw''* 

To  consolidate  this  misBion  of  St  Jgnatius,  another  xmssionary, 
Father  Jdlm  Enjalran,  was  sent  in  1678,  destined  to  labor  for 
many  years  at  that  postf 

Meanwhile  the  third  Ottawa  mission,  that  of  Green  Bay,  went 

•  fibaa'i  Disc  Miasiasippi,  p.  58.  t  Bel.  167S. 
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Bteadilj  on.    Father  Louis  Andr6,  a  mam  of  finnnen  and  abilityi 

directed  at  St.  Xavier's  his  little  church  of  five  hundred  Chria- 
tiauH,  whi<ili  slowly  but  gradually  increased,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  kept  down  the  opposition  of  the  pagans.  His  house  at  Qreen 
Bay  had  been  burnt,  another  on  the  Menomonee  now  shared  its 
fiite ;  but  he  still  went  on,  and,  living  almost  ocmstantly  in  his 
canoe,  went  from  station  to  station  along  the  bay,  visiting  the  six 
tribes  of  his  parish.*  In  1676,  the  veteran  Father  Charies  Alba- 
nel,  broken  by  toil,  just  returning  from  an  English  prison,  whither 
he  had  been  hurried  from  the  snows  of  Hbdson's  Bay,  became 
Superior  of  the  western  missiona,  and  took  up  his  post  at  Ghreen 
Bay,  where  again  a  fine  church  was  soon  raisedf  by  the  Rapide  des 
Pdres,  partly,  it  would  seem,  by  the  aid  of  the  western  traders^ 
and  among  others  of  Nicholas  Perrot,  so  well  known  as  an  ex- 
plorer of  the  West 

Allouez  still  directed  his  two-fold  mission  near  Winnebago 
Lake,. and  during  the  year  1674,  baptized  one  hundred  and  sixty 
of  the  Fox,  Mascoutons,  and  other  tribes,  propagating  assiduously 
devotion  to  the  cros8,§  and  consoled  by  the  piety  of  Joseph,  a  fer- 
vent Miami  chief,  and  of  the  Christian  maidens,  who,  amid  all 
allurements,  persevered  in  the  path  of  virtue.  He  labored  chiefly 
in  the  Fox  town,  then  harassed  by  war,  but  extended  his  labors 
also  to  Sacs  and  Winnebagoes.|  To  assist  him,  the  Superior  at 
Quebec  now  sent  Father  Anthony  Silvy,  who,  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1676,  announces  his  arrival  at  Mascoutens,  where  he  foimd  thirty- 
six  adult  Christians  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  children,  and 
soon  added  to  the  number  by  baptisms,  for  he  immediately  began 

♦  Rel.  1676-6-7.  f  Bel  1678-». 

X  In  digging  the  foandations  of  a  house  on  the  site  of  this  church  a  few 
years  since,  a  splendid  silver  ostensorinm  was  found,  with  this  inscription : 
*'»}«  Ce  Soleil  a  6t^  donn6  par  M.  Nicolas  Perrot  k  la  mission  de  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  on  la  Baye  des  Puaiits.  i}«  l6SS.^^—McOabe*s  Gh*eU«er  of  Wuoof^- 
tin,    Tlio  Puants  here  mentioned  are  the  Winnebagoes. 

{  Rel.  1676.  I  Rel.  1676-7. 
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his  kbora.  Allonei  and  Wry  now  labored,  together  or  apart,* 
till  October,  when  the  former,  appointed  suoceaBor  to  Marqnette, 
set^ont  for  the  Ulinoia  country,  leaving  the  latter  alone.f  Abont 
1679,  Silvj,  recalled  to  Tadouasac,  was  in  torn  replaced  by  Father 
Peler  A.  Bonneault^t  an(^8oon  after  Allouez,  driven  from  the  Illi- 
nou  ooontiy,  returned  to  Masooutens,  and  again  resumed  his  mis- 
oon  there. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Ottawa  misaion  when  the  hist  Jesuit 
BelationB  were  written.  Deprived  of  their  guidance,  we  find,  in 
subsequent  years,  but  scattered  notices,  from  which  we  must  now 
endeavor  to  form  a  connected  whole. 


CHAPTER  XX, 

THE   OTTAWA   MISSION — (cONnNUKD.) 

Later  Idatory  of  tb«  old  Jesuit  mlflBlons— A  mMon  Berrant  Ulled— Tlio  bhnreh  tt 
Otmo  Bay  banit— Minion  at  Maekinaw  abandoned— Its  reatoratloD— Detroit— Death 
of  F.  Oonatantina— The  kat  mlaaionarlea— Le  Franc,  Da  Jaonaj,  and  Potiei^Tbe 
BloQX  mifliion— Hennepin— Mareet— Captivity  of  Onignaa— Martjri— Oloae  of  the  old 
mlminn    Thu  Solpttlaii  mlarion  at  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Monntaln& 

Fob  some  time  the  only  account  of  the  western  missions  is  such 
as  we  glean  from  incidental  expressions  of  travellers.  Father  Le 
Glercq,  the  author  of  the  Recollect  annals,  pays  his  tribute  of 
praise  to  the  unremitting  labors  of  the  Jesuits,  which  had  all  the 
success  that  could  be  expected  in  nomadic  tribes.  The  missions 
of  the  Fath^B  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  had  indeed,  from  the  arrival 
of  Allouez  in  1665,  resulted  in  the  baptism  of  many  pagans,  old 

•  BeL  ie7S-9.  f  Shea's  Diao.  Miaaias.  p.  00. 

t  BeL  167S-9.    Silvy  is  menUored  in  Bel.  1678. 


Cymt\g,  most  iodeed  sbc-o  dead,  yet  enough  survi>iT)g  to  fono 

Winnebago  Lake^  and  tli«  scattered  ialanda  in  Lftk^  HuToa,  al^of 
which  wer\»  in  fiucceetiful  op^ratiou.  Of  th*^  iDdividuaU  wo  know 
little.  In  lOeo,  Father  EnjabaD  wm  ypareBtJy  atooe  at  Oreeo 
Bayi  and  IHeraon  at  Mackinaw — ih&  latter  miosion  still  comprising 
tbe  two  Tillagefl^  Huion  and  Kiakakon*  Of  the  other  iiiitaun^ 
neither  Le  Ci&Tcq  nor  HennepmT  the  Recollect  writeis  of  tbe  W«Bt 
at  tliia  time,  niak«  any  mention,  or  in  any  way  aUude  to  ihar 

Enmoe  bad  tdren  baadfommAM  <tf  <liBW«iliiI«ni,«l^ 
coogven  of  tiibe^  hdd  al  MaoUiiaw,  and  te  Ite  umi 
to  bradk  out  with  the  Iroye^  orfbd-aa^hgir  wjilpm 

aid  tbem.  Hub  caused  much  actiyity  and  preparalioa  on  ilA 
lakes,  and  with  the  former  oppoaitaon  of  La  Salle  to  the  Jflsml^ 
tended  materially  to  iiyore  the  misnonaiy  canse.  Dissensioiis 
among  the  Indians  Mowed,  and  the  French  finally  lost  much  of 
their  hold  on  the  a£fection  of  the  western  tribes  which  the  miBBCML- 
aries  had  hitherto  secored  without  an  effort  The  misBioiiarieB 
themsdvea  were  sow  in  danger.  Amoog  the  WinnelMigoQ^  a  ler- 
yant  of  the  mission  was  murdered,  and  though  demanded,  tbe  sat- 
isfaction in  presents  reqoiied  by  Indian  ideaa  was  sefer  gbep. 
Indeed,  so  ill-disposed  were  the  Winnebagoes,  that  they  wero 
about  to  Mow  up  the  blow  by  tbe  destruction  of  the  DodaBioiiarfeB 
and  their  church,  for  fear  the  Jesiuts  diould  by  some  means  de- 
stroy their  tribe.  A  &ithful  chief  succeeded  in  dispeUii^  tfs 
superstitious  idea,  and  calmed  them  all  Icnr  a  time. 

Among  the  Fozes^  too^  a  lay-brother  was  cmellj  treaited,  and 
compelled  by  a  diief  to  Woric  for  tiiem,  a  drawn  sabfe  over  hit 
head  awaiting  but  a  signal  to  descend.* 


«I>ekFath«£«,U.15«l 
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While  tIdiigB  wwe  thus  unfiivorable,  Father  Enjakan  was 
called  upon  to  acoompany  the  Ottawa  troops  led  hy  Diinuitaye» 
to  join  in  DenonTiUe's  expedition  against  the  Seneoas.  To  absolve 
the  djring  Guistaan,  he  fearlesslj  exposed  his  pereon  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  was  there  severely  wounded.  While  stretched  on 
hk  bed  <^  pain,  daring  the  tedious  period  of  oonyaleseenoe,  he 
soon  after  heard,  in  deep  affliction,  that  his  church  and  house  at 
Oreen  Bay  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  the  pagans  having  in  the 
afasenoe  of  the  Christian  chie&  accomplished  their  design.* 

Enjalran  letnmed,  however,  the  next  year,  as  he  appeaa  in 
1688  on  the  Ottawa  misdon  with  Allouez,  Nouvel,  AllMniel,  anji 
Bttlk)quet»  the  veterans  of  the  West,  aided  by  Gravier,  soon  to 
r^Mur  to  Blinou,  with  Claude  Aveneau,  whom  La  Qontan  met  at 
Detroit  in  1687>with  the  Cajruga  missionary,  Stephen  de  Carheil^ 
and  soon  after  with  Father  Nicholas  Potier.|  By  these  some  new 
statioos  were  begun,  and  amdbg  them  the  long  flourishing  Potta- 
wotamie  mission  of  St  Joseph's  River,  founded  by  Allouea,  who 
died  there  full  of  days  and  merit8.§ 

For  several  years  we  now  lose  all  trace  of  the  kbors  of  our  mis- 
■onaiies  in  the  Northwest  Political  intrigue  had  entered  that 
field,  and  the  propagation  of  the  fidth  was  sacrificed  to  petty  and 
adfish  views.  The  race  of  truly  CathcJic^hearted  rulers  in  Canada 
waa  gone ;  a  new  rue  had  succeeded,  and  not  one  would  re-echo 
the  words  with  which  Champlain,  the  first  governor,  opens  the 
history  of  his  voyages.  This  was  not  alL  England  had  entered 
the  field  to  ocmtest  with  France  the  mastery  of  the  Northwest 
Mackinaw  was  abandoned ;  a  new  post  arose  at  Detroit,  and  hither 
the  Hurons  and  afterwards  the  Ottawas  removed.  At  Mackinaw 
there  ramained  only  a  few  Algonquins,  all  heathens,  with  some 
eoureun  de  hois  almost  as  heathen  as  they.| 

*  De UPotbeiie;  Cbtflevoix,  iL  S6A.  f  C«taL  8.  J.  18SS. 

X  Belmont's  Cazuuk.    Ht  mikeB  PoOer  deeoend  in  Deo.  16S4. 
I  Charievoiz,  iii  898.  |  ChArievobE. 
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In  the  first  year  of  the  dghteenth  oentoij,  Father  Ebjahao, 
then  at  Quebec,  was  sent  to  the  West  with  GouTtemanche  to  in- 
duce the  western  tribes  to  appear,  by  their  oivoya,  at  the  great 
Congress  of  1701.  He  wintered  at  Maddnaw.*  At  that  epoch 
we  glean  from  a  cataloguef  that  Nouvel,  Ayenean,  and  de  Gar- 
heil  were  still  on  the  Ottawa  mission,  aided  by  Either  James  J. 
Marest;  but  of  their  respectiye  stations  even,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  labors,  we  have  no  tidings. 

Three  years  later,  ^e  veteran  Nonvel  disappears,  replaced  bj( 
Father  John  B.  Ghardon^  whom  we  soon  after  find  in  Blinds; 
and  in  1706,  the  missionaries  at  Mackinaw,  finding  it  useless  to 
continue  the  mission  there,  or  struggle  any  longer  with  supersti- 
tion and  vice,  fired  their  house  and  chi^l,  and  returned  to  Que- 
bec. Alarmed  at  this  step,  the  governor  at  last  promised  to  eat- 
force  the  laws  against  the  dissolute  French,  and  prevailed  on 
Father  James  J.  Marest  to  return.  Soon  after  the  Ottawas,  discon- 
tented at  I>etroit,§  where  the  blood  of  a  Recollect  had  been  shed 
in  a  riot,  began  to  move  back  to  Mackinaw,  and  the  mission  of  St 
Ignatius  was  renewed.) 

Here,  in  1711,  we  find  Father  James  J.  Marest  Superior  of  the 
Ottawa  and  Illinois  missions ;  and  so  little  intercourse  was  there 
between  the  various  stations,  that  his  official  duties  now,  for  the 
first  time  in  fifteen  years,  brought  him  in  contact  with  his  brother 
Gabriel,  although  the  distance  between  their  posts  could  now  be 
travelled  in  a  day.    Then  it  was  a  loug  journey  in  the  wildemesB, 

♦  De  la  Potherio,  iv.  102.  f  CaUl.  Prov.  Frandie,  8.  J.  1700. 

X  Cat,  1708. 

%  The  French  post  at  Detroit  was  served  by  BeooDeots.  In  1706,  the  rash- 
ness of  De  Boargmont,  the  French  commander,  led  to  trouble  between  the 
Indians  of  different  tribes,  in  the  course  of  which  Father  Nicholas  Benedict 
Constantine,  the  Kecollect  chaplain  of  the  fort,  was  killed.  Other  Recollects 
succeeded  him  at  this  post  down  to  1782,  but  none  apparently  undertook 
any  Indian  mission ;  that  duty  devolving  on  the  Jesuits.  Of  Father  Con- 
stantino, I  have  no  tidings  beyond  the  fact  of  hia  death. 

I  Charlevoix,  ii.  806. 
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md  each,  oveAome  with  toU,  could  ill  steal  days  &r  rest  or  a 
Tint 

Chail0v<HX,  the  historian,  yisited  the  Ottawa  missioiis  in  1721, 
and  his  journal  gives  us  ^e  next  account  of  theuL  Mackinaw  was 
itill  a  missionary  station ;  but,  as  he  remarks,  the  Fathers  were  not 
much  e]npk)yed,  having  never  found  any  great  docility  among  the 
Ottacwaa.*  There  was  a  missionary  at  the  Sault^  and  another, 
Father  Chardon,  at  the  fort  of  Green  Bay,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
tram  the  mouth  of  Fox  River.  This  misnonaiy  labored  chiefly 
among  the  Sacs;  but,  finding  them  indocile,  was  busy  studying  the 
Winnebago  in  order  to  labor  among  that  tribe.  Charlevoix,  as  an 
envoy  of  the  king,f  urged  the  Sacs  to  greater  respect  and  docility 
§ar  their  missionary,  if  they  hoped  to  retain  the  fiivor  of  the  French 
king,  and  apparently  produced  a  good  effect  At  the  fort  on  the 
St  Joseph's  River  was  another  missionaiy,  recently  arrived,  who 
waa  attempting  to  restore  the  long^lnterrupted  work.  His  flock 
ooensisted  d  two  villages,  one  of  Miamis,  the  other  of  Pottawotamies. 
Some  Mascoutens  and  Foxes  had  been  there  previously,  but  were 
now  settled  elsewhere.  The  Pottawotamie  orator  Wilamek  was  a 
Ghiistian  in  name,  but  &r  from  being  so  in  practice.  Charlevoix 
vqproached  him,  but  without  effect,  for  his  neglect  of  his  Christum 
duties.! 

Subsequently  to  this  the  Fox  war  plunged  all  the  West  into  d]»- 
oider,  and  greatly  embarrassed  every  effort  made  by  the  miasionar 
lies.  From  that  time,  indeed,  the  Ottawa  mission  is  almost  uif* 
known  till  the  days  of  the  last  Jesuit  missionaries  of  the  West 

After  a  time  the  whole  mission  devolved  on  two  celel»*ated  Far 
thevB,  Marin  Louis  Lefranc  and  Peter  du  Jaunay,  the  last  of  the 
old  Jesuit  missionaries  among  the  Western  tribes.  They  were  both 
stationed  at  Mackinaw  till  about  1765,§  and  regularly  visited  the 

♦  Chwlev.  ▼.  412.         t  Chariev.  v.  482 ;  Sandwich.        X  Charley.  vL  29. 

I  In  this  year  two  Jeeoit  missioDarieA  are  stud  to  have  been  pnt  to  death 

on  an  eminence  by  a  rapid  on  the  Fox  Biver,  thence  called  Le  Bapide  dea 
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Tarioitt  tUtioiui  on  Lake  Michigmi.  Th^  mamory  was  kmg  in 
benediction  among  the  Indians^  and  as  late  as  1820,  aged  men  of 
the  tribe  at  Arbre  Croche  could  point  to  the  spot  whero  da 
Jaunay  was  wont  to  saj  his  breviary.  Father  Peter  Poder  occa- 
sionally visited  Illinois  and  minist»ed  to  the  Indiana  near  that  post 
till  his  death  in  1781.*  Du  Jaunay  and  Lefranc  had  alrMdy 
preceded  him,  /ind  with  his  death  dosed  the  okl  Jesuit  miasions  in 
the  Northwest 

There  is  yet^  however,  one  mission  of  which  we  have  not  hitherto 
spoken.  Father  Menard  had  projected  a  Sioux  misaioii:  Mar* 
<;piette,  Allouez,  Druilletes,  all  entertabed  hopes  of  realising  it^  and 
had  some  intercourse  with  that  nation,  but  none  of  them  ever  sao> 
oeeded  in  establishing  a  mission  among  them.  When  La  Salle 
was  carrying  out  his  mighty  plans  for  colonixing  the  West,  amid 
a  thousand  difficulties,  he  sent  the  Recollect  Father,  Louis  Henne- 
pin, in  1680,  to  explore  the  Ohio  to  its  moutL  That  well-known 
missionary  was  ascending  the  Mississippi  in  April,  when  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Sioux,  and  was  by  them  detained  as  a  prisoner  till 
July,  when  Du  Luth,  a  French  agent,  eflfected  his  liberation.  A 
stay  of  four  months  enabled  him  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of 
their  language  and  manners ;  but  as  a  missionary  his  labors  were 
confined  to  a  single  case  of  baptism,  having,  after  some  hesitation, 
conferred  the  sacrament  on  a  dying  childf  The  tribe  was  subse- 
quently visited  by  Father  Joseph  Marest,  to  whom,  doubtless,  Char- 
levoix alludes  when  he  says:  "Our  missionaries  have  tried  to 
found  a  mission  among  them,  and  I  know  one  who  greatly  regretted 
that  he  had  not  succeeded,  or  rather  that  he  was  unable  to  stay 
any  longer  among  an  apparently  docile  people.*^  But  there  is  no 
extant  account  of  his  visit,  its  time,  or  duration. 


P^refl,  a  name  preserved  in  the  town  of  Depere.  This  may  be  tme,  bat  no 
trace  of  the  &ot  is  to  be  found  in  any  work  of  the  time.  See  Ann.  Prop. 
iL  121.  •  MS.  in  Bar«aa  dee  Terrw. 

,  t  Hsnnepin,  Belation  de  la  Louiaiane*  X  Gharisvois,  v,  i$9. 
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The  thai  Biihop  of  Quebeo,  the  venerable  Laval,  had  thk  mi** 
don  greatly  at  hearty  and  hk  biographer  saya  that  Jemit  Fathera 
were  lent  there  in  his  time  ;*  but  nothing  is  certain  beyond  Mik 
nt^%  visits  tin  1728,  when  Father  Ignatius  Guignas  began  a  mia* 
■on  among  them.  His  laborsr  were  not,  however,  to  oontinne  long; 
he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  in&nt  church  on  a  victory  of 
the  Foxes  over  the  FVench.  Attempting  to  reach  Illinois,  Guignaa 
feQ  into  the  handi  of  the  Eikapoos  and  Masoontens  in  October, 
1Y28,  and  was  for  five  months  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  those  allies 
of  the  Foxes,  constantly  exposed  to  death.  After  a  time  he  was 
indeed  condemned  to  be  burnt,  and  was  saved  only  by  the  inter- 
Fsntion  of  an  old  man  who  adopted  him.  Believed  by  supplies 
from  the  Illinois  missionaries,  Guignas  used  what  he  received  to 
gain  the  Indians,  and  having  induced  them  to  make  peace,  he  was 
taken  to  the  Illinois  country  and  left  on  parole  till  November,  1729, 
when  they  retomed  and  took  him  back  to  their  canton,  though 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  then  resumed  his  Sioux  mission.! 

We  camioC  then  consider  this  mission  as  more  than  an  episode 
in  that  of  the  Ottawas;  but  if  we  can  believe  tradition,  the  Sioux 
shed  the  blood  <^  Catholic  missionaries.  According  to  the  Oblate 
Father  Anbert,t  a  fervent  ftuasionary,  attempting  to  penetrate  to 
Bed  Biver,  was  killed  by  the  Sioux  on  a  little  isle  in  the  Lake  of 
die  Woodi,  and  the  rock  bedewed  by  his  blood  is  still  pointed  out 
by  the  Indiana. 

We  have  now  closed  the  history  of  the  old  Ottawa  mission,  so  fiv 
aa  au^ritiea  have  enabled  us  to  follow  it  out,  and  we  now  resume 
its  results.  It  dates  properiy  from  1660,  when  Menard  b^(an  to 
eonv^  the  Kiskakons,  and  undertook  to  minister  to  the  fugitive 
Hurons.  His  successors  established  missions  among  the  Ghippe* 
ways  and  Nezperc^s  on  Lake  Superior ;  the  Ottawas,  both  Eiskakon 

*  De  la  Tour,  Vie  de  Mgr.  LavaL 

t  Marestm  the  Lettres  Ediflantes,  &a,  dbo. 

X  V.  8.  Oath.  Mag.  vU.  8«S. 
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and  SiiugQt  in  their  Tsriou  po8^  ainoDg  file  PoCte^^ 
nebagoesi  and  Menomooeei^  on  Gfreen  Bay ;  and  among  the  Saa 
and  FoxfiBi  Maaooutena,  Kikapoos^  and  aome  ^»"*>V  of  the  IGanm 
in  the  interior  of  WisooDfliD.  AlltheaetribeaalSlieadaftiexoeiiitha 
Maaooutena,  meiged  probaUj  in  the  Saca  and  Foana,  All  wan, 
to  aome  extent^  oonverted  to  Cathdidty  heSate  that  aad  period  fa 
the  IVettflh  miaaionBi  when  Chcnaeiil  direoted  the  <^^^*^™f  of  Fnaa^ 
Wb  two  great  aehioTementBi  the  aonender  of  Canada  and  tfaeaop' 
praaaionof  theJeanitBiwereadeath-blowtothe  nuanonaof  the  Weit 

For  thirty  yean  there  waa  no  prieet  weat  of  Detroit^*  and  the 
Gatholio  Indiana  thua  left  to  themaelTeai  where  not  wel^;roiinded 
by  time  in  CSiriatianity  or  reuMved  from  pagan  infloenoe,  loat  mndi 
of  their  fervor,  and  even  of  their  fiuth.  Tet  moet  ramained  tma  to 
thfflr  religion,  and  awaited  with  eagemeaa  the  ooming  of  a  Blaek* 
gown. 

When  the  western  country  finally  fell  into  ^e  hands  of  England, 
the  war  of  Poniiac  soon  desolated  the  whole  country,  and  the  In- 
dians were  in  too  excited  a  state  to  hope  for  any  missionary  opera- 
tions, even  had  there  been  priests  to  conduct  them.  The  American 
war  followed,  and  after  its  close  in  1783,  a  new  Indian  war  broke 
out  in  the  West,  so  that  in  fact  Indian  hostilitieB  continued  with 
alight  interruptions  during  more  than  half  of  the  last  century.  Then 
wars  not  only  prevented  any  access  of  miarionaries,  but  abo 
served  to  extinguish  the  faith  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Deprived 
of  pastors,  constantly  in  motion,  mingling  with  war-parties  of  pagan 
tribes,  and  sharing  in  their  superstitious  rites,  they  soon  rdapsed 
into  many  of  the  old  customs  of  their  race. 

Of  this  mission  our  narrative  has  been  less  full  and  edifying 
than  we  should  have  wished ;  but,  last  of  the  old  Jesuit  miasicHifl) 
it  arose  but  a  few  years  prior  to  the  publication  oi  the  last  Rela- 
tions, and  afler  their  dose  our  sources  have  been  precariou& 

*  MoCabe,  GsMtteer  of  WisoonsiiL 
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It  embraced,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Ojibwas  on  Lake  Superior, 
tlie  Ottawaa,  who  finally  settled  in  Michigan,  the  Menomonees  on 
the  river  which  still  bears  their  name,  the  Sacs,  Foxes,  Eikapoos, 
and  Mascoutens  aronnd  Green  Bay,  with  the  Winnebagoes.  Only 
two  langoagesy  the  Algonquin  and  Dahkota,  prevailed ;  the  former 
in  varioiis  dialeota.  Not  only  have  the  narratives  of  the  missiona- 
riea  perished,  but  also  the  philological  works  which  they  composed ; 
and  at  this  day  there  is  no  trace  of  any  grammar,  vocabulary, 
oatechiwn,  or  prayer-book,  in  any  of  the  dialects  of  Wisconsin  and 
ICchigan. 

On  the  death  of  the  old  misdonaries,  the  Algonquins,  who  are 
gnat  ramblers,  frequently  visited  the  Sulpitian  mission  at  the  Lake 
of  the  Two  Mountains,  where  a  small  body  of  Catholic  Algonquins 
rtfll  remain.  At  this  place  they  revived  their  early  knowledge  of 
tbe  fidth,  and,  returning  to  the  West,  kept  religion  alive.  The 
i  at  the  Lake  may  then  be  considered  as  having  been  in  the 
;  the  only  sanctuary  of  religion  for  the  western  branches  of 
die  Algic  race.  There  only  could  they  find  the  consolations  <^  re- 
Kipbn ;  there  only  hear  the  truths  of  the  gospel  proclaimed  in  their 
own  tcxigue.* 

*  Of  theee  western  miBBiotuffies  brief  notioee  oan  be  given.  Father  Peter 
Plovon  wee  a  native  of  Ath,  in  Hainault,  where  hie  father  was  a  royal  offi- 
eer.  He  eame  to  Canada  as  a  soholastic  on  the  25th  of  September,  1667,  and 
WM  fbr  some  time  a  tator.  After  his  ordination,  we  And  him  at  Saolt  St. 
Lonis,  Sillery,  and  Lorette,  before  going  to  the  West 

Father  Louis  Nicolas,  who  appears  in  the  Iroquois  and  Ottawa  missions, 
spent  most  of  his  days  among  the  Montagnais. 

Father  Albanel  had  been  chaplain  in  expeditions  to  the  heart  of  New 
York  and  to  the  snowy  plains  of  Hudson's  Bay,  which  he  was  the  first  to 
seek  overland. 

BUvy  was  also  at  Hadson's  Bay,  and  was  at  various  times  in  the  Saguenay. 

Father  Eojabran  died,  it  is  said,  December  6, 1700. 


CHATTER    XXI. 

tH&   OTTAWA   MISSION — (cONCUUED.) 

Otttwt  nblc-Ar— BaJId—IHIwi  roAMeot  iDlHlt^tuiy  ■!  ^br«  Ooetk*— OtUnr*  TnClL 
imt  to  ICom*  bjr  Bltbop  Feowictc— B4«^-Btf«^^Tb*  R«]iunfi«arMft  il  ArbM 
Orwhp  Mil  SuJt  &L  Miir3r'**B*ra(f*  uid  Vlswi^f  at  thmnJ  lUvff^PUft  tt  Arbi» 
CnMiti^w  lUi^Rm  Kt  LApoEnte-Thfi  Aaee^-ru-ri  ht  GnadTnTVC*  B«p*-Pftd«]T  and 
tbe  JwuLtn  <n]  tho  CujvIa  nld»^^kLnU»— Cbl|rl>«wt^  oAddM  ft  UhttHalft^-BBUc- 
OQUrt— Luoiubo^Btfft^a  nude  Wtvr  ApoaLuUe.— Th*  MgwKoiil^  IflM^nti  tw- 
^(arvdb]r  V«Hlrtibr&«lt— Bluodool  mrt  bb  Inters— ttmiovil  of  Vlb*— F*«io*  SkolW 

lAbon— I>c«eUJ(i^Ul0  mlA«lon  wnd  d«fcth-?«dL  ^J  bid  MiW  0i»k— EdlQInf  cAa- 
doM  of  tb«  iDdlaH^Dutb  of  P^tL— Tbe  VunT^*a^>ra    Ifl^wi  ol  It^  ICabihImCII 

^^Pfltlot^rer^cnUAi]  t»f  Lbe  mkMldiUkrtci^^Cretiit— ^tru^  oondwA  tA  ^tnmnmmj 
— Oretin  bLih<»p-"Cwion  VltddL 

Ab  fli«  Catholic  Church  of  thd  United  States  aoqutroii  fonn 
After  the  close  of  tho  R^^volution,  the  ait^nlioD  ot  the  firai  hkbofn 
WHS  <lr»wtt  to  ike  FVencJi  and  Indi&Qs  of  the  WesL  To  mariL 
their  wants  was,  howev^r^  a  matter  of  gruit  difficulty^  himI  it  wai 
only  when  the  French  Rov^olTition  made  the  clergy  of  France  watt- 
derera  in  foreign  lands,  that  any  Lop©  exiMted  for  them. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  that  terrible  war  on  reUgion,  the 
actWe  and  laborious  SalpitiaUi  Gabtifil  liichartl,  waa  itUliCTied  «t 
Detroit  A  man  of  great  activity  and  zeal,  he  waft  emhiefidy 
fitted  for  the  difficult  post  His  life  may  seem  etran^  indeed  U> 
tDftny;  but  though,  as  we  have  said,  founder  and  dtrectcr  of  ihti 
tet  print  in  g:-pre«s  in  Michigan,  and  deputy  ix>  Congrew  frtim  thai 
territory,  he  waa  not  tin  leas  a  biboiioaB  aad  leakai  priea^  wIk) 
did  much  for  the  cause  of  reIi^<Mi  in  the  West  Ab  eariy  as  1799 
he  visited  Arbre  Croche,  whero  the  Ottawas  of  Mackinaw  tka 
were.  The  memory  of  the  Jesuit  misBionaries  waa  still  fiaik 
Tradition  had  handed  down  the  death  of  Marquette,  invested  with 
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omatiiflDte  of  romaiioe,  and  man j  weie  yet  afive  wbo  ooold  point 
to  the  fityorite  walk  trodden  by  Du  Jaonaj  while  reciting  hie  br^ 
fiary.  But^  unfortunately,  little  else  remained*  One  only  of  the 
tribe,  a  man  of  Beventy-five^  had  been  baptised.*  Several  yeari 
lapsed  without  Riohard's  being  able  to  return,  although  often  in- 
vited by  the  Indianaf  When  the  Episcopal  See  of  Gindnnad 
was  elected^  and  Ifichigan  attached  to  it,  steps  were  at  last  taken 
to  give  the  Ottawas  a  pastor.  Richard  visited  the  shores  of  Ifi- 
diigan  again  in  1821,  and  was  conducted  by  the  Indians  to  the 
vpoi  where  Marquette  had  been  first  buried,  and  where,  as  Richard 
•opposed,  his  remains  still  lay.  To  honor  the  founder  of  Macki- 
naw, he  raised  a  wooden  cross  at  the  spot  in  the  ptesenoe  of  eight 
Ottawas  and  three  Frenchmen,  and  with  his  penknife  oat  on  the 
tumble  monum^t,  the  only  one  ever  raised  to  the  honor  of  the 
Discoverer  (^  the  Mississippi : 

**  Fr.  Jh.  Marqaet 
Died  here  9th  May,  1675." 

He  celebrated  mass  at  the  spot  on  the  following  Sunday,  and 
pronounoed  the  eulogium  of  the  missionary  to  whom  tradition 
itiU  attributes  miraculous  gifts. 

After  this  pssnng  visit,  the  Ottawa  chiefs  more  anxious  than 
ever  to  have  missionaries,  as  their  fisithers  had,  addreand  to  Con- 
grass  the  following  petitian : 

**  We,  the  undendgned,  chiefr,  heads  of  fiunilies^  and  others,  of 
the  tribe  of  Ottawas,  residing  at  Arbre  Croche,  on  the  east  bank  of 
Lake  ^chigan,  take  this  means  to  communicate  to  our  father, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  our  requests  and  wants.  We 
thank  our  &ther  and  Congress  for  all  the  efforts  they  have  made 
to  draw  us  to  civilization,  and  the  knowledge  of  Jesus,  redeemer 
of  the  red  man  a^  white.  Trusting  in  your  paternal  goodness, 
we  claim  liberty  gf  conscience,  and  beg  you  to  grant  us  a  master 

•  Ann.  Prop.  lU.  888.  t  Ann.  Pro©.  !i.  W. 
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or  mhiBte  of  the  gopd,  bdonging  to  the  aame  Mxaety  n  the 
memben  of  the  Getholio  Society  of  8t  Ignatiiu,  fcnneily  esUb- 
lished  at  Ifiahilimeckiiiao  tad  Arbre  Cioche  by  Father  Marquette 
and  other  miasionarieB  of  the  order  of  Jeauita  They  lended  long 
yean  among  na.  They  cnltiTated  a  field  on  onr  tenitoiy  to  teach 
us  the  prindpleB  of  agricultora  and  GhiiBtianity. 

'^  Since  that  tune  we  have  alwaya  bailed  aiiiiilariiiiiiiBt^  if 
you  grant  na  them,  we  will  invite  them  to  live  on  theaame  gnmnd 
formerly  oocapied  by  Father  Da  Jaunay,  oo  the  bnaki  of  Lake 
ICchigan,  near  our  village  of  Arbre  Grocha. 

*^1£  you  grant  tfaia  humble  request  of  your  fidthful  children, 
they  will  be  eternally  grateful,  and  will  pray  the  great  l^pirit  to 
pour  forth  his  bleesinga  on  the  whitea. 

'^In  fidth  hereof  we  have  set  onr  namea  thia  dsy,  Augnit  19; 
1823. 

"•  IIawk,  Craits,  Bear, 

Fish,  Eaolr,  Stag.'** 

Caterpillar,     Fltisg-fibh, 

Fearing  lest  even  this  should  fail,  Magati  Pinsingo,  the  Ottawa 
chie^  four  montlis  after,  again  addressed  the  President,  but  no 
steps  were  taken  to  make  any  provision  for  a  misuonaiy.f 

In  1 825,  they  were  visited  by  Rev.  J.  V.  Badm.  Hearing  of  his 
approach,  thev  erected  with  their  hatchets  a  log-chapel,  covered 
with  bark,  and  lined  with  planks.  This  Mr.  Badin  blessed  on 
the  19th  of  July,  dedicating  it  to  St  Vincent  of  Paul.  On  the 
following  day  he  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Richard,  in  reply  to  those 
of  their  chiefs,  and  delivered  to  the  eldest  a  silver  medaLJ;  After 
a  short  stay,  ho  visited  other  poets — ^Drummond  Island,  Mackinaw, 
Sault  St.  Mary's,  and  Green  Bay — ^reviving  in  all  their  desire  for 
Catholic  missionaries.  Returning  in  the  following  September  to 
Arbre  Croche,  he  again  ministered  to  their  wants,  officiating  in 

•  Ann.  Prpp.  il.  100.        f  Ann.  Prop.  U.  108.        %  Ann.  Prop.  iL  127. 
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Uie  rude  cbapel,  bi^ytizing  thirty  children  and  adults,  ftre  of  whom 
made  their  first  comnranion.  The  chiefe  delivered  him  letters,  in 
their  style,  for  Mr.  Richard,  which  were  published  in  the  Annales 
of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith. 

During  his  short  stay,  Mr.  Badin  also  preached  in  EngUsh  to 
the  soldiers  under  Major  Clark,  then  stationed  there.*  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  renewed  his  yisit;  and  Richard,  at  Washington, 
endeavored  to  obtain  the  government  permission  for  a  missionary. 
Hie  Secretary  at  War  at  last  agreed  to  bear  two-thirds  of  the  out- 
lay for  buildings  for 'educational  purposes,  and  allow  "twenty  dd- 
lars  ft>r  each  child  instructed.  By  his  zeal,  too,  Badin  ini^ired  two 
good  ladies  of  Mackinaw  to  oflfor  their  services  as  teachers  of  the 
Indian  girls,  md  his  great  object  now  was  to  induce  the  Jesuits  to 
return  to  the  former  possesaioos  of  their  society.  Arbre  Croche 
was  thus  formed  as  a  mission  station ;  and  though  Badin  foiled  in 
securing  the  former  laborers,  he  soon  found  a  man  fitted  for  lite 
task. 

Mr.  Dejean,  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Rhodes,  after  some  yean^ 
stay  on  Huron  River,  was  now  sent  to  Arbre  Croche ;  but  before 
his  arrival,  the  news  spread  that  a  missionary  Was  to  reside  there, 
and  Catholic  Indians  began  to  flock  in.  Assaguinac,  a  pupil  of 
the  Solpitians  at  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountuns,f  just  appointed 
chief  at  Drumm<Hid*s  Island,  renounced  his  post  and  its  English 
pension  to  oome  to  Arbre  Croche.  Though  disappointed  at  find- 
ing no  priest,  he  remained,  became  by  his  influence  a  chie(  and 
began  to  catechize  the  people,  and  teach  them  hymns.| 

When  Dejean  arrived  at  Mackinaw,  in  1827,  six  Indians  came 
for  him,  and  took  him  to  the  village.    Here  he  found  much  done 

•  Ann.  Prop.  ii.  99. 

«t  Besides  the  Iroqaoia  mission  here,  there  b  an  Algonquin  one  also  di 
rected  bj  the  Salpitians.  It  has  been  in  a  measore  the  cradle  of  the  western 
Algonqain  missions  in  the  present  century ;  its  documenta,  catechisms,  vo- 
oabalaiies,  hymns,  and  prayers  having  been  the  baais  on  which  the  other 
muaionariea  worked.  |  Ann.  Prop.  ilL  844. 
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pbj  tho  zeal  of  Asaagutmu;.     Twenty-ono  were  prepared  for  Tsap- 

tiwix,  which  T>as  now  confotrM.     The  Dumber  of  Clirisd^u:^  had 

by  tiiift  timo  i>ecome  altOMt  ono  liundfied  and  fifty.     The  sv&t  of 

the  tril>e,  txltoni  four  hundre*!  and  fifty ^  flhowinl  tiveiy  iudinatiom 

emljrww  Uio  fnitK    Three  chie&  <3Vt;n  gave  up  tht-ir  medicipe- 

and  asked  to  bo  iustj-ucted^ 
In  1829,  Mr.  I>ej*>au  was  ajcraju  Uiere  ;*  aud  finding  oue  buudrod 
d  thirty  cateehumensj  of  all  ages,  sufficiently  instructed,  bap- 
Uiem.     As  hu»  vi^it  waa  hut  »hort,  be  named  ^ven  eatechisb^ 
H^  and  urg^^  tlie  Cbrktiana  to  oabin  apart,  aa  the  psga^n^  now 

^    jBjTO(g||M  ent  fli<g  nwifeiifcy^JfcV  w»wii  lliih  nil  i  lili  i 
to  t  piiK  M^  tlM  Xkvrfuott  tt^^ 
18S»,MDlllr.D(jen  h^tmkdtfSjmt^ 

diooenn  yiat  stc^^wd  at  Arbre  cRS%^  tp  jAie  great  joj  of  the 
OltawaB.f  Aa  he  Beared  the  shore  in  lui'osiiOi,  he  waa  received 
by  the  tribe,  who  came  in  prooeflBion,  headed  by  Aasagninae^  aad 
all  knelt  to  receive  hia  benediction,  then  led  him  to  their  niuipeL, 
where  they  recited  their  evening  prayenk  The  next  day  he  began 
hia  mianon,  for  such,  ii^  reality,  hia  vint  waa,  and)  with  tiie  deigy- 
man  who  attended  him,  spenl;  some  time  in  inafancting,  wmfamg^ 
bi^tidng,  confirming,  and  marrying.^  A  temperance  aodety, 
already  established,  wa?  approved;  the  Uboia  d  the  exeeihnt 
kdies,  Miflsee  Bailie  and  Williams,  in  faainiGting  the  women,  wen 
encouraged;  the  attempts  of  Mr.  Ferry,  a  Fkeabyterian  miniater  at 
Mackinaw,  defeated..  This  visit  convinQ^d  the  blahop  of  the  neoes- 
sity  pf  a  Catholic  missionary  on  the  Ldo^  to  a^ve  the  Indian 
from  being  led  astray,  and  he  even  resolved  to  try  and  fonn  Indian 
priests.]; 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1829,  Dejean  wrote:  ^Mj  desiroB 
are  at  }ast  fulfilled*    Mere  I  am  stationed  since  June  among  tBe 
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Indiaiii  of  Arfare  Croche.  Already  eighty-five,  chiefly  adults,  have 
teceived  baptism,  five  of  the  Dumber  being  over  eighty-one.  A 
house  46  feet  long  by  20  wide,  and  a  church  54  by  30,  have  been 
built  of  wood.  .  .  .  My  good  Indians  have  worked  with  zeal  and 
ooorage." 

Schools  were  also  begun,  and  thus,  at  kst,  a  regular  Indian 
miaskm  was  established  in  the  tribe,  which  Menard  had  first 
laborod  to  cofivert  Besides  this,  the  bishop  had  two  Ottawa  boys, 
William  Maooodabinasse  and  Auguste  Hamelin,  whom  he  waa 
carefully  educating,  in  the  intention  of  sending  them  to  the  Pro- 
paganda, that,  if  they  showed  avocation,  they  might,  as  priestSi 
labor  among  their  countrymen.*  Both  finally  proceeded  to 
Borne,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Pope  vnth  every  mark  of 
esteem,  and  began  their  stodiea ;  but  William  died,  and  Auguste 
returned  to  his  tribe. 

The  Ottawa  mission  was  thus  restored.  The  Church  could  now 
advance  to  new  conquests.  Other  tribes  which  had  been  con- 
verted by  the  old  missionaries  were  next  to  be  recalled.  In  the 
month  of  July,  1830,  the  Rev.  Frederic  R6z6,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Detroit,  was  sent  to  visit  the  various  Indian  ti-ibes  in  the  North- 
west He  first  reached  the  Pottawotamics  of  St  Jo6eph,f  then 
imder  the  Rev.  Stephen  T.  Badin.  Proceeding  then  to  Sault  St 
Mary's^  he  for  a  time  administered  the  sacraments  to  the  French 
and  Chippeways;  thence,  by  way  of  Mackinaw,  he  reached  Green 
Bay.  Here  he  baptized  a  considerable  number  of  Menomonees, 
already  instructed  in  the  faith  by  F.  Mazzuchelli,  who  had  a  school 
in  operation,  and  a  church  erecting.  While  here,  Mr.  Rcz6  was 
invited  by  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  to  visit  their  villages.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Wisconsin  thus  showed  a  desire  to  enjoy  once  more  the 
Ueesings  of  religion,  to  which  they  had  at  first  turned  a  deaf  ear.| 

•  Ann.  Prop.  ▼.  521,  vi.  180 ;  Cath.  Charch  in  Ohio ;  Cath.  Mag.  vi.  98. 
t  Aa  to  St.  Joseph^a,  aee  Ulinoia  miaaion. 
X  Ann.  Prop.  vi.  147 ;  U.  8.  Cath.  Mag.  264. 
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Dijei^iiieanwbiKadvaiioednpidlyafcArimC^^  WiUmi 
a  year  he  had  reoaved  rix  handred  into  the  churdi;  a  prajerhook 
had  been  compiled  and  printed ;  twenty  oomldrtable  log^abim 
had  been  erected  around  the  church ;  the  abhoob  for  boya  and  girii 
contained  sixty-four  pupils.  Intoncation  was  banished  from  the 
village,  andy  as  a  natural  coosequmoe,  all  won  an  air  of  greater 
comfort* 

The  government  now  allowed  one  thoosaiid  doUaia  a  year  for 
this  bo1kx>1,  that  of  the  Menomonees  at  Green  Bqry  ^nd  of  the 
Pottawotamiee;  so  that  even  though  this  bounty  should  continue 
but  a  few  yean^  it  would  give  a  permanent  foundation  to  them 

In  May,  1881,  Dejean  was  replaced  by  the  Ber.  FeidinaBd 
Baraga,  a  native  of  Dalmatia,  now  ^car  Apostolic  of  Upper  IGchi- 
gan.  A  man  of  great  energy  and  activity,  he  soon  extended  his 
missions  to  the  Beaver  Islands,  and  even  beyond  Lake  Micfaigan, 
erecting  chapels  in  various  parts.  In  one  year  he  bapdied  266 
Indians,  137  of  whom  were  afterwards  oonfiilned  by  Ksbop  Fen- 
wick,  who  here  found  his  greatest  consolation.  The  pariah  of  St 
Peter*8  at  Arbre  Croche  now  contained  700  Catholic  Indians.^ 

The  mission  at  Green  Bay  was  now  undertaken  by  the  children 
of  St  Alphonsus  Liguori.§  The  Redemptorists,  under  Father  Si- 
mon Sandrel,  here  began  their  first  Indian  mission  in  the  country. 
Sandrel  soon  after  devoted  himself  at  Arbre  Croche  with  zeal  to  the 
study  of  the  Ottawa,  analyring  it  to  compile  a  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary. Another  of  the  some  order.  Father  Fhmcis  Uetscher, 
raised  a  bark-chapel  at  Sault  St  Mary^s,  and  gathered  the  Chippe- 
ways  around  him.  At  Green  Bay,  Mazzuchelli  and  Vandenbroei*k 
directed  the  mission,  extending  their  labors  to  tlie  Menomonees  and 
Winnobngoes.     R6ze  had  now  been  created  Bishop  of  I>etrc»t: 


•  Ann.  Prop.  vi.  147 ;  U.  B.  0»th.  Mag.  S64.       t  Ann.  Prop.  tL  17». 
X  Id.  vL  m.  S  Id.  808. 
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attached  to  his  Indian  nuBnoiia,  he  yiaited  them  in  1885.  Arhre 
Groche  ooold  then  boast  of  sixty-one  hooaes  and  1200  inhabitantai 
all  temperate,  industriooa,  and  well  instnicted,  ahnoet  all  being  able 
to  read  and  write;  stiU  nomadic,  but^  by  their  number  of  sooconal 
chapeb^  never  deprived  of  their  religion. 

At  Sanlt  St  'Marfs  a  fiinatical  opposition  prevented  the  Catholio 
misBODariea  from  erecting  a  brick  church  on  the  Indian  reservci 
but  the  Chippeways  were  attached  to  Catholidty,  and  rejected  all 
allnrementa  of  the  various  missi<»ui]y  societies.* 
.  Baraga  meanwhile  had  proceeded,  in  1833,  to  Ghrand  River, 
where  a  Baptist  mission,  after  eight  years'  struggle,  had  fiiiled.  By 
1885  he  had  200  CathoHcs;  but  so  great  was  the  opposition  to 
him,  that  several  attempts  were  made  on  his  life,  and  he  was  at 
times  oUiged  to  shut  himself  up.  Failing  by  this  even  to  alarm 
him,  his  penecuton  petitioned  government  (or  his  removal,  and, 
AoDgh  the  governor  c^  Mchigan  wrote  in  his  fiivor,  Baraga  was 
compelled  to  return  to  Arl^re  Groche,  succeeded  at  Qrand  Biver  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  YvBtogakj.  He,  too,  had  to  contend  with  the  same 
opposition,  but  remained  firm. 

Mr.  Baraga  was  about  to  proceed  to  a  new  mismcm  on  Laike 
Superior;  Imt  as  Father  Sandrel,  after  two  years  stay  at  Arbre 
Omshe,  was  recalled  by  his  Superior  at  Vienna,  Baraga  repaired  to 
faia  fonner  misHion.f  Some  time  after  it  passed  to  the  care  (^  the 
Bev.  Francis  Pien^  who  for  many  years  directed  it  with  great 
ability,  extending  his  care  to  Sault  St  Mary's  and  Mackinaw. 

On  leaving  Arbre  Groche,  the  unwearied  Baraga  proceeded  to  the 
southera  sIkm^  of  Lake  Superior,  and  halting  at  the  spot  where 
AUouex  had  begun  his  mission  nearly  two  centuries  before,  at  La 
Pointe  du  St  Esprit,  now  simply  called  Lapointe,  began  a  new 
mission.  After  extraordinary  efforts  and  struggling  against  all  sorts 
of  obstacles,  privations,  and  difficulties,  he  succeeded  in  establishing 

-^ 

•  Aim.  Prop.  viii.  a»t.  f  Id.  viiL  806. 
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A  TpSmknaij  itatioiL    Hera  he  built  m  i 
dwdKngi  ht  the  oon^erted  Indiank* 

Eight  yeaiB  after  he  quitted  it|  and  ropurad  to  the  Amx^irhwi 
Ml  Indiaii  Tillage  laj,  steeped  in  idolatiy  and  intoiicalioiL  BSi 
fint  efforta  were  unayailiiig,  hnt^  gahiiiig  the  dnldnBy  he  boob 
b^gan  to  make  progien.  Amediciiie-iiiaa  waa  aoonoonwted: 
faia  example  had  a  powerftil  dhd,  and  the  miarioft  yQiagb  WMfidtf 
boreMed.  By  1849  it  oontained  42  fiumKea;  hj  (ha  ftDcMriiig 
year  not  a  flii^lle  pagan  was  lefti  and  the  tribe  irhioh,  hjTiOQ^  had 
been  redooed  to  a  mere  handfiily  now  aober,  indnlrioai^  m  oom> 
iirtable  homee,  began  rapidly  to  improre.  Their  fiamKea  beeame 
more  namerona^  their  children  healthy,  the  ehnrch  and  aohool- 
houae  both  well  attended  Fot  over  fcnrteen  montha  prior  to 
Aiignst,  1850,  not  one  death  occurred  atthenuanon.  Ihepi^iana 
around  saw  the  change,  and  many  joined  the  village  at  the  Anoai 
At  the  present  time  the  Ance  contains  upwards  of  three  hundred 
converted  Indians,  directed  by  Mr.  Angelus  Van  PsemeL 

Pierz,  on  his  side,  extended  his  Ottawa  mission :  Sheboygan^ 
Maoistie,  and  Castor  Island,  became  regular  stations;  and,  in  1845, 
a  new  mission  was  begun  at  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  while  Aibre 
Oroche,  with  Middletown  and  La  Croix,  its  first  oflbhoots,  gradually 
increased  in  numbers  without  diminishing  in  fervor.  Besides 
Baraga  and  Pierz,  the  Rev.  Ignatius  Mrak  and  Otho  SkoUa  have 
for  several  years  labored  in  this  Ottawa  and  Chippeway  field  Ei- 
ther Skolla  is  a  Franciscan.  He  succeeded  Baiaga  at  Lapointe  in 
1849,  and  had  care  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Pigeon  River,  and  even  the 
pagans  on  Lake  Courte-oreille  and  Flambeaux.  Some  years  after, 
however,  most  of  the  Indians  and  half-breeds  were  removed  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  and  Skolla  has  became  the  missionary  of  the  Meno- 
moneee,  visiting,  however,  his  old  poet  Meanwhile,  about  1838, 
Mr.  Proulx,  a  zealous  Canadian  priest,  restored  the  mission  on  Ue 
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Maiiituulim*,  and,  in  1844,  Father  Cliuno,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
800U  followed  by  others,  extended  the  sphere  of  action  and  good  to 
the  furtherest  extremity  of  Lake  Superior.  Sault  St  Mary's  has 
been  for  some  time  mider  the  care  of  one  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
connected  with  the  Canada  mission.* 

In  1852,  Pierz  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Eugene  Jahan,  and, 
leanng  Arbre  Groche,  hastened  himself  to  a  new  Ohippeway  field. 

Besides  these  Inissions  a  new  class  began  by  emigration  fix>m 
Canada.  The  Abb6,  now  Bishop  Provench^re,  was  sent,  in  1818,f 
to  Red  River,  near  the  American  border ;  and  finding  the  tribe  of 
Chippeways  and  half-breeds  divided,  stationed  his  companion,  M.  Du- 
moolin,  at  Pembina,  but  he  had  to  leave  it  in  1828,  as  it  was  found 
to  be  in  the  United  States.  George  A«deBellecourt,  in  1888,  began 
a  new  Indian  mission  on  St  Boniface  River ;(  but,  as  Pembina  again 
attracted  the  half-breeds  and  Indians,  they  again  entered  Minnesota, 
and  began  a  settlement  at  that  spot  Bellecourt,  who  knew  them, 
also  entered  the  country  in  1846.  Pembina  seemed  to  him  the 
pcnnt  for  central  missions :  the  Chippeways,  though  pagans,  awaited 
him  earnestly ;  but  having  no  powers  from  the  Bishop  of  Dubuque, 
in  whose  diocese  he  now  was,  he  did  not  undertake  any  ministry 
till  he  received  them.§  live  hundred  soon  gathered  here  around 
his  church  ci  the  Assumption,  and  he  thence,  for  several  years, 
aided  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Lacombe,  visited  many- scattered  tribes^ 
amid  great  hardship  and  danger,  drawn  by  dogs  over  the  snow. 
In  1852,  Lacombe  succeeded  also  in  establishing  a  mission  among 
the  Mandans,  which  has  not  yet,  however,  acquired  permanence. 
Meanwhile  the  town  of  Pembina  grew  up,  twenty  miles  from  the 
mission,  and  soon  had  a  population  of  1500  Catholics,  chiefly  half- 
breeds.  This  now  became  Bellecourt's  chief  station,  whence  he 
visited  the  Assumption.     Many  Chippeways  were  to  be  found 


•  Ann.  Prop,  zviii.  4i9.  f  Id.  zxi.  77. 
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anNDidllilkLMi;  uMivibewFhi^ai] 
Ind  In  iwidaMe,  nd  «itebiyied  A 1 
IbalogHdiapalofStlteiiebZttfieriocnrQMk  HmSMCyiMHeft 
nade»  «iid  many  mora  Sandy  Ijik8|  Oluppewi^y  «D^ 
diau  are  ako  Gatholiak 

Booh  k  the  itatoof  the  OtUmpMappewM  namkm  ai  pt—il, 
greater  in  reality  than  it  eror  was  in  the  nmt  flonnikiY 
tiBMs  of  the  old  Jesuit  Fathers  To  oonfiim  and  eitaid  it»  the 
Holy  FaOier  has  recently  appointed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ba^i0i^  Bishop 
of  AsTionia  and  V icar-Apoatolio  of  Upper  MWiigan.  Hie  haa 
ftoed  hk  lesidenoe  at-Sauh  St  Maiy^  and  niost  of  the  mwom  1^ 
have  menlioDed  are  in  hk  diooee%  or  haife  been  placed  mder  fak 
control  by  the  ndghboring  Kshopa. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Menomoneei^  anodier  of  tba 
tribes  erangeliied  by  AUooes  of  old,  had  been  nrited  by  the  Bar. 
Mr.  R6a6  in  1880,*  and  that  a  church  was  erected  and  a  school 
begun  by  Mr.  Maasuchelli,  so  that  several  were  ready  for  oonfinn*- 
tion  at  Bishop  Fenwick's  visitf  No  permanent  mission,  however, 
was  established  till  1848,  when  the  Rev.  T.  Yandenbroeck  extended 
his  labors  to  them,  slthough  an  Indian  school  had  been  in  opera- 
tion to  some  time  previou5.|  In  the  following  yea^  the  same 
clergyman  began  the  new  mission  of  St  Francis,  on  WolTs  Biver 
or  Lake  Powahegan,  which,  in  1846,  nombered  loor  hundred  In- 
dians, with  a  good  church  and  school  He  was  soon  after  sno- 
oped by  the  active  and  enterprising  flavien  J.  Bl(xidiiel,  who 
added  a  second  school  In  1850,  the  Menomonees  were  ennmer- 
ated  at  five  hundred  souls.  All  were  agriculturists;  fifiy-eeven 
fiunilies  living  in  substantial  log-houses.  The  government  agent 
reported  that  they  were  the  most  numerous  and  interesting  tribe 
in  his  department,  and  ^)eakB  in  high  terms  of  the  wonderful  im- 
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{voffienMiiii  wliioh  Umj  had  made  under  the  nusBicaumt.  The 
inyroiian  made  on  the  whites  was  felt  by  the  pagan  Menomonees. 
Oshketenniew,  brother  of  the  Christian  chief  Oshkosh,  joined  the 
Ghriatiaa  party,  and  was  followed  by  a  ooniideiable  number. 
EUis,  the  agent,  had  expressed  the  hope  that  they  would  tot  be 
disturbed.  This  was  not  to  be  so.  Preparations  for  their  remoyal 
were  made  in  the  following  year.  Sevenly  fiunilies  then  resided 
tbera.  Among  these,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  persons  were 
members  of  a  temperanoe  society ;  one  hundred  and  twenty  ooukL 
read  Ojibwa  and  Ottawa  books.  Two  hundred  Testaments  and 
other  hookB  in  those  dialects  had  been  distributed  am<»g  theuL 
The  SondayHMshools  for  young  and  old  were  well  attended. 

So  hi^)py  a  state  of  things  made  a  distant  removal  almost  cer- 
tainly ruinoua.  By  the  exertions  of  the  missionary,  they  were  per- 
mitted by  the  general  goyemment  and  that  ci  Wisconsin  to  settle, 
in  1852,  on  a  tract  between  the  Oconto  and  Wolf  Rivers.  H^re, 
on  the  banks  of  Lake  Showano,  the  mission  and  school  arose 
under  the  invocation  of  St  Michael,  and  Blonduel  resigned  to 
Father  Otho  Skolla  the  mission  which  he  had  created. 

Another  tribe  evangelized  by  the  old  Jesuits  on  this  mission  was 
the  Pottawotamies.  A  part  of  these,  with  some  Miamis,  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  settled  on  St.  Joseph's  River.  These,  like  all  the 
other  western  tribes,  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Richard.  R616 
was  sent  to  them,  and  arrived  early  in  July,. 1830,  at  the  village. 
As  soon  as  the  Pottawotamies  knew  that  a  Black-gown  was  really 
there,  all  begun  to  gather  around  his  cabin,  pitching  their  tenta 
hard  by,  not  to  lose  his  words.  Many  solicited  baptisuL  All 
sought  to  show  their  desire  to  embrace  the  religion  which  had 
been  preached  to  their  fathers.  R6z6  baptised  Pok^;ann,  the 
dtie^  and  twelve  others  whose  past  conduct  seemed  to  promise 
perseverance.  At  the  end  of  the  ceremony,  they  held  a  council  to 
decide  on  a  place  for  a  chapeL  They  finally  decided  to  ask  the 
Biqytist  ministers  stationed  there  to  leave,  and  give  up  the  mission- 
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gann  was  inoonaolaMe.  He  lepaiied  to  Detroit  oft  4ie  lat  of 
July,  1880.  **Fatheri  FatherP  he  eiclahned,  *!  eome  to  beg 
yoQ  to  giveoBanabk-gown  toteaohurtheiroidof  God.  We 
aroiwad^togiteiipwhiBl^aiKiaUoiirbaiiMroiBoiirtoi^  Ihoa 
doefc  not  eeod  u  a  Blaok-gown,  and  thou  haet  often  pnmiaed  m 
one.  WhatI  martwe  five  and  die  in  our  ignacanoef  Iftfaoa 
hast  no  pity  on  oa  men,  takB  pitj  on  our  poor  children,  whoiriD 
li?e  as  we  have  fifed,  in  %nonaioe  and  Tioe.  We  are  left  deaf 
and  blind,  Bleeped  in  ignoranoe^  ahhoogh  we  eaneelly  dene  to  be 
instmoted  in  the  fidtL  Father,  draw  us  from  the  Ibe— the  lire 
of  the  wicked  munitoa.  An  American  minister  wished  to  draw 
ns  to  his  religion,  but  neither  I  nor  any  of  the  village  would  send 
our  children  to  his  school,  nor  go  to  his  meetings.  We  have  pre- 
served the  way  of  prayer  taught  our  ancestors  by  the  Black-gown 
who  used  to  be  at  St  Joseph.  Every  night  and  morning  my 
wife  and  children  pray  together  before  a  crucifix  which  thou  hast 
given  us,  and  on  Sunday  we  pray  oftener.  Two  days  before  Sun- 
day we  fiist  till  evening,  men,  women,  and  children,  according  to 
the  tradition  of  our  fothers  and  mothers,  as  we  have  never  oui^ 
selves  seen  Black-gowns  at  St  Joseph.** 

Touched  by  this  appeal,  Richard  resolved  to  send  the  Rev. 
Stephen  T.  Badin  to  them,  promising  not  to  remove  him  till 
he  found  another.  That  missionary  was  at  his  post  in  August 
Twenty-four  were  soon  enrolled  for  instruction  and  bi^>tisnL  Too 
old  to  learn  the  language,  he  nevertheless  began  to  take  down  from 
Pok^ann's  lips  the  prayere  and  conmiandments  as  preserved  bj 
tradition.    So  destitute  was  he,  that  he  had  not  even  an  altar 
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stone  to  nj  mam,  but  neTertheleaB  was  cheerfnl  in  his  privatiaiis. 
Hie  Kikapocs  in  Illinois  sent  to  ask  him  to  extend  his  labors  to 
them.*  Miss  Campo,  an  excellent  lady,  acquainted  with  the  Lir 
dian  language,  soon  joined  him,  to  lighten  his  labors,  acting  as  his 
interpreter,  and  teaching  the  young  the  Christian  doctrincf 

In  the  winter  he  proceeded  to  Chicago,  whidi  had  not  seen  a 
priest  for  eight  years.  Here  he  was  met  by  the  Eikapoos,  who 
again  earnestly  implored  his  care.  They  were  now  a  petty  band 
on  a  prairie  by  Vermilion  Riyer^  most  of  the  nation  haying  been 
tran^KHted.    But  he  could  not  leaye  his  Pottawotamie  mission. 

On  the  withcyrawal  (^  the  Baptists  fixnn  St  Joseph,  the  gOYem- 
ment  agent  took  possession  of  the  mission,  although  it  had  been 
built  from  funds  expressly  resenred,  by  the  request  of  the  Indians, 
for  a  Catholic  mission.  Badin  accordingly  bought  a  house,  25 
feet  by  19,  for  a  chapel,' and  fifty  acres  of  land  two  miles  from  it^ 
near  Tokeguai^  house,  leaving  the  old  mission-house  in  the  hands 
of  the  goyemment. 

Pokegana  and  his  wife,  heirs  of  the  Catholic  traditions  and  yir^ 
tnea  of  the  tribe,  were  his  greatest  consolation,  by  their  piety,  seal, 
and  deyotedness.  All  showed  great  docility.  Men  of  thirty  and 
fofty  came  to  kneel  at  the  feet  of  the  chief  morning  and  eyening, 
to  kam  their  prayers  like  little  children. 

Badin's  first  labor  was  to  restore  the  prayers  which  had  become, 
he  found,  gready  corrupted ;  then  instruct  in  them  such  as  present- 
ed themselyes^  or  as  he  found  disposed  in  his  yisita  to  the  cabins. 
Hie  work  of  convermon  thus  went  on.  By  January  he  counted 
three  hundred  Christians,  all  of  whom  confessed  regularly,  besides 
a  hundred  children  and  adults  Ix^tized.  As  he  baptized  none  ex- 
cept on  suffident  trial,  he  relied  perfectly  on  their  fidelity  in  keep- 
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tedf  Cairklitf^  nd  ivcrihy  of  thar  lMii« 

qfvcMch  tin  Inty  tabfei    Their  inflMBM  oft  die  p^pni  vm  mmb 

i^  aDd  mux,  dMOM  to  lonoiiiiOB  Oeir  diw^ 

aik  initniolioii  nd  bqpCini. 

BothewMiiotwidioiiilik  aflEBotibttk  Dong  die  winter  om 
of  Ilk  oH&it  convert  die  favootJaoH^diod  in  die  iroodi  oft  a 
Iniitiiigfartjy  wbkh  die  geii^ 
dioa^ nikiiig  in  a  oonsonqptkML  Ihei 
in  die  geiieni  wiat,  but  diiiiMiw  eiksited  die  1 
inn  lum.*  Be  wai  aoon  after  joined  bj  U&m^  de  Sdkft  and 
Boheme,  and,  aided  bjr  oonftobataofti  from  Bonpe^  bq^an  to  gne 
aoUffitjr  to  his  iniftdonf 

Badin^  it^,  however,  was  oftlj  kmfoary.  The  UAop  imnd 
ft  mianonaiy  for  die  tiibe  in  die  Belgian,  Mr.  DoHeOk^  leadj  to 
follow  diem  in  dieir  intended  remonJ,  for  die  gofemment  was 
about  to  deport  them.|  The  mianonaiy  extended  bis  viaitB  to 
Chitchakos  and  another  town  on  Tippecanoe  Biver,  in  18S4,  bap- 
died  seyeral,  and  planted  a  croaB  at  TeDow  Biver.  He  letmned 
the  next  year ;  and  Bnite,  Biahop  of  Y incennee,  about  the  aame 
time  reached  both  etationa,  and  c(mfirmed  aome  at  die  latter,  which 
waa  in  hia  diooeae.  At  lij^peoanoe  the  greatest  joy  prerailed. 
The  Indiana,  dien  acatteied,  camtf  from  all  sides  and  encamped 
around  the  missiiKuiiy,  to  whom  they  offered  ground  for  a  chnroh 
and  school  In  ten  days  Deaaeille  baptised  forty-three  adnlts,  and 
admitted  to  their  firat  communion  thirty  bapdaed  the  previous 
year.  Proceeding  thence  to  Yellow  Biver,  where  he  had  already 
planted  the  cross,  he  fomid  a  litde  chapel  raised,  and  the  people 
aniious  to  enjoy  his  ministry^ 

Deaaeille  continued  his  li^xtfs  aeslously,  in  qnto  of  the  di£Scnl- 
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tm  CMHed  by  the  removal  of  the  tribe  in  1886.*    In  October, 

1887,  however,  he  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  sent  for  the  nearest 
deigjinan,  bat  it  was  too  late.  Worn  out  by  his  toil,  he  ezpiied 
alone,  before  any  one  oould  reach  hioLf 

Benjamin  Maiy  Petit^  a  young  deacon,  was  now  ordained  by 
Bishop  Brut6  and  sent  to  South  Bend,  where  a  chapel  rose  in  the 
Tillage  of  Chiohip^  Outip6.  This  town  lay  on  a  rising  ground  near 
toot  small  lakesi  and  contained  1000  or  1200  Christians,  all  fer- 
ment, and  eager  to  gain  and  instruct  their  pagan  brethr^L  By  the 
aid  of  his  excellent  interpreter,  apparently  the  zealous  Miss  Campo, 
Mr.  Petit  preached  and  instructed  those  who  had  already  learned 
the  mdimenti  from  the  older  converts.  After  several  miflsions  here^ 
interrupted  by  ministering  among  the  whites,  he  proceeded  in  May, 

1888,  to  Poikegann's  village,  which  was  yet  without  a  missionary : 
at  both  places  he  c<Hitmually  added  to  the  number  of  the  flock  by 
biqptism,  having  enrolled  nearly  two  hundred  during  Paschal-time. 

The  frital  hour  at  length  arrived.  In  September,  1838,  a  force 
of  United  States  troops  surrounded  the  Pottawotamies,  and,  as 
prisoners  of  war,  compelled  them  to  remove.  Petit  had  asked  of 
his  Bishop  leave  to  accompany  them ;  but  that  preUte  had  de- 
clined it,  not  deeming  it  proper  to  give  any  approval  of  the  cruel 
act  of  the  government  But  being  himself  on  their  route,  he  after- 
wards consented.  The  power  of  religion  then  appeared :  amid  their 
sad  march  he  confirmed  several,  while  hymns  and  prayers,  chanted 
in  Ottawa,  echoed  for  the  last  time  around  their  lakes.  Sick  and 
well  were  carried  off  alike.  After  giving  all  his  Episcopal  bleesiug, 
Bishop  Brut6  proceeded  with  Petit  to  the  tents  of  the  sick,  bap- 
tiied  one,  and  confirmed  another,  both  of  whom  expired  soon  after. 
The  march  began  again;  the  men,  women,  and  elder  children, 
urged  on  by  the  soldiers  in  the  rear,  followed  by  the  wagons 
loaded  with  the  sick  and  dying,  with  many  of  their  wives,  and 
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children,  and  property.  Thus,  through  the  coiintay,  eidted  by  the 
Mornion  war,  they  pnoceed^d  to  the  banks  of  the  Oaage  Kiver, 
where  Mr  Petit  confided  his  flock  to  the  care  of  the  Jesuit  Father 
J.  Hoeoikeu.*  He  remained  a  time  to  repose  and  to  initiate  hia 
fluccessort  but  he  bad  overtasked  hia  powera^  fell  dangeronsly  iJI, 
and,  though  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  eet  out  for  Indiana,  soon 
relapsed,  and  died  at  the  Uuiremty  of  St  Louia,  in  the  arms  of  the 
Jesuits,  on  the  lOtli  of  February^  1639,  regarded  by  all  as  a  martyr 
of  dudty.t 

Oil  ^  Mb  of  iStA  bndB  inliriKni  aoi  iKMii^  Ai  tUl^ 
nnoB  govonnnoDs  aiiociea  tiw  x^owawoiMWiei  m  tsuuuij  <ni  on 
Mbsuufl  iMsr  Oomcil  BItifti  ooiitidbriii^  5^066^000  Miii^  SlftilB 
ItaiiAped  tfrifod  netr  flie  Esikqmfffli^  in  1980^11^1  ttveeflM^ 
Mmd  soon  followed,  lliey  irera  lim  liMig^ 
the  Jesnit  miasioDs,  but  in  our  finee  lepnblio  the  Fathen  could  not 
without  leave  extend  their  ministiy  to  them.|  The  Pottswotuniei^ 
by  their  chief  and  head  waniorB,  in  the  preeenoe  of  the  goveniment 
officers,  solicited  some  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  as  their  resident  mis- 
sionaries ;  and  Father  V erhaegen,  the  Vioe-Plroyincia],  set  oat  for 
Washington  to  obtain  the  necessary  leave.  By  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Nicolet  he  obtained  permission  to  begin  a  misrion  amoo^  the  Pot- 
tawotamies,  and  to  send  missionaries  to  the  other  tribes  in  the  In- 
dian territory,  with  a  promise  that  the  wishes  of  the  nativea  as  to 
their  reli^on  should  be  re8pected.§ 

Here  we  leave  the  Pottawotamies|  for  a  time,  and  return  to 
another  tribe  embraced  in  the  old  Ottawa  mission.  This  is 
the  Winnebagoes,  or  Puants,  as  they  were  called  by  the  FVencL 
They  derived  their  name  fit»ii  the  fiict  of  their  coming  from  the 
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PlKsfic,  and  were  ft  branch  of  the  Dabootas,  or  Sioux,  who^ 
penetrating  among  the  AlgoDquins,  were  almost  entirely  de- 
atrojed  hy  the  Uhnois,  but  all  captives  were  at  last  allowed  to 
return  and  form  a  tribe  again.  The- Jesuit  missionaries  converted 
many  to  the  fidth,  and,  in  1721,  we  find  them  with  the  Sacs,  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  zealous  and  charitable  Father  Chardon.* 
On  the  suppression  of  that  society,  and  the  death  of  the  last  smv 
Tivon  of  the  old  Fathers,  the  Winnebagoes  were  left  in  entire 
destitution  of  religious  instruction. 

From  the  intercourse  with  the  French,  the  tribe  soon  counted 
many  half-breeds  who  became  Christians,  however,  and,  as  in  other 
tribes,  preserved  Catholic  traditions.  Mazzuchelli  was  one  of  the 
first  to  visit  them,  and  when  Bishop  Loras  was  raised  to  the  See  of 
Dubuque,  the  Winnebagoes  requested  a  missionary.  When  they 
had  again  and  again  renewed  their  entreaties,  he  sent  them  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Petiot,  who  possessed  great  fieu^ulty  for  learning  languages. 
This  clergyman  soon  made  great  progress  in  Winnebago,  and  b^an 
his  labors ;  but  the  Indian  agent,  Lowry,  raised  many  obstacles, 
and  finally,  through  misrepresentation,  procured  his  removal  by  the 
governor  of  the  territory.  The  Indians  were  naturally  indignant 
at  this  religious  tyranny,  and  on  the  dd  of  November,  1844,  in 
council  with  James  McGregor,  the  next  agent,  requested  him  to 
write  and  inform  the  President  that  the  nation  wished  their 
brother,  the  Black-gown,  to  reside  in  the  nation  and  take  chaige 
of  the  Indian  school,  and  the  superintendent  and  teacher  then 
among  them  to  depart  On  the  20th  of  November,  Waw-kawn- 
haw-kaw,  the  chie^  renewed  his  request,  and  demanded  explicitly  a 
Catholic  teacher.  The  sub-agent,  McGregor,  supported  the  request 
of  the  Winnebagoes,  and  declared  that,  as  they  had  fix)m  their  earliest 
intercourse  with  the  whites,  until  within  twelve  years  past,  lived 
under  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church,  he  deemed  it  ques- 
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ticmftbld  poticy  to  force  thorn  to  receive  instnictioiii  bxurn  »  cImi  to 
vbom  they  objeotetL  On  tbu  the  Indiana  Bgma  AppUe<l  to  the 
Bii&ho[s  who  dupfltched  the  Kev,  Joe«ph  Orotic  now  Bishop  of  SL 
Pftul\  to  tl^  wuiUnoe;,  atid  the  chiefe  formeJly  authorized  him 
to  erect  a  chtircb  and  achoolhouse-  At  a  public  coundl,  helii  ia 
the  praaenoe  of  Governor  Dodge,  they  stroDgly  expressed  their 
desire  to  have  a  Catholic  priest  to  instruct  their  children ;  but  in 
ipite  of  all.  Cretin  could  obtain  leave  only  to  reside  there,  being 
expreieJy  forbiddeo  to  open  a  school  I*  He  continued  his  missioa, 
however,  but  at  la&t  he  too  waa  aummarily  removed  by  order  of 

ft  miwBcmftiy  whom  the  tfibe  rq«ctod;  bot^  itniige  tx  a  pyfonir 
meDi  that  ptdfanes  equality  of  roligioua  ri^ti^  and  ia  Indyiant 
at  TuBoan  lawa^  depiiyed  the  Winnebagoeft  of  a  piioii  of  theiff 
leUgioBut 

The  tribe  waa  next  removed  to  Long  Prairie,  and  left  out  of  the 
veach  of  the  Catholic  YnianoiiarieB ;  hot,  in  }850y  Cretin  waa  made 
Biahop  of  St  Paulas,  and  restored  the  miadon,  aoon  after  leadung 
his  new  diocese.  He  traced  at  Long  Phurie,  Franda  da  ViTaldi, 
Canon  of  VeAtimi ^^  and  obtained  some  justice  from  gofienuiient» 
The  nuaaion  now  assumed  a  flourishing  Beped^  and,  thoo^  euh 
barrassed  by  the  opposition  of  an  agent^  Vivaldi  haa  now  a  Catholio 
population  of  two  hundred,  a  school  o€  ninety  children,  and  hai^ 
to  aid  him  in  the  care  of  the  female  children,  three  Siaten  of  St. 
Joseph.  Among  the  &oux,  now  extremely  scattered,  no  penna- 
nent  mission  has  yet  been  founded.  The  Bad  Biver  nnsskxiaiis^ 
de  Smet|  Hoecken,  and  the  other  Jesuita  in  Indian  Temtoiy,  at 
various  times  visited  separate  bands  and  converted  many,  so  that 
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the  Ber.  Angvrtbe  Batooz  was  sent  by  Bishop  Lons  to  Fort 
Pierre,  and  there  began  a  misdon  among  the  Sioux  and  half  bieeds^ 
which  he  still  cootinoes;  and. Father  de  Smet  has  lor  some  time 
pvqjected  a  Sioux  mission  in  Indian  Tenitoiy.* 

Such  is  the  piesent  state  of  the  principal  other  tribes  embraced 
in  the  old  Ottawa misBioin«  The Mascoatens have  disappeared:  the 
Sacs  and  Fazes,  ccmstanUy  at  war,  are  now  in  Indian  Territ<^  with 
the  Kikiqpooe  and  Pottawotamies,  whose  later  history  we  shall  re- 
some  at  the  dose  of  the  Louisiana  mission. 

Of  the  modem  Algonquin  nnssions  in  the  West,  the  myrian, 
ffishop  Baraga,  is^  if  not  the  pioneer,  certainly  the  one  who  has  la- 
bored most  earnestly  and  successftilly ;  and  no  missionary  of  whom 
we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  has  published  more  works  in  In- 
dian dialects,  <Mr  treatises  on  them,  or  issued  more  frequent  editions. 
These  works  comprise  catechisms,  prayer-books,  instructions,  medi- 
tations, Bible  history,  epistles  and  gospels,  and  form  a  richer  reli- 
gious library  for  the  Ottawas  and  Chippeways  than  any  other  tribe 
Their  use  is  not  limited  to  them  alone :  the  Menomo- 
\  also  use  them,  occasionally  adapted  by  their  miflsionar]es.f 

Owing  chiefly  to  his  care,  this  part  ci  the  Church  contains  now 
seTeral  thousand  native  Catholics,  directed  by  zealous  and  earnest 

•  n.S.Giith.Mag.TiLl»-64;  Ann.  Prop.  sdi.  SST,  Aa 

t  Bshop  BMraga*B  works  are : 

1.  Anamie  Misinaigan.  (A  Prayer  and  Hymn  Book,  and  Catechism.)  Isl 
edition :  Detroit,  1888.    Three  others  since. 

S.  Gete  Dibadjimowin,  Que  Jeens,  Obimadisiwin  oma  Aking.  (BiUe 
Extracts,  Life  of  Christ,  Epistlee  and  Gospels.)  Laibach,  1887.  Detroit, 
1887.    Second  edition,  1846. 

5.  Kawlik  Enamiad  o  Nanagatawendamowinan.  (Instmctions  and  Medi- 
tations  on  all  the  Doctrines  of  the  Cathdic  Church.)  712  pages :  Detroit, 
1849. 

4.  Chippeway  Grammar.    676  pages:  Detroit,  1849. 

6.  Chippeway  Dictionary.    662  pages :  Ondnnati,  1859. 

6.  History,  Character,  and  Habits  of  the  North  American  Indians:  Lai- 
l1ad^lS87.    (Paris,  1887.) 
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•  TlM  B«T.  StaplMn  T.  BidiB,  wIiom  dhm  It  Mmalrtia  vftfi  Hm  mw 
PMtewolHiite  mifiioii,  It  flonom  tt  b6li«  Oa  tal  pfktt  ofdained  In  tht 
Unifttd  Btilat.  H«  wtt  born  tt  Orittoty  In  Ikinot,  on  iSbm  ITth  of  J11I7, 
ITiS,  and  alter  ttadjlnf  tl  Ftoli,  cnftand  tilt  SalfMin  tModnaiy  tl  OilMDt. 
m&Mtog  to  Join  Hm  OoMtitiitiMitl  GhwolH  lit  otnt  to  ABMriea  In  ITM^ 
and  waa  ocdaintd  at  Baltimore  bj  Bialiop  Ouroll  on  tht  Uth  of  May,  17M. 
Xentaoky  waa  tlio  ddef  boom  of  Ua  labora,  and  bt  liaa  bean  not  Inapti^ 
oallad Itii^KMtit.  Ha <Mad at CHiwInnatl  on  flit  Mat  of  April, ISM^  al  tha 
^gaof  aifb^flTO.   (SoeSpaldinf'aSfcatAaaofKantaoky.) 

Tba  BoT.  Andrew  VktogiU,  anotiMr  aaalona  mlaalonaiy,  noted  §at  bte 
laboraandplat7,waaanatiVaof  Hu^ny.  Ho  dted  on  tba  Id  of  Jtnoaiy, 
r  a  niaalonaiy  oartar  of  o%bt  ytaa. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

THX   ILLINOIS   MISSION. 

n»  Iflamli  tnd  IINnoto— Their  ooantrj— Their  flnt  meeting  with  miaslonarles— 
AOoncs— Marquette  projects  m  mlarion— Allooex  meeta  them  at  Maaeoatena— Mar- 
quette meeta  them  on  the  Mlasiaaippi— Yistts  the  Kaskasklas— Setnma  and  franda 
the  mlaeion  of  the  Immaeolate  Conception— Hla  death— Alloaes  at  the  KaskaaUa 
▼lUage— The  Becollecta  In  Illlnoia— Their  lahora— Flight— Death  of  Father  Bibonrde 
— ^Alloaei  retoma— Oravier  begins  his  miaaion— Bale  and  hia  Uibora— Orayier  again 
— ^I>etai1a  of  hia  miaaion— KaaliaBkia  chief  eonrerted- Madame  Alio^  hia  daughter — 
Btrnietean— Pinet  fonnda  Cahokia  miaslon-Mareat— Settlement  of  Looiaian*— Death 
of  Binnetean  and  Plnet— OraTier  wonnded  at  Peoria— Deacenda  to  Mobile— Hia 


In  early  times  the  country  lying  north  of  the  Ohio,  from  the 
headwaters  of  its  northern  branch  to  the  Mississippi  above  its 
mouth,  was  inhabited  by  various  distinct  nations.  Of  these,  the 
Eiies,  who  lay  south  of  the  lake  which  still  bears  their  name^  the 
Wenro,  and  other  tribes,  of  whose  existence  no  trace  remains 
except  in  the  Relations  of  the  Jesuit  missonaries  in  Huronia, 
were  of  the  Huron-Iroquois  family.  By  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  all  these  had  been  conquered,  annihilated,  and 
absorbed  by  the  Iroquois,  who  thus  changed  into  a  desert  the 
whole  basin  of  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Huron,  as  they  depopulated 
the  valleys  of  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence.  The  territory  now 
occupied  by  the  two  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  was  a  wil- 
derness, which  separated  the  Iroquois  from  the  fer-femed  Algon- 
quin archers  of  the  West  Illinois  was  then  occupied  by  two 
kindred  nations,  each  composed  of  several  dans,  Algonquin  in 
language,  but  approaching  the  Abnakis  more  than  any  others  in 
manners.    These  were  the  Illinois  and  Miamis,  the  former  made 
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lirtter  of  the  Wm,  FSankiliaw,  PopikokiiH  and  Kiktak  olm. 

Bodi  have  left  their  names  in  the  Matei^  rifwi^  IQ^^ 

of  the  West 

When  fint  known  thej  were  Yeiy  peiwerfU  national  and  thovg^ 
in  ooUiikn  with  the  whites  only  for  a  short  period,  have  afanosi 
entirely  dw^peared.  What  we  know  of  tlMn  is  oooneetod  wiA 
flie  hdxin  of  Catholio  missionaries  to  wm  them  from  idoktrf,  and 
gain  them  to  Christ  By  stnhbora  and  uyiehfing  toO,  those  de- 
voted men  soooeeded  at  last  in  beholding  all  embnoe  the  finthy 
and  dun  it  woold  seem  the  rapriefe  granted  by  Ftoridsnee  lo  die 
tribes  eiqared,  and  they  dis^ipear.  In  other  landa  the  jriest  of 
God  oonTsrts  the  expiring  rinneri  in  America  the  < 
Some  tribes  are  entirely  extinct;  none  can  efWimDy  and  i 
their  former  strength ;  most  are  dying  silently  away. 

When  fint  known  to  the  envoys  of  Christ,  the  DlincMS  laf  on 
both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  pressed  on  the  west  by  the  Tartsr 
Dahoota,  and  on  the  east  by  the  fierce  Iroqnois,  so  that  some 
tribes  descended  to  the  south  and  southwest^  where,  not  nnfikely, 
traces  of  them  may  yet  be  found.  The  Mamis  lay  aromid  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  stretching  eastward  to  the  Aorm 
of  Lake  Erie.  Although  distinct,  and  at  times  at  Tariance,  the 
Illinois  and  Mami  easily  intermingled,  being  of  the  same  race  and 
language. 

The  Illinois  first  met  the  missionaiy  of  Christ  at  Chegoimegon, 
where  Father  AUouez  planted,  in  1667,  his  firet  Ottawa 
Here,  too,  his  successor,  the  illustrious  Marquette,  reoriTed  ^ 
torn  straggling  parties,  projected  a  mission,  and  from  one  of  the 
tribe  learned  the  language  of  the  Illinds.  War  defoated  his  de- 
sign, and  dreye  him  to  Mackinaw.  When  Allouei^  at  a  later 
date,  ascended  Fox  Riyer,  and  passed  the  Kakalin  Rapid,  he 
cams  to  the  modey  town  of  Mascoutois,  where  a  nmnber  of  SB- 
nois  and  Ifiamis  resided,  with  the  MiMoontens  and  ESkspoos,  sll 
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gathflnd  in  the  same  village,  although  the  IlUiiois  were  about  to 
remove  to  the  banks  of  their  own  river.  Later  Btill,  Marquette 
waa  enabled  to  realise  his  fond  project  of  explmng  the  great  river 
of  the  Wert,  and  founding  an  Illinois  mission.  Following  the 
track  of  the  adventurous  Allouez,  he  reached  Masooutens,  but 
Ayere  were  no  Illinois  there.  Crossing  a  short  portage,  he  em- 
baiked  on  the  Wisconsin,  in  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Im- 
macnlate.  His  canoe  glided  on,  and  at  last,  on  the  17th  of 
June,  1673,  shot  into  the  calm,  transparent  waters  of  the  Upper 
Ifinsnppi,  to  which,  as  he  had  promised,  he  gave  the  name  of 
CSoDoeption  River.  His  wish  waa  not  realised  there — ^the  Indian 
name  prevails— 4)ut  Mary,  under  the  title  of  her  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, is  the  patroness  of  our  whole  wide  republic.  Long  sailed 
1m  on,  with  no  witness  to  his  way  but  the  birds  and  the  beasts  of 
the  plains,  till  he  at  last  descried  a  trail  on  the  shore,  leading  to 
the  HHnois  towns  of  Peoria  and  Moingwena.  These  he  visited, 
meetii^  a  kindlj  welcome,  and  promising  them  to  return.  As  is 
ipeU  known,  he  then  pursued  his  voyage,  passing  the  lifissouri  and 
CHiio,  till  he  reached  the  Arkansas,  when,  convinced  that  the 
liver  emptied  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  he  returned,  in  ccmsequence 
cf  an  Indian  report  that  the  Spaniards  were  not  &r  o£  Ascend- 
ing, he  passed  the  Ifissouri,  and  entering  the  Slinds,  met  the  Peo- 
liaa  on  its  banks,  and  i^nt  three  days  preaching  in  all  their 
cabina.  After  baptisng  a  child  among  them,  he  reached  the 
IT— VaAioji^  not  &r  from  Rockfort  Like  all  the  other  Illinois 
dum,  they  received  him  joyfully,  and  earnestly  entreated  him  to 
remain.  He  promised  to  return  and  b^n  a  nusdon,  and  after  a 
short  stay,  doubtless  spent  in  announcing  the  word  of  God,  he  re- 
tnmed  to  Green  Bay,  by  the  way  of  Lake  Michigan.  Such  was 
the  first  incidental  mission  among  the  Illinois,  of  which  the  only 
result  was  the  preparation  of  the  field  for  the  gospel,  passing  in- 
structions, and  the  baptism  of  a  single  child,  whose  soul,  ere 
the  good  m]SBi<»iary  embarked,  had  soared  regenerate  on  high. 
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lo  opcQ  in  the  realms  of  blisa  tlie  place  of  the  elect  of  dtt 
nimDiA. 

Father  M&rt^u^tU  i^sactied  Green  Bay  l*te  in  Se{)lember,  1073» 
he  returned  to  Mackinawr,  as  some  documenta  aeem  to  aay,  he 
f  «ertALDl 7  speDt  the  next  summer  at  Green  Bay  in  a  etate  of  su^ei^ 
'  ittgf  for  excesaive  toil  and  expoeure  had  sjiatt«red  hia  healtk,  and, 
almost  the  youngest  of  the  weatera  miaaionariefti  he  saw  hi^  career 
about  to  oJoee,  One  object  alone  inspired  him  with  a  desire  lo 
Uve — his  mission  of  the  Immacoilate  Concej^Jon  among  tlie  Kjt»- 
ka«kiai^  To  them  he  h»d  plighted  bis  word  to  return  and  instruct 
them  in  the  faith.  The  order  of  his  Siiperior  at  Quebec  to  begin 
that  mission  seems  to  have  restored  his  heaJLh.  He  received  it  in 
r September,  and  in  October  set  out  to  realize  hia  last  earthly  de- 
lire.  Snlfenn^  in  body,  hia  playful,  winning  ways  g«t«  oo  Ukea 
of  b»  inward  pain,  and  his  ooonge  bore  him  op  in  that  winter 
journey  in  the  wildemefls,  nnsbeltared  and  unprotected.  So  late 
was  his  depaitare,  that  the  ioe  surprised  him  on  the  Chicago 
Biyer,  and  there,  in  a  wretched  hovel,  open  to  ev^  wind,  the 
dying  miamonary,  upborne  by  tbe  consolations  of  heaven,  awaited 
the  moment  when  Providence  should  enable  him  to  complete  his 
couTBe.  No  murmur,  no  complaint  escaped  his  lips,  and  his  lan- 
guage in  his  letters  seems  to  describe  a  place  of  abundance  and 
comfort  With  his  two  pious  boatmen,  he  embarimi  again  on 
the  80th  of  March,  when  the  river  had  opened,  and,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  some  delay,  reached  the  Kaskaskias  only  on  the  8th  of 
April  He  was  received  as  an  angel  from  heaven  by  the  kind- 
hearted  Illinois,  who  had,  during  the  winter,  shown  their  interaat 
in  their  missionary  by  even  sending  him  a  deputation,  and  oSkt- 
ing  to  carry  him  to  their  village.  Eager  to  profit  by  the  strength 
which  had  been  mifaculoualy  restored  by  a  novena  in  honor  of  the 
Lnmaculate  Conception,  he  went  from  calnn  to  cabin  inatructii^ 
the  inmates.  Then,  when  all  were  sufficienUy  aware  <^  the  doo- 
trines  of  the  cross  to  follow  his  discoom,  he  convoked  a  geoeral 
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meetbg  in  ft  beautifiil  prairie.  There,  heiixe  their  wondering 
eyea,  he  raised  his  altar,  and,  as  true  a  knight  to  Maiy  as  chivalry 
erer  |»odaced,  displayed  on  every  side  pictures  d  that  mother  of 
all  purily,  who  was  to  purify  and  elevate  a  land  sunk  in  all  h9rrid 
Tice.  At  least  two  thousand  men,  with  countless  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  grouped  around,  and  with  the  breathless  attention  of 
the  Indian,  all  listened  to  the  pale  and  wasted  missionary,  who 
ipoke  hk  heart  to  them  on  the  mystery  of  the  cross.  .  And  still 
tiieir  wcmder  grew  as  they  beheld  him  then  c^er  up  on  his  sylvan 
fthar  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  on  the  very  day  when,  more 
than  sixteen  centuries  before,  the  God  he  preached  had  instituted 
il  in  the  upper  room  at  Jerusalem.  Thus»  on  Maundy  Thursday, 
was  possession  taken  of  Illinois^  in  the  name  (tf  Catholicity,  of 
Jenis  and  Mary. 

Marquette  remained  there  instructing  them  till,  after  Easter, 
which  iell  that  year  on  the  14th  of  ApriL  Then  he  felt  that  the 
■tiength  given  him  began  to  fiiil,  and  he  was  warned  to  depart,  if 
he  would  die  in  the  arms  of  his  brethren  at  Mackinaw.  He  set 
oat  accompanied  by  the  Illinois,  whose  fond  adieus  and  earnest 
entreaties  to  return  cheered  him  as  he  launched  his  bark  at  last 
en  Lake  Michigan,  and  began  to  coast  along  the  unknown  eastern 
ahore  towards  Mackinaw.  Day  by  day  he  sank,  and  his  two  poor 
companions  trembled  for  their  dear  Father.  No  couch  was  there 
hr  the  dying  missionary,  but  the  canoe,  rocked  by  the  waves,  or 
the  earth  where  they  laid  him  at  night  But  Marquette  was 
calm  and  cheerful  He  spoke  of  his  death,  and  gave  them  all 
directions  for  that  awful  moment,  and  for  his  obsequies.  Ever  a 
priest,  he  recited  his  office  to  his  dying  day,  and  almost  his  last 
act  in  life  was  to  hear  the  confessions  (^  his  pious  comrades.  At 
last,  as  he  reached  a  river,  he  pointed  to  a  rising  ground  as  the 
pkce  of  his  interment.  It  was  prophetical ;  for  though  the  day 
was  clear,  and  the  men  sought  to  push  on,  a  sudden  change  drove 
them  back.    When  they  laid  him  on  the  shore,  the  dew  of  death 
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WW  thMdj  OB  Ui  brow;  Wifwrting  hb  kH  JliMUuM%  hi 
begged  tbdr  jMurdon  far  aU  tbe  troabb  he  had  gifca.  He  be- 
ioaght  theD^  ill  b»  namfl^  te  beg  pardon  of  hh  Saperiois  aod  al 
lua  Moiw  idigKNis,  and  then,  with  a  |«oaoiae  iiever  te  faqgei  1^^ 
bade  them  mt  awhile  their  wearied  fimba.  Whfle  Hmj  alepl,  ha 
oommmied  atone  with  God,  titt  he  Ml  that  hh 
llMnheoalled  them  to  Urn,  and  with  a  kad  ^ 
aa  he  gaaed  OB  his  onirifti  Us  ] 
Almighij  wt  Yob  many  ia  |Mwiiiiitiag  mm  to  die  m  the  Sooie^ci 
Jeam^  aloBe  amid  flie  Ibrate.  Then  with  the  Mmm  of  Jfan  and 
MaiyoBhii  Upayaadhis  ftee  Kft  up  with  a  iqilmoai  Hnik^hii 
pue  aooi  paawd  away,  and  the  dimofem  of  the  MhaJaippi,  the 
fauder  of  flie  DlinoiB  minoB,  the  mart  lojal  aerraat  of  the  Qaeea 
of  HeaTOB  that  ever  travenwd  oar  hnd,  went  ob  her  choaeB  dnj 
and  in  her  choeen  mcnth  to  ohant  her  glorieB  in  heaven.  It  waii 
as  he  had  asked,  on  a  Saturday,  the  19th  of  May,  1675. 

Need  we  stop  here  to  tell  how  they  buried  him  there^  and  rsis- 
ing  a  orosA  over  his  sditary  grave,  knelt  to  invoke  his  interoessiin 
with  God,  sure  that  in  glory  he  could  not  forgci  them;  how,  two 
years  later,  his  Eiskakons  of  Mackinaw  dismteired  the  body,  dried 
but  undecayed,  and  removing  the  flesh,  bore  the  booee  in  funereal 
triumph  over  the  waters  of  the  lake  to  Mackinaw ;  how  he  was 
buried  there  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  as  the  guardian  of  the 
Ottawa  mission.* 

Thus,  calmly  and  gently,  as  he  had  lived,  died  the  sainted  Mar- 
quette, a  martyr  to  his  zeaLf    But  the  Illin<Ms  mission  was  des- 

*  Shea's  DisooTery  and  ExpIontioD  of  the  Miuii^ppi,  pMeim. 

t  Father  James  Marqaette  was  bom  in  16S7  at  Laon,  in  Ploardj,  in  Oe 
present  department  of  Ahne,  where  his  ihmny  had  long  held  a  distinaaished 
rank.  His  mother  waa  a  relatiTe  of  the  venerable  John  R  de  la  Balle,  the 
founder  of  the  Christian  schools.  Entering  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1654,  he 
was  fbr  twelve  years  employed  in  study  or  tesehingr ;  then  exchanged  from 
hia  province  of  Champagne  to  that  of  France,  he  came  to  Canada.  Ate 
studying  Montagnaia,  under  Dmilletes,  he  went  to  the  West,  and  after 
founding  Sault  St  Mary's,  became  the  missionary  of  the  Ottawas  and  Hnroos 
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tmed  not  to  perish.  Allooes,  founder  of  so  many  western  mis- 
aoDfl,  was  choeen  to  cany  out  the  plans  of  the  discorerer.  He  set 
out  in  October,  1676,  and  wmtoring  on  the  way,  reached  the  Chi- 
oagD  in  the  spring.  Here  he  met  a  band  of  ei^ty  Illinois,  who 
welcomed  him  with  the  calumet  of  peace,  and  accompanied  him 
to  Kikaskia,  which  he  reached  on  the  27th  of  April.  He  was 
immediately  installed  in  Father  Marquette's  cabin,  and,  convoking 
the  sachems,  announced  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  unfolded  the 
mysteries  of  the  fiiith,  fbr  all  had  to  be  begun  anew,  so  changed 
was  the  village.  Marquette  had  found  but  one  tribe  and  seventy- 
har  cabins,  where  his  successor  found  eight  tribes  in  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  cabBis,  ranged  along  the  river  in  a  beautifbl 
pndrie. 

Alloues  began  his  mission  by  proceeding  to  the  cabin  of  the 
ohief  of  the  clan  which  he  intended  to  instruct  There  he  pre- 
pared his  little  altar,  and  expoong  a  crucifix,  began  to  explain  the 
Christian  doctrine,  and  teach  the  most  necessaiy  prayers.  AH 
JMned  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  repeating  the  prayers,  bringing  in«' 
fimts  to  bi^tiase  and  children  to  instruct 

On  the  8d  of  May,  the  feast  of  the  Invention  ci  the'^oly  Cross, 
he  raised  in  the  midst  of  the  village  a  cross  twenty-five  feet  high, 
which  lor  many  a  year  stood  erect,  to  show  that  Christ  had  been 
preached  in  that  new  land.  Such  was  the  fervor  of  the  Illinois, 
that  Allouez,  seeing  nothing  to  prevent  a  permanent  mission, 
yielded  to  their  entreaties,  and  baptized  thirty-five  intots  and  one 

at  Li^>ointe,  with  whom  he  removed  to  Mackinaw.  Hia  anhaeqaent  wa 
have  given.  Zealoua,  laborious,  cheerful,  mild,  and  hnmble,  he  waa  the 
flame  in  life  aa  in  death— forgetfol  of  self.  Hia  last  thoughta  were  for  hia 
oompaniona;  hia  last  entiy  in  his  Jonmal,  sympat^J  for  the  anfferinga  of  the 
timders.  Of  hia  own  he  never  apoke.  Hia  devotion  to  the  Immaonlate  Con- 
ception waa  wonderfU.  He  never  wrote  a  letter  without  mentioning  it.  He 
gave  that  name  to  his  Illinois  mission,  and  to  the  great  river  wliich  he  dia- 
oovered.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  May,  1075,  aged  fbrty-eight.  His  life  nwy 
be  found  in  Sparka'  American  Biography,  vol.  z.,  and  more  ftdly  in  Shea^ 
IHaoovery  of  the  Miaaiaaippi,  xU. 

18 
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dying  adult  In  this  ha  acted  nnwiie^,  as  eventa  proved.  His 
mission  was  never  to  be  pennanentlj  eatabliahed  in  hia  lifetime. 
He  mmself  was  driven  from  lUinoiBy  and  bis  enenues,  who 
called  the  craaa  a  stick,  boasted  that  those  whom  he  had  Imp- 
tiled  were  growing  np  in  idolatry.*  Such  an  laaoe  of  events 
AUoues  conld  not  foreaeey  and  doubtleM  he  weighed  the  matter 
well  before  he  conferred  the  sacrament  on  any  of  the  infimta  not 
abedutely  in  danger. 

.  AfUr  a  short  stay,  he  left  Kaakaakia  for  MackinaWy  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  a  permanent  residence  there.  In  1678,  he  again 
let  out  for  his  new  mission,  intending  to  prolong  hia  stay  for  two 
years;  but  soon  after  his  airival, the  Iroqidia  invaded  the  coontiy, 
the  Illinois  scattered,  and  the  mission  was  checked.f  Allooea  le- 
mained,  however,  till  the  i^proaoh  of  La  Salle,  in  1679.  That 
commander  was  so  opposed  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  that  he  had 
refused  to  treat  with  the  Senecas  till  they  dismissed  Father  (Mar- 
nier from  the  council-lodge ;  and  to  AUouez  he  had  constantly 
shown  a  personal  opposition.  Aware  of  this,  Allouez  thought  it 
better  to  yield  to  the  storm,  and,  with  a  heavy  heart,  retired  to 
Mascoutens,  awaiting  the  time  when  the  clouds  should  pass 
away.| 

Meanwhile,  La  Salle  reached  the  village  in  December,  but  it 
was  empty — all  had  gone  some  distance  down  the  river  to  hunt 
bufOdo.  He  came  to  colonize  the  West,  and  accumulate  wealth 
by  a  monopoly  of  the  fur-trade.  The  Illinois  River  was  to  see  the 
first  of  his  posts  arise.  Possessed  of  great  influence  with  Indian 
tribes,  he  now  sought  to  win  the  Illinois.  Descending  with  the 
current,  his  flotilla,  arrayed  for  battle,  .came  by  a  turn  in  the 
river  into  the  very  mijj^t  of  the  Illinois  camp,  at  the  head  of  Peo- 
ria Lake,  on  the  first  day  in  the  year  1680.    As  soon  as  confi- 


*  Le  Cleroq,  EtabliBsement  de  It  Foi ;  La  Salle  in  HeiuMpin. 
t  Bhea's  Disoovery  and  Exploration  of  tlie  MlsaiasippL 
X  Hennepin,  Eng.  ediUoo.  1697,  appendix. 
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denoa  was  restored,  La  Salle  entered  into  friendly  relations  wiib 
the  tribe,  and  began  a  fort  on  a  rising  ground.  Misfortunes  had 
meanwhile  chequered  his  path.  His  vessel,  the  first  to  ply  the 
waters  of  Erie,  Huron,  and  Michigan,  had  foundered ;  faithless 
agents  had  plundered  his  stores ;  and  he  now  set  out  for  Niagara, 
acron  the  unknown  r^on  on  Lake  Erie,  leaving  the  Chevalier  de 
Tonfy,  his  lieutenant^  in  conunand  of  his  new  fort 

Although  La  Salle's  object  was  purely  a  mercantile  speculation, 
he  was  not  indifferent  to  religion.  Three  mission^es  of  the  order 
of  St  Francis,  and  the  reform  called  Recollects,  had  accompanied 
bnn.  These  were  Father  Gabriel  de  la  Ribourde,  who  had  been 
the  first  Superior  of  the  Recollects  after  their  return  to  Canada, 
Fathers  Zenobius  Membr6  and  Louis  Hennepin.  The  last  named 
was  sent  westward  by  La  Salle  before  he  himself  set  out,  and 
sever  returned  to  Illinois ;  but  Father  Gabriel  and  Father  Zeno- 
bioB  at  once  began  a  mission  among  the  Lidians.  Each  was 
adopted  by  a  chie^  and  both,  when  Tonty's  men  deserted  the  fort, 
were  compelled  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  chiefe  who  had  adopted 
them.  Zenobius  was  the  first  to  begin  the  study  of  their  language, 
but  unaided  by  previous  studies  of  Algonquin  dialects,  with  no 
grammar  or  vocabulary  to  guide  him  by  analogy,  his  progress  was 
alow.  When  Zenobius  followed  the  Indians  back  to  their  village, 
Falher  Gabriel  soon  joined  him,  and  even,  at  his  advanced  age, 
began  to  study  the  dialect  of  the  Illinois.  For  both  it  was  their 
first  essay  in  an  Indian  mission,  and  what  wonder  that  they  were 
discouraged  1  Like  many  even  in  our  days,  they  had  misconceived 
the  language  of  other  missionaries,  and  when  these  spoke  of  greal 
results,  figured  to  themselves  churches  filled  with  neophytes. 
They  had  now  to  learn  by  experience  that  one  or  two  conversions 
in  their  first  years  were  really  a  splendid  triumph.*  They  made 
none,  and  the  excellent  Father  Menibr6  was  completely  disheart- 

*  Le  Cleroq,  Et'ab.  de  U  Foi,  i.  178, 179.  For  Hennepin's  chonuster,  Bee 
Discovery  of  tide  Mitnimippi. 
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ened.  He  baptized  some  dying  infimtSy  and  two  or  three  expiring 
adults ;  but  even  then  saw  one  breathe  his  last  amid  the  incanta- 
tions of  the  medicine-men,  an  apostate  from  his  new  ftith.  He 
visited  a  Miami  village,  but  the  same  praepect  met  him  there. 
Dejected  as  he  was,  he  struggled  on,  for  he  was  a  £uthful  and 
earnest  missionary,  who,  through  evefy  adversity,  would  bear  up 
to  the  end.  In  September,  however,  a  change  of  aflbirs  blasted 
every  hope.  The  Dlinois  were  again  attacked  by  the  Iroquois. 
Unable  to  meet  that  terrible  foe  with  their  villages  weakened  by 
the  absence  of  war-parties,  the  Illinois  fled,  leaving  the  mission- 
aries and  their  French  companions  ajone.  Ton^,  Membre,  and 
Bibourde  had  now  no  alternative  but  to  tiy  and  reach  Green  Bay, 
the  nearest  spot  where  they  could  h<^  to  receive  a  welcome. 
Embarking  on  the  Illinois  on  the  1 8th  of  September,  their  canoe 
was  soon  injured  by  the  rocks,  and  the  next  day  they  landed  to 
repair  it  Leaving  his  comrades  on  the  shore,  the  aged  Father 
Gabriel  retired  apart  to  say  his  breviary.  While  thus  engaged, 
he  was  met  by  a  party  of  Kikapoos,  out  against  the  Iroquois,  who 
ruthlessly  murdered  him.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  holy  religious, 
who,  after  having  filled  the  most  important  offices  in  his  order, 
had  in  his  old  age,  consuldng  his  zeal  rather  than  his  strength, 
embarked  on  a  long  and  dangerous  expedition,  in  the  hopes  of 
gaining  souls  to  Christ.*  •- 

His  companions,  on  discovering  his  absence,  sought  him  in  vain ; 
and  when  all  hope  was  gone  proceeded  on  their  way,  and,  after 

*  Father  Gabriel  do  la  Ribourde  was  the  last  scion  of  a  noble  Burgundian 
house,  who  renounced  the  world  and  its  honors  to  enter  the  order  of  St. 
Rtincis,  and  then,  when  advanced  in  years,  renounced  the  comforts  of 
Europe  for  the  wilds  of  Canada.  He  came  out  in  1670,  and  soon  became 
Commissary  or  Superior  of  his  order  in  the  colony.  His  conduct  in  this 
position  met  universal  praise.  Sent  by  his  successor  to  Fort  Frontenac,  he 
was  induced  by  Hennepin  to  join  La  Salle's  party.  He  died  on  the  9th  of 
September,  1680,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  liis  age,  and  the  fortieth  of  hi* 
religioub  career,  daring  moat  of  which  he  held  important  offices.  (Se«  Hen- 
nepin's New  Discovery,  Le  Clercq,  Shears  Discovery  of  the  MisaiisippL) 
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modi  sofieriiig,  iMdied  the  Jesuit  nuflsion  at  Green  Bay,  where  a 
kindly  welcome  acxm  lestoied  them  to  health  and  strengdb.  - 

Thus  ended  the  BeooUect  miad<m  among  the  nimois,  for,  though 
Father  Zendbins  paaaed  through  again  in  1682,  with  La  Salle,  when 
ha  went  down  the  Ifisaiasipp],  and  again  on  his  return,  he  makes 
no  mention  of  any  intercourse  with  the  Indians.* 

The  next  year  Tonti  restoted  the  fcMrt,  and,  feeling  the  want  of  a 
piieet,  wdkxmied  Alloues  with  pleasure,  when  that  missionary,  in 
1684,  retnmed  to  Illinois  with  Durantaye.  Aware,  too,  <^  the 
groandlessness  <^  La  Salle's  sus^ncions  against  Allouea,  Tonti  per- 
naded  him  to  remain,  and  he  did  till  1687,  when  the  survivcua  of 
La  Salle's  fistal  expedition  aiTiyed.f  As  they  fidsely  announced 
that  the  great  adventurer  was  still  alive  and  on  his  way,  Allouez 
again  withdrew  to  Wisconsin.  Of  these  missions  of  Allouei  no 
trace  remains,  and  none  of  another  apparently  later  visit  Qe 
died  in  1690  at  Fort  St  Joseph,  full  of  days  and  merits,  but 
the  fragment  which  records  his  death  gives  no  details  qf  his 
labors^ 

In  the  same  year  that  Alloaez  withdrew,  as  we  have  stated,  on 
the  arrival  of  Father  Douay  and  his  companicma,  Father  James 
Gravier  visited  Illinois,§  but  his  mission  did  not  then  become  a 
pennanent  one.    On  the  death  of  Allouez,  the  Superior  <^  the  Jesuit 


•  Bhea'B  Diao.  and  Ezplontioii.  t  L*  Hontan,  iL  146 ;  Le  Oleroq,  ii. 
.  X  Of  Father  Claude  Alloaez  I  And  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  of  hi* 
birth.  We  know  that  on  the  8d  of  March,  1657,  he  received  permisBion  to 
embark  for  Canada,  and  came  ont  in  the  following  year.  After  laboring  at 
Three  Sivera  and  Montreal  he  set  oat  for  the  West  in  1666,  and  labored  there 
steadily  till  his  death,  which  took  place  about  August,  1690.  For  a  sketch  of 
Ua  life,  see  Disooy.  of  the  Missiasippi,  p.  67.  He  was  a  fearieea  and  deyotod 
missionaiy :  as  a  man  of  zeal  and  piety,  he  is  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  dav^ 
and  his  name  is  imperishably  connected  with  the  progress  of  discovery  in 
the  West 

t  Tonti,  in  Louis.  Hist  ColL  L  p.  70.  The  English  version  of  Tonti  has 
Cr^vier ;  but  as  Gravier  was  on  the  Ottawa  mission  at  that  time  (CataL  Prov. 
IVande  8.  J.  1688),  we  may  safely  infer  him  to  be  meant:  all  Uie  names  in 
the  memoir  hsfing  soifersd  in  transoription  or  tnaalation. 
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inleetdd,M  hk  mooeMN!^  the  dot  mMmM  EkOMr  Be- 
bMtun  Bak,  who  wt  out  from  Qoebeo  in  Ai«iii«»  1691,  bit  did 
not  iMch  the  gnat  nHnois  village  tiD  the  neit  q>ii%.  On  ar- 
firfaig  at  the  fint  village,  then  oompoaed  of  800  eahim^  aD  of  fear 
or  ftre  fiiei^  and  twice  aB  many  fiuniliea^  he  waa  invited  b^  the  head 
chief  to  a  aolemn  baoqaet,  given  in  hit  honor.  Yet  kindly  aa  hia 
welcoine  waa^  he  iband  that  the  fidth  had  yet  made  hot  littie 
prpgraaa.  '^  There  would  have  been  kndifficalty  in  converting  the 
lUiQoia,''  aaye  he,  ''if  the  pnyer  had  permitted  pofygamy  i 
theuL  They  aoknowledged  that  flie  pnyer  waa  good,  and ' 
delighted  to  have  their  wivea  and  children  katnicted;  bat  when 
we  broached  the  sub^  to  the  men,  we  firand  how  diflioalt  it 
waato  overcome  their  incooetancy,  and  induce  them  to  adhere 
to  a  angle  wife."  ''There  are  noaci''  he  adds,  "even  of  the 
medicine-men,  ci  coarse  the  worst  enemiea  of  religion,  who  do 
not  send  their  children  to  be  instructed  and  baptLEed." 

The  account  given  by  this  mianonary  was  written  thirty  years 
after,  and  is  necessarily  vague.  As  in  most  rising  missions^  the 
best  and  meet  certain  fruit  was  the  baptism  of  the  infimts,  many  of 
whom  died  before  attaining  tlie  age  of  reason :  yet  adult  converts 
Were  not  wanting.  A  considerable  number  had  been  won,  and 
such  was  their  fervor  and  attachment  to  the  faith,  that  they  wonld 
have  suffered  any  torture  sooner  than  forsake  it 

The  services  of  religion  were  regularly  maintained ;  and  besidea 
the  daily  mass,  all  assembled  in  the  chapel  for  morning  and  evening 
prayer. 

After  two  years'  stay  among  the  Illinois.  Father  Rale  was  recalled 
to  the  Abnakis,  his  original  charge,  and  Father  Gravier  again  re- 
sumed the  mission.*  He  was  the  first  to  analyze  the  language 
thoroughly,  and  compile  its  grammar,  which  subsequent  missiona- 
ries brought  to  perfection,  admitting  that  their  labors  were  but 

*  Bale,  in  Ltttres  Edif.  and  in  Kip*B  Jesuit  Bfiaaioiis,  4a 
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developments  of  Graviei's  masterly  sketch.*  As  a  misedoiiarj  he 
met  great  oppo6iti0n  from  the  medicine-men^  who  often  threatened 
bk  life.  Patient  and  mild  as  Gravier  was,  he  was  no  leas  firm  and 
intrepid  where  duty  required  it  Of  his  mission  we  have  a  journal 
extending  from  March  20,  1693,  to  February  15,  1694,  which 
gives  some  idea  of  his  labors. 

His  mission  was  near  the  French  fort,  within  which  his  first 
dispel  was ;  but  after  wintering  with  the  Miamis  he  erected  a  new 
chapel  outside  of  the  fort  in  a  very  convenient  place  for  the  Indians, 
and,  opening  it  in  April,  planted  before  it  a  towering  cross  amid  the 
shouts  and  musketry  of  the  French. 

The  Peorias,  among  whom  he  labored,  already  numbered  some 
fervent  Christians.  Even  in  the  absence  of  their  pastor  the  men 
assembled  in  the  chapel  for  morning  and  evening  prayer,  and  after 
diey  had  left,  an  old  chief  went  through  the  village  to  call  the 
women  and  children  to  perform  the  same  duty.  The  head  chie^ 
however,  who  was  a  medicine-man,  with  many  of  his  associates, 
did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  people  from  listening  to  the 
misoonary,  and  eagerly  endeavored  to  draw  a  discontented  neo- 
phyte to  their  party,  hoping  to  prove  by  him  that  Gravier  poisoned 
the  dying;  for  here,  too,  that' old  calumny  was  spread.  Even  the 
French  at  the  post,  whose  dissolute  life  could  not  brook  the  censor- 
ship of  a  priest,  aided  these  slanders.  During  the  year,  however, 
Ako,  apparently  the  companion  of  Father  Hennepin  in  his  voyage 
on  the  Mississippi,  nuuried  Mary,  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of  the 
Easkaskias;  and  this,  although  at  first  a  source  of  great  persecution 
to  Father  Grravier,  became,  in  the  end,  a  great  help  to  the  mission. 

*  None  of  his  works  exist    A  oateohism  and  diotionary  were  extant  some 
years  sinoe,  but  scorn  to  have  perished.    As  a  specimen  of  the  language,  we 
give  from  Kale  his  version  of  the  "  O  Salutaris  Uostia:*' 
'*  Fekiaane  manet  we 
Piaro  nile  hi  nanghi 
l^eninama  wi  oo  kangha 
Hero  winang  ooriang  hL**~jEfp,  Jtt,  MahfUf  SO. 
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When  Ate  aooi^  h«r  in  mairiag^  fur  fan  bdi^ 
the  pKMpect  of  a  union  with  a  BWwJwnMiy  aha  told  Iwr  pannli 
tluiiihadidnotwiahtoniarfj;  that  ihahiidalreadjgifaidl  bar 
beart  to  God,  and  oonld  not  aharo  it  nith  anoHier.  lUs  aha  la- 
paatod  when  they  all  prooeeded  to  the  dupelt  and  thani  Gtaper 
t(Mher  thatahe  waifree  tomanjornotkasihechoMi  Daaming 
Giavier  htf  adtiaer,  Aho  and  the  chief  raacdved  to  drire  him  to  per- 
ionn  the  oeienumy,  or  leave  the  plaoe.  Ihe  chief  rtcq^ped  hb 
daiigfater,anddroveher  from  hit  cabin:  then  convening  a  ooandl 
of  the  chiefr  of  the  fiMir  nearest  viUagea^  he  dedaimed  i^pmet  the 
miMonaiy,  and  easily  indnoed  them  to  ianie  an  order  tjMA^ 
ding  the  women  and  children  to  go  to  the  diapeL  Begardleas  of 
the  order,  fifty  Peorias  and  some  KswVaslriaa.  caipe  to  prayen^  and 
the  intrqad  misnonary,  as  nsnal,  traversed  the  villages  to  ""fc"MM\ 
them  at  the  accustomed  hour.  Finding  this  first  step  useless,  the 
chiefe  next  blocked  up  the  paths  to  prevent  all  from  goiug;  but 
as  even  then  some,  by  a  circuitous  path,  reached  the  chapel,  a  chie^ 
tomahawk  in  hand,  rushed  into  the  cabin  during  prayen^  and,  in 
a  menacing  tone,  ordered  all  to  leave.  Gravier  wdered  him,  in 
turn,  to  retire ;  and,  as  the  fruthfiil  Christians  remained  firm,  the 
intruder  was  compelled  to  retire  baffled.  Such  an  outrage  in  the 
house  of  Grod  was,  the  missionary  deemed,  too  grave  to  let  pass : 
he  applied  to  the  commandant  of  the  French  fort,  but  was  himself 
overwhehned  with  reproaches  and  accusations,  in  the  very  presence 
of  the  Indians.  Thus  left  exposed  to  every  violence,  the  missionary 
could  but  mourn  in  secret  over  the  blindness  which  had  aroused 
such  a  storm.  Meanwhile  the  poor  Illinds  maiden,  finding  that 
her  father  threatened  to  use  all  his  efibrts  against  religion  if  she. 
persisted,  repaired  to  Gravier.  Earnest  as  was  her  desire  to  lead 
a  life  of  virginity,  she  trembled  to  see  herself  and  her  tribe  deprived 
of  a  pastor.  "  Father !"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  have  a  thought,  and  I 
know  not  whether  it  is  good.  I  believe  that  if  I  consent  to  the 
marriage  my  frither  will  listen  to  you,  and  indute  all  to  do  sa    I 
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denre  to  jdease  God,  and  would  wish  to  remain  as  I  am  to  be 
agreeable  to  Christ ;  but  I  have  thought  of  consenting  against  my 
inclination  for  love  ci  Him.  Will  this  be  right  T  The  missionary, 
moved  at  her  piety,  approved  her  thought ;  but  bade  her  tell  her 
parents  distinctly  that  she  did  not  yield  to  liieir  menaces,  but  simply 
because  she  hoped  that,  by  marrying  a  Christian,  she  could  more 
easily  gain  them  to  Christ 

This  she  did,  and  consented  to  become  the  wife  ci  Michael  Ako,* 
more  a  victim  than  a  hnde.  On  this  her  father  submitted,  and 
publicly  disavowed  all  that  he  had  said  against  the  Black-gown. 
After  her  marriage  her  life  was  of  the  greatest  purity  and  virtue. 
By  her  example  and  exhortations  she  soon  converted  her  husband^ 
whose  profligacy  h&d  been  notorious.  Reverses  overtook  him,  and 
his  only  consolation  in  the  general  odium  raised  against  him 
was  the  practice  of  his  religion,  and  the  society  of  his  pious  and 
devoted  wife. 

This  elect  soul  was  the  great  comfort  of  the  misrionary.  Her 
love  for  Jesus,  her  devotion  to  Mary,  her  zeal  for  the  conversion  of 
her  countrymen  were  truly  remarkable.  When  asked  whether 
she  loved  the  Mother  of  the  Redeemer,  she  replied :  ^  I  do  nothing 
but  call  her  my  mother,  and  beg  her,  by  every  expression  of  Endear- 
ment, to  adopt  me  as  her  daughter ;  for  if  she  is  not  my  mother, 
and  will  not  regard  me  as  a  child,  how  can  I  conduct  myself!  I 
am  but  a  child,  and  know  not  how  to  pray :  I  beg  her  to  teach  me 
what  to  say  to  defend  myself  against  the  evil  one,  who  attacks  me 
incessantly,  and  will  make  me  &11,  if  I  have  not  recourse  to  her, 
and  if  she  does  not  shield  me  in  her  arms  as  a  good  mother  does 
a  frightened  child." 

As  may  be  supposed,  her  virtue  gave  her  a  wonderful  influence 
in  the  tribe,  and  her  fiither's  pomtion  as  chief  redounding  on  her- 


*  Sometimes  written  d^Acau.  The  noble  prefix  was  claimed,  probably, 
from  his  having  been  a  member  of  La  Sallows  expedition,  to  whom  it  was 
granted  by  the  king. 

18* 
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8el4  gave  Chrisdaiiity  a  foothold  it  had  never  yet  acqcdied.  Her 
parents'  converBion  was  now  her  great  object :  thej  were  long  deaf 
to  all  her  entreaties, — ^filled  with  bitterness  against  Gravier  for  his 
supposed  opposition  to  the  marriage,  and  giving  full  oreditto  all 
that  Ako  had  then  said.  Conscious  at  last  of  this,  the  now  re- 
pentant Frendunan  disavowed  all  that  he  had  said  against  the 
missionaries.  On  this  the  chief  and  his  wife  called  upon  Gravier 
to  instruct  thenu  Summoning  the  chieis  of  the  various  villages  to 
a  public  banquet,  the  Kaskaskia  sachem  (^)enl7  renounced  all  their 
superstitions,  and  urged  them  no  longer  to  thwart  their  own  hap- 
piness by  resisting  the  grace  of  Christianity  which  God  ofiered  thenu 
His  wife  made  a  similar  address  to  the  women ;  and  when  Gravier 
had  duly  instructed  them,  he  traversed  the  villages,  calling  all  to 
the  chapel  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  their  baptism. 

During  the  summer,  sickness  ravaged  their  villages,  and  many 
were  again  opposed  to  Gra\'ier.  Regarding  him  as  "  the  bird  of 
deatli,"  the  source  of  the  malady,  they,  in  their  incantations, 
mimicked  and  ridiculed  his  ceremonies ;  but  he  fearlessly  remained 
undeterred  by  their  threats  of  personal  violence.  Strong  in  the 
support  of  the  chief,  who  soon,  amid  the  ingratitude  of  the  French, 
showed  the  power  of  religion  in  checking  his  vengeance,  the  mis- 
sionary struggled  on  with  the  medicine-men,  even  holding  liia 
meetings  of  Christians  in  their  cabins  to  prevent  their  being  used 
for  superstition,  and  throwing  down  the  heathenish  poles  to  which 
dogs  and  other  offerings  were  attached. 

During  the  absence  of  the  tribe  on  the  winter  hunts,  Madame 
Ako  regularly  assembled  tlie  children,  who  remained  at  her  house 
for  catechism,  and  herself  fully  instructed,  rendered  great  service  to 
the  mission.  Gravier  himself  at  other  seasons  catechized  all,  and 
especially  adults,  using  copperplate  engravings  of  the  scenes  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  as  texts  for  oral  discourses.  Madame 
Ako  soon  learned  the  narrative  connected  with  each  cut,  and  bo> 
rowing  them,  gathered  not  only  her  class  around  her,  but  the 
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oldait  of  the  village,  explaining  more  intelligibly  Aan  the  mieh 
aonary  what  soene  in  Holy  Writ  was  there  portrayed.  So  great  was 
the  impolee  given  by  these  means  to  Christianity,  that  in  the  cate- 
chetical instructions  which  h^  gave  eveiy  evening  for  two  hours, 
Gravier  had  three  fourths  of  the  Kaskaakia  village  crowded  into  his 
cabin,  old  and  young,  chie&  and  matrons,  a]l  ready  to  answer  the 
questions  of  the  catechism,  and  eager  to  receive  a  token  of  the 
missionary's  approval ;  while  their  children,  day  and  night,  sang  in 
the  village  streets  the  hymns  which  Gravier  had  composed,  embody- 
ing the  truths  of  Christianity. 

Such  is  the  brief  gleam  of  the  Illinois  mission  in  1698,  during 
ei^t  months  of  which  Father  Gravier  baptized  206  souls,  many 
of  them  infants,  who  soon  after  died,  and  whom  he  was  enabled  to 
bathe  in  the  sacramental  waters  only  by  stratagem. ' 

His  chief  progress  was^  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Kaskaskia  tribe : 
the  Peorias  were  more  okttinate.  The  Tamarois  and  Cahokias  h^ 
would  &in  have  visited ;  but  he  was  alone  in  the  land,  and  when 
the  Osages  and  llfiasonris,  men  of  another  language,  came  to  pray 
him  to  visit  their  cabins,  he  could  only  promise  to  do  what  in  him 
lay  to  reach  their  land.* 

Of  his  labors  in  the  ensuing  years  we  have  but  scanty  data :  his 
same  appears  at  various  intervab  on  a  register  of  baptisms  from 
March  20,  1695,  to  February  22, 1699.t 

Gravier  was,  as  Marest  informs  us,  recalled  to  Mackinaw,  and 
succeeded  by  Father  Julien  Binneteau,  whom  we  have  seen  as  a 
missionary  in  Maine  in  1693,  and  who  was  on  the  St  Lawrence 
in  the  following  year;  and  by  Father  Francis  Pinet,  who  founded 
the  missiim  of  Tamaroa,  and  was  certainly  in  Illinois  in  1700. 
Binnetean's  name  is  not  in  the  catalogue  of  that  year.    Of  him  we 

*  **  Journal  de  U  Miasion  de  Plmmaoal^  Conception  de  Notre  Dame  aax 
Qlinow,  16th  Feb.,  1694,"  MS.  I  am  indebted  for  a  copy  of  this  long  and  very 
intereating  letter  to  the  Hon.  Jared  Sparks. 

t  Dillon's  Hbtory  of  Indiana,  i. 
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know,  that  Mowing  the  tribe  to  the  upland  pbina  of  Mueouri, 
stifled  with  the  heat  amid  the  tall  gnm^  he  oontncted  a  deadlj 
fever,  and  expired  in  the  anna  of  Father  Gabriel  Maiest^  who,  after 
being  delivered  from  eapdvity  in  Eng^aDd,hadietumed  to  Canada.* 
The  French  had,  meanwhile,  under  Iberville,  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  Miflsiflflii^  by  sea,  and  projected  a  settlement  One  year 
after  this  we  find  Father  Gravier,  in  1700,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
great  river  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  FVench  vessela,  from  which 
he  expected  a  necessary  supply  of  articles  for  his  Illinois  m]anon.f 
He  then  apparently  returned  to  his  mission  and  continued  his 
labors.  Communication  was  now  opened  between  the  Illinois 
country  and  Fort  BiloxL  Father  Lymogos,  stationed  at  fint  among 
the  Oumas  in  the  lower  Mississippi,  probably  ascended  with  Qrarier. 
Fathers  Pinet  and  Bovie  were  also  there,  with  Marest ;  but  Bovie, 
de  Lymegea,  and  Gravier  disappeared  in  1703,  and  in  1704  Pbet 
died,  having  founded  the  Tamaroa  mMon,  and  obtained  such 
benedictions  of  heaven  by  his  zeal  and  labors  that  his  church  could 
not  contain  the  crowds  that  flocked  to  it  Bovie,  and  apparently 
Lymogcs,  had  been  withdrawn ;  Gravier  returned  to  Peoria,  and 
renewed  his  labors;  but  the  medicine-men  excited  a  sedition, 
in  which  the  missionary  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  narrowly 
escaped  with  life.  He  descended  to  Mobile,  which  he  reached  on 
the  1 7th  of  January,  1 700 ;  but  his  wound,  aggravated  by  the  heat 
and  motion  of  his  long  voyage  down,  proved  fatal.^ 

*  He  was  carried  off  fVom  Hudson's  Bay  in  1695,  and  as  Binnete«n*B  name  is 
not  in  the  catalogue  of  1700  or  1708,  his  death  most  be  between  1696  and  1790. 

t  Sauvolle,  in  Louis.  Hist.  Coll.  iii.  287. 

X  La  Ilarpo,  in  Louis.  Hist  Coll.  iii.  86.  Father  James  Gravier  is  and  by 
ft  very  incorrect  writer  to  have  been  bom  at  Lunel  in  Langn«doc  The  tims 
of  his  arrival  in  Canada  is  uncertain.  He  was  at  Sillery  in  the  fidl  of  1684, 
and  the  ensuing  spring,  but  must  have  gone  west  soon  after,  as  he  appears 
eonnected  with  the  Illinois  mission  fVom  1688  till  his  death  in  1706.  Of  his 
philological  labors  wo  have  already  spoken.  He  first  rednoed  the  minds 
language  to  grammatical  rules.  Some  of  his  works  are  believed  to  have  beta 
in  the  poeseasion  of  the  late  Ethnological  Sodety  at  New  York. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

IBB   ILLINOIS  MISSION — (cONnNUKD.) 

Thf$  pitaifcl  of  Vtf  ftmlgn  miBsloM— Montigny— Bergier  at  C«bokU— His  triala  and 
daath— Mennet  on  the  Ohio^De  Yille  among  the  Peoriae— Miami  mlaaioa  of  8t 
JoMpbV-Tbe  famooa  Janaenlit  Yariet— General  view  of  mteelon— OharleTolx'a 
▼Wt— Father  le  Boalanger  and  hla  Hterary  laboFB— AH  the  Illinois  settle  on  the 
banks  of  the  MJsslsBippl— The  chieftain  Chicago— Ealoglnm  of  the  miosionarles — 
Vatber  Dootreleao  and  his  narrow  eeeape— Father  Senat  and  his  gloriooa  death- 
Decline  of  the  missions— Period  of  war— Olbaalt,  the  link  of  the  old  and  new  line  of 
mhakmarles— Flaget— BlTet— The  Chief  PlskewiJi,  or  Blohardyille— The  Indian  ele- 
■Mnt  In  the  French  population. 

Thk  UliDois  mission,  thinned  by  these  losses,  devolved  now  on 
Marest  and  Father  James  Mermet,  whose  name  appears  as  early 
as  1700.*  They  were  unequal  to  the  task  before  them.  Coad- 
jutors were  not  wanting  from  an  institute  which  owes  its  creation 
to  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  Seminary  of  the  Foreign  Missions  at 
Paris  rose  from  a  sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  such  as  the 
Jesuits  everywhere  established.  One  of  its  earliest  ornaments  was 
Laval,  the  first  bishop  of  Quebec,  who  founded  a  similar  seminary  at 
his  see.  Foreign  missions  being  its  peculiar  object,  it  soon  looked 
towards  the  West,  and  as  early  as  1099,  Francis  J.  de  Montigny, 
Vicar-General  of  Quebec,  and  Antoine  Davion,  proceeded  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  in  July  reached  Biloxi.f  Others  followed,  and  now 
TamaroAi  the  mission  of  Father  Pinet,  was  confided  to  their  care. 
A  grant  of  land  secured  the  permanency  of  their  mission,  which 

*  I  osiiDOt  eiLplftln  ft  passage  in  Harest's  letter,  where  he  says,  that  after 
the  death  of  Binneteau  and  Pinet,  he  was  alone  tOl  Mermet^s  arrival.  Bin- 
neteaa  died  hefore  1700,  as  his  name  is  not  on  the  catalogue  of  that  year. 
Pinet's  is  on  that  of  1700  and  1708,  so  that  he  must  have  died  in  l7tS  OV 
1704  at  the  earlieet^  and  yet  Mermet  is  on  the  list  of  1700  and  1708. 

t  Bauvolle,  in  Louis.  Hist.  Coll.  iii.  S27 ;  Ferlaud,  Notes. 
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was  long  fruitful  in  good.  The  first  (^  their  cleigymen  sent  to 
Cahokia,  as  the  post  was  more  generally  called,  was  Mr.  John 
Bergier,  a  man  of  true  merit  and  most  austere  life.  Being  unused 
to  Indian  customs,  and  ignorant  of  their  language,  he  was  soon  in 
difficulty.  The  medicine-men,  awed  by  Pinet,  now  seized  their 
q>portunity,  and  sought  to  obtain  the  upper  hand,  and  actually 
drew  off  some  recent  converts ;  1>ut  Bergier  was  soon  able  to  cope 
with  his  antagonists.  He  restored  peace  to  his  little  church,  and 
soon  saw  it  increase  in  numbers  and  fervor.  £Qb  health,  however, 
felled,  and  Father  Marest,  then  at  Kaskaskia,  which  had  aheady 
assumed  its  present  position,  hastened  to  his  relief  He  found 
Bergier  ill  indeed,  but  that  ze^ous  missionary  soon  rallied.  He 
uiged  Marest  to  return  to  his  poet ;  but  soon  after  the  departure 
of  the  Jesuit  Father,  he  again  relapsed,  and  finding  it  too  late  to 
recall  liim,  prepared  for  death,  and  pressing  his  crucifix  to  his  lips, 
expired.*  While  the  medicine-men  danced  in  triumph,  glorying 
in  his  death,  and  broke  the  cross  which  bo  had  planted,  Christian 
runners  hastened  to  Marest,  who  came  to  render  the  last  rites  to 
his  deceased  fellow-laborer.f 

By  this  time,  then,  we  see  two  regular  missions — one  at  Ta- 
maroa,  thus  deprived  of  its  second  pastor,  the  other  at  Kaskaskia, 
under  Father  Marest  Father  Mermet,  meanwhile,  was  at  a  new 
French  post  on  the  Ohio,  founded  by  Juchereau,  laboring  almost 
in  vain  among  a  party  of  Mascoutens  who  had  migrated  to  that 
river.  Peoria,  where  Gravier  received  his  death-wound,  had  been 
for  a  time  the  station  of  Marest,  but  was  now  vacant,  and  the  In- 
dians, in  punishment  for  their  cruelty  to  their  late  missionary,  were 

*  Marest,  in  Lett.  £dif.,  and  Kip^s  Job.  MisBiona,  214. 

t  John  Bergier,  priest  of  the  Seminary  of  the  Foreign  Missions,  is  sud  to 
have  arrived  in  1688.  He  reached  the  Illinois  country  after  the  f^pring  of 
1694,  and  in  all  probability  as  late  as  1704,  the  earliest  period  to  be  assigned 
tx>  Pinet^s  death.  His  own  decease  took  place,  according  to  Noiseux,  on  the 
16th  of  July,  1710,  in  his  58th  year.  It  is  mentioned  in  Marest^s  letter  of 
November,  1712.    Kip's  Jes.  Missions,  214. 
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cat  off  from  the  FVench  trade.  Marest  visited  them  again  in  1711, 
and  found  them  hnmbled  and  conscious  g[  their  fiiult  The  chie& 
ini|Jored  him  to  renew  his  mission,  promisiDg  to  destroy  the  power 
of  the  medicine-men,  and  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  missionarj. 
Erom  the  apparent  sincerity  of  their  repentance.  Father  Marest, 
then  on  his  way  from  Mackinaw,  promised  to  return  to  his  old 
port,  but  on  reaching  Kaskaskia,  found  the  French  and  Indiffis 
there  so  much  opposed  to  his  removal,  that  he  sent  Father  de 
Yille,  who  had  recently  joined  the  mission,  to  renew  the  fidth 
among  the  Peorias.  De  Ville  was  a  man  of  zeal  and  talent,  and 
possessed  of  the  art  (^  winning  Indians,  so  that  the  progress  <^  the 
mission  was  ra]Nd. 

Besides  these  Illinois  missions,  there  ^^dsted  a  mixed  one  on  St 
Joseph's  River,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.*  La  Salle,  on 
hit  way  to  the  Mississippi,  had  built  a  temporary  fort  on  that 
river,  not  fiur  from  the  portage  leading  to  the  Theakiki.  Here  his 
party  rested  for  a  time ;  but  no  Indians  seem  to  have  been  near, 
and  had  they  been,  the  Recollects  were  not  acquainted  with  their 
language.  Soon  after  his  time,  however,  a  band  of  Miamis  settled 
on  the  northern,  and  a  band  of  Pottawotamies  on  the  aouthem 
ihore,  near  the  fort  Father  Allouei  was  soon  placed  here,  but 
when,  precisely,  does  not  appear.  Father  John  K  Chardon,  who 
was  on  the  Ottawa  mission  as  early  as  1700,  was  stationed  here 
in  1711.  According  to  Marest,  he  was  a  misBionary  of  great  zeal 
and  rare  &cility  in  acquiring  Indian  languages.  This  mission  is 
the  first  among  the  Miamis  after  that  at  Mascoutens,  founded  by 
AUouez,  where  some  Miamis  were  found. 

Such  were  the  mission-posts  in  Illinois  and  on  its  borders  in 
1712.  St  Joseph's  for  the  Miamis  and  Pottawotamies,  under 
Chardon ;  Peoria,  under  de  Ville ;  and  Kaskaskia,  under  Marest 

*  It  was  pftitly  PottawoUmio.  At  thia  time  the  Miamis  ooDBiated  of 
tliree  villagea— one  on  the  8t.  Joseph's,  one  on  the  Maumee,  and  the  other 
on  the  Wabash.    Charlevoix,  v.  278. 
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and  Mermet,  who  had  jomed  him.  Tamaroa  was  ii6t  long  nnoo- 
oapied.  As  successor  to  Bergier,  came,  probahij  in  1712,  Dom- 
inic Maiy  Vaiiet,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  whose  subsequent 
career  was  a  scandal  to  the  Church.  For  nearly  six  yean  he  was 
a  zealous  and  laborious  missionary  among  the  Illinois^  but  <m  his 
return  to  Europe,  where  he  was  raised  to  the  episcopacy  as  Coad- 
jutor of  Babylon,  in  1718,  he  avowed  his  Jansenistical  doctrines, 
became  the  head  of  the  schismadc  church  of  Utrecht,  and  died 
interdicted,  deposed,  and  excommunicated  by  three  succeanTe 
popes.*  About  the  same  time  the  Rev.  Philip  BoucHer  is  said  to 
have  labored  in  lUinoia,  chiefly  at  Fort  St  Louis.f 

Of  the  other  missions,  till  1721,  nothing  is  recorded;  but  we 
may  here  ^ve  some  idea  of  their  position  and  success,  as  well  as 
(^  the  labora  of  the  devoted  miwionaries.  Not  even  at  this  epoch 
was  the  whole  Illinois  nation  converted.  Few,  indeed,  of  the  Peo- 
rias  had  bowed  to  the  cross,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  pagan  party 
at  Tamaroa  was  still  powerful.  Yet  the  Chnstians  were  no  in- 
considerable body,  forming  the  very  61ite  of  the  nation.  Before 
their  conversion,  cruel  and  licentious  to  the  most  frightful  degree, 
the  Illinois  had,  under  the  influence  of  religion,  softened  their  sav- 
age customs,  and  became  so  pure  in  morals,  that  the  French 
settlers  frequently  chose  wives  from  the  Indian  villages.     Th^se 

♦  He  was  at  Quebec  in  1717,  about  to  return  in  the  spring  with  another 
priest. — PoorU  ParU  Doc.  vii.  124.  He  died  in  1742.  See  de  la  Tonr,  Vie 
de  Mgr.  Laval,  101 ;  Feller,  Diction. ;  Kohrbacher,  Uistoire  Gen.  de  TEgliM, 
xxvii.  165. 

t  Noiseux  18  the  only  authority  for  this.  According  to  him,  this  deigy- 
man,  born  at  Quebec,  and  ordained  there  in  1689,  set  out  for  Illinois  in  1692, 
and  was  witli  Bergier  till  1G9G.  After  which  he  labored  in  Arkansas,  bat 
returning  to  Illinois,  died  at  his  miHsion  of  St.  Louis  in  1719.  Much  of  this 
ifl  at  variance  with  all  other  accounts,  but  as  it  may  lead  to  some  better  date, 
we  insert  it.  He  was,  according  to  M.  I' Abb^  Ferland,  son  of  Pierre  Bouoher, 
Governor  of  Three  Rivers,  and  author  of  a  work  on  Canada, 

Noiiicux  also  rankn  Mr.  (xcoirroy  Thierry  Erborie  among  these  mission- 
aries, and  Rtates  that  he  died  in  Illinois  in  1727.  As  to  the  credit  to  be 
given,  however,  to  this  work  of  Mr.  N.,  see  Martin,  Belationa  des  Jesuitea, 
Faillon,  Vie  de  M.  Bourgeoys,  i.  276. 
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inlenDaRiagies  aie  indeed  r^resented  as  so  frequent,  that  we  muei 
consider  the  present  French  £uniliee  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  as  to 
some  eztmt  r^)ff«eenting  the  Illinois  Indians,  whose  blood  flows  so 
freelj  in  their  veina.  The  labors  of  the  missionary  here,  as  among 
the  AbnaVis  of  Maine,  had  two  fields*-4he  villages  at  one  season, 
the  hunting  or  fishing  ground  at  others ;  being  thus  partly  fixed, 
and  partly  nomadic.  The  Illinois  had  two  great  bufBd o  hunt»— * 
the  short  but  severe  sunmier  hunt  on  the  parched  upland  plains, 
and  the  winter  one,  which  lasted  km  or  five  months.  All  the 
dans  went  on  these  hunts,  except  some  Kaskaskiaa,  who  preferied 
a  permanent  abode. «  The  missionary  had  to  follow  his  flock  of 
hunters,  and  undergo  incredible  fisitigne  in  visiting  the  scattered 
fautSb  Those  who  were  separated  from  the  missionary  assembled 
at  night  in  a  huge  cabin  for  pra3rerB,  and  recited  in  their  chanting 
way  the  rosary,  so  dear  to  all  Catholic  converts 

The  village  afforded  the  missionary  gpreater  consolation  by  the 
legularity  which  prevailed.  ^  Early  in  the  morning,"  says  Marest, 
''we  assemble  the  catechumens  in  the  church,  where  they  say 
prayers,  receive  an  instruction,  and  sing  some  hymns ;  then  the 
catechumens  retire,  and  mass  is  said  for  the  Christians,  who  sit 
as  in  all  Indian  churches,  the  two  sexes  on  different  sides;  then 
follow  morning  prayers  and  an  instructioji,  after  which  they  die* 
peane  to  their  several  avocations."  The  missionary's  day  was  then 
taken  up  by  visits  to  the  sick,  in  which  he  was  often  obliged  to 
become  physician  to  body  as  well  as  soul,  comforting,  o(»]aoling, 
instructing  all.  The  afternoon  was  set  apart  for  those  regular 
catechetical  instructions  by  which  the  truths  of  religion  were  in- 
culcated,-in  old  and  young,  till  they  became  a  part  of  their 
thoughts,  a  tradition  of  Ihe  tribe,  for  thus  alone  can  any  nation 
become  Christian.  The  chapel  at  sunset  was  filled  again  by  the 
village,  assembled  for  evening  prayer,  and  in  responsive  chant 
they  closed  the  day  as  piously  as  it  began.  This  was  the  ordinary 
day.    Sundays  and  holidays  witnessed  still  greater  devotion,  and 
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Mch  Saturday  the  oonfenioiiai  was  thronged  by  fervent  penitentai 
fur  moat  of  the  Illinoia  CatholioB  leceiyed  every  fbrtmght* 

In  1721,  Father  Charlevoiz  viated  theae  miaaiona.  Aa  we  have 
aheady  atated,  he  fotmd  the  Mianua  and  Pottawotamiea  of  St 
Joseph's  almost  all  Christiana,  bat,  from  the  long  abaenoe  of  a  nua- 
sionary,  fidlen  into  great  disorders,  so  that  it  wookl  require  grest 
^orts  to  revive  fnety  amon|^  them. 

Peoria,  which  rewarded  Qraviei's  labon  with  death,  and  had, 
on  its  repentance,  been  aaiigned  to  Father  Looia  de  Ville,  was 
again  without  a  missionary,  and  almost  entirely  pagan.  Yet  it 
presented  hopes.  The  great  chief  wore  on  lua  breast  «  cross  and 
a  figure  of  the  Blessed  Vii^gin.  He  had  found  the  latter,  and  wore 
it  with  confidence  when  told  that  it  represented  the  Virgin  Mother 
of  God ;  that  the  in£Euit  in  her  anna  was  the  Bedeemer  of  man- 
kind ;  that  she  was  the  help  of  Christians  invoked  by  them  in  the 
hour  of  danger.  Believing  this,  one  day,  when  a  lurking  Fox  In- 
dian aimed  at  him,  he  invoked  Mary,  for  his  own  gun  was  un- 
loaded. The  Fox  five  times  missed  fire,  and  as  the  Peoria  had 
now  his  gun  to  his  shoulder,  the  other  surrendered,  and  the  votary 
of  Mary  led  him  in  triumph  to  the  village.  At  the  time  of  Char- 
levoix's visit,  the  chiefs  little  daughter  was  dying,  and  he  brought 
her  to  the  missionary  to  be  baptized.f 

The  chief  missions  were  now  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
The  Cahokias  and  Tamaroas  under  the  priests  of  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sions ;  the  Kaskaskias,  Christian  Peorias,  and  the  Metchigameas,  a 
tribe  whom  Marquette  found  near  the  Arkansas,  still  under  the 
Jesuits.  None  of  the  missionaries  named  by  Marest  remained. 
That  illustrious  Father,  whose  name  is  so  intimately  associated 
with  the  Illinois  mission,  had  been  apparently  recalled,  for  his 
death  is  said  to  have  occurred  some  ywirs  later.J 


♦  Marost,  in  Lett  Edif. ;  Kip.  f  Choiiovoix,  vl.  1«. 

X  NoiBeax.    Besides  his  missions  in  Illinois,  F.  Qabriel  Marest  wu  em- 
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Onholdft  WM  on  a  little  river  about  a  mile  from  the  MisBiaBippi, 
which  was  gradually  retiring  on  that  side.  Composed  of  two 
tribes,  it  formed  a  large  town.  The  two  miasionarieB  had  both,  in 
other  dajBy  been  pupils  of  Father  Charlevoix  at  Quebec  At  the 
time  of  his  visit,  the  elder,  Dominio  Thaumur  de  la  Souroe,  who 
had  been  stationed  there  at  least  two  years,*  was  absent ;  the  other, 
Le  Mercier,  a  man  feeble  in  health,  severe  to  himself  but  full  of 
charity  to  others,  and  inspiring  all  with  a  love  of  virtue,  now 
struggling  with  a  mission  which  seemed  above  his  strength,  but 
which  he  attended  for  many  yearB.f 

The  Kastaakia  mission  had  just  been  divided  into  two :  one, 
stated  to  have  been  the  more  numerous,  was  about  half  a  league 
above  old  Fort  Chartres,  within  gunshot  of  the  river.  It  was 
under  the  direction  of  Father  Joseph  Ignatius  le  Boulange^  a  man 
of  great  missionaiy  tact  and  wonder^  skill  in  languages.  His 
Illinois  Cateclusm,  and  InstructioBs  in  the  same  dialect  for  hearing 
mass  and  approaching  the  sacraments,  were  considered  by  other 
m]Bsi(»aries  as  masterpieces.  To  enable  the  latter  to  avail  them- 
selves  of  his  labors,  he  added  a  literal  French  translation.  In 
1721,  he  was  assisted  by  Father  de  Kereben.];  The  Jesuit  Father 
de  Beaubois  was  parish  priest  at  the  French  village  below  the  fort, 
and  the  second  Easkaskia  village,  six  miles  inland,  was  directed  by 
Father  John  Charles  Guymonneau,  apparently  at  the  time  Supe- 
rior of  the  mi8sion.§ 

Almost  all  the  Illinois  were  now  Christians,  and  greatly  attached 
to  the  French.  They  cultivated  the  ground  in  their  own  way, 
and  had  become,  under  the  influence  of  religion,  very  industrious, 
raising  poultry  and  live  stock  to  sell  to  the  French.    The  women 


ployed  in  Hudeon^s  Bay,  and  there  taken  prisoner  hy  the  English.    Ho 
wrote  two  letters  in  the  Lettres  £difiantes. 

*  SpaldingV  Life  of  Binhop  Flugct,  126.  t  He  is  named  in  178S. 

t  Le  Petit,  in  Lettres  Edifiantes ;  Kip. 

{  Spalding^s  Life  of  Flagct,  126,  makes  him  Superior  in  1719. 
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I  adrait»  wMviag  of  boffidoJiair  a  fine  ii^iM^ 
djed  of  TiiioiH  oolong  and  worioed  into  diwni  lor  thoBawlii^ 
maiwiikotiiriiig  ft  finB  tliMid  with  groat  itigsointyJ^ 

IntheMowiDg  yonr  th*  HfinoiB  of  iho  Book  and  FfpntMnft 
haraiwecl  bj  oontmnal  attadks  from  the  Foani^i«aoh«d  to 
donihaoldTiDagiBi^t  andjoin  theirooiiiUiTiBaaoal 
nik  waa  providflofaal  lor  tbenn;  lor  they  had  kig  beam  too  ftr 
wmoved  from  the  mhrionariea  to  profit  by  thoir  iaaliiiotioiML    Oa 
tho  baiiki  of  the  IfimUppi  they  aU  booama  Ghrirta^ 
ohief  who  had  already  sach  oonfidenoe  in  Maiy^ 

Lomnaiw  waa  now  iiBiiig  m  importanoi^  and  o^ 
aa  ft  oeknyy  Dfinoia  beoame  aabjeot  to  ila  gofqumaMt  Ihs 
Jaamta,  after  friHng  at  fint^  were  at  hnt  eataUUbed  at  the  moiA 
of  the  Ifiannippi,  and  their  Soperior  at  New  Qrieaw  had  tibe 
nipermtendence  of  the  Illmoie  miflnon.  MnrionarieB  ht  the  Bfi- 
nob  country  now  came  by  way  of  the  MiflriflBippL  Thns^  in  1725, 
we  find  Fathen  de  Beanbois  and  de  Y ille  aaoending  the  irmr^  fol- 
lowed in  1727  by  Fathers  Domaa,  Tartarin,  and  Dootnlean.  At 
the  same  time  Father  le  Boulanger  waa^atill  Superior  of  the  Illi- 
nois m]a8ion,§  and  Father  C.  M.  Meeaiger  directed  the  Ifiami  mi»- 
eion  of  St  Joeeph.| 

The  Illinoie  Christians  frequently  descended  to  New  Orieam^ 
and  le  Petit  describes  the  edifying  conduct  of  a  party,  led  by  their 
excellent  chieftain,  Chicago.  "They  channed  us,"  aays  he,  "by 
their  fiety  and  edifying  life.  Eroiy  evening  they  recited  the 
beads  in  alternate  choirs,  and  every  morning  heard  my  masi^ 
dianting  at  it,  especially  on  Sundays  and  hdidays,  prayen  and 
hynms  suited  to  the  day.  They  are  well  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Old  and  New  Testament    Their  manner  of  heaiii^ 

♦  Charlevoix,  vi.  140. 

t  Th«y  were  near  Bnflalo  Book,  La  Sails  Co.  HL;  Bajnold's  m.  SO. 

t  Charievoiz,  iv.  884.  |  Ls  PMit  in  Litt.  XOt 

I  Bflgiatar  of  St  Joaeph**,  1714. 
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turn  mod  approMhitig  the  sacrametitB  ib  ezoeUent  The  musioii- 
aries  do  not  suffer  them  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  any  of  the 
myBteries  of  leKgion  or  of  their  duties,  but  ground  them  in  what 
is  ftuDMlaihiiental  and  essential,  which  they  incnlcate  in  a  manner 
equally  somid  and  instmcdve.'' 

CSnoago  had  been  in  France,  and  had  learned  the  advantages 
of  oiTiliaed  lifi».  Mamantonensa,  another  chie(  was  not  inferior  to 
him.  Seeing  the  Urralines  with  their  pupils,  he  exclaimed  to  one : 
*  I  see  yoa  are  not  nuns  without  an  object  You  are  like  our 
Fathers,  the  Black-^wns,  yon  labor  fer  others.  Ah !  if  we  had 
tiliiee  or  four  of  you,  our  wives  and  daughtere  would  have  meie 
sense,  and  be  better  Christians.''  '^  Well,"  said  the  Mother  Snp^ 
rior,  '^choose  any  that  you  like.''  " It  is  not  for  me  to  choose," 
replied  the  ti^y  Christian  chief;  '^it  is  for  you,  who  know  them; 
for  the  ehdce  should  M  on  those  who  are  most  attached  to  God, 
indwho  love  him  most"* 

ffitherto  we  have  cited  the  missionaries  themselves,  or  members 
of  the  ttme  misrionary  bodies.  Their  judgment  was  not  peculiar 
to  ihemririves.  While  the  Illinois  mission,  mider  the  wise  guid- 
ance  of  le  Boulanger,  was  rapidly  gaining  in  numbers,  an  <^cer 
of  the  French  marine  in  Louisiana  writes:  " Nothing  is  more  ed»- 
lying  for  religion  than  the  conduct  and  unwearied  seal  with  which 
Uie  Jesuits  labw  for  the  conversion  of  these  tribes.  Thefe  are  now 
nfinoas,  Apalache,  even  Choctaw  Christians.  Picture  to  yourself 
a  Jesuit  missionaiy  as  a  hero.  Four  hundred  leagues  away  in  the 
depths  of  the  forests,  without  comforts  or  supplies,  often  with  no 
lesouroe  but  the  liberality  of  men  who  know  not  Qod,  obliged  to 
live  like  them,  to  pass  whole  yean  with  no  tidings  of  their  coun- 
tiy,  with  men  human  only  in  figure,  without  relief  or  society  in 
the  hour  of  sickness,  constantly  exposed  to  perish  alone,  <Hr  M  by 
the  hand  of  violence.    Tet  this  is  the  daily  life  of  these  FaUiers 

•  Le  Petit,  in  Lettres  TMidsntts. 
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im  LounuDft  and  OnuMla^  wliflie  mnqr  lum  ihad  tlHir  Uood  fsr 

thefidth."* 

Lonisiaiia  wm  ioqii  to  see  her  iniwioniriet  traad  the  paUi  cf 
thoaeofCttuuk.  Belbro  the  deK»t  of  Ghio^po^  lAksh  «•  hwra 
mentbiied  (for  he  and  his  pious  fbUoiran  wen  ft  warfMrtj), 
Fathen  F^amm  and  Sonel  had  hen  kiUed  by  the  IndiaDS  in  the 
iiaiBgcriheNatohe&  An  Dliiiok  miHoiiaiy,  Father  Doatraleai^ 
was  welkdgfa  involted  in  the  maswcire.  Bb  had  aefc  ool  on  the 
ifait  day  of  the  year  1780,  and  deeming  it  imposnble  to  leaeh 
Firiiher  Sooel^  ohapel  in  time  to  say  mani  landed  at  the  month  cf 
the  Taaoo  to  oftr  up  the  hol^  saorifiee.  A  rasdo  altar  wm  soon 
nisedy  and  the  missionaiy  began  to  Test,  while  his  bnatmea  ki- 
teffed  along  the  shofe,  firii^  at  the  wildrlowL  Some  IndiaBs  cams 
up,  and  to  their  hail,  responded,  *  Taaoos,  fiiends  of  ^  French  f 
so,  without  delay,  all  knelt  down,  French  and  Indian,  alike  before 
the  altar.  Just  as  the  priest  was  about  to  b^n  the  glorious  chant 
of  the  angels  at  Bethlehem,  the  Indians,  who  knelt  behind,  fired, 
killing  one  of  the  boatmen,  and  wounding  the  miaaionaiy  in  the 
arm.  His  companions  fled  to  their  boat,  but  Doutreleau  knelt  to 
receive  his  death-blow.  When,  however,  they  had  twice  fired, 
and  twice  missed  him,  he  sprang  to  his  foet,  and  enveloinng  the 
sacred  vessels  in  the  altar-cloth,  fied,  vested  as  he  was,  to  the 
shore.  The  boat  had  put  ofi^  but  the  missionaiy,  though  wounded 
again,  reached  it,  and  seizing  the  rudder,  urged  his  comrades  to 
ply  their  oars  vigorously.  The  hope  ci  escape  was  almost  too 
slight  to  nerve  an  arm  with  vigor,  for  two  were  wounded,  all  un- 
armed, and  almost  destitute  of  provisions,  for  they  had  nothing 
but  one  bit  of  pork.  Death  from  exhaustion  or  fiimine  seemed 
their  only  prospect,  could  they  even  distance  the  enemy ;  but  their 
trust  was  in  God.  For  an  hour  the  Yazooe  pressed  on  in  hot  pu^ 
suit,  pouring  in  volley  after  volley  on  the  unarmed  French,  till  at 



*  Relation  de  1*  Louisiane :  AniBtordam. 
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hrt  the  latter,  by  adroitly  showing  an  old  rusty  musket^  when  the 
pnnaers  came  too  near,  distanced  them,  and  the  Yazoos  returned 
to  boast  of  having  killed  them  all  After  many  other  dangers  on 
the  river.  Father  Doutreleau  and  his  companions  at  last  reached 
iha  FVendi  camp  at  Tonicas. 

More  terrible  was  the  trial  of  another  Illinois  missionary,  Father 
Senat  As  the  Natohes  war  proceeded,  the  French  resolved  to 
attack  the  Chickasaws  from  Louisiana  and  from  Illinois.  The  latter 
expedition  was  led  by  Dartaguettes  and  Vincennes.  Senat  accom- 
panied it  as  chaplain.  Success  attended  the  first  eSartA  of  the 
French  and  Illincns ;  but  at  a  third  fort,  meeting  a  determined  re- 
Bstanoe,  the  Illinois  gave  way,  and  the  Ftench  were  surrounded. 
A  few  cut  their  way  through ;  the  rest  fell  into  the  hands  ci  the 
Chickasaws.  Bienville,  who  led  the  expedition  from  Louisiana, 
rtill  pressed  them  on  the  south,  and  the  prisoners  were  spared  for  a 
tiBie.  Among  them  was  the  ^  generous  Senat,  who  might  have  fled ; 
but  regardless  of  danger,  mindful  only  of  duty,  had  remained  on 
the  field  of  battle  to  receive  the  last  sigh  of  the  wounded."  WhMe 
their  fete  was  undecided  they  received  no  ill  treatment ;  but  when 
Bienville  retired,  the  prisoners  were  l»t>ught  out,  tied  by  fours  to 
stakes,  and  put  to  death  with  all  the  refinement  ci  Indian  cruelty. 
One  alone  was  spared  to  record  the  story,  but  he  has  left  no  nar- 
r|tive  of  their  last  scene.  We  only  know  that  to  the  last  the  de- 
voted Jesuit  exh<»led  his  companions  to  suffer  with  patience  and 
eourage — ^to  honor  their  religion  and  country.* 

The  Illinois  mission  was  now  to  decline ;  the  mismanagement  of 
Louisiana  affected  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi  The  fort 
in  Illin<ns,  garrisoned  by  dissolute  soldiers,  where  liquor  was  freely 
sold  to  the  Indians,  added  to  unsuccessful  wars,  thinned  down  the 
tribe,  so  that  in  1750  there  were  but  two  Indian  missions,  both  con- 


*  Dnmont,  iL  229 ;  (^harievoiz,  !v.  898.     The  place  of  their  death  is  said 
to  be  in  the  present  eoimty  of  Pontotoc,  Mias.    Beynold'a  Ulin-^ia,  40i 
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dBBled  I7  Aidi  lUim:  OM  oontabiiiv 
EmlMr FnndB  Xa?ier da GaifiDne and  Falbflr  Loni ^mi;!^ 
noentl J  anifod,  and  MtaaD^r  Btadjiiv  the  hngui^;  tkafldio^ 
ilOl  imaBflr,  udw  ArtiMr  Sebotiaa  Look  Mmdb^  F^olMdh^  M 
YiiiOQiiiiM.*  ThepriertioftheSeiiiiiiHjcrKon^lfiNiOBslMl 
no  loogw  anjr  ehaige  oviar  the  lUiiioi^biifc  ooathiaBd  at  OAoina 
w]MMliMfcrthen«noh.  A  tiikd  Iffiiim  Taii«o  ooniMad  At 
llaliol^  now  ao  lednoad  that  ft  oooU  not  lain  1^^ 
iayman.         «^ 

13ie  Miami  ttinon  had  not  baenniadesiiljea^  St 

J<^ph'a  itOl  floiiridiod  undar  the  oan  of  Artte 
moriBie;^  and  among  the  W«a%  near  iho  imMut  torn  of  Iji%Bl^ 
we  then  flad  Father  PSem  d«  Jaimigr,  vfao  had  been  at  SL  Jon^ 
in  17464 

Twelve  yean  later  Chcdaenl  drove  the  FVench  Jeanita  from  thor 
ooileges,  and  sanrendered  the  poaMssioiis  of  fVance  in  Noctii 
America  to  England  and  Spain.  The  oentre  of  the  miflBioB  at  New 
Orleans  was  suppressed  io  1762,  and  all  further  reinforoement  was 
cut  off  from  the  Ulinois  mission.  Part  of  the  Jesuit  pn^f^eity  in 
niinois  had  been  sold  by  the  French  goyemment,§  and  the  meam 
of  the  misBionaries  thus  reduced. 

The  Fathers  generally  remained  as  secular  priests  in  their  fonner 
missions,  under  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  ol  Quebec,  till  one  by  one 
they  died  aS,  Gagnon,  Vivier,  Meurin,  and  others  ended  their  Utsb 
where  they  had  labored.  Father  Peter  Potior,  the  last  Jesuit  in  tbe 
West,  was  at  St  Joseph's  in  1761,  and  frequently  yisi'ted  the  Illi- 
nois coundy  down  to  his  death  in*l781  at  Detroit 

The  great  political  changes  by  which  the  flags  of  France,  Ek)g> 


*  Menrin  wu  at  Vlnoennes  firom  1749  to  1758 ;  Vlvi«r,  from  1758  to  1756; 
and  Jaliaa  Duvenuiy,  the  last  Jesuit,  from  1756  to  October,  1768.  Begisttr 
cited  by  Spalding,  Life  of  Flaget,  41.  Tbe  body  of  Father  Meoiin  wait 
tbw  yean  since  transfened  to  8t  Lonis. 

t  Reg.  St  Joseph's.  |  Spalding,  41.       S  Bsgnold's  Dlinds,  p.  6a 
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land,  and  the  United  States,  in  quick  sucoesrion,  floated  over  the 
Illinois  country,  with  the  Miami  war,  which  ensued  the  American 
occupation,  had  prevented  any  new  organization  of  the  missions. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Oibault,  who  was  there  during  the  brief  English  rule, 
and  down  nearly  to  the  close  of  the  century,  niinistered  for  many 
yean  to  both  French  and  Indians :  flaget,  afterw^;rds  Bishop  of 
Bardstown  and  Louisville,  was  for  a  time  at  Vincennes,  followed  by 
Rivet,  a  priest  driven  from  France  by  the  Revolution — a  man  of 
learning  and  ability.  During  his  ministry  at  V ineennes,  from  1 795 
to  1804,  Rivet  devote^  himself  especially  to  the  Indian  tribes  in  that 
territory.  In  his  Registers  he  styles  himself  "  Missionary  to  liie 
Indians,  temporarily  officiating  in  the  parish  of  St.  Francis  Xavier." 
€k>d  rewarded  his  zeal  with  abundant  fruits ;  his  Registers  show 
baptisms  and  marriages  of  many  Indians  of  different  tribes — ^Pot- 
tawotamies,  Weas,  Piankeshaws,  Miamis,  Easkaskias,  and  even 
8k>iiz  and  Cherokeee. 

Some  of  his  Indian  converts  were  most  exemplary,  and  he  mene- 
tionB  eq)ecially  a  chief  named  Louis,  commonly  called  "  Le  vieux 
priant" — the  old  Christian — who  died  on  White  River  during  a 
winter  encampment,  shdrtly  after  having  approached  the  sacra* 
ments  at  Vincennes.* 

In  subsequent  years  the  few  remaining  Indians  came  incidentally 
under  the  care  of  other  clergymen :  Bishop  Rosati  baptized  the 
brother  of  the  great  chief;  Bishop  Blanc,  when  at  Vincennes,  fre- 
quently ministered  among  them.  Some  of  them  had  entirely 
adopted  the  European  dress  and  customs,  and  acquired  ease  and 
competence,  such  as  John  B.  Richardville  or  Piskewah,  son  of  the 
chieftainess,  who  led  the  Miamis  at  Harmar's  defeatf  Many  of  the 
others,  however,  had  relapsed  into  paganism — ^retaining,  never- 


•  Spalding's  Flaget,  117. 

t  Ann.  Prop.  iL  40,  i.  844 ;  Schoolonft    Ha  died  Angost  18, 1841,  bniM 
at  St  lUry'a,  near  Fort  Wayne. 
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theleea,  an  attachment  to  the  Gatholio  lelig^n,  and  a  denre  of 
baptism.* 

The  Miami  and  lUinoia  dans  were,  however,  soon  after  carried 
west  of  the  Miasiasippi,  and  thus  fell  within  the  district  of  the 
Jesuit  Fathers,  whose  labon  we  shall  hereafter  treat  in  detail 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  Illinois  miBsion,  <me  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  our  annak ;  and  though  the  tribes  were  generally  docile, 
its  early  missionaries  number  many  who  may  some  day  be  enrolled 
in  our  national  martyrology.  Marquette,  its  founder,  and  Binnetean, 
died  in  the  wilderness ;  Ribourde,  Membr6,f  Oravier,  Rale,  and 
Senat,  by  the  hand  of  violence,  and  Doutrekau  narrowly  escaped 
a  similar  fiite. 

Of  the  result  of  the  mission  we  are  not  to  judge  by  the  small 
bands  that  repiain,  sole  survivors  of  the  wars  and  diseases  which 
have  almost  extinguished  the  clans.  More  than  in  any  other  part 
the  settlers  intermarried  with  the  Indians,  and  there  are  few  <^  the 
Etench  families  in  Illinois  and  Ikfissouri  that  cannot  boast  their 
descent  from  the  noble  tribe  which  has  given  its  name  to  the 
former  State. 


•  Ann.  Prop.  x.  188. 

t  As  we  have  freqaently  mentioned  the  gentle  Membr^,  we  may  here  give 
■omo  details  as  to  his  life  and  death.  Zenobios  Membr6  was  bom  at  Ba- 
paame,  in  Artois,  in  1645  {Parit  Doe.,  Boiton^  iii.  88),  and  was  a  ooosin 
of  Father  Le  Clorcq,  the  aathor.  {Hennepin^)  Ue  was  the  first  novice  in  the 
new  province  of  St  Anthony,  and  came  to  Canada  in  1675.  Three  years  after 
he  aooompanled  La  Salle  west,  and  in  1682  retomed  to  France,  where  he 
became  Warden  at  Bapaame.  When  La  Salle  sailed  to  Louisiana  ho  accom- 
panied him,  and  on  his  being  wrecked  was  left  in  Texas,  at  a  fort  near 
Galveston  Bay,  with  Father  Mazimns  Le  Clercq  and  the  Snipitian  Chefdevill& 
Here  Membr^  projected  a  mission  among  the  Oiendly  Cenis,  or  Assinais; 
but  the  fort  was  attacked,  and  all  its  inmates  killed  by  the  Qnoaqnis,  in  1687 
or  1688.  See  Le  Gercq,  Joutel,  Ensayo  Crpnologioo,  dted  in  the  DisooveTy 
and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi.  Father  Membr^  waa  universally  es- 
teemed for  his  mildness  and  virtues ;  and  his  Journal,  pabUshed  in  the  work 
of  Le  deroq,  gives  a  meet  CAVorablo  idea  of  his  worth. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

TBS   L0T7ISIANA   MISSIONS. 

Vither  MiiqiMtte  Tkits  tribes  on  the  Lower  MiaBiosIppl— Hennepin,  the  Sloox— Mem- 
tr6,  the  ArtinMB  Jeenlts  enoeeed  him— The  Semtnaiy  at  Qaebeo  and  Its  pixjecte^ 
XoDtlgiif-dieeeBde  ••  YloHr-OenerBl— Hie  plans— Mtielons  of  the  Canadian  dergj— 
The  Taenxas  and  Tonieas--8t  Gdme  at  l^atchez— The  Jesnits— De  Limoge  at  the 
Oomae— Mr.  Foneanlt  among  the  Yaxooe — His  death— Close  of  the  Jesoit  mission — 
Dwlen  and  the  Tbnicas— Death  of  Bt  C6me— Davion  flnaUy  retiree— Father  Char- 
leToix— New  Jeeoit  mission— Dn  Poiason  in  Arkansas— Sonel  on  the  Yazoo— Their 
death  in  the  Natehei  war— Yazoos  attack  F,  Dontreleao— Father  de  Onienne  and  the 
AlilNunoiia— Father  le  Petit  and  Bandoin  among  the  Choetawa— Snppreaaion  of  the 
Jesnlti^  and  okwe  of  the  mission. 

Thb  disoovery  of  the  .existence  of  a  great  river  in  the  West  had 
inflamed  the  zeal  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  on  the  upper  lakes. 
^In  this  western  worid  they  had  ever  been  the  pioneers  of  civil!- 
ntion  and  the  &ith ;  scarce  a  river  was  entered,  scarce  a  cape ' 
was  turned,  but  a  Jesuit  led  the  way.''  A  new  world  nofw 
qpened  to  their  ambition  of  love :  khej  resolved  to  explore  it 
Accident  after  accident  arrested  their  progress.  Marquette  resolved 
to  open  the  way :  he  made  his  preparations  at  Lapointe,  in  1660,  to 
Yisit "  this  river  and  the  nations  that  dwell  upon  it,  in  order  to  open 
the  passage  to  so  many  of  our  Fathers  who  have  so  long  awaited 
this  happiness."  But  again  accident  prevented  their  further  pro- 
gress. The  French  government  at  last  resolved  to  undertake  the 
exploration,  and  sent  Louis  Jolliet,  a  native  of  Quebec,  to  explore 
the  river.  Marquette,  to  his  great  joy,  was  deputed  by  his  Su- 
periors to  accompany  him,  and  thus  was  at  last  enabled  to  realize 
his  ardent  desire  of  extending  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  making 
his  name  knoY^i  and  adored  by  all  the  nations  of  that  vast  country. 
Thus  they  set  out — ^the  one  the  envoy  of  tlie  French  government,  to 
explore,  the  other  the  envoy  of  the  Almighty,  to  illuminate  the 
ralley  with  the  light  of  the  gospel. 

They  embarked  at  Mackinaw  on  the  1  Yth  of  May,  1673 ;  and, 
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aBoending  Fox  River,  entered  the  Wiflconsin  and  floated  down  to 
the  lordly  Mississippi,  which  the  pious  Marquette,  *^  with  a  joy," 
sajB  he,  **  which  I  cannot  express,"  named  the  River  of  the  Con- 
ception. On  the  25th  of  June  he  reached  the  Peoriaa  and  Mcnn* 
gwenaa,  Dlinois  clans. 

Passing  the  Missouri  and  Ohio,  he  found  a  party  of  Indians  on 
the  shore  resembling  both  Hurons  and  Iroquois^  whom  he  addresfr- 
ed  in  the  Huron  language,  and  being  understood,  was  invited  to 
their  cabins.  Who  they  were,  the  missionary  gives  us  no  sur- 
mise; they  were  evidently  unacquainted  with  the  French,  but 
traded  with  some  Europeans  at  the  east^  and,  as  it  would*  seem, 
with  Catholics.  To  these  Marquette  announced  the  go^>el,  and 
leaving  medals  to  show  the  visit  of  a  Black-gown,  proceeded.* 

About  33^  north  he  came  to  the  Metchigameas,  who  pr^Mued 
to  attack  them.  In  vain  Marquette  showed  the  calumet ;  death 
seemed  inevitable,  and  the  little  party,  commending  themselves  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Immaculate,  prepared  to  die  by  the  shower  of 
arrows  which  threatened  them.  But  the  aged  chiefe  stopped  the 
turmoil,  and  they  were  saved.  Now  hospitably  received,  Mar- 
quette, by  an  interpreter,  endeavored  to  give  them  some  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  the  way  of  salvation.  Imi>crfect,  indeed,  it  was, 
but  as  he  remarks,  **  it  is  a  seed  cast  in  the  earth  which  will  bear 
its  fiwt  in  season,*^  and  in  season  the  Metchigameas  joined  the  Il- 
linois mission  which  Marquette  founded,  and  were  absorbed  in 
that  tribcf 

Ho  next  reached  the  Arkansas,  on  the  eastern  shore,  and  by 
that  good  people  was  received  with  all  favor.  Finding  one  well 
acquainted  with  the  Illinois  tongue,  he  delivered  the  presents  of 
the  faith,  explaining  each  in  Indian  style.  They  showed  great 
admiration  for  his  doctrines  and  the  tniths  which  he  announced, 
and  entreated  him  to  take  up  his  stay  among  them.]; 

•  Xwquette,  in  Sboa's  DiBcovery,  Ac  48.  f  Idf  46.  %  Id. «. 
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^  Here  the  xmarionary  and  his  companion  ended  their  exploration, 
and  returned  by  way  of  the  Illinois  River,  visiting  the  Peorias  and 
Kaakaskias  aa  we  have  already  seen.* 

The  Cross  was  thus  planted  again  in  the  valley  of  the  Ifiasis- 
nppi.  Marquette  frcHn  the  north  reared  it  at  the  month  of  the 
Aikansaa,  whose  head-waters  had  been  reached  by  Father  PadiUa, 
and  whose  watere  meet  the  Mississippi  not  fax  from  the  spot  where 
a  ^Mmish  priest  had  knelt  to  hear  the  dying  confession  of  De  Soto. 

The  Jesuits  were  unable  then  to  evangelize  this  mighty  field. 
In  1680  the  adventurous  La  Salle  was  in  niinoia,  but  accident 
having  compelled  him  to  return  to  Canada,  he  sent  the  Recollect 
Father  Hennepin  to  explore  the  Illinois  River  to  its  mouth.  The 
missionary  set  out  with  two  companions  in  March,  reached  the 
Mississippi,  and  for  a  month  sailed  on  till  he  was  taken  by  a  Sioux 
party,  and  carried  to  a  village  near  St  Anthony's  FaUs.  Here  he 
was  detained  till  July,  when  he  was  delivered  by  Duluth,  who 
had  the  previous  year  explored  the  Sioux  country.f  During  his 
eaptivity  Hennepin  seems  to  have  made  no  attempt  to  announce 
the  gospeHj  and  merely,  after  some  hesitation,  baptized  a  dying 
infimt]; 

La  Salle  returned  to  Illinois  in  1082,  and  descended  the  Miasia- 
sippi  accompanied  by  the  Recollect  Father  Zenobius  Membr^,  a 
man  of  great  zeal  and  mildness.  On  reaching  the  Arkansas  in 
Maroh,  Membr6,  delighted  with  the  manners  of  the  people,  planted 
a  cross,  and  attempted,  chiefly  by  signs,  to  give  them  some  idea  of 
Christianity  and  the  true  Qod.§ 

They  now  entered  on  a  new  region,  passing  beyond  the  limit 

leached  by  Marquette.    The  next  tribes,  the  Taenzas,  were  reach- 

*ied  on  the  2  2d  of  the  same  month.    Their  eight  populous  villages 

and  half-civilized  natives  seemed  a  most  promisiDg  field  for  the 

•  See  lUinoiB  MiBsion.  f  Paris  Doo.  yL  269. 

X  Hennepin,  in  Shea's  Discovery,  where  his  charsoter  is  disoosis^ 

S  llembrt,  in  Shea's  Diso.  170. 
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goepel ;  and  the  pious  Recollect  here  too  endeaTorod  to  give  the 
poor  benighted  natives  some  notion  of  <a  purer  fiuth,  and  raise 
their  minds  from  the  sun  and  fire  to  ^  Him  that  made  them,  more 
beautiful  and  mightier  than  they."* 

Visiting  the  Natchez  and  Tangibaos  they  now  proceeded  to  Ihe 
sea,  and  then  returned.  Thus,  by  Jesuit  and  by  Recollect^  Christ 
was  at  last  announced  along  the  mighty  river,  from  the  Falls  of 
St  Anthony  of  Padua  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  naught  remained 
but  to  find  apostolic  men  to  complete,  by  years  of  patient  toil,  the 
outline  made  by  the  missionary  eiplorers. 

The  unhappy  La  Salle,  whose  life  was  ever  checkered  by  mis- 
fortune, endeavored  in  1685  to  reach  the  Mississippi  by  sea,  hoping 
to  colonize  the  West,  but  he  failed,  and  after  knding  in  Texas  pei^ 
ished  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  Mississippi.  Of  his  Texan  colony 
we  have  spoken  elsewhere.f  It  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Indians; 
but  of  tlie  party  with  him  at  his  death  several,  among  others  the 
Recollect  Anastasius  Douay  and  the  Sulpitian  Cavelier,  reached 
Illinois,  but  performed  no  missionary  duty  among  the  Mississippi 
tribes.  Douay  returned  in  tlie  fleet  with  which  the  gallant  Cana- 
dian, Iberville,  at  hist  reached  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  in  1699, 
and  a«*cended  the  river  for  some  distance,  but  did  not  remain.]; 

A  Canadian  had  first  reached  the  mouth,  and  was  to  be  the 
father  of  the  new  colony.  Canadians  were  to  be  the  pioneers  of 
the  faith.  The  Bishop  of  Quebec  and  his  clergy  resolved  to  en- 
ter the  great  field  opened  by  Marquette.  Tonty,  the  faithful  heu- 
tenant  of  La  Salle,  bad  obtained  of  him  a  grant  of  a  considerable 
tract  on  the  Arkansas  River.  Here  he  built  a  house  and  fort  in 
1683,  and  hemg  a  man  of  genuine  and  sincere  piety,  had  sought 
to  obtain  missionaries  for  tlie  new  |>ost.  Unbiassed  by  the  preju- 
dices of  La  Salle,  he  applied  to  the  Jesuits,  the  more  readilv,  per- 
ha|w,  as  Coutua>,  whom  he  sent  to  begin  the  post,  had  been  a  donno 

*  Membra,  id.  p.  178.  f  Soe  note,  p.  484.  t  La  Hupe^s  JonmaL 
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of  those  miflsionariea,  and  had  shared  with  Jognes  the  trials  and  tor- 
ments of  Indian  captivity.  By  a  deed  dated  November  26,  1689, 
he  gave  to  Father  Dablon,  then  Superior  of  the  Canada  mission,  a 
strip  on  the  Arkansas  River,  a  little  east  of  his  fort,  of  about  eight 
acres,  ibr  a  chapel  and  mission-house,  besides  an  immense  tract  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  near  the.  Indian  village,  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  missionaiy.  This  mission  was  to  begin  in  November, 
1690,  and  the  missionary  was,  among  other  things,  to  build  two 
chapels,  raise  a  cross  fifteen  feet  high,  minister  to  whites  and  In- 
dians, and  say  a  mass  for  Tonty  on  his  feast,  St  Henry's  day.* 

What  missionary  was  then  sent  does  not  appear,  nor  is  there 
any  account  of  the  duration  of  his  mission.  It  could  not,  how- 
ever, have  been  ksting,  as  no  trace  remains  of  its  existence. 

K  the  Jesuits  of  Quebec  attempted  any  missions  on  the  Lower 
Misfflssippi  they  soon  abandoned  them.  In  the  capital  of  Canada 
an  institution  still  exists,  founded  by  the  illustrious  Laval,  the  first 
Bish<^  of  Quebec.  This  is  the  Seminary,  itself  a  filiation  of  the 
Seminary  of  the  Foreign  Missions  at  Paris,  from  which  Laval  had 
come.  Like  the  house  to  which  it  owed  its  origin  and  spirit, 
the  Seminary  of  Quebec  had  long  aspired  to  enter  on  the  work  of 
evangelizing  the  heathen,  but  avolRed  all  rivalry  with  bodies  then 
engaged  in  that  undertaldng.  Now,  however,  a  vast  field  lay 
open  to  them,  on  which  the  Jesuits  and  Recollects  of  Canada  de* 
dined  to  enter. 

St  Valier,  Bishop  of  Quebec,  claiming  the  valley  of  the  liGssis- 
nppi  as  part  of  his  diocese,  was  also  desirous  of  establishing  his 
clergy  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river.  As  pioneer  of  the  new 
missions,  the  Seminary  chose  Francis  Jolliet  de  Montigny,  a  nuin 
of  vast  designs  and  boundless  zeal.  Invested  by  the  Bishop  with 
the  powers  of  Vicar-General,  Montigny  set  out  with  Anthony  Da- 
vion,  a  priest  of  the  same  seminary,  in  the  Ottawa  flotilla  of  1698.f 

*  Deed  in  Bureau  dee  Terree.  f  De  U  Potherie,  iv.  lOt. 
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After  wintering  at  Mackinaw  they  visited  the  Illinoia^  the  last 
Jemit  field,  and  entered  the  IdQaaiBBippL  Descending  to  the 
Taenzas,  Montigny  was  charmed  with  the  dispositions  of  the 
tribe.*  The  Taenzas  were  half  civilized,  and  occupied  eight 
towns  or  villages  composed  of  houses  built  of  earth  and  straw, 
with  many  articles  of  furniture  not  found  among  the  northern 
tribes.  The  people  were  subject  to  an  absolute  chief,  who  was 
treated  with  great  honor.  In  dress,  too,  they  vfere  somewhat 
advanced,  being  dad  in  a  doth  woven  of  the  filwes  of  a  tree. 
Selecting  this  as  his  own  station,  the  Vicar-General  proceeded  to 
the  Tonicas  on  the  Yazoo  River,  and  raising  a  miasion-house,  es- 
tablished Davion  as  a  laborer  there. 

At  the  Bed  River  they  heard  of  a  French  settlement  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  resolved  to  visit  it  After  ten  days* 
sail  in  their  bark  canoes,  suffering  greatly  for  want  of  water,  they 
reached  Biloxi  pn  the  first  of  July.  As  it  was  too  poor  to  offer 
them  hospitality  without  danger,  they  remained  but  ten  days,  and 
again  set  out  for  their  posts  with  presents  for  the  Great  Sun  of  the 
Natchez,  wine  for  mass,  flour,  and  some  necessary  tools.  It  is 
probable  that  Mr.  do  Montigny  went  at  once  to  the  villages  of  the 
Natchez,  among  whom  he  proposed  founding  a  new  mission,  for 
which  another  priest  had  arrived :  this  was  the  Canadian,  John 
Francis  Buisson,  commonly  called  do  St  Come,  who  was  at  his 
post  before  Iberville's  coming  in  iVOO.f 

This  nation  was  by  far  the  most  civilized  to  be  found  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi,  as  their  countiy  was  the  finest.  Adorers 
of  the  sun,  they  had  a  temple  in  its  honor,  built,  like  their  houses, 
of  earth  and  straw,  where  a  fire  was  kept  constantly  burning  in 
honor  of  tlieir  god.     The  great  chief  bore  the  name  ci  Sun,  and 


*  La  Htirpe,  in  LoaUiana  Hist.  CoU.  iii.  16. 

t  Saavolle,  Journal  in  Louitiiana  Hiat.  Coll.  iil.  227 ;  La  Harpe,  in  Loniai- 
ana  Hint.  CoU.  iii.  p.  17,  says  that  Iberville  found  him  at  Natohei,  MarOi 
11, 1700. 
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lie  WM  the  higli-priest  of  the  nation,  daily  offering  an  oblation  of 
inoenae  from  his  calmnet  to  his  pretcfnded  sire.  Successioii  was 
in  the  female  line,  and  the  mother  of  the  Sun,  or  female  chie^  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  honor,  although  she  took  no  part  in  the 
government 

Among  these,  then,  St  Cdme  took  up  his  residenoe.  Bb  soon 
gained  the  feror  of  the  female  chie^  who  was  indeed  so  attached 
to  the  Black-gown  that  she  conferred  his  name  on  one  of  her  son& 
But  his  labors  were  not  blessed  with  fruit :  his  instnictioiis  were 
seed  which  fell  on  the  rock.  No  converts  to  the  feith  enabled 
him  to  b^in  a  church  of  Natchez  Christians  ;*  yet  he  struggled 
on  for  some  years  undeterred  by  his  ill-success. 

About  the  same  time  Dayion  visited  the  villages  of  the  Chicka- 
saws,  but  no  mission  could  be  attempted  in  a  tribe  abready  devoted 
to  the  English.! 

Besides  these  missionaries,  of  whose  presence  on  the  Lower  Mis- 
aasippi  there  can  be  no  doubt,  a  work  on  the  Canadian  clergy 
names  two  others  as  companioos  of  the  Vicar-GeneraL  These 
were  Michael  Anthony  Gaulin  and  Greoflfry  Thierry  Erborie.  The 
former  attempted  a  mission  among  the  Aasinays  or  Cenis,  but 
after  a  struggle  of  two  years,  in  the  midst  of  constant  ill-treatment 
and  danger,  he  abandoned  his  mission  and  embarked  for  Quebec 
by  sea.  The  latter  repaired  to  the  Cl^octaws,  and  labored  among 
them  and  the  Natchez  till  1709,  when  he  returned  to  Illinois. 

Of  these  missionaries,  however,  we  find  no  trace  in  the  eady 
documents  relating  to  Louimana,  and  the  account  is  probably 
erroneous. 

These  misrionaries,  all  of  whom  belonged  to  the  secular  clergy 
of  Canada,  were  not  alone — the  Jesuits  of  France  sent  members  to 
a  field  which  they  had  been  the  first  to  explore.  With  Iberville 
came  a  Father  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Father  Paul  du  Ru,  followed 

•  Charievoiz,  vL  IM.  t  SsnvoUe,  LouiBiana  Hist  CoU.  Ui.  tSl. 
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■oai  iftw  bj  FaSmn  Joseph  do  ISmogm  tnd.  DoBgy.  Da  Ba 
wai  intended  kit  the  Nateheiy  bnt  m  St  Gdme  wae  actoally  then, 
lemained  at  the  fort  De  limcge^  whom  we  fad  at  •  roheegneBt 
period  bboring  in  Dlinon^  now  proceeded  to  the  Oumae  on  Bed 
Biyer,  and  began  a  mianon  among  them,  which  appaientiy  latlod 
aaveral  yean.* 

nma  ahnoat  coeval  with  the  aettlement  of  Loniaiaaay  when  tho 
ciril  power  had  hot  a  ang^e  petty  tori,  the  Camrdi  had  began 
nuanona  among  the  Taensal^  Tonioaa^  Natoheay  Arkanaaa^  and 
Oomai^  and  probably  among  the  Ghoctawa  and  Oeni%  and  waa 
laboring  to  elevate  them  to  ciriliaation  and  troth  by  the  li^^  and 
practioe  of  the  go^teL 

Zeal  did  uoi,  however,  command  snoceaa.  likB  eveiy  other 
mianon,  that  of  Ixraiaiana  waa  baptiaed  in  bkx)d,  and  ilhHtnted  bf 
the  deaths  of  its  pioneera.  In  1702  Nicholas  Foaoanlt,t  who  had 
arrived  the  previous  year,  and  was  laboring  among  the  Yazoos  and 
TonicaSy  set  out  with  tltt^ee  Frenchmen  for  the  fort,  attended  by 
two  young  Eoroas  as  guides.  Led  by  hopes  of  plunder,  or  insti- 
gated by  hatred,  these  treacherous  savages  affected  the  murder  of 
the  whole  party  near  the  Tonica  villages ;  thus  giving  the  zealous 
Foucault  the  glory  of  first  shedding  his  blood  in  the  dangeroua 
mission. 

On  l^sming  his  death,  Davion,  the  miasionary  among  the  Toni- 
cas,  and  Father  de  Limoges,  torn  the  Oumas,  deemed  it  no  longer 
prudent  to  remain  in  so  exposed  a  situation,  and  descended  to  the 
French  fort,  which  they  reached  on  the  1st  of  October^  The 
governor  determined  to  exact  reparation  for  the  murder,  and  this 

•  He  was  there  in  170S. 

t  NidhoUe  Fonoaolt  was,  aoooniing  to  Notseox,  a  Paririan,  ordained  at 
Qnebeo  in  1S89.  For  ten  years  paator  at  Batisoan,  he  waa  impened  bj  imI 
§at  the  miadona  to  follow  Montigny,  and  set  out  fbr  the  Miaaiaaippl  in  170L 
Noiaenz  erroneooaly  puts  hia  death  in  1718. 

X  La  Harpe,  in  Loniaiana  Hiat.  Coll.  ili.  88, 88.  Tlie  ohief  pntthamnidarm 
todeath.    Mdm. de Bioheboaiv, id. iU. 846. 
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made  a  return  still  more  dangerous.  Meanwhile  Father  da  Bn 
pfcjected  a  new  mission  at  the  Bayagoola  yiUage,  bnt  as  disputes 
had  arisen  between  him  and  Sanvolle  the  commander,  the  latter 
made  complaints  in  France  which  led  to  the  recall  of  da  Ra  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  Jesuit  mission  in  Louisiana.  Dongy  died 
at  Mobile  in  1704,  of  a  pestilence  in  which  he  had  displayed  the 
leal  and  charity  of  his  order.  De  Limoges  apparently  ascended  to 
lUinob  and  du  Ru  .returned  to  France.* 

Thus  closed  the  Jesuit  mission.  De  Mondgnyf  and  Gkiulin  had 
long  since  departed,  and  not  a  missionaiy  remamed  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois,  except  St  C6me,  to  realiase  the  schemes 
which  the  zealous  Montigny  had  formed. 

At  last,  however,  in  December,  1704,  the  Tonicas  sent  their 
deputies  to  Mobile  to  beg  Davion  to  return  and  instruct  them. 
Although  they  had  hitherto  shown  little  regard  to  his  teaching, 
he  finally  yielded  to  their  solicitations  and  returned,  but  resolved 
to  adopt  a  different  course  torn  that  which  he  had  hitherto  pui^ 
sued.  He  spoke  freely  and  boldly,  denouncing  their  vices  and 
iddatry,  and  ur^og  them  to  embrace  Christianity.    Finding  them 


•  Cretineaa- J0I7,  Ia  Harpe,  SaavoUe,  ut  mote  iii.  S87. 

t  Frmneis  Jolliet  de  Montigny,  who  took  so  oonspicuons  a  part  in  oiffaii- 
isng  theae  early  miaaions  on  the  Lower  Uiaaissippi,  waa  bom  at  Paria,  bat 
ordained  at  Quebec  on  the  8th  of  March,  1698.  After  being  Cur6  at  St. 
Ange  Gardien,  and  Director  of  the  Ursolines,  he  was  sent  to  the  Missisaippi 
in  1698,  with  the  title  of  Vicar-General.  His  right  aa  such  waa  apparently 
nol  recognized  by  the  Jesuits  with  Iberville,  and  he  seems  not  to  have  met 
say  support  in  hia  miasionazy  projects  from  that  Canadian  officer.  The 
period  of  his  stay  ia  not  known.  He  ia  aaid  to  have  been  Superior  of  the 
Seminary  of  Quebec  from  1716  to  171S,  and  to  have  died  In  Paria  in  1725,  at 
the  age  of  6i. 

Michael  Anthony  Gaulin  waa  bom  at  Ste.  FamiQe,  in  Isle  Orieana^  and  was 
^vated  to  the  prieethood  in  December,  1697.  He  spent  the  ensuing  year 
at  Lorette,  in  charge  of  the  Hurona,  but  left  them  to  accompany  Montigny. 
On  hia  way  from  Mobile  to  Quebec,  in  1708,  he  waa  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Maine,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  for  a  time  aided  the  Abnaki  misaion«  He  died 
at  the  Hotel  Dieo,  Quebec,  March  6, 1740,  aged  67. 
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deaf  to  Ins  ezhottatioDa,  he  deitroyed  their  temple  and  quenehed 
their  sacred  fire.  Incensed  at  this,  they  drove  him  fix>m  their 
Tillage,  but  vere  so  iiklifierent  in  reality  that  they  took  no  st^ 
to  rebuild  their  sacred  edifice,  and  soon  after  invited  Dayion  to 
return. 

S  t  G  dme,  meanwhile,  was  laboring  among  the  friendly  Natdiei ; 
but  he  too  was  destined  to  be  cut  off  by  plundering  Indiana.  De> 
soending  the  Mississippi  in  1707,  with  three  Frenchmen  and  a 
little  slave,  he  was  attacked  and  murdered  while  asleep  by  the  ISti- 
machas,  who  to  the  number  of  eighty  surprised  the  little  party. 
Bei|^er,  the  Cahokia  missicmary,  was  on  the  river  at  the  time,  and 
announced  the  sad  tidings  at  BiloxL  On  hearing  it,  the  governor 
called  on  his  Indian  allies  to  avenge  St  Cdme ;  and  the  &tima- 
chas  were  almost  exterminated  by  the  Natche^  Biloxis,  and  Bay- 
agoulas.* 

Davion  was  now  alone,  but  he  too  soon  after  finally  left  the 
Tonicas,  who,  though  so  attached  to  him  as  to  offer  him  the  rank 
of  chie(  showed  no  desire  to  adopt  the  dogmas  and  morak  of  the 
goepel.t  A  change,  however,  came  over  them.  He  once  more 
became  their  missionary,  and  such  we  find  him  tilll7l6.  By  this 
time  the  chief  and  several  others  had  been  baptized.  The  form^ 
had  even  adopted  European  costume,  and  acquired  some  knowl- 
edge  of  French.  Still,  Davion  was  soon  kirced  to  leave  for- 
ever^ 


•  La  Harpe,  in  Louisuuia  H.  C.  iii.  85;  De  Bicheboarg,  id.  Si5,  mte- 
dates.  John  Francis  Baisson,  of  a  fiimilj  originallf  from  St.  Coame-le-Vert| 
was  baptind  at  Points  Levi,  Febraary  6th,  1667,  by  Father  Henry  KoavaL 
He  was  ordained  in  1690.— 3ti/^  0/  Abbe  Feriand,  Noisenx  gives  1711,  aa  tha 
year  when  he  went  Weat,  and  1717  as  that  of  his  death ;  bat  La  Uarpa  dmii* 
tions  his  arTi\-al  in  1700,  and  his  death  in  1707.  If  not  a  companion  oflL 
de  Montigny>  he  must  have  followed  him  closely. 

t  Uomoire  de  M.  de  Richeboorg,  Louisiana  H.  CoU.  iiL  S46 ;  Kip*a  Jaaw 
Missions,  2-46. 

X  Davion  ia  said  by  Noiaanx  to  hav«  batn  a  nativa  of  laaigny,  in  No 


Tlie  Tint  of  Father  Charlevoix  in  1721  revealed  to  France  the 
apiritual  destitution  of  both  French  and  Indians  on  the  Lower 
IfiasiaBippif  wheie  not  a  priest  was  to  be  found,  except  at  Yaioo 
and  New  Orleans.*  To  supply  its  yarious  posts  the  company 
naturaUy  turned  to  the  religious  orders,  and  finally  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Capuchins  and  Jesuits,  by  which  the  former 
were  to  mpj^j  priests  for  the  French  posts,  and  the  latter  for.  the 
Indian  missions.  The  Capuchins  accordingly  entered  New  Orleans 
in  1722,  and  became  the  parish  priests  of  that  city  and  cdony, 
their  Superior  being  Vicar-General  of  Quebec  The  Jesuits,  who 
were  allowed  a  house  in  New  Orleans,  though  precluded  fh>m 
eieffcising  any  functions,  except  by  leave  of  the  Superior  of  the 
Ci^china,  entered  in  1726.  The  first  colony  consisted  <^  Father 
yitr6,  Superior,  Fathers  le  Petit,  de  Beaubois,  and  de  Ville ;  the 
two  last-named  being  old  Illinois  missionaries,  who  in  all  probabil- 
ity returned  to  their  former  posts.  The  others  established  them- 
selyes  outside  the  city,  in  a  house  purchased  of  M.  de  Bienville, 
the  commandant. 

In  1727,  Father  de  Beaubois,  then  Superior,  received  a  new  party, 
consisting,  it  would  seem,  <^  Fathers  du  Poisson,  Souel,  Dumas, 
and  de  Guyenne,  followed  soon  after  by  Tartarin  and  Doutreleau, 
both  lor  the  Illinois  mission. 

Severed  from  Canada,  and  attached  to  Louisiana,  this  mission 
was,  in  &ct,  the  only  one  in  existence.  New  posts  were,  however, 
projected,  tribes  selected,  and  Fathers  sent  at  once  to  their  various 


dy,  to  havd  arrived  at  Qnebeo,  May  24, 1690,  and  to  have  been  a  parish  priest 
till  1700.  On  leaving  the  Tunicas  he  remained  at  New  Orleans  till  jiist 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Capuchins,  and  then  returned  to  France,  where  he 
died  before  1727.    See  Charlevoix,  vi. 

*  The  latter  poet  had  slways  been  attended  by  a  chaplain.  The  Bev.  Mr. 
de  Vente  and  four  other  priests  arrived  in  1704 ;  and  when  the  Western 
Company  undertook  to  colonize  the  country,  M.  Francis  le  Mayre  is  men- 
tioned as  the  flrst  chaplain  on  Dauphin  Island.  Charievoix ;  Paris  Doo., 
Onada,  ii.  640 ;  La  Harpe,  in  Louidana  Hist  ColL  iii.  86. 
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destmadoiis.  The  Arkansas  miameii,  the  oldest  of  all,  projected 
by  the  Jesuits,  and  perhaps  cultivated  for  a  time  by  Boucher,  was 
to  be  restored,  and  tiie  light-hearted  du  Poisson  was  named  to  it: 
de  Gnyenne  set  out  to  announce  the  &ith  to  the  Alibamons,  and  le 
Petit  founded  the  first  Choctaw  mission ;  while  Souel  proceeded  to 
Tazoo,  to  rais^  his  sylvan  chapel  beside  the  FVench  post  Domas, 
Tartarin,  Doutreleau,  went  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the  Illinois 
Fathers. 

Da  Poisson,  after  a  voyage  full  of  discomfort^  of  which  he  has 
left  us  a  most  graphic  description,  reached  the  Arkansas  post  on 
the  7th  of  July,  1727.  When  a  short  distance  froni  the  village,  a 
company  of  Indian  youth  announced  his  coming,  and  the  tribe 
poured  forth  to  receive  him.  Their  first  question  was:  '^How 
many  moons  will  Paniangasa,  the  Black-chie(  stay  among  usT 
"Always,"  replied  a  Frenchman.  The  Arkansas  doubted;  but 
when  assured  that  du  Poisson  came  indeed  to  teach  them  to  know 
the  Great  Spirit,  as  other  Black-gowns  bad  taught  the  Illinois,  the 
Indian  exclaimed :  "  My  heart  laughs  within  me  when  you  tell  me 
this."  At  the  Sauthouis  village  the  missionary  was  received  with 
every  mark  of  joy  by  the  great  chief  in  his  antichon^  or  rural 
pavilion.  Yet  at  first  Father  du  Poisson  needed  all  his  prur 
dence,  as  he  found  that  they  expected  from  him  rather  a  profitable 
trade  than  instruction.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival  a  deputation 
waited  upon  him  for  leave  to  come  and  dance  the  Calumet,  or  at 
least  the  Discovery  dance.  The  French  sent  by  Mr.  Law  to  the 
Arkansas  had,  on  the  dance  of  the  Calumet,  made  great  presents, 
and  they  would  expect  the  same  now ;  if  the  missionary  established 
a  precedent,  it  would  entail  great  diflSculty,  and  he  avoided  it. 
The  Discoveiy  dance  being  less  expensive,  he  agreed  to  allow 
it.  Their  visits  to  him  were  now  continual,  and  having  learned 
the  words  "  Talon  jajai,"  "  How  do  you  call  that,"  he  soon  col- 
lected a  considerable  vocabulary,  though  as  yet  unable  to  apply 
himself  regularly  to  the  investigation  of  the  language.     He  saw 
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perfectly  the  difficulty  of  his  task,  and  says  tliat  it  will  require  much 
time  to  be  able  to  addieas  the  Indians  understandingly  on  religious 
matters.*  For  a  time  he  was  devoted  to  study  and  to  the  care  of 
the  thirty  Frenchmen  at  the  post,  whom  sickness  soon  made  de- 
jects of  his  solicitude. 

'Here  he  labored  tUl  1729,  although  we  do  not  know  with  what 
aoocees. 

Meanwhile  Father  Souel  had  been  left  at  the  Yazoos,  intended, 
aj^parently,  to  minister  to  the  French,  and  announce  the  gospel  to 
the  Yazoos,  Ofagoulas,  and  Coroas.  This  missionaiy  was  rudely 
treated  by  the  climate :  on  his  way  up  he  fell  sick  at  Natchez,  and, 
though  he  had  recovered  when  Father  Poiason  left  him  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  he  subsequently  relapsed,  and  his  constitution 
was  completely  shattered.  Yet  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
Indian  village,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  language, 
endeavoring  to  gain  the  good-will  of  all. 

The  two  missions  were,  however,  soon  destined  to  ML  In  1 727, 
the  FVench  conmiander  at  Natchez  had,  by  his  arbitrary  conduct^ 
exasperated  the  chieftain  of  that  tribe.  Silently  imd  secretly  the 
Great  Sun  sent  his  runners  to  the  neighboring  tribes  to  engage  all 
to  rise  on  one  appointed  day,  and  by  a  simtdtaneous  attack  sweep 
the  FVench  from  Louisiana. 

Ignorant  of  this,  Father  du  Poiason,  who  had  conceived  a  plan 
of  removing  the  Arkansas  villages,  set  out  in  November  for  New 
Orleans  to  consult  Perier,  the  governor,  as  to  its  expeidiency.  By 
the  26th  he  reached  Natehez.  It  was  Saturday,  and  as  Father 
Fhihbert,  the  Capuchin  chaplain  of  the  post,  was  absent,  the  people 
b^[ged  him  to  stay  and  say  mass  far  them  the  next  day.  To  this 
request  du  Poiason  acceded,  remained,  said  mass,  and  preached 

*  Hie  present  remiumt  of  the  ArluuuMe  ire  celled  Qnepewe,  the  mnoient 
name  of  the  people,  at  lint  written  Oo-yapes  or  Oo-gwapee.  Their  language 
it  of  Dahoota  origin,  and  nearly  H>proaohes  the  Oaage,  of  whioh  a  apedmen 
wUl  be  given. 
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doabtleaB  on  the  tenon  of  the  Last  Day,  for  such  u  tlie  theue  of 
the  gospel  of  the  day.  After  mass,  as  he  had  lost  his  eompanioo, 
Brother  Cruoy,  by  a  suiHitroke,  he  determined  to  return  to  hk 
miflsion ;  bat  wishing  to  administer  the  hist  sacraments  to  mmnb 
Bck  persons,  he  reoiained  another  day.  Monday  was  the  &tal 
moment  fixed  iqxm  by  the  Natches  in  their  secret  council  for  the 
massacre.  While  du  Poisson  was  preparing  to  say  mass  and  cany 
the  viaticum  to  the  sick,  the  signal  for  slau^^ter  was  given  by  the 
Great  Sun.  A  gigantic  chief  rushed  on  the  devoted  missionaiy. 
Du  Goddre,  the  commandant  of  the  Yaioos,  who  stood  beside  du 
P<»SBon,  endeavored  to  save  his  life,  but  was  himself  cut  down ;  and 
the  savage  felling  du  Poisson  to  the  ground,  hackedj»ff  his  head 
with  a  hatchet  In  a  short  time  every  Frenchman  at  the  post 
shared  his  fote,  and  the  w(»nen  became  captives  in  the  hands  of 
the  Natchez.* 

The  Yazoos  had  joined  the  people  of  the  Sun  in  their  plot,  and, 
although  they  had  just  returned  from  New  Orleans,  whither  they  had 
gone  to  dance  the  calumet  of  peace,  united  with  the  Coroas,  whose 
hands  had  been  the  first  to  spill  the  blood  of  missionaries,  and  pre- 
pared to  massacre  the  French.  They  began  with  Father  Souel 
On  the  11th  of  December,  as  the  missionar}'  was  returning  through 
a  ravine  to  his  cabin  from  a  visit  to  the  chie^  he  received  a  volley 
of  musket-balls,  and  fell  dead  on  the  spot  Uis  cabin  was  then 
plundered,  and  his  faithful  negro,  who,  ignorant  of  his  master's  fate, 
attempted  to  resist  the  violence  of  the  murderers,  was  cut  to  pieces. 
Remorse  for  this  treatment  of  one  who  they  knew  really  loved 
them,  soon  followed.  The  Yazoos  mourned  over  their  own  folly ; 
but  the  blow  was  struck,  and  it  was  too  late  to  recoil.  The  next 
day  they  attacked  a  French  fort  a  league  distant,  and  massacred 
the  inmates,  sparing  only  the  women  to  keep  as  slaves. 


*  Lo  Petit,  in  the  Lettree  Ediflsntes;  Kip,  2S6 ;  Domont,  Louis.  H.  O.  t. 
•9-78, 
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They  then  attempted  to  cut  off  Father  Doutreleau,  but,  as  we 
have  seen  elsewhere,  providentiallj  (lEdled.*  A  war  of  vengeance 
now  ensued :  the  French,  aided  by  the  Tonicas,  Arkansas,  Choo- 
tawa,  and  other  tribes,  nearly  exterminated  the  Natchez,  and  drove 
the  Yazoos  and  C(»roas  fix>m  their  territory.  In  this  war  a  woman 
recovered  her  liberty,  who  gave  some  account  of  the  remains  of 
Father  SoueL  **  I  saw  him,''  said  she,  "  lying  on  his  back  in  the 
canes  veiy  near  his  house ;  they  had  taken  nothing  fix>m  his  body 
but  the  cassock.  Although  he  had  been  dead  a  fortnight,  his  skin 
was  still  as  white,  and  his  cheeks  as  red  as  if  he  were  merely 
sleeping.  I  was  tempted  to  examine  where  he  had  received  the 
fatal  blow ;  but  respect  checked  my  curiosity.  I  knelt  for  a  mo- 
ment beside  him,  and  brought  away  his  handkerchief^  which  lay 
near  his  body.**  This  same  woman,  full  of  venerati<Mi  for  the  mis- 
sionary, finally  induced  the  Indians  to  give  him  buriaLf 

The  Natchez  massacre,  which  thus  desolated  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  arrested  forever  the  Yazoo  mission,  and  deprived  the 
Arkansas  of  their  beloved  pastor.  Another  was  indeed  sent  to 
console  them  for  the  loss  which  they  had  sustained,  for  they  daily 
mourned  his  death.  Of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  mission  no 
trace  remains.  Vivier  tells  us  that  the  post  was  vacant  in  1750, 
and  the  Register  does  not  date  further  back  than  1764,  when  we 
find  Father  S.  L.  Meurin,|  the  last  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  Illi- 
nois, officiating  here. 

The  tribe  was  known  among  the  French  by  the  napie  of  Arkan- 
sas, but  their  distinctive  name  was  Ouguapas,  or  Eappas,  and  one 
of  the  dans  bore  the  same  name ;  the  others  being  the  Torimana, 
Dogingas,  and  the  Sauthouis.  Known  at  present  under  the  name 
of  Quapaws,  they  were  early  in  the  present  century  visited  by  our 
western  missionaries,  and  are  now  in  the  diocese  of  Bishop  Miege. 

The  third  Jesuit  mission  was  that  of  the  Alibamons,  a  tribe  who 

•  Dnmont,  in  Loiub.  Hist.  ColL  v.  80.  t  Kip's  Jwuit  Mkiions. 

%  Spdding's  Flaget,  162. 
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have  left  tlieir  name  to  the  State  of  Alabama.  The  mianon  was 
fennded  by  Father  de  Guyemie,  bat  it  was  mach  exposed  owing 
to  the  proiimitj  of  the  English,  and  Indians  in  English  interest^  in 
Carolina.  After  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  de 
Ouyenne  sncoeeded  in  building  cabins  in  two  different  yillages,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  learn  the  language  and  instruct  the  people;  bnthis 
cabins  were  soon  demolished,  and  though  he  persevered,  the  pros- 
pects of  the  mission  were  so  unpromising  in  1780,  that  Father  le 
Petit  writes  that  he  would  probably  be  compelled  to  confine  his  zeal 
to  the  Fi^nch  fort  of  the  Alibamons,  or  leave  the  country  entirely.* 
The  Choctaw  mission,  the  fourth  of  those  b^un  by  the  Jesmts 
in  Louisiana,  was  the  most  exposed  and  di£Scult  of  all.f  It  was 
founded  by  Father  le  Petit,  but  he  was  replaced  prior  to  1730  by 
Father  Baudouin.  The  Choctaws,  though  allies  of  the  French, 
and  battling  with  them  against  the  Natchez,  were  a  wild  and  law- 
less band,  and  could  not  be  relied  upon.  The  missionaiy  acquired 
Ho  ascendency  over  them ;  he  could  not  even  obtain  from  their 
hands  the  church  plate  and  vestments  recovered  ftx)m  the  Natchea 
and  Yazoos.     Desperate,  however,  as  his  mission  was,  Baudouin 

persevered  for  eighteen  years  on  the  unproductive  field.J    Of  his 

fc        — . . ____^_^^_^^_^_^^_______^^_^____^^.^_^^________^^.^^^_^___ 

*  Le  Petit,  Lettres  Edif.  xx.  100;  Kip's  Jesuit  Missions,  810. 

t  According  to  Mr.  Noi»eux,  a  Choctaw  mission  was  begun  in  1713  by 
John  Daniel  Testu,  a  native  of  Cape  St.  IgnatiuB,  in  Canada,  who  was  or- 
didned  in  1698,  and  went  to  join  Mr.  de  Montigny  in  1719.  In  Aiignst, 
1718,  while  on  his  way  to  Mobile,  he  and  his  party,  while  cabining  at  night 
on  shore,  were  attacked  by  Indians,  and  at  tlie  first  volley  Tc»tu  received  a 
fatal  wound.  His  age  is  given  as  fifty.  Of  this  Charlevoix,  who  was  on  the 
river  in  1721,  and  mentions  Foucault  and  St.  C6me,  makes  no  mention,  and 
the  lion.  Mr.  Viger  does  not  include  him  in  the  list  of  martyred  Canadian 
priests.  According  to  the  aame  unreliable  writer,  Mr.  Erborie  also  preached 
to  the  Choctaws. 

X  Our  Father  in  Choctaw  reads  as  follows : 

9.  Piki  rba  inh  biiiili  ma  I  Chi  holichifo  hrt  holitopashko.  10.  Ish  apeli- 
ohika  yrt  vlashke.  Nana  ish  ai  ahni  ka  yakni  pakna  ya  a  yohmi  krt,  frba 
yakni  a  yohmi  mak  o  chiyuk  mashke.  11.  Himak  nitak  ihlpok  pirn  ai  tlh- 
pesa  kaki  ish  pi  ipetashke.  12.  Mikmvt  nana  11  aheka  puta  ish  pi  kashofl 
kvt  pishno  vt  nana  pim  aheka  puto  il  i  kashofl  chatuk  a  ish  ohiyohmiohMhkA. 
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rtniggleB  during  that  period  we  have  no  record.  A  letter  of  his 
from  the  Indian  town  of  Tchicachee,  dated  November  28, 1782,  ia 
•till  preserved  at  Paris  in  the  archives  of  the  Marine  and  Colonies, 
and  is  said  to  be  an  interesting  account  of  his  mission,  but  it  has 
sever  been  copied.* 

When  Baudouin  was  at  Ust  on  the  point  of  reaping  the  reward 
of  his  long  labors,  the  troubles  excited  by  the  English  and  his 
nuuDifest  danger,  induced  Father  Vitre,  then  the  Superior,  to  re- 
call him  to  New  Orleans.  He  was  himself  Superior  in  1750,  and 
tenderly  attached  to  the  field  of  his  toil,  was  taking  measures  to 
restore  the  mission  ;f  but  its  subsequent  history  is  unknown,  al- 
though it  subsisted  till  about  1770.| 

Such  were  the  Jesuit  missions  in  Louisiana.  They  never  had 
the  extent  nor  the  &vorable  field  which  those  of  Canada  at  first 
possessed,  and  tmfortunately  the  missionaries  employed  have  left 
us  scanty  memoirs  of  their  exertions.  The  missions  extend  in  their 
utmost  limit  from  1700,  the  visit  of  Montigny,  to  1714,  and  from 
the  arrival  of  Father  Vitr6,  in  1 725,  to  1 764.  In  the  later  years  of 
this  period,  the  hostility  then  growing  against  the  Society. of  Jesus 
in  France  greatly  impeded  the  success  of  any  missionary  effort, 
and  rendered  it  impossible  to  attempt  any  extension  of  their  plan. 
The  French  court  at  last  suppressed  all  the  houses  of  the  order, 
and  seized  their  property.  The  royal  oflScers  in  New  Orleans, 
without  awaiting  the  royal  decrees  in  form,  dispersed  the  Jesuits 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  confiscated  their  property,  aiid  sold  it 
off  prior  to  February,  1764.§  With  this  ended  all  the  Jesuit 
missions  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Under  the  Spanish  rule,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  effort  made  to 
restore  the  ancient  missions,  although  some  attempt  was  probably 

18.  Mikmot  anakprlika  yoka  ik  ia  ohik  pirn  aiahno  hosh,  amba  Dan  okpulo 
a  ish  pi  a  blakofihinchashko.    Amen.— Choetato  TestamerU^  Matt,  vi.  9. 

•  LouiBiana  Hist.  CoU.  ii.  77 ;  Aroh.  Portf.  8  n.  407. 

t  VivioT,  in  Lettres  £dif.  et  Cariensos ;  Kip. 

X  Ann.  Prop.  iz.  89.  %  Louisiana  Hist.  Coll.  iL  6F. 
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iiiade  at  tlie  tune  wlieii  New  OrleMis  was  made  an  epiBoopal  See. 
No  miSBion  wm^  however,  eitabliahed,  and  the  Jesuit  misdons  were 
the  hiat  colonial  efibrts  to  ciyiliae  the  Indiana  in  the  lower  and 
westem  valley  of  the  MiadasippL 

The  minions  which  we  have  thus  described  never  acquired  the 
sdidity  and  pennanenoe  of  the  others.  The  Qnapaws-Arkanass 
are  at  the  present  time  almost  the  only  remnants  of  the  <dd  French 
niisBion&  They  are,  as  we  shall  see,  now  under  the  care  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Indian  Territory. 

Like  the  other  missions,  that  of  Louinana  can  count  its  heroes 
who  did  not  hold  life  dearer  than  duty.  Foucault,  St  Cdme^ 
Membr6,  Cayelier,  Testu,  du  Poiason,  and  Souel  dyed  with  their 
blood  the  land  where  they  had  preached  the  goq>el,  earnestly, 
lealously,  if  not  with  fruit 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


THE   LOUDIAVA   MIB8I0N8   REVTVED   IN   lOSSOUBI   AND   INDIAN 
TSRRITORT. 

Loaidtnabeeomes  part  of  the  United  States— Da  Bonrg,  Bishop  of  New  Orleans— TIm 
Soeietf  of  Jeeos  restored— Da  Boarg  iDvltes  the  Jesolta  to  Miasoarl— DIspoeitloii  of 
the  Indians— Father  Tan  Quiokenbomo  leadn  oat  a  colony  of  missionaries— La  Croix 
among  the  Ossges— Schools— Odin  and  the  Quapaws— Yan  Quldcenbome^  plan— 
Andaae  With  the  Apalaches  and  Pascagoolas— Lata  and  the  Kansas  The  Flatheada— 
Yan  Qalckenbome  prepares  to  found  permanent  missions— The  Kikapooe— Potta- 
wotamies — Neighboring  tribes— Death  of  Van  Qalckenbome-^New  mission  among 
the  Osages— The  Hiamis— Siooz- Blaekfeefr— The  territory  Ibnned  into  a  Ticarlata 
—Bishop  Mi^ge— State  of  his  diooaae. 

The  power  of  Spain  in  Louisiana  passed  now  to  other  hands. 
Tho  eagle  of  Napoleon  and  the  tricolor  of  the  Republic  were  to 
occupy  the  territory  colonized  under  the  lilies  of  the  Bourbons. 
But  almost  at  the  same  instant  the  whole  Yast  territory  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States. 
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8|Mun,  M  we  have  seen,  did  nothing  to  restore  the  Indian  mia- 
■ioBs  hegim  hy  France.  Indeed,  after  Buppreesing  the  Jesuits,  it 
was  difficult  enough  for  her  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  missions 
ah^ady  established.  Still,  she  was  a  Catholic  power,  and  the  acts 
which  gave  the  sway  of  the  country  to  Napoleon  or  the  cabinet 
at  Washington,  gave  omen  of  sadder  days  for  the  cause  of  Catho- 
lio  zeaL  Such  was  not,  however,  the  case.  In  the  designs  of 
Providence  it  was  the  prelude  to  the  new  Indian  missions  which 
have  been  carried  on  vigorously  to  the  present  time. 

As  before,  the  Jesuits  were  to  be  the  pioneers,  and  their  new 
missions  were  to  be  a  legitimate  consequence  of  their  fonner 
efforts.  Their  houses  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  suppressed  by 
the  government  of  France  :  the  society  itself  was  extinguished  by 
Pope  Clement  XIV.  Many  members  remained  in  Canada  and 
Maryland,  laboring  in  the  ranks  of  the  secular  clergy,  but  none  of 
the  French  Jesuits  who  had  labored  in  America  lived  to  see  the 
restoration  of  their  order.  Not  so  those  of  England.  Several  of 
the  Fathers  in  Maryland  survived  the  close  of  the  century,  two  oc- 
cupied the  episcopal  chair  as  Bishop  and  Coadjut<»r  of  Baltimore. 
When  Pius  YIL  approved  the  society  as  existing  in  Russia,  and 
permitted  those  in  Naples  to  reorganize,  Cairoll  and  Neal^  in  a 
touching  address,  implored  the  same  privilege  for  the  aged  Fathers 
of  Maryland.  This  was  granted,  intercourse  with  Russia  was 
<^ned,  and  when  the  society  was  finally  re-established  by  the 
bull  **  SoHdtudo  omnium  ecdesiamm,**  the  Maryland  mission  was 
already  in  a  state  of  prosperity. 

When  the  zealous  du  Bourg  was  appointed  to  the  See  of  New 
Orleans,  the  whole  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  with  its 
Indian  tribes,  became  the  field  of  his  labon.  This  was  the  ancient 
Louisiana.  To  revive  the  fiuth  in  the  Indians  who  had  been  con- 
verted, to  call  others  to  the  faith,  needed  zealous,  devoted  men, 
and  he  applied  to  the  Jesuits  of  Maryland. 

The  western  tribes  remembered  the  old  missionaries,  and  re- 
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jeoted  the  mmistera  cffeted  by  goTemment  Smaz  and  Miaaus 
called  in  sicknesB  on  the  Black-gown  and  solicited  baptism.  The 
Osages,*  headed  by  their  chie^  Sansneri^  invited  the  Bishop  to 
visit  their  villages,  and  promised  to  embrace  the  fiuth.f  Al- 
though relying  mainly  on  the  Jesuits,.du  Booig  did  not  let  the 
time  pass  in  vain.  La  Croix,  chaplain  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  at  Florissant,  was  sent  in  1821  to  the  Osage  tribe.  He 
was  well  received  at  the  <mly  village  not  then  engaged  in  the 
chase,  and  from  their  welcome  ccmceived  great  hopes  of  seeing 
the  fiuth  prosper.  Daring  his  stay  he  baptised  forty  of  various 
ages.  Having  thus  i^epared  the  way,  he  returned  in  1 822.  Noth- 
ing could  exceed  the  joy  of  the  Osages  at  his  retoro :  they  came 
out  on  honeback  to  meet  him,  and  then  with  eveiy  mark  of 
hcmor  conducted  him  to  the  cabin  of  the  chie(  Sansnert  After 
a  series  of  banquets  here,  he  spent  ten  days  in  visiting  the  other 

*  The  Osages,  first  made  known  by  Marquette,  were  frequently  visited, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  invited  Oravier  to  their  country.  In  1720  some  of 
the  Missouris  went  to  France,  and  the  chicrs  daughter  having  embraced 
Christianity,  married  Sergeant  Dubois ;  but  the  tribe  soon  after  their  return 
massacred  all  the  French  at  the  poaL—Dumonty  in  LouUiana  HuL  OolL  v.  87. 

In  the  language  of  the  Osages,  the  Our  Father,  for  which  wo  are  indebted 
to  Hshop  Mi^  and  Rev.  F.  Sohoenmakers,  is  as  follows : 

**Intaatze       ankougtapi       manshigta       ninkshe,       shaashe        digta 
Father  our  sky  sitting  in         name  thy 

ougoupcgtzelow.        Wawalatankapi    digta    tshlgtailow.  TlatUfyft 

be  it  worshipped  much.  Oreatness  thine  let  it  come.  As  thy  will 
inkshe  manshigta  ekionpi  manshan  lai   akaha     ekongtziow.         Hnmpale 

in  sky       they  do     earth     this     on     just  so  let  it  be.     This  day 

hnmpake     sani     waatzutze     onkougtapi     wakupiow.        Ooskan      pishi 

day  all  com  our  give  us         dealings       bad 

waxshigopa  onkionle  ankale  ekon  ou»kan  pishi  ankougtapi 

to  us  have  done  we  again  tiirow  off.   We       so      dealing    bad         onn 

waonlapiow.  Ouskan    pishi   ankagohetapi   wasankapi   ninkow. 

throw  away  from  us.      Dealings    bad  ours  us  try  not 

Nanshi  pishi  inkshe  walitsisapiow.      Ekongtziow. 

but      evil      in     remove  ftx>m  us.      Be  it  so. 

t  Ann.  Prop.  I.  L  889;  iv.  66. 
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▼inagea,  evetywhere  meeting  a  most-  cordial  welcome.  Hi9  in- 
itnictioiis  were  heard  with  attention,  divine  wcH^p  attended  with 
respect,  and  he  was  ahout  to  huild  a  chapel,  when  he  was  seized 
hy  a  dangerous  fever,  which  compelled  him  to  return.* 

Meanwhile  the  Jesuits  t>f  Maryknd  had  joyfully  accepted  the 
offisr  of  du  Bourg,  which  a  prpmise  of  the  government  to  allow 
two  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  each  missionary  rendered  free  from 
all  hasard.  The  novitiate  in  Maryland  contained  seven  young 
Belgians,  Francis  da  Maillet,  Peter  J.  de  Smet,  Veneydt,  Van 
Aache,  Clet,  Smedts,  and  Verhaegen,  directed  by  the  Father 
Masters  Charles  Van  Quickenbome  and  Temmerman.  Embar- 
rasnnents  had  for  a  moment  induced  a  design  of  dissolving  the 
novitiate,  but  on  the  offer  of  the  Bishop,  of  New  Orleaqs  it  was 
ofiered  to  him  to  transport  to  Upper  Louisiana,  there  to  become  a 
hive  of  missionaries.  Setting  out  at  once,  the  Jesuits  soon  ar- 
rived, and  began  an  establishment  at  Florissant^f  where,  by  the 
month  of  June,  1824,  they  had  opened  a  boarding«chool  for  In- 
dian boys,  of  whom  they  had  eight,  supported  by  a  government 
allowance,^  ^^^  ^  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  had  about  as 
many  girls  in  their  schooL§ 

The  Jesuits  were  thus  restored  to  the  missions  <m  the  Ifissouri : 
those  on  the  Mississippi  were  confided  to  the  Lazarists,  who  pro- 
jected a  foundation  at  Prairie  du  Chien.|  One  of  their  body, 
Odin,  now  Bishop  of  Galveston,  visited  the  Quapaws  on  the  Ar- 
kansas RivOT.  Nothing  could  exceed  their  joy  at  the  arrival  of  a 
missionaiy.  **  Now  will  I  die  happy,"  said  the  aged  chief  Sar- 
rasin,  who  had  come  out  with  all  his  fiimily,  ^  now  will  I  die  hap- 
py, as  I  have  seen  my  &ther,  the  Black<^wn  of  fVance."  Though 
all  really  pagans,  they  preserved  an  affectionate  remembrance  of 
the  missionaries,  and  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  have  one  among 


•  Ann.  Prop.  I.  U.  61 ;  Iv.  57.  t  Id.  I.  iv.  40-48 ;  Cret.  Joly.  vi.  288. 

X  Id.  I.  iv.  49.  Ud.iL  897.  |  Id.  I.  v.  71. 
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them  again.  Mr.  Odin  BaidmaaB  among  them,  and  gleaniBgaome 
idea  of  their  reli^on  and  cuBtoma,  returned  to  obtain,  if  poaedble, 
aome  means  to  restore  the  Arkansas  miadon.* 

Father  Van  Qnickenbome  now  drew  np,  at  the  soggestion  of 
the  goyemment,  his  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians.  It 
was  as  follows : 

**  1.  Our  little  Indian  seminary  should  continue  to  support  the 
present  number  of  boys  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age,  while 
the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  our  neighboriiood  should  bring 
up  about  as  many  girls  of  the  same  tribe.  They  should  be  taken 
young,  from  eight  to  twelve,  to  habituate  them  more  easily  to  the 
customs  and  industry  of  civil  life,  and  impress  more  deeply  on  their 
hearts  the  principles  of  religion. 

2.  After  five  or  eiz  years'  education,  it  would  be  good  that  each 
youth  should  choose  a  wife  among  the  pupils  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
before  returning  to  his  tribe. 

8.  Within  two  or  three  years  two  missionaries  should  go  to  re- 
side in  that  nation  to  gain  their  confidence  and  esteem,  and  gradu- 
ally persuade  a  number  to  settle  together  on  a  tract  to  be  set  apart 
by  government  Agricultural  implements  and  other  necessary 
tools  for  the  new  establishment  to  be  furnished. 

4.  As  soon  as  this  new  town  was  formed,  some  of  the  couples 
formed  in  our  establishments  should  be  sent  there  with  one  of  the 
said  missionaries,  who  should  be  inoimediately  replaced,  so  that  two 
should  always  be  left  with  the  body  of  the  tribe,  till  it  was  gradu- 
ally absorbed  in  the  civilized  colony. 

5.  Our  missionaries  should  then  pass  to  another  tribe,  and  pro- 
ceed successively  with  each  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first 

6.  As  the  number  of  missionaries  and  our  resources  increased, 
the  civilization  of  two  or  more  tribes  might  be  undertaken  at  once. 

The  expense  of  carrying  out  this  plan  might  be  estimated  thus : 

•  Aan.  Prop.  iL  880 ;  iii.  496. 
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8noIi  was  the  great  scheme  projected  by  the  Jesuits  of  the 
West^  never  indeed  to  be  realized,  but,  as  their  history  shows,  one 
which  would  have  approached,  if  it  did  not  obtain,  complete  sue- 
oesB.'^ 

The  Jesuits  had  thus  their  field  at  the  north.  In  1825  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Anduze  had  reached  Nakitoches  with  Bishop  du  Bourg,  and 
Ibond  there  the  remnant  of  the  Apalaches  and  Pascagoulas  united 
in  a  single  tribe,  whose  cemetery  showed  them  to  be  Christiana, 
although  fix>m  the  long  want  of  pastors  ignorant,  knowing  little 
beyond  their  prayers,  but  all  careful  to  baptize  the  children.f 

To  carry  out  his  plans.  Van  Quickenbome,  in  August,  1827, 
Tinted  the  old  Osage  village  near  Harmony,  and  in  the  house  of 
the  Presbyterian  missionary  baptized  ten,  heard  confessions  and 
mid  mass,  for  many  of  the  tribe  were  Catholics.  He  then  viated 
the  villages  on  the  Niosho,  where,  to  the  joy  of  the  Indians,  he 
spent  two  weeks,  and  baptized  seventeen  of  the  tribe.{ 

About  the  same  time  the  chief  of  the  Kansas  arrived  at  St 
Louis  to  treat  with  the  Indian  agents.  In  a  pubHc  assembly  he 
requested  some  one  to  teach  his  nation  how  to  serve  the  Great 
Spirit.  A  Protestant  minister  present  offered  to  go :  but  the  chief 
eyeing  him,  said  with  a  smile,  *^  This  is  not  what  I  ask :  this  man 
af^mrentiy  has  a  wife  and  children,  like  myself  and  other  men  of 
my  tribe ;  I  do  not  wish  him.  Whenever  I  come  to  St  Louis  I 
go  to  the  great  house  (church)  of  the  French,  there  I  see  Black- 
gowns  who  have  no  wives  or  children :  these  are  the  men  I  asL" 
Joseph  Anthony  Lutz,  a  young  German  priest  of  a  delicate  consti- 
tution, but  intrepid  and  full  of  zeal,  heard  this  and  entered  into 
correspondence  with  the  chief  §    Bishop  Bosati  at  last  yielded  his 

*  Abd.  Prop.  iL  SM.  t  Id.  iv.  606.         X  Id.  iv.  612.         f  Id.  ilL  690. 
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ooDsent^  and  Luti  set  ont  for  his  mianon  with  Vasqiie^  the  pioiia 
agent  of  the  Eanaas,  who  died  on  the  way,  leaving  the  aealooa 
^  priest  to  pursue  his  way  alone.* 

Arriving  at  the  Kansas  village,  all  was  to  he  h^gun :  the  cus- 
toms, language,  and  ideas  of  the  Indians  were  to  he  studied,  a  mis- 
sion nte  selected,  and  good-will  to  he  gained.  The  trihe  was  then 
desolated  hy  sickneas :  nearly  two  hundred  had  died,  and  now  the 
chie^  Nomhe-ware,  lay  at  the  point  of  death.  This  chieftain, 
whose  name.  Furious,  characterized  his  disposition^  had  in  his  ill- 
ness raved  furiously  against  (xod.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he 
heard  of  the  coming  of  the  Tohosca  or  Black-gown  than  he  had 
himself  home  to  meet  him,  entirely  changed  in  heart  **  O  Fa- 
ther,^ he  cried,  *^  welcome :  at  last  I  see  him  whom  I  have  so  much 
desired ;  my  heart  leaps  with  joy.  Pray  the  powerful  Wachkanta 
(Wakonda)  to  restore  my  strength,  for  I  will  aid  you  in  your  la- 
hors  among  the  Kansas."  Tbo  tribe  received  the  new  missionaiy 
with  every  mark  of  respect,  which  increased  on  tlieir  perceiving 
how  easily  he  adopted  their  usages.  The  arrival  of  a  government 
agent  enabled  him  to  address  them  in  a  body,  and  announce  the 
object  of  his  coming.  A  very  good  disposition  was  evinced,  but 
such  was  the  barbarism  and  superstition  of  the  tribe  that  he  did 
not  venture  to  baptize  any  adulta,  although  many  soUdted  the 
sacrament  at  his  hands.f 

In  1828  Van  Quickenbome  again  visited  the  Osages,  while 
Badin  in  tlie  south  baptized  at  Attacapas  some  of  the  almost  an- 
nihilated tribe  of  SitimachasJ  and  Odin,  a  Shawnee  chief.§ 
This  was  not  all:  in  1831  two  Flatheads  of  a  party  of  four  fell 
sick  at  St,  Louis,  and  by  signs  requested  baptism,  which  was 
administered,  it  being  found  that  tliey  had  learned  some  idea  of 
Christianity  from  two  Iroquois  of  the  Caughnewaga  mission,  who 


*  Ann  Prop.  iii.  5S9,  660.  f  Id.  ii.  666. 
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bad  wandered  thus  westward  and  been  adopted  among  tlie  Flat- 
beadfl.* 

A  rich  field  thus  opened  for  the  new  misdons :  tribes  eager  to 
receive  the  Catholic,  and  steadily  rejecting  the  Protestant  envoys; 
soliciting  the  doctrine  which  their  Others  had  so  coldly  heard; 
the  gOTemment  not  opposed,  and  even  inclined  to  &vor  in  some 
degree  the  efforts  6(  Catholic  missionaries,  which,  in  a  utilitarian 
view,  seemed  most  likely  of  success.  As  yet,  however,  no  permar 
nent  mission  was  formed  There  were  Catholics  in  almost  every 
tribe,  in  many  cases,  like  the  whites  on  the  borders,  trusting  to  an 
occasional  visit  of  a  priest,  and  from  their  petty  number,  almost 
lost  amid  the  infidels ;  there  were  many,  too,  who  preserved  but 
the  name,  yet  were  so  numerous  that  a  missionary  would  find  a 
sufficient  field  among  them. 

As  yet  no  permanent  mission  had  been  formed,  but  as  Indians 
of  various  parts  east  of  the  Mississippi  were  daily  transported  to 
what  is  now  called  Indian  Territory,  a  greaty  &cility  was  afforded. 
Van  Quickenbome  set  out  again  from  St.  Louis  in  June,  18d4.f 
On  entering  Indian  Territory  he  met  a  man  witii  several  women. 
^I  an:i  a  Shawnee,"  said  the  man ;  "I  was  baptized  by  a  Catholio 
priest ;  so  was  my  wife,  she  is  a  Wyandot ;  but  as,  since  our  emi- 
gration, we  have  seen  no  priest,  we  go  to  the  Methodist  church." 
^llie  other  women  were  Easkaakias,^  who  still  adhered  to  the  fidth, 
although  without  a  regular  missionary  since  the  days  of  Father 
Meurin.  With  their  neighborB,  the  Peorias,  now  counting  in  all 
but  140  souls,  they  earnestly  implored  the  missionary  not  to 
forsake  them.  Although  debased,  degraded  by  intoxication,  they 
were  still  Christians ;  and  some,  like  the  chiefs  daughter,  fiiithful 
to  their  duties  as  such,  undertaking  from  time  to  time  a  long 
journey  to  approach   the  sacraments.     Near   them  were  the 

♦  Ann.  Prop.  v.  599. 
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two  Miami  dans,  the  Weas  and  PiankeeiiairB,  nmilariy  redneed, 
and  fidlen  into  the  same  disorders.  Among  these  the  misrioii- 
ary  distributed  rosaries,  justly  deeming  that  a  revival  of  their 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Viigin  would  be  the  easiest  step  to  a  con- 
version. 

He  then  visited  the  Eikapoos.  The  celebrated  Ph>|diet  called 
upon  him :  Blackhawk  was  absent  When  the  diief  returned,  the 
Jesuit  told  him  that  he  had  come  in  person  to  learn  whether  it 
was  really  true  that  they  wished  a  Black-gown,  as  he  had  beoi 
told.  **Have  you  a  wifef  was  his  reply.  "You  know  well," 
rejoined  Van  Quickenbome,  "that  Catholic  pnests  do  not  many: 
I  am  a  Black-gown."  The  chief  promised  to  hold  a  council  and 
send  an  answer  to  St  Louis.  He  kept  his  word,  and  invited  the 
Black-gown  to  his  tribe. 

The  Pottawotamies,  Chippewas,  and  Ottawas  had,  as  one  tribe, 
sold  their  territory  and  agreed  to  remove  westward.  A  pagan 
party  of  the  first  of  these  tribes  was  already  among  the  Kikapoos. 
Their  chief  wished  a  Catholic  missionary,  and  persuaded  his  clan 
to  receive  no  other.  After  many  conferences  with  Van  Quicken- 
bome, he  came  up  on  the  day  of  his  departure  to  bid  him  farewell. 
"  Do  not  forget  us,  Father.  I  conjure  you  to  pray  to  the  Great 
Spirit  for  us.  Come  and  live  among  us.  We  know  that  the 
Black-gowns  have  been  chosen  by  the  Saviour  of  the  world  to  in-* 
struct  us.  Bear  us  in  your  heart,  and  when  you  return  we  will 
listen  to  you." 

Encouraged  by  this,  the  missionaries  obtained  the  government 
authority  to  begin  a  school  and  mission  among  the  Kikapoos  and 
Pottawotamies  in  the  spring.* 

The  two  Flatheads  who  returned  had  spread  the  tidings  through 
Oregon  of  the  kindness  of  the  Black-gowns.  An  Iroquois  came 
mth  his  rtildren  to  St  Louis  to  have  tliem  baptized,  and  implored 


♦  Ann.  Prop.  ix.  98. 
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miflBionaries  for  hk  new  <s<>UDti7.    Here,  too,  it  was  resolved  to 
found  a  mission.* 

In  May,  1836,  Father  Van  Quickenbome  set  out  with  Father 
Hoecken  and  two  ky-brothers  to  found  the  Kikapoo  mission.  On 
arciving  at  their  coantry,  difficulties  were  raised  by  the  government 
agent,  who  at  last  gave  the  missionaries  positive  orders  to  suspend 
their  labors,  ^ckness  soon  prostrated  the  Fathers;  and  as  tidings 
of  war  alanned  the  Eikapoos,  Van  Quickenbome  took  the  opppi^ 
timity  oi  performing  his  annual  retreat.  In  this  way  they  were 
enabled  to  pass  speedily  the  time  which  elapsed  till  the  new  orders 


These  were  fiiTorable,  and  the  missionaries  now  selected  a  spot 
for  the  mission-house  in  an  agreeable  and  healthy  site,  about  400 
paces  fix>m  the  Missouri,  near  its  junction  with  Salt  Greek.  Here 
their  house  was  built,  and  the  two  missionaries  began  their  labors. 
Van  Quickenbome  soon  after,  leaving  Hoecken  there,  hastened,  as 
he  had  promised,  to  the  Weas  and  Piankeshaws,  Easkaskias,  and 
Peorias,  who  had  finally  listened  to  other  missionaries,  and  of 
whom  many  had  become,  exteriorly,  at  least,  Protestants.  The 
Wea  and  Easkaskia  chie&  had  remained  Catholics,  and  when 
with  them,  Van  Quickenbome  asked  whether  they  had  become 
Protestants,  aU  were  silent,  till  a  woman,  with  tears,  acknowledged 
it^  believing  it  better  to  be  something  than  to  have  no  worship. 

Their  state  of  abandonment  ipoved  the  good  Father's  heart :  he 
promised  to  visit  them  regularly  till  a  missionary  could  be  sta- 
tioned among  them.f 

Here,  however.  Van  Quickenbome's  labors  end.  First  Superior 
oi  his  order  in  the  West,  he  had  restored  the  Jesuit  missions 
among  the  Indian  tribes.  After  a  brief  illness  he  expired  at  the 
Sioux  portage  on  the  17th  of  August,  1836,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  age.];    His  mission  was,  however,  firmly  established.    Father 

*  Ann.  Prop.  iz.  lOS,  X.  146.        tld.x.  129.       t  let  240 ;  Cath.  Alma. 
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HoMfan,  aided  bj  Ymnnjdi,  itm  nmuami  willi  Oa  Eiki|KMiL 
Vcfbaegen  hantgned  to  Wadungloii  to  «fieot  rack  wmagBm&BU 
wUb  the  Secretaiy  of  War  «  would  endife  Idm  to  fi^ 
votamie  nuMon  in  Ae  lame  territoiy ;  and  liavm|^  aiwoacded  to 
im  Qtmort  doira,  set  out  on  the  8d  of  Mmj,  IdM,  inOt  FaOm 
de  Smet  and  EjyiTOgela»  and  with  ClaMKin^  •  tempoial  ooad||ator 
ftr  the  teiritofy  of  the  Indian  tribesi  and  ioon  nadied  the  Kikn- 
poo  tiDage.  Fhxn  this  point  he  pioeeeded  widi  Fattw  Ghriitian 
Hoechen  lo  the  Pottawotamiee  of  the  woodi^  on  OiMge  Bifor,  and 
after  eonie  dilBciihy  readied  the  Tillage,  where  thej  weio  noaiie^ 
with  open  arms  hj  the  Gathdio  dad,  Napoieon  Boiiriwai  who 
had  bem  edneated  in  KentuQky,  and  ipofa  Bogfidi  and  neneh 
perfectly.  The  prinoipal  chief  welcomed  them,  and  woonnti^ 
flie  qpintnal  destitation  of  hie  tribe,  implored  them  not  to  fomke 
their  children.  H^e  Hoecken  remained  for  a  time  to  adminiattf 
the  sacraments ;  and  Verhaegen  having  consoled  them  with  the 
hope  of  soon  possesnng  a  church  and  resident  missionaiy,  retumed 
to  St  Louis. 

Meanwhile  de  Smet,  Verreydt,  and  Brodier  Maaelli  had  onwed 
the  tracts  of  the  lowas  and  Ottoes  to  reach  the  Tillage  of  the 
prairie  Pottawotamies,*  a  tribe  made  up  of  PottawotamieB  proper, 
Sacs,  Foxes,  Chippewajs,  Ottawas,  Menomoneea,  Kikapoos,  and 
Winnebagoes.  Among  these  they  began  their  mission  under  the 
protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St  Joseph.  A  little  chapel, 
twenty-four  feet  square,  surmounted  by  a  modest  steeple,  soon  rose 
in  the  wildemess ;  and  beside  it  the  log-huts  of  the  miasioDarieB. 
Their  field  offered  a  life  of  crosses,  privations,  and  patience,  yet 
relying  on  the  aid  of  divine  grace  and  the  prayers  of  their  brethren, 
they  boldly  began  their  work.  The  result  6f  the  first  four  months 
was  indeed  consoling :  many  of  the  Indians  showed  a  great  desire 
fer  instruction.    The  missionaries  opened  a  school :  their  log-hut 

*  TlMte  are  perhaps  the  old  MaacottUna. 
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oould  hold  but  thirty  pupils ;  it  was  soon  crowded  to  oyerflowing. 
The  Indians,  who  left  the  schools  of  other  missionaries  silent,  soli- 
itaiy,  and  empty,  crowded  the  log-school  of  the  Jesuit  to  hear  the 
instructions  given  twice  a  day  to  those  who  wished  for  baptism. 
One  hundred  and  eighteen  were  baptized  during  the  first  three 
months.  The  festival  of  the  Assumption  was  celebrated  with  the 
g^reatest  pomp  and  devotion.  On  all  sides  they  renounced  Nannar 
bush  and  Mesukkummikakevi,  to  embrace  the  true  &ith.  The 
«ck  were  dragged  for  miles  to  be  enrolled  in  the  flock  of  Christ 
by  baptism ; — their  fiftbles  were  forgotten.* 

As  in  all  the  Indian  tribes,  the  death  which  followed  baptism  in 
many  cases  was  ascribed  to  it,  or  to  some  cross,  medal,  or  prayer 
of  the  misfflonary ;  and,  from  .time  to  time,  the  medicine-men  would 
excite  the  greatest  trouble.  Polygamy,  too,  presented  its  fearful 
obstacle,  requiring,  as  it  did,  a  restraint  on  the  passions  to  whidi 
these  children  of  the  vrildemess  were  not  accustomed ;  while  intoxi«> 
cation,  the  deadly  bane  of  the  red  race,  at  times  converted  their 
towns  into  images  of  helL 

Not  content  with  the  field  offered  by  the  Pottawotamies,  de  Smet 
visits  the  Sioux,  and,  after  explaining  to  them  the  Christian  doo- 
trine,  makes  peace  with  them.f 

Meanwhile,  Hoecken,  at  the  first  Pottawotamie  mission  of  St 
Stanislaus,  instructed  his  litUe  tribe.  At  daybreak,  after  his  medi- 
tation, he  summoned  his  flock  to  morning  prayers,  then  said  mam 
amid  their  Indian  chant,  and  followed  it  by  a  catechetical  instruo- 
tion.  Then  the  day  was  given  to  labor,  and  at  sunset  all  met  to 
chant  the  evening  prayers.  His  Christians  were  all  exemplary, 
devout,  respectful,  and  ^thful  in  approaching  the  sacraments. 

Not  careful  merely  of  their  spiritual  interests,  anxious  also  to 
elevate  their  social  position,  Hoecken  inspired  the  men  with  a  love 
of  labor,  and  gave  them  lessons  in  agriculture,  and  a  plentiful 

*  Ann.  Prop.  id.  4«7.  f  Id.  ziiL  50. 
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luorest  showed  those  rode  children  of  nature  the  advantage  of 
■kilL* 

But  hiB  little  pariah  did  not  content  his  seal ;  he  visited  the 
Ottawaa,  and  inspired  them  with  a  horror  of  intoxication  and  a  love 
of  virtue.  He  converted  and  baptised  their  chief  rf  ^^^  extended 
his  excursions  to  tha  Sioux,  Gros  Ventres,  Ricarees,  Mandana,  and 
Aasiniboina,  oi  whom  he  baptized  about  400.  Meanwhile  the  Flat- 
head miasion,  so  long  projected,  so  often  resolved  on,  so  frequently 
implored  by  the  Indians,  who,  amid  a  thousand  dangers,  war,  sick- 
ness, accident^  had  sent  embassy  after  embaasy  for  prieetsi  so  often 
traversed  at  the  moment  of  execution,  was  at  last  to  be  crowned 
with  success. 

The  Eikapoo  mission,  left  by  the  death  of  Father  Van  Quicken- 
bome  under  the  caie  of  Hoecken,  was  soon  after  abandoned  or  fused 
into  the  Pottawotamie  mission  of  St  Mary's  on  Sugar  Creek,  di- 
rected by  Hoecken,  aided  by  Verreydt,  Eisvogels,  Soderini,  de  Coon, 
Guilland,  and  later  by  Schultz.  Before  long  the  mission  contained 
1200  Catholic  Indians;  and  two  schools  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion gave  eveiy  hope  of  the  rising  generation.  The  Fathers  were 
aided  in  this  mission  by  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  who 
began  a  school  at  Sugar  Creek  about  the  same  time. 

This  was  for  a  time  the  only  mission  in  Indian  Territory ;  but, 
after  1846,  a  new  one  was  begun  among  Uie  Osages  on  the  Neosho 
River,  under  the  invocation  of  St  Francis  Hieronymo,  by  Father 
John  Shoenmakers  and  John  Bax,  while  the  Sisters  of  Loretto,  to 
rival  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  came  forward  to  conduct  the 
school  for  girls.  This  mission  has  continued  to  the  present  time 
under  the  same  missionaries,  aided  by  Father  Maes,  and  afterwards 
by  Paul  Ponsiglione,  wKo  replaced  Bax. 

About  the  same  time,  a  new  mission  was  founded  at  the  Marais 

*  Ann.  Prop.  ziii.  50.    See  liis  Letters  on  the  Pottawotamies ;  U.  8.  Cath. 
Mag.  vL  688, 149,  314,  8S5. 
t  Ann.  Prop.  xDi.  SO;  U.  S.  Cath.  Mag.  vi.  835. 
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deB  Cygnes,  among  tho  Miamk,  by  Father  Charlee  Truyens  and 
Henry  Van  Mierlo ;  but  it  was  abandoned  in  1849.  At  that  time 
Father  de  Smet  was  making  great  efforts  to  found  a  Sioux  miaaon, 
and  paid  several  visits  to  the  tribe  in  1848,  while  Father  Point, 
who  had  converted  over  a  thousand  Blackfeet,  hoped  to  raise  m 
chapel  among  them  east  of  the  Mountains.* 

The  difficulty  of  giving  fiill  scope  to  these  missions  east  of  the 
Mountains,  while  they  remained  a  mere  dependence  on  the  diocese 
oi  St.  Louis,  led  to  the  erection  of  the  Vicariate  of  Indian  Terri- 
tory, which  was  conmiitted  to  the  charge  of  Father  John  B.  Miege, 
consecrated,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1851,  Bishop  of  Messena,  in 
partibus.  He  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Pottawotamie  mission, 
and  at  the  present  moment  has  with  him  there  Fathers  Duerinck, 
GuiUand,  and  Schultz,  who  attend  three  other  stations.  This 
mission  has  its  manual  labor  school,  where  fifty  boys  are  boarded 
and  educated  by  the  Fathers  and  eight  Brothers.  The  girls*  school 
contains  from  70  to  75,  under  the  charge  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart 

The  other  mission,  that  of  St  Francis  among  the  Osages,  is  still 
directed  by  Fathers  Shoenmakers  and  Ponsiglione,  aided  now  by 
A.  Van  Hulst,  who  visit  the  Miamis,  Quapaws,  and  several  other 
tribes.  The  manual  labor  school  here  contains  about  60  boys, 
directed  by  the  Jesuits ;  the  school  for  girls,  about  40  pupils^junder 
the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Loretto.  Dependent  on  these  two  stations 
are  several  other  chapels  and  stations  among  various  tribes,  the 
KikapooB,  Miamis,  Piankeshaws,  Weas,  Peorias,  and  Quapaws,  and 
the  whole  Catholic  population  is  estimated  at  nearly  6000. 

The  result  of  the  labors  of  Van  Quickenbome  is  thus  a  noble  and 
steadily  progressing  good :  the  Vicariate  contains  over  five  thou- 
sand Catholic  Indians,  and  many  of  the  younger  members,  brought 
up  to  habits  of  industry  and  neatness,  give  great  promise  for  the 


•  Aon.  Prop.  xxiL  257. 
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fliture.  To  Fatiher  Van  QcdcfceDbonie,  as  the  fimiider  of  tbe 
yiee-Prorinee  of  Miflsomi  and  its  Indian  miasiona,  too  little  lioncxr 
kaa  been  paid.  Hia  name  ia  almoat  unknown,  yet  few  have  oon- 
tribated  more  to  the  education  of  the  white  and  the  eivilintioii  of 
llie  red  man,  to  the  aanctification  of  alL* 
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Oiflglii  of  Um  Oregon  mlvioii— Tbe  Flatb6*d«— TImj  seek  iiiMoBari6»— Their  trtab 
■fed  dteppoliitme&ts— De  BiMt  it  it  lut  gnntMl— He  naehcs  their  Tillage— Foondk 
tbe  mlMlon— YMtB  the  Blackfeet  and  retama— Blanchet  aod  Demers— Their  laborB 
— Retam  of  de  Smet  with  Point  and  Mengarini— Misaion  Tillage  of  8t  MaryV— The 
Cceora  d'Altoee— Progresa  of  the  miaaion— Joarneya  of  de  Smet— The  mtaaion  of  the 
Coenrs  d'Al^nea— Blanobet  and  Demera— Joined  by  others— Found  a  aemlnary— De 
Smet  at  Bt  Lonla— In  Eorope— Saila  for  Oregon— Willamette— Varioiia  mtetoaa— 
New  Seea— Present  state— Teatimony  of  go\-emment 

Havino  already  related  the  origin  of  the  Oregon  miasion,  so  far 
aa  it  is  a  development  of  the  Jesuit  missions  of  Missouri,  we  now 
resume  its  history  as  an  independent  mission,  and  will  briefly 
aketch  its  course  from  its  origin. 

At. an  early  period  Oregon  was  visited  by  French  and  Indian 

*  Father  Charies  Felix  Van  Quickenbome  was  bom  at  Peteghen,  near 
Devizes,  in  tbe  diocese  of  Obent,  on  the  21st  of  Jaunary,  1788.  Educated 
at  Gbent,  he  surpassed  bis  classmates  in  industry  and  talents  as  much  as  in 
piety,  and  at  an  early  ago  entered  the  diocesan  seminary.  As  a  priest,  be 
was  at  first  a  professor  in  tbe  PUU  S$minairst  or  ooUogos,  then  a  village 
pastor,  but,  on  tbe  establishment  of  the  Jesuits  in  Belgium,  entered  the 
novitiate  of  Bnmbeko  on  tbe  14th  of  April,  1815.  After  his  period  of  pro- 
bation he  sought  the  American  mission,  and  came  to  the  United  States  at 
the  dose  of  1817.  Two  years  later  he  was  made  Master  of  Novices.  His 
career  in  the  West  we  have  briefly  sketched.  Spent  with  toil,  he  was  seixsd 
with  a  bilious  fever  at  St.  Francis  or  tbe  Sioux  Portage,  and  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness expired  about  eleven  o'clock  in  tbe  morning  of  the  17th  of  August, 
1887,  deplored  and  rogratted  by  t^^OSretUar  UiUr  on  liU  d^atk. 
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trappen  from  Canada,  many  of  whom  remained  for  jears,  and 
even  settled  there.  Hiougli  deprived  of  pastors,  and  not  always 
exemplary  in  their  lives,  they  were  Catholics,  and  propagated 
among  the  tribes  with  whom  they  associated  some  knowledge  of 
Christianity.  Some  Iroquois  of  Caughnawaga  joined  the  Flat- 
heads,  and  the  tribe  became  Christian  in  heart  as  early  as  1820, 
conforming  as  nearly  as  they  could  to  the  doctrines  and  even  the 
religions,  practices  of  the  Church,  daily  olSering  up  their  prayers  to 
the  Father  of  merdKes,  and  sanctifying  the  first  day  of  the  week  in 
his  honor. 

Every  year  the  tribe  assembled  on  the  Bitter-root  River.  From 
lliis  camp,  in  1831,  a  deputation  was  sent  to  St  Louis  to  obtain  a 
Black-gown,  but  it  never  reaohed  that  city.  Most  of  tlie  envoys 
fell  victims  to  disease,  and  left  their  bones  to  blanch  on  the  trail 
in  the  wilderness.  Undaunted  by  the  first  &ilure,  the  fervent  tribe 
sent  a  new  delegation,  which  happily  reached  St  Louis ;  but  the 
Inshop  was  so  destitute  of  priests,  that  he  could  only  promise  to 
meet  their  wants  at  the  earliest  moment  Buoyed  up  by  this 
promise,  they  lived  on  in  hope ;  but  when  they  encamped  in  1837, 
and  no  Black-gown  had  yet  appeared,  they  once  more  chose  an 
embassy,  but  they  were  destined  to  a  new  disappointment :  the  five 
who  composed  it  were  massacred  by  the  Sioux.  Yet  still  the 
Flatheads  persevered.  In  1839,  they  sent  two  Iroquois  deputies, 
Peter  and  Ignatius,  who  at  last  obtained  the  long-desired  mis- 
sionary. Peter,  elate  with  joy,  hastened  back  to  proclaim  his  suo- 
cesB ;  Ignatius  remained  to  guide  de  Smet  to  their  camp.  On  the' 
80th  of  April,  1840,  that  missionary  left  Westport  with  the  an- 
nual caravan  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  whose  destination 
was  Green  River.  The  fever  of  the  plains  soon  seized' the  good 
Father ;  but^  after  passing  the  Sheyenne  village,  he  arrived  on  the 
80th  of  June  at  a  rendezvous  to  which  Peter  had  sent  on  an  escort 
After  oelebratin^g  ^oaaBB  for  the  Indians  assembled  there  and  the 
Canadian  trappers,  he  set  out  with  his  faraye  escort,  and  on  the 
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14Ui  ciJulj  aniyed  safely  in  the  camp  of  Peter  Valley,  where  the 
flatheada  and  Ponderaa,  to  the  number  of  aixteen  hondred,  had 
anembled.* 

Hie  entrance  into  their  encampment  was  a  trinmph,  in  which 
men,  women,  and  children  took  part  The  great  chie(  IJolizhit- 
ay,  a  venerable  old  man,  who  reminded  one  G(  the  ancient  pabi- 
arahfl^  awaited  the  miaaionary,  with  his  chief  bravea  ranged  around 
Um,  and  wished  at  <noe  to  yield  to  the  envoy  6(  Christ  all  his 
power.  Disabusing  the  chief  oi  the  object  of  his  mission,  de  Smei 
arranged  with  him  the  order  of  the  religious  exercises  of  the  tribeii 
At  the  cloee  of  the  day  two  thousand  Indians  assembled  before  his 
tent  to  recite  in  common  their  evening  prayer,  and  chant  a  solemn 
hymn,  which  they  had  themselvee  composed. 

Such  was  the  opening  6(  the  Flathead  mission,  the  gloiy  of 
our  later  annals,  child  of  the  Iroquois  missions  of  two  centuries 
back,  and  first  conquest  of  the  faith  beyond  the  Mississippi  valley. 

Every  day  at  dawn  the  aged  chief  summoned  all  to  prayer. 
On  the  second  day  de  Smct  had,  with  the  aid  of  an  interpreter, 
translated  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the  ConmiandmentB.f 
A  chief  soon  learned  them  by  heart,  and  became  the  catechist  of 
the  rest  In  a  fortnight  all  the  Flatheads  knew  their  prayers. 
These  were  soon  explained  thoroughly  and*  completely.  In  two 
months  six  hundred  had  sufficiently  proved  their  dispositions  to  be 
admitted  to  baptism.  All  showed  the  greatest  desire  to  obey  the 
commandments  which  they  had  learned.  ^  Father,"  said  the  Pan- 
dera  cliie^  ^  I  lived  long  in  profound  ignorance.    Then  I  unwill- 


*  Indian  Skotohes,  90 ;  Ann.  Prop.  ziv.  68. 
t  Tho  Lord's  Prayer  in  Flathead  and  Pends-d'oroillos  ia  aa  foOows : 
Kyle-c-ou  Itchitchemaak  aakwest  kowakBhamonshem,  ye-elakyloog^.  Ent- 
liezie  tellotzia  ppoeoec  AMintails  yo-elstoloog  otza^^l  Itdiitohemask. 
Koogwitcelt  yettilgwa  lokolttiiapetzinem.  KowaekaweemiUem  klotaiya 
kloiBtakwen  etzageel  kaitekolgwelem  klotaiye  kloistakwflii  klielskyloeg 
koayalokahUem  takaekakwentem  klotaye  kowaekag^eellBm  klotaja.  Ko- 
mieetmgaU.    (De  Smet,  Oregon  Miaaiona,  409.) 


miecuogau.    (Ue  bmet,  Oregon  Missions,  40V.) 


i  ^  t^f    C       ty/: 


^  by  .HdiV'ir'J^  nr„:u/^w.  ^  £r(? -^^ 
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tiiigly  did  evil,  and  may  have  displeased  the  Great  Spirit ;  but 
'when,  with  better  instnictioD,  I  knew  a  thing  to  be  bad,  I  re- 
nounced it,  and  I  do  not  remember  since  having  offended  God 
voluntarily  T 

Having  thus  founded  the  mission,  de  Smet  set  out  on  the  27th 
of  August  for  St  Louis,*  to  report  the  state  of  affairs,  and  take  steps 
for  a  permanent  establishment  His  way  was  through  the  country 
of  the  Blackfeet,  Grosventres,  and  Sioux,  all  hostile  to  the  Flat- 
heads  and  their  friends.  Passing  an  Assiniboin  party  in  safety, 
he  and  his  companions  were,  in  October,  surrounded  by  a  fierce 
war-party  of  the  Blackfeet  The  soutane  of  the  missionary,  the 
crudfiz  which  glittered  on  his  breast  whenever  he  travels  over  the 
prairies,  arrested  the  eye  of  the  Blackfoot  chief.  **Who  art 
thou  ?"  "  He  is  a  Black-gown,'^  said  the  companion  of  de  Smet ; 
"•  a  man  who  speaks  to  the  Great  Spirit''  In  a  moment  all  was 
changed.  Invited  to  the  missionary's  hiunble  board,  the  chief 
showed  still  greater  respect  when  he  saw  him  address  the  Great 
Spirit  before  eating.  When  the  frugal  meal  was  ended,  twelve 
Indians  stretched  a  buffalo-skin  before  him,  with  motions  indica- 
ting a  wish  that  he  should  sit  upon  it  Supposing  it  meant  as  a 
mat,  he  did  so,  but  they  raised  it  aloft,  and  so  bore  him  in  triumph 
to  their  village.  There,  too,  he  was  treated  with  eveiy  honor. 
^  It  is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life,"  said  the  chief ;  ^  it  is  the  first 
time  that  we  see  among  us  a  man  in  such  close  communication 
with  the  Great  Spuit  Behold  the  braves  of  my  tribe !  I  have 
thus  unwonted  brought  them  here,  that  the  memory  of  thy  pas- 
sage may  be  ever  engraven  in  their  memory." 

Having  thus,  contrary  to  every  expectation,  opened  the  way  by 
the  pacification  of  a  tribe  the  terror  of  the  wilderness,  he  pursued 
his  way  in  peace.f     His  safe  and  speedy  return  sent  a  thrill  of  joy 


*  Ann.  Prop.  zit.  69. 

t  Indian  Sketches,  1S^58 ;  Ann.  Prop.  ziii.  487. 
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fltitw^  die  h«tftB  of  an  lib  anodflteii  and  irii^ 
dmm  of  aed,  he  deaoribed  Om  fimnbk  di^KMitioii  of  die  Hat- 
heads,  the  riohnflaB  of  the  vast  field  opened  to  thor  labon,  all 
honied  with  desire  to  join  hhn  on  his  letum.  As  to  the  eatab- 
Hshment  of  the  nusrfon,  there  waa  noif  no  qoestioD,  and  dving 
hM  winter  pnparatioDa  weie  made  nr  its  oonnnenoeinait. 

De  Smefs  waa  not|  howerer,  the  odIj  nuanon  in  Oregon.  Un- 
known to  the  Hatheada,  as  wdl  as  to  the  Amerioan  Jesuit^  two 
Osnadian  priests,  Ranch  N.BhuKhet,  now  Arehbishop  of  Oregon, 
and  Modest  Demon,  now  Kshop  of  Vanoonreri  had  reached  Fort 
Tanooaver  on  the  24th  of  Nofember,  1887,  to  the  joj  of  the 
Canadian  fiunilies  so  long  deipriTod  of  the  sacramentk  After  at- 
tending to  their  wants  for  two  yean^  Hanehet  waa  met  in  Jime^ 
1889,  at  CowlitB,  bj  twelve  natifei  of  Paget  Sonnd,  who  had 
come  to  see  the  misaionaiy.  While  instructing  these,  he  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  the  **  Catholic  Scale,**  a  form  of  instruction 
which  represents  the  history  of  religion  and  the  various  truths  and 
mysteries  of  faith  in  a  chronological  form,  with  emblems  for  fix- 
ing it  in  the  mind.  It  was  afterwards  generally  adopted,  and 
proved  of  great  service  to  the  missionaries.*  With  this  **  Scale" 
these  Indians  in  turn  instructed  their  tribe,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  fiiith  was  rapidly  propagated,  so  that  in  the  following  year 
Blanchet  met,  near  Whitby  Island,  Indians  who  had  never  seen 
a  priest,  but  had  some  knowledge  of  Christianity. 

Demera,  meanwhile,  after  laying  the  foundations  ci  a  mianon 
among  the  well-disposed  Indians  of  Nesqualy,  visited  WallawaDa, 
Okenagan,  and  Colville;  while  Blanchet|  who  had  also  visited  Nes- 
qualy, again  met  the  Puget  Sound  Indians  and  renewed  his  in- 
structions. 

Their  labors  in  1840  were  as  varied  and  as  arduous:  Demon 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Chinook  mission,  Blanchet  planted  the 

•  D«  SnMt  iiibMqiMiitly  pnbUslisd  one  in  Us  Indian  SkMtm, 
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I  at  Nesqiuily,  reconciled  two  warring  tribes,  baptised  many, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  prolonged  his  instructions,  stimulated 
hy  a  ktter  from  de  Smet,  who,  hearing  of  their  labors,  sent  to  an- 
nounce his  coming.  During  the  next  year  Demers  penetrated  to 
Fkazer's  River,  and  to  the  crowds  of  natives  announced  the  trutha 
of  the  gospel  Overjoyed  with  the  good  tidings,  all  pressed  him 
to  stay  amongst  them,  and  offered  their  children  for  baptism. 
Yielding  to  their  desire,  he  baptized  no  less  than  seven  bun- 
dled. 

Such  was,  in  the  year  1841,  the  state  of  the  two  Oregon  mi»- 
nons,  of  which  we  shall  pursue  the  separate  history. 

Father  de  Smet,  in  the  spring  of  1841,  set  out  with  Father 
Nicholas  Point,  a  Vendean,  Father  Gregory  Mengarini,  a  Roman, 
and  three  lay-brothers,  all  expert  mechanics.  Leaving  Westport 
on  the  last  day  of  April,  they  passed  the  friendly  iOmsas,  who 
still  remembered  the  visits  of  La  Croix,  the  Sheyennes,  the  treadi- 
6IOUS  Banacs  on  the  dangerous  La  Platte,  then  the  less  reliaUe  Paw- 
nees, and  at  last,  on  the  15th  of  August,  met  at  Fort  Hall  the 
Flathead  escort,  who  had  come  800  miles  to  yAn  the  missionaries. 
They  were  frill  of  zeal  and  fervor.  Simon,  the  first  conv^  in- 
firm with  age,  his  grandson  Francis,  Ignatius,  the  brave  Pilchimo, 
FVands,  and  Gabriel  the  half-breed.  The  fidelity  of  the  tribe  was 
confirmed  by  their  conduct  Pushing  on  with  these,  the  mission- 
aiies  on  the  80th  came  in  sight  of  the  camp  of  Big&ce,  and  soon 
after  were  amid  their  children.  All  crowded  around  them — 
mothers  offered  their  children — every  heart  seemed  wild  with  joy.* 

The  tribe  wished  to  select  a  site  for  a  permanent  residence. 
Flathor  Point  drew  the  plans  for  the  mission  village,  <hi  which  all 
now  depended ;  and  on  the  24th  of  September  the  whole  party 
arrived  at  Bitterroot  River,  the  chosen  site.'  Here  a  cross  was 
planted,  and  the  mission  of  St  Mary's  begun  on  Rosary  Sunday. 

•IadianSketohes,10l. 
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Tbelttf-^xodiflnwenaooaatwoik:  diBpiiitiDgfbig»«idcliag- 
i^  haiDinflr  «ra  kMig  leMNudad,  and  the  Iwiiie  of  pnytr  ^^ 
BM.    B6fci6itw»oompletod,oliiefr€ftfaeCkBiind'A]diMios^ 
to  beg  the  miMJonariei  to  hava  pilj  on  them,  and  fkitthajroahina 
to  amioiiiioe  the  wocd  of  trath. 

The  Flatheadi^  amoog  whom  thw  chief  mieBioii  mom  kj,  an 
^MDteraBted,  generoiMi  devoted  to  their  frienda,  of  aehaowladgad 
fnkity  and  molality.  Their  dram  and  mannen  were  eqnaltf 
modeet :  no  enpentitiooa  pre(?aQedy  no  medicine-men  fitroied  the 
woiihq»  .of  demooii  Manj  duefc  wore  mpei  eirtmplaiy 
Amoi^  them,  Simoo,  Peter,  and  eqpeeiallj  Pkn!,  wore 
after  their  oonfereion  &r  their  piely,  aeal,  and  poritf  of  fife. 

Tbey  now  aided  their  miewonariee  in  eieoting  the  Cret  neoea- 
iaij  buildingB^  and  by  St  Martin's  day  a  tempoiaiy  oh^iel  and 
reodenoe  were  raised,  although  the  lay-brothere  hacl  few  and  in- 
sufficient tods.*  De  Smet  was,  meanwhile,  on  his  way  to  ColTille^ 
to  obtain,  if  possiblei  a  supply  of  provisions,  leaving  P<»nt  and 
Mengarini  to  instruct  the  catechumens  who  were  to  be  baptised 
on  the  dd  <^  December,  when  two  hundred  and  two  became  by 
the  sacrament  children  of  God. 

The  rehabilitation  of  marriages  was  the  next  care.  Finding 
few  previously  contracted  valid,  they  conferred  the  sacrament  on 
all  the  baptized  couples :  where  polygamy  existed  one  wife  was  re- 
nounced, and  this  led  to  the  most  touching  scenes — as  the  hus- 
band hesitated  between  two  equally,  dear,  both  mothers  of  his 
children.  In  several  cases  a  woman  would  generously  yield  in 
fevor  of  one  more  loved  than  herselE  The  village  was  now  Chris- 
tian, and  the  greatest  piety  prevailed.  At  the  sound  of  the  Ange- 
lus  in  the  morning  they  rose  from  sleep,  half  an  hour  later  they 
met  for  prayers,  then  heard  mass,  and  attended  instruction.  The 
day  was  given  to  labdl';  the  Fathers  visiting  the  sick  or  ^t^^wiing 

*  Indian  BlcttfliMet  ISO,  ITS. 
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to  other  dudes.  In  the  afternoon  the  children  were  catechized, 
and  after  sunset  another  -instruction  was  ^ven  to  the  adultk 
Among  joung  and  old  emulation  was  stimulated  by  little  rewards, 
which  to  us  might  seem  petty,  but  to  the  Flatheads,  as  to  the  old 
Huron  braves,  derived  their  value  from  religion  itsell*  By  the 
8th  of  December  de  Smet  returned,  having,  amid  much  danger  and 
hardship,  baptised  100  persons,  26  of  them  adults,  of  various 
tribes^  CkBurs  d'Al^nes^  Ealispels,  Eoetenays,!  and  preached  to 
over  two  thousand  Indians.  Unable  to  obtain  supplies,  the  tribe 
was  now  compelled  to  disperse  for  the  winter  hunt,  and  this  was 
deferred  only  to  allow  them  to  celebrate  Christmas  at  the  mission. 
On  that  day  one  hundred  and  fifteen  Flatheads  led  by  three  chie&, 
thirty  Nezperc6s  and  their  chie^  a  Blackfoot  chief  and  his  fiunily 
were  baptized.  **  I  began  my  masses,''  says  de  Smet,  "•  at  seven  in 
Uie  m(»ming :  at  five  in  the  afternoon  I  was  still  in  the  chapel. 
The  heart  may  conceive,  but  the  lips  cannot  express,  the  emotions 
whiish  I  then  experienced.  From  six  to  seven  hundred  new  Chris- 
tianS|  with  bands  of  little  children,  baptized  in  the  past  year,  all 
assembled  in  a  poor  chapel  covered  with  rushes,  in  the  midst  of  a 
desert  where  till  lately  the  name  of  God  was  scarcely  known,  of- 
fering to  their  Create  their  regenerated  hearts,  protesting  that 
they  would  persevere  in  his  holy  service  till  death,  was  doubtless 
an  ofiering  most  agreeable  to  God,  and  which  we  trust  will  draw 
down  the  dews  of  heaven  upon  the  FUthead  nation  and  the  neigh- 
b<»ing  tribes." 

A  few  days  later  Father  Point  left  with  the  hunters  to  undei^ 


« Indian  Sketohes,  148. 

t  In  the  FUtbow  and  Eoetenay  the  Our  Father  mns :  <*  Katitoe  naitle 
naite,  akiUinaia  zedabitakinne  wilkane.  Kinshalline  oehemake  akiUtlainam. 
Inahazetlnite  yoanoamake  yekakaekinaitte.  Eomnakaike  lo^nie  niggena- 
waiahne  naioaaem  miaiteke.  Kekepaime  nekoetjekoetleaitle  izzeai,  iyakia- 
kakauke  iyazeaikinawaah  kokakipaimen  aitle.  Amatikezawea  itohkeat 
•himmekak  kowelle  akatakaen.  8haeykiaki|kaaike.»—jP#  Smtl,  Ortfm 
JfiM.409. 
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the  sufferings  of  the  winter  chase,  and  peril  his  life  among  the 
Blackfeet  De  Smet  and  Mengarini  remained  to  translate  the 
catechism,  and  prepare  one  hmKlred  and  fifty  for  their  first  com- 
mmuon,  while  the  lay-brothers  erected  a  palisade  around  the  mis- 
rion.* 

Soon  after,  de  Smet  resolved  to  visit  Fort  Vancouver,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  supplies  necessaiy  to  make  St  Mary^s  a  fixed  mis- 
non. '  On  his  way  he  visited  the  Eoetenays,  Kaliqwis,  Coeon 
d'Aldnes,  Shuyelpis,  and  Okinakanes,  teaching  them  the  ordinaiy 
prayers  and  the  rudiments  of  fiuOi,  and  instituting  among  all  the 
custom  of  mcxning  and  evening  prayer.  After  a  dangerous  pas- 
sage down  the  Columbia,  in  which  he  narrowly  escaped  a  wateiy 
grave,  and  saw  some  of  his  fellow-travellers  perish,  he  ceached 
Fort  Vancouver.  Here  he  had  the  pleasure  of  conferring  with 
Messrs.  Blanchet  and  Demers,  but  found  that  he  could  not  there 
obtain  the  necessary  supplies.  Returning  to  St  Mary'fs  he  resolved 
to  cross  the  wilderness  again  to  St  Louis,  and  leaving  Mengarini 
with  the  Flatheads  and  Ponderas,  he  sent  Point  to  found  a  new 
mission  among  the  Cceurs  d'Alenes,  then  set  out  in  August,  bearing 
back  the  joyful  tidings  that  1654  souls  had  been  already  redeemed 
by  baptism.f 

At  the  close  of  the  hunting-season,  Father  Point  set  out,  and 
on  the  first  Friday  of  December  planted  the  cross  of  his  new  mis- 
sion of  the  Sacred  Heart  among  the  Coeurs  d^Al^nes.  Several 
years  before,  this  tribe,  hearing  the  Christian  doctrine,  had  re- 
nounced idolatry,  but  never  having  been  instructed,  fell  again  into 
the  superstitions  of  the  Indian  tribes.  Now  all  embraced  the 
truth.  The  medicine-men  were  the  first  to  destroy  the  objects  of 
idolatrous  reverence,  and  fervent  piety  was  soon  awakened. 

In  the  spring  a  new  village  was  laid  out ;  trees  were  felled, 
roads  opened,  a  church  erected,  and  the  public  fields  sown.    Thus 

*  Indian  Sketehes,  169.  f  Id.  SM. 
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the  second  pennanent  missioii,  that  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  the 
CoeuTB  d'Ai^nes,  was  founded.  To  instruct  the  Indians  in  the  in- 
terrals  of  the  chase  required  all  the  missionary's  care,  till  agricul- 
ture should  enable  them  to  be  stationary.  By  October,  1844,  the 
little  village  contained  one  hundred  Christian  families.* 

During  the  autunm  of  the  same  year,  Blanchet  and  Demers, 
overtasked  with  the  care  of  the  Canadians,  and  the  missions 
among  the  Indians,  were  gladdened  by  the  arrival  of  two  other 
priests  from  Canada,  Messrs,  John  B.  Bolduc  and  Anthony  Lang- 
lois.  They  now  began  a  seminary  at  Willamette,  intending  to 
make  that  their  centre  for  missionary  excursions.  Leaving  the 
rest  engaged  in  the  new  works,  the  ardent  Bolduc  set  out  in 
March,  1843,  to  visit  the  tribes  on  Vancouver's  Island  and  around 
Puget's  Sound,  and  baptized  many  of  the  Eawatskins,  Klalams, 
and  Isanisks.t 

On  arriving  at  St  Louis,  de  Smet  laid  before  his  Superiors  the 
whele  prospect  of  the  country.  Lmnediate  action  was  taken. 
Oregon  was  then  a  territory  in  dispute  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  yet  the  American  prelates,  in  their  Provincial  Coun* 
cil,  solicited  the  Holy  See  to  appoint  a  Vica^  Apostolic  Mean- 
while the  Provincial  of^the  Jesuits  in  Missouri  dispatched  Father 
Peter  de  Vos  and  Father  Adrian  Hoecken,  with  three  lay-brothers, 
to  the  mountains,  and  directed  de  Smet  to  proceed  to  Europe  to 
make  further  provision  for  the  conversion  and  civilization  of  the 
Indian  tribes. 

In  Europe  de  Smet  excited  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of 
his  work.  The  names  of  the  Oregon  tribes  became  more  &miliar 
to  the  &ithfiil  in  Bel^um  and  France  than  in  the  United  States. 
Many  Fathers  of  his  order  wished  to  join  him,  and  the  Sisters  of 
the  Congregation  of  our  Lady  offered  to  proceed  to  the  distant 
wilderness  to  aid  the  missionaries  in  instructing  those  of  their  own 

•  Oregon  MiBsioDS,  280.  t  Id.  61. 
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MX.  Having  obtained  o(»si<krable  relief^  he  at  last^  on  Uie  12th 
of  December,  1843,  sailed  from  Antwerp  with  Fathen  Yercmywey 
Aocolti,  Ravalli,  Nobili,  a  lay-brother,  and  six  Sisters  of  the  Con* 
gregation  of  our  Lady,  and  after  a  long  and  dangerous  voyage, 
arrived,  to  the  joy  of  all,  at  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  5th  of  August, 
1844,  having  been  long  given  up  as  lost*  Mr.  Blanchet  soon 
anived  (for  he  was  temporarily  absent),  and  hailed  with  joy  this 
new  accession  to  his  future  diocese.  To  relieve  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionarieB  of  all  embarrassment,  he  offered  them  a  delightful  spot 
on  Willamette  River  for  their  central^'misBion,  and  here  they  at 
once  began  to  dear^the  ground  and  erect  buildings  So  rapidly 
did  the  work  advance,  that  in  October  the  Sistere,  who  had  already 
b^gun  their  school  in  the  open  air,  took  poawssion  of  their  conveni 

Two  other  Italian  Fathers  and  a  Uy-brother  now  joined  the  mis- 
sion. The  station  of  St  Ignatius  was  begun  among  the  Ealispels 
by  F.  Hoecken  in  an  extensive  prairie,  thirty  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  Clark  River,  near  a  beautiful  cascade  encircled  by  snow-clad 
mountains.  Here,  in  their  winter  camp,  a  church  was  raised,  and 
the  missionary  began  his  labors,  consoled  by  the  fervor  and  docility 
of  his  flock.  On  Christmas  day  a  considerable  number  were  bap- 
tized by  Father  de  Smet,  who  celebrated  tlat  festival  there  with  all 
possible  pomp.f 

On  the  same  day.  Fathers  Mengarini  and  Zerbinati  among  the 
Flatheads,  and  Point  and  Joset  among  the  Coeurs  d^Alenes,  com- 
memorated the  nativity  of  our  Lord  with  similar  ceremonies  and 
consolations, — Joset  devoting  himself  to  render  them  agriculturists, 
Point  directing  the  mission.^ 

'  In  the  spring  the  Pends-d^oreilles  began  their  permanent  village 
of  St  Ignatius,  and  by  the  month  of  July  had  fourteen  log-houses, 
300  acres  in  grain,  and  a  church  erecting,  with  a  steadily  increasing 
supply  of  poultry  and  cattle.§ 

*  Ann.  Prop.  zrii.  476,  note.  f  Oregon  Miuions,  859. 

X  Ann.  Prop.  zyiiL  60i,  zzi.  158.  S  Oregon  Miadons,  MS,  959, 94. 
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From  tih»  station,  Hoecken,  joined  by  BsvalK,  Tinted  the  Zkt- 
gomenes,  Sinpoiliy  Okenaganes,  Flatbows,  and  Eoetenays.  De- 
mons had  visited  the  tribes  of  New  Caledonia,  and  Nobili  now 
set  out  in  June,  1845,  for  the  same  district ;  while  the  Sngomenes, 
Sinpoils,  Ok^naganes,  Flatbows,  and  Eoetenays,  were  to  be'^van- 
gelixed  from  St  Ignatius.  Among  these  de  Smet  now  began  a 
series  of  missions  extending  to  the  water-shed  of  the  Saskatshawan 
and  Colombia,  to  the  camp  of  the  wandering  Assiniboins  afid 
Ciees,  the  flock  of  Belconrt  and  Fort  St  Anne,  the  station  of 
ThibauH  and  Bourassa,  announcing  on  all  sides  the  good  tidings, 
and,  in  the  company  of  other  missionaries,  finding  new  incentives 
eo»eal* 

Daring  his  absence,  the  laborious  Hoecken  had  completed  the 
oonverBion  of  the  Shuyelpi  or  Eettle&ll  Indians ;  and  Nobili,  from 
Vancouver,  had  planted  the  cross  and  raised  chapels  among  the 
Sioushwaps,  Chilcotins,  and  other  northern  tribes. 

The  Oregon  mission  was  now  to  take  a  permanent  form.  The 
Holy  See,  listening  to  the  application  of  the  American  prelates,  had 
resolved  to  erect  Oregon  into  a  Vicariate ;  and  on  the  first  day  t)f 
December,  1848,  appointed  Mr.  Blanchet  Vicar-Apostolic  On 
receiving  due  notification  of  his  election,  the  founder  of  the  Oregon 
church  proceeded  to  Montreal,  where  he  was  consecrated  on  the 
25th  of  July,  1845,  and  then  proceeded  to  Europe  to  obtain  as- 
sistance for  his  new  diocese.  There  a  change  was  made  in  the 
diocese ;  Blanchet  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Metropolitan,  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Oregon  City,  and  several  suffi*agan  Sees  erected,  Demers 
being  appointed  Bishop  of  Vancouver,  and  Magloire  Blanchet, 
Bishop  of  Wallawalla. 


*  On  Jasper  Riyer  he  met  an  old  Iroquois  with  a  name  famous  in  the 
•nnals  of  the  old  missions,  Lonis  Kwaraghkwante — the  sun  that  walks— th« 
Gflvaoonti^  of  the  Belations.  His  Ikraily,  to  the  number  of  forty-fonr,  whom 
he  had  instructed  in  their  prayers,  were  now  baptized,  and  seren  marriages 
renewed  and  bleaeed. 
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On  his  letnm  to  Oregon  with  terenl  prierts,  aecolar  and  regabr^ 
including  some  Obbtea,  who  now  joined  the  miaaioD,  the  Chinooks 
were  converted  ;  and,  in  1851,  obtained  a  reflident  pastor  in  Mr. 
lionnet^  while  the  Rev.  John  B.  Brouillet  set  oat  in  Dec«nber, 
184  >;  to  found  the  nSssion  of  St  Ann  among  the  Caynaes^  then 
desolated  by  disease.  On  arriving,  however,  he  foond  that  the 
Indians  had  risen  on  the  whites,  and  killed  Dr.  Whitman,  an 
American  miaaionaiy,  his  wife  and  ten  others,  suqiecting  them  of 
being  the  cause  of  the  pestilence.  Brouillet,  whoae  well-known 
dress  protected  him,  hastened  to  the  next  Ph)teBtant  miasioii,  and, 
by  his  timely  warning,  saved  the  station  from  a  similar  fiUe.*  A 
war  ensued,  and  the  Cayuae  mission  was  deferred ;  but  the  Bev. 
Lewis  Rousseau  and  Toussaint  'hiasfM  began  another  among  the 
Waskosin  in  June,  1848,  which  still  subsists  Besides  these  secu- 
lar missions,  the  Jesuits  still  direct  the  Pointed  Heart,  Eettlefiill, 
and  Ealii^pel  missions,  while  that  of  St  Mary^s  among  the  Flat- 
heads  has  been  vacant  since  1 850.  The  whole  number  of  Catholic 
Indians  is  now  estimated  at  3400,  but  the  missions  have  not  the 
same  advantages  for  schools  as  those  in  the  Vicariate  of  Indian 
Territory .f     Of  the  effect  produced  by  the  missions  we  may  judge 


•  U.  8.  Cath.  Mag.  vIL  490. 

t  To  complete  oiir  speciraens  of  the  Ungnages  of  the  Indian  tribes  where 
our  missions  have  existed,  we  annex  the  Pater  in  Assiniboin : 

Tnchiachttoobe  machpiachta  yaeoenshi  baeninshi  nabishi  metshalzilii, 
nitanwiadea  ekty  juegniii,  jetaboesxizi  aittshaiszi  lenmachkoetzizi  aseett- 
ahaiszi  machpiachta.  Tnkocm  nangaah  oezoezandie  innimbechain.  Ezieya- 
kink  taniozeni  etchoengoebezie  fiinkimbishnitshaa  ektaa  etchoengoebezie. 
ToQoechtontjen  tanniaesni  etchoem  goebishniet  tchain,  napeen  giettahioenn 
ingninnaeg^.    £e  tehees. 

And  also  in  Blackfoot : 

Einana  spoegsts  tzittapigpi  kitzinnekazen  kagkakomimokzin.  Nagkita- 
piwatog  neto  kinyokizip.  Eitzizigtaen  nejakapcstoeta  tzagkom,  nietziewae 
/poegsta.  Ikogkiowa  ennooh  matogkivitapL  Istapiklstomokit  nagzikamoot 
komonctziewae  nistowa.  Nagkezia  tapi  kestemoog  Spemmook  mateakoziep 
makapi.    Kamoemanigtoep. 

Of  the  miaaionaries  employed  in  the  MiBsouri  and  Oregon  missions  most 
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torn  tBe  instnictioiiB  of  SteveiDs,  governor  of  Washibgtoii  Territory, 
to  the  Indian  Agent  ^  Ton  understand  well  the  general  character 
of  the  Flatheads — ^the  best  Indians  of  the  mountains  or  the  plains 
— ^honesty  brave,  docile — ^they  need  only  encouragement  to  become 
good  citizens.  They  are  Christians,  and  we  are  assured  by  good 
Father  de  Smets  they  live  up  to  the  Christian  code."* 

•re  Btin  alive ;  bat  we  add  notioes  of  two  who  died  in  the  midst  of  their  labors. 
Father  Peter  Zerbinati  was  of  the  Roman  province  of  the  Society  of  Jesna, 
■ent  to  Oregon  in  1848,  and  reached  the  Flathead  miaaion  in  September, 
1844.  Applying  himaelf  to  the  study  of  the  langoage,  he  was  soon  a  zealooa 
eateohist;  but  in  the  spring  of  1845  he  was  accidentally  drowned.  An 
humble  monument  was  raised  in  the  cemetery  to  this  first  missionary  who 
died  in  the  Bocky  Moantains.~i\^  qf  F.  de  Smet,  Father  Christian 
Hoeoken  waa  a  native  of  Upper  Brabant,  who  had  been  fifteen  years  among 
the  Indians,  died  of  cholera  in  the  arms  of  Father  de  Smet,  on  board  of  the 
Si,  Ani^  while  ascending  the  Missonri  on  the  19th  of  Jane,  1851,  twelve 
days  after  leaving  St  Louia,  and  was  interred  at  the  month  of  the  Little 
Bdonse.  He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Indian  langaagee  and  customs,  and 
ooDsequently  was  highly  esteemed  by  them.  In  fact,  he  lived  only  for  the 
Bed-man,  and  fall  of  patience,  piety,  simplicity,  and  equanimity,  was  emi- 
nently fitted  for  his  post  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  more  apoetolio 
missionary,  and  we  are  convinced  that  the  illustrious  Society  to  which  he 
belonged  did  not  number  among  its  children^  a  more  ikithAil  or  ftrvent  re- 
UfioQa.  De  Smet ;  Voyage  au  Grand  D^rt,  20. 
•  Pr88ident*B  lleeaage,  1854,  p.  468 
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CHAPTER   I. 


THE   MARYLAND   MISSION. 


General  indifference  of  English  to  Balvatlon  of  Indians— Lord  Baltimore — Catholic 
emigration-— Jesuit  missionaries— Father  Andrew  White  and  his  companions— Al- 
tham  at  PIscaUwajr— White  at  St  Mary's— The  trihes  of  Maryland— Language,  diMi^ 
religion— Philologleal  labors  of  the  Jesuits— White  at  Mattapany— Maquacomen,  and 
his  inconstancy— Conversion  of  Chilomacon,  king  of  Piseataway — His  baptism — ^Death 
of  A  Itham— Illness  of  While— Death  of  Brock— Father  Rigby— The  Busqaebanna 
war-^Attack  on  a  missionary  station — Reported  death  of  a  Father — ^Life  on  th« 
mission— Wonderful  cure— Ruin  of  the  miaiiion— The  Father  seis«d  and  sent  to  Eng- 
land—Ineffectual attempts  to  renew  the  Indian  mission. 

Missions  among  the  Indian  tribes,  efforts  to  Christianize  and 
civilize  the  red-man,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  coeval  with  all  the 
attempts  of  Spain  and  France  to  plant  colonies  in  America.  At 
a  later  date,  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden  began  to  form  settle- 
ments on  the  Atlantic  coasts.  With  one  solitary  exception,  these 
colonies  were  Protestant,  and  in  them,  with  that  single  exceptioniy 
we  look  in  vain  for  the  same  spirit  of  faith  and  charity,  the  same 
desire  of  extending  to  the  natives  the  benefits  of  Christianity, 
which  characterized  the  Catholic  powers. 

The  efforts  made  were  purely  individual;  they  were  isolatedf^ 
and  unsupported ;  they  did  not  spring  from  any  public  opinion  as 
to  their  necessity,  and  they  were  necessarily  evanescent  Indeed 
it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  any  general  plan 
was  adopted  in  England  for  evangelizing  the  heathen,  and  then 
revolutions  soon  neutralized  the  tardy  effort 
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Amid  the  English  colonies,  one  was  founded  by  CatholicB,  and, 
strange  contrast,  here  Indian  missions  are  coeval  with  the  coloniza- 
tion. A  few  jeais  since  the  Indian  missions  of  Maryland,  with 
most  of  the  details  of  their  first  years,  were  shrouded  in  mystery. 
Fortunately,  however,  a  recent  discovery  in  the  archives  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  enables  us  to  trace  them  till  their  close.* 

Lord  Baltimore  returning  to  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  resolved 
to  found  a  Catholic  colony  in  America.  The  Catholics  of  the 
British  isles  clung  almost  as  tenaciously  to  their  native  land  as 
they  did  to  their  reli^on.  Still,  unable  openly  to  profess  the  faith 
of  Bede,  of  Alfred;  of  Edward,  of  Becket,  and  of  Anselm,  of  thirty 
generations  of  their  ancestors,  a  few  resolved  to  emigrate,  and  oc- 
cupy the  territory  of  which  Lord  Baltimore  had  secured  a  grant 
Mndfiil  of  his  duty  as  a  Christian,  the  Catholic  peer  resolved  to 
send  clergymen  to  his  colony,  and  applied  to  the  Superior  of  the 
Jesuits  in  England  for  Fathers  of  his  society  **  to  attend  the  Cath- 
olic planters  and  settlers,  and  convert  the  native  Indians.'^  The 
conversion  of  tlio  heathen  could  not  be  a  matter  of  indiflference  to 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  least  of  all  that  of  the  natives  of  a  region 
already  watered  with  their  blood.  They  did  not  refuse  the  call. 
Father  Andrew  White,  a  man  who  had  already  suffered  imprison- 
ment and  exile  for  the  faith,  was  chosen  to  found  the  new  mission. 
His  associates  wore  Father  John  Altham  and  the  lay-brothers, 
John  Knowles  and  Thomas  Gervase. 

The  settlers,  thus  attended,  at  last  set  sail  from  England  in  the 


♦  This  IB  the  "  Relatio  Itineris,"  or  Journal  of  Father  Andrew  White,  copied 
at  Borne  by  Father  William  McSherry,  of  Virj^inia,  and  published  by  Force 
in  his  Hifttorieal  Colleotions,  vol.  iv.  He  is  our  authority,  with  Oliver's 
Collections  towards  illustratinsr  the  Biojjraphy  of  the  Scotch,  English,  and 
Irish  members  of  the  Society  of  Jcsns,  and  Tunner*s  Gesta  preclara.  Whitens 
narrative  is  freely  used  by  Campbell,  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Forly  Christian 
Missions  among  the  Indians  of  Maryland ;  Burnap,  Life  of  Calvert ;  and  bj 
McSlierry  in  his  History  of  MaryUmd.  From  all  these  mach  inoidental  in* 
formation  has  been  derived. 
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Ark  and  Dove,  on  the  2 2d  of  November,  1633,  choosiDg  St  Igna- 
tius as  patron  of  Maryland,  and  placing  their  voyage  under  his  pro- 
*tection,  that  of  the  Guardian  Angels  of  Maryland,  and  especially 
oT  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Exiles  as  they  were  for  conscience* 
sake,  they  bore  no  revengeful  feeling  to  the  Anglican  Church, 
which  persecuted  as  it  had  robbed  them :  none  to  the  Calvinistic 
party,  which  sought  to  exterminate  them.  They  came,  and  as 
they  came  let  the  broad  Atlantic  wash  out  the  memory  of  their 
wrongs ;  they  came  to  found  the  first  State  where  men  could  freely 
practise  the  religion  of  their  choice. 

After  touching  at  the  West  Indies,  they  arrived  on  the  8d  of 
March  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  on  the  feast  of  the 
Annunciation,  which  England  has  not  yet  forgotten  to  call  Lady- 
day,  Father  White  landed  on  St.  Clement's  Island*  to  offer  up 
the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass ;  then  raising  a  cross  as  a  trophy  to 
Christ  the  Saviour,  they  humbly  chanted,  on  bended  knees,  and 
with  deep  devotion,  the  Litany  of  the  Cross. 

Thus  did  Catholicity  plant  her  standard  once  more  on  the 
Chesapeake,  and  claim  the  land  for  Mary.  The  conversion  of  the 
natives  was  the  first  thought  of  the  devoted  missionaries.  Those 
at  St  Clement's  Isle  were  friendly,  and  White  at  once  entered 
into  relations  with  them  to  see  what  ground  was  to  be  the  lot  of 
the  missionary — whether  the  barely  covered  rock,  the  way-«ide,  or 
the  fertile  field. 

Meanwhile,  and  before  the  site  of  the  new  settlement  was  deter- 
mined upon,  Father  Altham  accompanied  Governor  Calvert  in  his 
voyage  of  exploration  up  the  Potomac  River,  and  with  him  visited 
the  great  chief  of  Piscataway,  who  is  represented  as  superior  to 
the  other  chiefs,  and  is  sometimes  styled  emperor.  The  governor 
and  his  exploring  party  first  landed  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
river,  where  the  natives  received  them  kindly.    Here  Father  Al- 

*  Now  BUokBtone^B  Island.— Oifi^pM. 
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thain  explained  to  them  the  doctrines  of  the  Ghristian  religion  by 
means  of  an  interpreter.  The  regentrchieftain  Archihu  heatd  him 
with  pleasure,  and  earnestly  besought  him  to  remain.  ^  We  will 
me  one  table,"  said  the  chief;  "  my  servants  will  hunt  for  you,  and 
all  things  shall  be  in  common  between  us."  After  proceeding  to 
the  readence  of  the  Piscataway  chie^  however,  the  whole  party 
returned  to  St  Clement's  Island,  and  purchasing  a  site  from  the 
friendly  Yoacomico  and  his  tribe,  founded  the  city  of  St.  Mary's. 
Obtaining  a  wigwam  from  a  native,  the  missionaries  inmiediately 
fitted  it  up  as  a  chapel — the  first  in  the  land.  The  conversion  of 
the  Indians  being  the  great  object  of  their  zeal,  they  without  delay 
began  to  study  their  language,  manners,  and  customs. 

The  Maryland  tribes  consisted  of  several  branches  of  the  great 
finron-Iroquois  family,  and,  doubtless,  of  some  Algonquins,  although 
it  is  not  easy  in  all  cases  to  decide  to  which  chuss  a  tribe  is  to  bo 
referred.  The  most  powerful  were  the  Susquehanuaa,  the  An- 
dastes  or  Gandastogues  of  the  French,  tlie  Minquas  of  the  Swedes, 
known  in  later  annals  as  the  Conestogues.*  On  the  Western  Shore 
the  Patuxents,  Piscataways,  Anacostana,  and  Yaocomicos,  seem  to 
belong  to  the  same  great  fimiily,  while  the  tribes  of  the  Eastern 
Shore,  the  Nanticokes,  Ozinies,  Toghwocks,  Atquinachunks,  and 
Wycomesses,  were  of  the  Algic  stock.f 

The  Susquehannas,  or  ConestogueC  were  the  dominant  tribe ; 
the  Algonquins  their  allies,  the  other  tribes  their  enemies  or  vic- 
tims. Among  these  last  the  Catholic  missionaries  now  Ix^gau  their 
labors,  and  during  their  short  career  in  the  field  evangelized  chiefly 
the  Piscataways  and  Patuxents.  From  the  few  words  found  in  the 
narrative  of  Father  White,  tlie  language  was  evidently  a  Iluron 
dialect,  and  the  English  Fathers  would  have  derived  no  little  aid 
from  the  catechism  of  Father  Brobeuf^  then  just  published  at  Paris; 
but  of  his  labors  they  were  probably  unaware,  and  Father  White, 

*  Compare  McShcrry,  History  of  Maryland,  89 ;  Campanins ;  Bol.  1648 : 
PenDBylvania  AnDals.  t  McSherry,  History  of  Maryland,  62. 
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de?otiiig  himself  to  the  study  of  the  language,  soon  compiled  a 
grammar,  dictionary,  and  catechism  in  the  Piscataway  language,* 
while  Rigbie,  at  a  later  period,  compiled  a  catechism  for  the  Pa- 
tuxenta.f  Of  these  valuable  works  a  catechism  still  exists  in  the 
archives  at  Rome,  and  was  seen  by  leather  McSherry,  when  he  dia- 
covered  the  precious  Relation  of  Father  WhitcJ 

In  dress,  the  Indians  of  Maryland  resembled  the  tribes  around 
them;  the  breech-cloth  or  petticoat,  with  the  cloak  or  mantle, 
being  their  chief  attire,  and  from  their  vicinity  to  the  English  and 
Swedes,  many  had  European  articles. 

Their  wigwams  bore  more  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Iroquois 
than  to  those  of  the  Algonquin  tribes.  Oblong  or  oval,  they  were 
apparently  of  bark,  with  the  opening  above  alike  for  chinmey  and 
window.  The  fire  occupied  the  centre,  and  beside  it,  in  better 
cabins,  was  a  sort  of  shelf  made  of  long  poles  and  slightly  raised 
from  the  ground.  They  were,  too,  generally  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
high,  so  that  the  occupants  were  not  compelled  to  crouch,  as  was 
sometimes  the  case. 

Their  morals  were  pure,  and  their  desire  of  improvement  great ; 
their  religion  such  as  we  have  found  it  in  all  other  parts.  Recog- 
nizing a  God  of  heaven,  they  paid  him  no  external  worship,  but 
endeavored  to  propitiate  a  certain  spirit  which  they  called  Okee.§ 
like  the  Iroquois,  they  worshipped  com  as  a  deity  wonderfully 
beneficent  to  the  human  race,  and  paid  the  same  honors  to  fire. 

"  Some  of  our  people,"  says  Father  White, "  relate  that  they  have 
seen  this  ceremony  in  a  temple  at  Barcluxen.  On  an  appointed 
day  all  the  men  and  women,  of  all  ages,  from  many  villages,  as- 
sembled around  a  great  fire.  Next  to  the  fire  stood  the  young 
people ;  behind  them  those  more  advanced  in  life.    A  piece  of 

♦  Oliver,  Collections,  art.  White.  t  White,  in  Force. 

X  Campbell,  Early  Christian  Missions. 

$  This  word  is  Huron-Iroqnois.  Lafltan,  i.  115;  Bel.  1686  (Brob^oTs 
Huron  part,  96). 
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dcei^  hi  being  then  thrown  into  ihe  fire,  and  bfUidF  and  roJcee 
b^ng  lifted  towjirds  heaven,  thej  cried  out, '  Talio !  udio  T  ITiMi 
tLey  cleaivd  a  ^raall  space,  and  ftomo  one  produc<^  a  lar^go  tiag; 
in  ibo  bag^  were  a  pipe  and  a  kind  of  powder,  wliich  ibej^  cnll 
Potu,  Then  the  bag  was  carried  ftround  th«  fire,  tL«  boy*  and 
girla  singing  *Taho!  tabo  T  After  this  the  Potu  whjj  taken  fmin 
the  pouch  ai»d  distnbut*?d  to  those  stAndiug  aronnd,  who  Btnokod 
It  auccoaatvely,  fumigating^  hie  body  as  if  to  sanctify  H.'** 

Suoli  was  the  &ui>erstition  which  Father  White  and  bis  com- 
pauions  were  hor©  to  overilirow*  The  p*jfwer  of  Satan  was  to  be 
|)ro9tnited;  but  like  the  atrong  msn  armed,  lie  battled  for  his 
stronghold^  and  diffioulLiea  soon  einbafrassed  the  missionaries. 

in  1 685,  Claiborne,  the  evil  genius  of  MarylaiK),  eieited  the 
natives  against  the  sett]ers>  and  circulated  oalumnies  a^inst  the 
missionaries.  Still  the  Jesuits  were  undaunted.  Another  priest 
reached  them  in  that  year,  and  still  another  in  1686.  Though 
some  sank  under  the  climate,  they  still  carried  on  the  work  vigor- 
ously among  the  Indians  around  St  Mary's.  Father  White,  as 
soon  as  he  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  language,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  town  of  Mattapany,  on  the  banks  of  the  Patuxent, 
where  the  friendly  chieftain  Maquacomen  ruled  a  populous  tribe. 
A  strip  of  ground  was  allotted  to  the  missionary ;  and  raising  his 
bark  chapel,  he  began  his  ministry.  The  chief,  though  friendly, 
showed  little  inclination  to  embrace  the  faith,  or  gave  but  momen- 
tary gleams  of  hope.  His  people  were  more  docile :  yielding  to 
the  instructions  of  the  good  missionary,  six  adults  were  baptized, 
and  a  native  church  established.  Then  the  baptism  of  infanta, 
and  especially  of  the  dying,  added  to  the  numbers  of  the  elect 
While  exulting  in  the  prospect  now  open  before  him,  Father  White 
was  recalled  to  St  Mary's  by  the  governor,  on  a  rumor  of  war. 

In  1639,  however,  the  cloud  cleared  away,  the  epidemics  which 


♦  White,  in  Force,  p.  88 ;  Burnap,  74. 
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had  ravaged  the  colony  oeased,  and  the  Indians  became  friendly. 
White,  Altham,  with  John  Brock,  the  Superior,  and  Philip  Fisher, 
**  settled  in  places  widely  distant,  hoping  thus  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  neighboring  idiom,  and  consequently  spread  more 
widely  the  truths  of  the  holy  gospel." 

Brock  took  post  at  Mattapany,  where  White  had  begun  his 
labors ;  Altham  on  Kent  Island ;  Fisher  remained  at  St.  Mary's, 
and  White,  in  June,  1639,  reached  Kittamaquindi,  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  die  Piscataways.*  The  king  or  tat/ac,  Chilomacon,  who 
exercised  a  sovereign  sway  over  several  petty  chie&,  received 
Father  White  with  great  c(»^iality,  and  installed  him  in  his  own 
lodge.  The  missionary  immediately  began  to  announce  the  truth, 
explaining  to  the  prmce  and  his  fiunily,  as  well  as  to  the  braves  of 
the  tribe,  the  glorious  dogmas  of  Christianity.  His  words  impressed 
them  deeply.  At  his  suggestion,  they  became  more  modest  in 
dress,  and  Chilomacon  renounced  all  but  one  wife.  So  thoroughly 
was  the  Piscataway  chief  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  importance 
of  Christianity,  that  when  the  governor  adduced  commercial  rear 
sons  for  an  alliance,  he  declared  ^  that  he  esteemed  such  considera- 
tions lightly,  compared  with  the  treasure  bestowed  by  the  Fathers — 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God ;  a  knowledge  then  and  ever  to  be 
the  chief  object  of  his  wishes." 

At  a  general  council  of  his  tribe,  when  several  of  the  settlers 
were  present,  he  avowed  his  determination,  and  that  of  his  £unily, 
to  renounce  their  ancient  superstitions,  and  pay  homage  to  Christ, 
declaring  that  there  was  no  true  God  but  that  of  the  Christians, 
nor  any  other  name  by  which  the  immortal  soul  could  be  saved 
from  ruin.  Accompanying  Father  White  on  a  visit  to  St  Mary's, 
his  piety  edified  all,  and  he  in  turn  witnessed  with  wonder  the 

*  The  Relation  has  Pascatoe,  which  Barnap  thinks  most  he  Patapaoo ; 
hot  he  foifreta  that  Father  White  wrote  in  Latin,  and  that  the  last  two 
letters  correspond  to  the  English  **  oway."  Campbell  calls  them  the  Piscit- 
oways,  and  he  is  undonbtedly  right    See  MoSherry,  Hist  of  Maryland,  48. 

21*  V 
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xeal  of  the  F&tben  in  attend] ng  &u  Indian  ootidemnad  to  die  fbf 
mimkr.  In  tie  capiUl  of  Marj^laad  be  fioUcitiid  Uiptism,  and  tbo 
mifisionAry  could  not  j^fu^e  hitu  tlio  BAcrnmetils  of  inegenernljoti. 
AnKioua,  bovover,  to  avtul  himei^lf  of  its  elleet  on  tbe  tribe,  lie  d^ 
ferred  it  till  tlieir  return  to  Kittfluiaqiiindi,  tbe  fiht^  of  the  modem 
PiACntitw&y.  Then  in  the  bark  cLapel  of  the  town,  on  the  5tb  of 
July^  1640,  Father  White,  in  tbe  presenee  of  Altham  and  the 
governor,  with  many  colonial  officers,  vrbo  had  thnjaded  tbe  wil- 
derneas  to  assist  at  ho  important  a  eerie mony,  baptiwd  Cbilomacou 
by  the  name  of  Chiirle^  and  conferred  the  same  happiness  on  hia 
wife  Mary^  and  infant  daughter  Ann.  Moaorcoqued,  tbe  chief 
oounstillor  of  the  king,  with  hie  soo^  were  also  baptized  on  that 
day  ao  full  of  hope  and  triumph  for  the  Matyland  tribea.*  Tbe 
•ftenioon  witnessed  more  impodng  ceremoniaa.  The  Uyac  and 
his  wife  were  united  in  the  bonds  of  marriage  by  the  sacrament  of 
matrimony,  and  then  the  governor  and  his  officers,  with  the  tayao 
and  his  chiefe,  bore  to  its  destined  spot  a  large  cross,  which  was 
soon  planted  by  the  Fathers,  who  had  led  the  way,  chanting  the 
Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.f 

Before  the  missionaries  could  follow  up  this  success,  both  were 
seized  with  a  dangerous  illness,  contracted  that  very  day.  Father 
Altham  soon  after  died,  on  the  5th  of  November ;  and  White,  now 
thoroughly  versed  in  ihe  language  and  manners  of  the  people,  was 
rendered  unable  to  perform  any  missionary  duty.  He  was  not 
idle,  however ;  he  revised  and  compiled  the  grammar,  dictionary, 
and  catechism,  in  the  hmguage  of  lus  flock,  to  aid  his  successor  in 
the  mission. 

In  this  position  White  called  on  his  brethren  in  Europe.  "^  Those 
who  are  sent,*^  he  says  encouragingly,  ^  need  not  fear  lest  means  of 
support  be  wanting,  for  He  who  clothes  the  liUes  and  feeds  the 

*  There  U  a  oariooB  cat  of  this  baptism  in  Tanner's  Gesta  pradara,  p. 
808,  art  Andreas  Vitns. 
t  White,  in  Foroe,  85 ;  Bamap,  96. 
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birds  of  the  lur,  will  not  suffer  those  who  are  laboring  to  extend 
his  kingdom  to  be  destitute  of  necessaiy  sustenance.^ 

Chilomacon  died  the  next  year  in  sentiments  of  great  piety;  but 
Mosorcoques  still  upheld  the  faith,  and  induced  Anacostan,  a 
neighboring  prince,  to  invite  the  missionaries  to  his  tribe.  The 
Jesuits  were,  however,  sinking  under  the  climate  and  toil  Brock 
exclaimed,  "  For  my  part,  I  would  rather,  laboring  in  the  conver- 
sion of  these  Indians,  expire  on  the  bare  ground,  deprived  of  all 
human  succor,  and  perishing  from  hunger,  than  once  think  of 
abandoning  this  holy  work  of  God  from  the  fear  of  want."  And 
five  weeks  after  this  noble  declaration  he  died"  as  he  had  chosen.* 

The  English  Jesuits  in  Europe,  on  hearing  of  the  state  of  the 
mission,  its  difficulties,  dangers,  and  prospects,  were  inflamed  with 
a  holy  zeal  to  join  their  brethren  in  Maryland ;  and  many,  in  most 
urgent  letters,  besought  their  Superiors  to  send  them  to  Marylandf 

Several  obtained  their  wish ;  among  them  Roger  Rigbie,  sta- 
tioned in  1642  at  Patuxent,  where,  speedily  acquiring  the  lan- 
guage, he  composed  a  catechism  in  it  White,  who  remained  at 
Piscataway  till  1642,  was  caught  in  the  ice,  and  proceeding  to 
Potomac  town,  began  a  mission.  Dming  a  stay  of  over  two 
months,  he  increased  the  church  there  by  the  conversion  of  the  chief 
and  several  of  the  tribe  of  the  Potomacs,  as  well  as  of  three  chie& 
and  many  braves  of  other  tribes. 

A  war  now  broke  out,  and  the  Susquehannas,  Wycomesses,  and 
Nanticokes,  poured  down  on  Maryland  and  its  alUes.  They  at- 
tacked a  settlement,  apparently  of  the  missionaries,  massacred  the 
people,  and  carried  off  the  spoil.  In  New  York  ihe  rescued 
Jogues  heard  of  the  war,  and  learned  that  one  of  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  had  &llen  amid  his  neophytes.^ 


*  Father  John  Brookes  real  name  was  Morgan.    He  died  June  5, 1641. 
t  Mr.  Campbell  had  no  less  than  twenty-three  of  these  letters  in  his  hands, 
all  bearing  date  in  July  and  Angnst,  1640. 
X  Bornap,  p.  198 ;  Buteuz,  Narr6,  <fco.  MS. 
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VmadMwnj  wm  now  ooiMtJuitly  ezpoted  io  atUdn  from  the 
eneiDj ;  and  m  the  young  qoeen,  who  had  been  educated  in  ibe 
edony^  ha^i  been  baptized,  the  miasion  waa  removed  to  PoCiopaoo^ 
where  th«;  young  queen,  the  wife,  and  two  children  of  the  former 
chiei^  and  130  of  the  people,  almoat  the  wbcrfe  tribe,  embnoed 
ChriMtiauity.  In  the  same  year  the  mianonaries  made  aerenl  ez- 
eumionii  up  tlie  Patuzent  Hiver,  and  in  other  partl^  the  war  ren> 
daring  thifi  the  aafeai  and  beat  means.  Their  life  is  thna  described 
by  one  of  thenuielvea : 

*^  We  Httil  in  an  open  boat — the  Father,  an  inteipreter,  and  aeiv 
vant  In  a  calm,  or  with  a  head-wind,  two  row  and  the  third 
itacni  the  boat  We  carry  a  basket  of  bread,  cheew,  butter,  dried 
roasting  ean  of  com,  beans,  and  some  meal,  and  a  chest  con- 
taining tlie  sacerdotal  vestments,  the  slab  or  altar  for  mass,  the 
wine  used  in  tlie  holy  sacrifice,  and  blessed  baptismal  water.  In 
anotlifir  chcHt  wo  carry  kniveH,  combs,  little  bells,  fishiDg-books, 
nwMllim,  thread — and  otlier  trifles  for  presents  to  the  Indians.  We 
tiike  two  inatM,  u  sinull  ouo  to  Hlielter  us  from  the  sun,  and  a  laiger 
one  to  protect  us  from  Uic  rain.  The  servant  carries  implements 
for  luiiitiii^  uiid  cooking  ut<;ii.sils.  We  endeavor  to  reach  some 
Indian  villa^)  or  Kii^lish  plantation  by  night£cdL  If  we  do  not 
hucceed,  then  tlio  Fatlier  wK^urcs  our  boat  to  tlie  bank,  collects 
wo<n1,  and  mak«jH  a  fire,  while  the  other  two  go  out  to  hunt:  and 
after  (;(K>kiii^  our  game,  we  Uike  some  refreshment,  and  then  lie 
down  to  HliH>]>  around  the  fire.  When  threatened  with  rain,  we 
erect  a  tent,  covering  it  with  our  large  mat.  Thanks  be  to  God, 
we  enjoy  our  tnianty  fare  and  hard  beds  as  much  as  if  wo  were  ac- 
(uimnKNJated  with  tlio  luxurieH  of  Europe;  with  this  present  comfort, 
that  (f<Kl  now  imparts  to  u»  a  foretaste  of  what  he  is  about  to  give 
Io  thoH«>  that  live  faithfully  in  this  life,  and  mitigating  all  hardship 
with  a  (l<>gree  of  pleasantness ;  so  that  his  Divine  Majesty  appears 
to  lie  pr<>M>nt  witli  us  in  an  external  manner.*** 

•  Whits,  40. 
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This  life  was  not  exempt  from  danger,  but  the  divine  interposi- 
tion excited  them  to  hold  life  less  dear  than  dnty.  An  Anacostan 
Indian  fell  into  a  Susquehanna  ambush,  and  pierced  from  side  to 
fflde  with  the  keen  spear,  lay  weltering  in  his  blood.  His  friends^ 
recalled  by  his  cry,  bore  him  to  Piscataway,  and  laid  him  on  a 
mat  before  his  door.  Here  Father  White  found  him,  chanting  in 
his  dying  voice  the  never  forgotten  death-song,  while  his  friends 
joined  in,  the  Christians  invoking  the  aid  of  heaven  in  his  behalf! 
He  too  was  a  Christian ;  and  Father  White,  seeing  his  perilous 
state,  renewed  his  faith  and  heard  his  confession.  Then  reading  a 
gospel  and  the  Litany  of  Loretto  over  him,  he  urged  him  to  com- 
mend himself  to  Jesus  and  Mary.  After  applying  to  his  wounds 
a  relic  of  the  Holy  Cross,  he  directed  the  attendants  to  bring  his 
corpse  to  the  chapel  for  burial,  and  then  launched  his  canoe  to 
visit  a  dying  catechumen.  As  he  was  returning  the  next  day,  to 
his  amazement  he  beheld  the  same  Indian  approaching  him  in  a 
canoe,  paddling  with  as  vigorous  a  stroke  as  his  comrade.  Still 
greater  was  Father  White's  surprise  when  the  Indian,  stepping 
into  his  boat,  threw  off  his  blanket  and  showed  a  red  line,  the  only 
trace  of  his  deadly  wound.  Glorifying  God  for  so  signal  a  &vor, 
the  good  missionary  admonished  the  happy  man  never  to  be  un- 
grateful to  God,  but  ever  to  love  and  honor  the  most  holy  name 
of  Jesus  and  his  holy  cross,  to  the  instrumentality  of  which  he 
owed  his  recovery.* 

While  the  English  Jesuits  in  Maryland  were  thus  equalling 
their  brethren  in  Canada  in  devotedness  and  zeal,  Claiborne,  the 
evil  genius  of  the  colony,  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  1644, 
expelled  the  governor  in  the  following  year, "  carried  off  the  priests 
and  reduced  them  to  a  miserable  slavery."  All  the  Jesuits  were 
sent  prisoners  to  England,  and  the  missions,  not  only  of  the  In- 
dians but  of  the  whites,  deprived  of  pastors  in  a  land  the  first  to 

•  White,  in  Force ;  Bamap,  p.  40, 1V4. 
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•ibOiiyi  frae  tolenitioo.*    TUi  itefce  oontiinied  ibr  thiM ; 
Hmd  Father  Fbilip  FUior  and  aome  oChen  retmnied  to  labor  b^ 
aeeret    FUier,  in  March,  1648,  joined  the  Indiana  froin  whom  lia  - 
had  been  torn,  and  renewed  hia  miaaoii.    OChen  followed,  and 
diere  waa  onoe  moie  a  hope  that  the  natirea  would  be  won  to 
Ohifat 

A  new  storm,  however,  aroae.  CharieaLwaaatlaalOfeithfown, 
and  monarchy  in  Rngland  ML  Fanaticwm  again  raled  in  Maiy- 
land:  the  deargy  offieiatod  onlj  in  ieeret|  and  Indian  nuflsioiiB  be- 
oame  impoaribk.  In  Tain  were  the  Stoaria  ieatored,  the  ban  waa 
atill  on  the  CbtholiC|  and  the  Indian  mianon  of  Maryland  waa 
cloaed  ftnerer. 

Beatricted  to  the  care  of  the  whites^  the  JeaoitB  in  Maryland 
aooQ  nnmbered  native  membeni  who^  on  the  eupproBMon  of  their 
society,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  church  in  the  United 
States,  and  reorganizing  at  the  earliest  moment,  restored  the 
order. 

The  Maryland  Province,  as  we  have  seen,  founded  the  present 
Vice-province  of  Missouri,  and  thus  the  misuons  among  the  Pas- 

•  This  ends  the  career  of  Father  White,  the  illostriotts  founder  of  the 
Maryland  mUaion.  He  was  bom  in  London,  about  1579.  Educated  at 
Doaay,  he  became  a  priest,  and  was  banished  fh>m  England  in  1606.  (Chal- 
loner^s  Missionary  Priests,  ii.  14.)  Entering  the  recently  opened  novitiate 
of  the  Society  of  Jesos  at  Louvain,  in  1607,  he  was,  after  his  probation,  sent 
to  England,  and  after  being  a  missionary  there,  was  prof^or  of  Hebrew, 
Theology,  and  Holy  Soriptare  in  Spain,  at  Lonvain  and  at  Liege.  From  Vir- 
ginia he  was  sent  to  England— tried,  and  banished.  After  in  vain  endeavor- 
ing to  reach  Maryland  he  returned  to  England,  and  died  December  27, 1656 
(0.  8.).  (See  Tanner,  GesU  prodara,  808 ;  Oliver,  verbo  White ;  Campbell, 
Early  Missions.) 

Father  Roger  Bigby  was  bom  in  Lancashire  in  1608,  and  entered  the  So- 
ciety at  the  age  of  81.  He  was  one  of  those  who  in  1640  solicited  **  that 
happie  mission  of  Mariland.''  He  was  carried  to  Viiginia  with  Father  White, 
and  died  there  in  1646. 

Father  Fisher  was  also  taken.  During  the  period  of  the  mission.  Fathers 
Altham,  Copley,  Gravener,  Brock,  and  the  lay-brothen  Gervaaa  and  Knowlea, 
had  died— a  fbarftil  mortally  for  ao  short  a  period. 
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flamaqnoddies  in  Maine,  the  Pottawotamies,  Osagea,  Miamisi 
Old  Qiiapaws  of  Indian  Territory^  the  Flatheada,  Pendspd'oreillea, 
and  Goeun  d'Alenea  of  Oregon,  and  even  among  the  Indians  of 
California,  are  developments  of  the  mission  founded  by  Father 
Andrew  White.  In  this  way  the  separate  missions  founded  under 
Spanish,  French,  or  English  rule,  blended  into  one,  are  now,  under 
the  American  hierarohy,  carried  on  as  of  old. 


APPENDIX. 


FATHER  ISAAC  JOGITEa 

In  the  notice  of  the  Iroquois  miBsioD  do  notice  was  given  of  the  lifb  of  thii 
holy  missionary.  Isaac  Jognes  was  a  native  of  Orleans  in  France.  Bom  on 
the  10th  of  January,  1607,  of  a  highly  respectable  family  still  existing  there, 
he  was  eminent  in  childhood  for  piety,  and,  on  the  dose  of  his  studies, 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  at  Kouen,  in  October,  1624.  Full  of  zeal  for  the 
missions,  he  solicited  that  of  Ethiopia ;  but  was  applied  to  teaching,  for  which 
he  possessed  rare  qualifications.  When  he  at  last  began  his  theological 
course,  he  again  solicited  a  foreign  mission,  and,  on  his  ordination  in  1686, 
was  sent  to  Canada.  After  a  short  stay  at  Miscou  he  proceeded  to  Quebec, 
and  thence  to  Huronia.  His  subsequent  career  on  the  mission  we  havB 
given ;  and  we  have  only  to  add  that  on  his  way  fix>m  New  York,  then  New 
Amsterdam,  he  was  driven  on  the  coast  of  England,  and  robbed  of  every 
thing.  Beaching  France  in  a  wretched  plight,  he  was  soon  an  object  of 
general  admiration :  the  Queen  Mother  invited  him  to  Court ;  and  the  Pope, 
with  words  of  highest  praise,  gave  him  permission  to  celebrate  Mass  with 
his  mutilated  hands.  '*  Indlgnum  esse  Christi  martyrem  Christi  non  bibere 
sanguinem.''  On  his  return  to  Canada  he  projected  the  Iroquois  mission, 
and  was  killed  at  Caughnawaga  on  the  18th  of  October,  1646.  We  have  still 
extant  a  description  of  New  Netherhmd,  and  a  sketch  of  B^n6  Goupil,  in  his 
own  handwriting.  The  former  is  to  be  found  in  the  Documentary  Histciy 
of  New  York.  His  Journal  is  given  by  Alegambe,  Tanner,  Bressani,  and 
will  appear  in  the  New  York  Historical  Collections.  His  letters  have  been 
collected  and  published  in  Canada.  All  his  writings  breathe  a  spirit  of 
fervent  piety,  love  of  Buffering,  fidelity  to  the  vows  and  obligations  of  his 
order. 

FATHER  JOHN  BAPST. 

This  missionary,  connected  intimately  with  the  later  Abnaki  missions, 
ezgoys  the  enviable  position  of  a  confessor  for  the  faith.  He  was  bom  at  La 
Boche,  in  the  Catholic  canton  of  Friburg,  in  1815,  and  educated  at  the 
Jesuit  college  in  the  capital.  Here,  too,  he  entered  the  Sodety  of  Jesus, 
and  was  oonstantiy  employed  till  1848,  when  the  Catholic  cantons  were  de- 
prived of  their  inalienable  rights,  and  reduced  to  s  sort  of  slavery.    Ths 
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Society  of  Jmus  in  Switxtrlind  wbs  compened  to  send  many  of  its  minion* 
■riM  abroad.  Father  Bapat,  who  had  a  great  aTerBion  to  the  foreign  miiH 
dona,  waa  aaddeniy  tent  to  America,  at  a  moment  when,  in  dreama,  he  be- 
held himself  amid  a  barbaroos  race.  Stationed  at  Oldtown,  on  the  Penob- 
scot, he  devoted  himaelf  to  the  study  of  the  Abnaki,  and  ministered  to  the 
Indians  for  two  years.  Here  he  established  habits  of  temperance,  reconcUed 
party  fends,  attended  liis  flock  in  the  trying  time  of  the  cholera,  and  en- 
deavored to  seonre  the  tribe  the  benefits  of  Christian  education.  Govern- 
ment, however,  thwarted  his  designs,  and  depriving  the  Penobsoota  of  a 
priest,  drove  many,  aa  voluntary  ez3es,  to  Canada.  Father  Bapst  was  then 
placed  on  the  white  mission,  and  ministered,  with  some  companions,  to  the 
■oattered  Catholics.  Hia  attempt  to  prevent  Catholic  children  flrom  being 
ibroed  to  learn  Protestant  doctrines  at  their  own  expense,  drew  on  him  the 
odium  of  some  of  the  people  of  Ellsworth.  On  the  8th  of  July,  1854,  it  was 
resolved,  at  a  towi^  meeUn^^  that  if  he  returned  to  the  place  he  ahould  be 
tarred  and  feathered,  and  ridden  on  a  rail.  On  the  14th  of  October,  Father 
Bapst  visited  the  place,  to  offldate  the  next  day.  When  thia  waa  known,  a 
mob  assembled,  broke  into  the  house,  robbed  him  of  his  purse  and  watch, 
dragged  him  out,  and  putting  him  astride  a  rail,  carried  him  along  the  street 
for  a  considerable  distance.  Halting  at  length,  they  stripped  him,  using 
every  violence  in  act  and  language,  filthy  as  hcU  or  tlteir  own  hearts.  The 
sheriff,  it  is  said,  come  up  at  this  time  to  rescue  him,  but,  it  seems,  was  un- 
able to  see  him,  and  returned.  Then  the  mob  covered  the  priest  with  tor, 
and  pouring  feathers  over  him,  left  him  about  two  miles  fVom  the  house 
whence  ho  had  been  taken.  This  ho  at  length  reached  in  a  state  of  great 
BuffcriDg,  and  it  being  past  midnight,  refused  all  nourishment,  as  he  had  to 
say  mass  tliat  day. 

The  citizens  of  Bangor,  where  Father  Bapst  resided,  were  loud  in  de- 
nouncing the  miscreants  wlio  had  cast  such  a  blot  on  the  honor  of  the  Republic 
They  presented  the  illustrious  sufferer  with  a  watch  and  purse,  and  sought 
to  bring  the  villains  to  justice;  but  alas!  hatred  of  Catholicity  is  so  rampant 
that  a  public  meeting  justified,  as  another  had  suggested  the  act,  and  the 
grand  jurj'  refused  to  indict  the  offenders,  twelve  or  fifteen  of  whom  had  been 
arro^tcd  and  identified. 

Sucli  is  one  of  the  later  Abnaki  missionaries.  And  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
no  missionary  to  that  tribe  was  ever  injured  by  the  Indians,  while  Brother 
du  Thet  and  Father  Rale  were  killed,  and  Father  Bapst  has  been  thus  cruelly 
treated  by  the  whites,  more  savage  than  the  original  occupants  of  the  soiL 
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LIST  OF  MISSIONARIES. 


ABNAKI  MISSIONAEIES, 


iio:rAxxv. 


1  Peter  Blard,  8.  J 

S  Enemond  Maaae 

Ignatiiu  d«  Paris,  Cap. 

8  Coamas  de  Mantel,  Cap. 

4  Gabriel  DruiUetes,  8.  «f 

5  Jamee  Bigot 

6  Vincent  Bigot 

7  Julian  Binneteao. 

8  Lonia  Pierre  Ttmry,  F.  M^  | 

ord  Dec  21, 167t.  j 

9  Sebastian  Rale,  8.  J. 

10  Stephen  Lanvergat 

11  Jolin  Lovard. 

1«  Claude  Du  Pay 

18  James  de  Slrenne 

14  Pierre  de  la  Cbaaee 

15  Joeeph  Aubnr. 

16  Michael  A.  Oaulin,  F.  M 

IT Rageot,F.  M 

18 Coquard,  F.M. 

19 Germain,  8.  J 

20  Frauds  Clqnard,  Snip 

11  John  Cheverus. 

22 Bomagnd 


June,  1611 
June,  1611 


Au«.  IS,  1648 


Oct  18, 1689 


1T96 


nr  MAinv. 


1613 

1618 

1646 

1648 

1646-7,1660-2,1666 

1687 

1687 

1603 

1687-09 

1608-1724 

1724 

1724 

1724 

1781 

1708 

1708 

1704 

1608-1704 

1760 

1760 

1792  or  1798 

about  1796 


Nov.  17, 1622 
Uaj  12, 1666 


ApL  8, 1681 

abouViioT 

d.  June  8,  1699 
k.  Aug.  28, 17S4 


d.  after  1760 


after  1819 
July,  1886 


HURON  MISSIONARIES. 


lOBBIOirAXIK. 


1  JoMph  Le  Caron,  Reo May  2^  1616 

2  William  Ponlain,  Reo. June,  1619 

8  Nicholas  Yiel,  Reo June  28, 1628 

4  Theodat  Bagard,  L.  R June  28, 1628 

6  Jos.  de  la  Roche  Daillon,  RecL  1625 

6  John  de  Brebeui;  B.  J. ,.  June  19, 1625 

7  Anne  de  Noue July  14, 1626 

8  Anthony  Daniel June  24, 1688 

9  Ambrose  Davost 'June  24^  1688 

10  Francis  Lemerder , July  20, 1685 

11  Peter  Pilart July  10,1685 

12  Charles  Gamier June  11, 1686 

18  Peter  Chastellaln June  11, 1686 

14  Isaac  Jogues July  2, 1686 

15  Paul  Raguenean Jona  98, 1686 


1615-16, 1628-34 
1622 

1682 

1628-25 

k.  July,  1626 

1628-24 

left  in  1624 

1626-28 

left  in  1629 

1626-9,  84-41,  44-0 

k.  Mar.  16, 1649 

1626-27 

frozen  Feb.1,1646 

1684-86,1688-48 

k.  July  4, 1648 

1684^6 

d.  at  sea  in  1648 

1685-50 

left  after  1670 

1685-44 

left  in  1650 

1686-49 

k.  Dec.  7, 1649 

1686-60 

d.  Aug.  14, 1688 

1686-42 

k.  Oct  18, 1646 
left  Sept  1666 

1687--i0, 1641-60 
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16  J«roin6  I^leniADt,  8.  J Aas. 

17  BlmoD  le  Moyne. 16W 

18  FrandA  Dnperoo 1688 

19  P.  J.  &L  CliauoMHiot ;  Aof. 

90  JoMph  A.  PonceL '  Aus. 

91  CbwlM  KaymbMit 16»7 

99  Claude  l>Utft \Jn\y 

98  BendMonanL Jaly 


94  Leonard  Gam«a. 
96  Natalie  CbalMDel. 

96  Fraae.  J.  Brcetanl 

97  Oabiiel  Lalemaot, 

98  Adrian  Dana 

99  JameaBonln  ..... 
80  Adrian  Oreloa.... 


Aa«. 
Ans. 
1649 
Bept 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Ang. 


96,168(t 


1,1689 
1,1689 

14,1687 

8,1640 

10,1648 

10,1648 

90,1646 
6,1646 
14,1647 
14,1647 


OH 


1688^15 

16J»a^f 

168!M1 

168V-M 

1689^10,1645-00 

1640-49 

1640-SO 

1641-60 

1644-00 


1648^00 
164&^ 
164&-flO 


d.  Jfmn.  96. 1678 
d.MiH'.9l,1660 
d.  Not.  UK  1660 
d.  Feb.  91,  1698 


d.  Oct.  92.  1A49 
d.  after  1068 
k.  AiifT.  1661 
k.  Sept  1606 
k.  Dec  8. 1649 
left  Not.  9, 1600 
k.  Mar.  17, 1649 
left  In  1690 
left  la  1690 
diedlaCbtau 
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MIMIONABin. 

AEUVED.      1      OK  Miaaiox. 

DIED. 

1  Isaac  Jofme^  9.  J 

JulT  2,  1686      ;i642-48,  1646 
1642                    1644 
Au9. 1, 1689       1668 
168S                    16M^S  1661-69 
AuK.  1, 1689       IKA-tiH 
1696                    166r)-5S 
July20, 16.T6    .lOM-M 
July  8,  164U       10M-6S 

k.  Oct.  lA.  1646 

9  Fruncis  ^.  Bri'ssani 

d.  8opL  9, 1672 

8  Jowph  A  Poncet 

d.  June  IJS  1676 

4  Bituon  le  Mornc 

d.  Nfiv.  24.  1G60 

0  Peter  J.  M.  Chaumonot 

6  Claude  Dablon 

d.  Feh.  21. 1698 
alive  in  1601 

7  Vtk  .1.  le  Mercler 

in  Wtwt  Indief 

8  Rend  Menard 

k.  Aug.  1661 
d.  July  20. 1681 
d  8epL  &  ICiM 
d.  Nov  1665 

9  Jamee  Freinln 

,1656-63, 1667-71 

10  PhqI  KaffUi'noAii 

June  2^  16M 

11  Francis  Dui>oroa  

16?«                    '1657-5S 
Aug.  a.l«««      |lCC7-79^ 
June  27.  1067     1667-79* 

Oct.  1662        ;i66S-sa.no2 

A.ng.  6, 1666      I16A.H-7L  1A74-tU 

12  JaoieM  Bniyiu 

d.  after  1708 

18  John  Pierron 

14  Julian  Oamlor 

alive  in  1722 

16  Stephen  dc  Carhcil 

d.  July,  17i6 
alivt>  In  17<tl 

16  Peter  Milet 

KWW-K4,  16W»-94 
1ll7ft_71  9 

17  Thierry  Besrhefer 

June  19  16rA 

alivA  in  1601 

18  Loulu  Nicholas 

May  26, 1663     1 1670-71 

19  Peter  Kafftfix 

Sent  22. 1668     1671-70* 

alive  In  1702 

20  Frauds  Ilonifaco 

1671-78 

1674-79,7  1708-04 

1671-H7 

1676-S6 

1709 

l70<*-9 

174s-(W> 

1760-62 

d.  Dec.  17. 1674 

21  Frs.  Vaillant  de  Gueslb 

92  John  de  Lamberville   

28  Jamee  de  I^AiuberviUe 

1663? 

in  France.  1699 
d.  after  1706 

24  Peter  Mareuil 

d.  1742 

26  James  d'Eu 

20  Fraud:*  PIrquet.  S.  S.  8 

27  Hniiion  Ouon 

Sept  1783 

d.  Jnlv  16. 17t*l 
d.  April  l^  1761 

d.1790 

28  John  Pierre  Davaux  Berson  ) 

de  la  Garde                           f 

29  EUeDei>er*t 

1763-*4 

d.  April,  1767 
d.  April  A,  1784 

80  John  Clautle  Mathevct 

81  Peter  Paul  F.  de  U  Garde  .... 

Aufc  7.  1740 
June,  1764 

1768-60 
1760 

*  And  parbapa  laftar. 
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IROQUOIS  MISSIONARIES  IN  NEW  YORK— (Continued.) 


MBSioirjjmM. 

ARBITXD. 

OK  WBSIOK. 

Dm>. 

M  M«rk  A.  Gordon,  8.  J 

1760-1775 

1785-1806 

1800-8 

1802-8 

1807-18 

1812-19 

1819-85 

1825-88 

1888 

d.1777 

d.1806 

84  A.  YanFelsen 

85 Binftet 

86  J.  RRoape,8.  8.  8 

d.1854 

87  Joseph  Maroonx,  8eo.  P..     . 

88  NiebolM  Dnfresne,  8.  8.  8  . . . 

89  Joeepb  Yalle,  8ec  P. 

4.i860 

40  Fnuidft  MftfTOKiz,  Hec  P. 

OTTAWA  MISSIONARIES. 


XIBBIOKAXIB. 

TIM>  OH  MI8BI0M. 

Ducn. 

1  Immo  Joffuee,  S.J 

July  8, 1640 
July  11, 1668 
May  25, 1668 

1642 

1648 

1660-61 

1665-89 

1667-68 

166$U75 

1668-71 

1669-79* 

1669-80 

1671-1700* 

1678-^>8* 

1675-«8* 

1675-81* 

1676-78* 

1676-79* 

1678-68* 

16    -84 

1688t 

1688t-1708* 

1688t-1708* 

lT0Ot-lT12* 

k.  Oct  1646 

8  Charles  Kaynibaut 

Oct  23, 1648 
k.  Ang.  1661 
about  Aug.  1690 

dMiy'iii'ms' 

8  Ben6  Menard 

4  Claade  Allouez 

5  LoulB  Nicholas 

6  Jamee  Marquette 

7  Claude  Dablon 

8  Louis  Andr^ 

9  Gabriel  Dmilletee 

Aug.  15, 1648 
Ang.  4, 1668 
Aug.  88, 1649 
June  25, 1647 
Sept  25, 1667 

d.  April  8, 1681 

10  Henry  Nouvel 

11  Cliarles  Albanel 

18  Peter  Bailloqnet 

18  Philip  Pierson 

14  Anthony  Silvy 

15  Peter  Andrew  Bonneault 

16  John  Knjalran 

17  Nicholas  Poller 

18  James  Gravier 

1706 

19  Claude  Aveneaa 

80  Stephen  de  Carhell 

Ang.  6, 1666 

July,  1786 

81  James  Joseph  Marest 

88  J.  B.  Cbardon 

88  J.  C  Gnymonneaa 

1721-28 
1728-80 
1784 
1749-50 

84  Peter  M.  Guignas 

85  aM.Me9«ai^r 

86  J.  B.  Lamorinle 

87  Justinian  la  Blchardie 

SS  Marin  Louis  Lefranc 

fcili  1764 

29  Pierre  Dnlaunay 

1764 
1751t-81 

80  Peter  Potier. 

d.  jQly  16, 1781 

*  And  perhaps  later. 


t  And  perhaps  Milier. 


ILLINOIS  MISSIONARIES. 


wHEf  ur  ILUHOn. 


1  James  Marquette,  8.  J. Sept  80, 1666 

8  Claude  A llouex July  11, 1658 

8  Gabriel  de  la  Bibonrde,  Bee...  Ang.  1670 
4  Zenobius  Membri .*.  Jniia^  1676 


1678-T5 
16n,  1679-8T 
1680 
1680 


May  19, 1675 
about  Aug.  1690 
k.  £^19,  IWO 
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ILLINOIS  MISSIONARIES— (Continued.) 


S  Jmmb  OnTtor,  a.  J. June,  1ft,  lOTS  f 

•  BebMttan  Bate Oct  18|  16» 

T  FruwIiPlDet 

8  0ia»rlelMm!fl j 

9  JtanrnJUnaH ' 

10  JnltaD  BhuMtoM 

11  d«I^iiiofei 

11 Bovie : 

It  John  &  ChtfdOB 

14  JolmBeDKler.PileatorF.li.  J 

U  Ltmli  MvT  de  yUl^  &  J 

It  Dominie  liny  V«rlet,F.  !!...• 

17  JoMph  Ign.  le  Bookngtr,  8.  J.- 

18 daKereben. 

It daBMoboli 

to  J.  C  GaymonBean I 

tl  6.  Calvwin,  F.  M. 


It  D.  A.  B.  Tmudut  de  la 
Soonw,  F.IL,  ord.  Feb.1717 

tt  John  le  Merder,  F.lL,ofd. 
May,  1718 

84 een»t,8.  J. 


r- 


85  Louis  Vivler. 

8ft  A.  F.  X.  de  Gnycnne ' 

27  Dontreleau 

«S  Duuias 1727 

89 TarUrin 1787 

80  Vattrin 

81  SebasLL.  Meurln 

82  Claude  K.  VIrot .... 

88  Julian  Duvomaj ; 


1887-1708 

1481-88 

1700. 1703 

17UQ,  1708, 1718 

1700. 1708, 1718 

1700 

1700 

1700 

1700,1708.1781 

17001, 1707, 1710 

1718 

1718-18? 

1781 

1781 

1781 

1781 

1718 

1T81 

1781 

1780 
1750 
1750 
11727 
11727 
1 1727^48 
1750 
1750 

on  Ohio  in  1757 
1768 


iLaboatlTOt 
k.  An^  88,  ITM 
d.  befora  1718 


d.  beftm  1711 


d.l74S 


d.  April  4, 1781 

d.  April  17, 1758 

k.1780 

d.  after  Aug.  ITSO 


d.  aft«r  176ti 


LOUISL\NA  MTSSIOXARIES. 


unsioKAKin. 

DUED. 

1  Anthony  Davion,  F.  M 

2  Francis  J.  de  Montign  v,  F.  M. 
8  Qatttrej  T.  Erborie,  F.  M.  ?. 

4  John  B.  du  8t  CAme 

5  Michael  A.  Gaulin 

ft  Paul  dn  liu.  B.  J 

Tunlca^  in  IftlK^lTlft 

Ta«naaN  in  1699-171« 

ChocUw^in1699? 

Natchcx.  in  17fM) 

Ceni^  ?  in  n<iO-2 

liayagoulas.  1700 

Ouma^  1700-2 

, 

died  before  1727 

die«il727? 
killed  In  1707 
left  in  17112 

7  Jofroph  de  Limoges 

8  Dong6,.r 

died  at  Mobll«,  1704 
kine<l  in  Oct.  1702 
killed  1718* 
killed  Nov.  88. 1729 

9  Nichola«Foncanlt,F.M.... 

10  John  D.  Tentu,  F.  M.  ? 

11  du  Polsson,  a  J 

Koroaii? 

Choctawa,inl708? 

ArkanMusl727 

Alibamona.  1727 

(.'hoctaw^  1727  to  near  1780 

Yazwis,  1727 

Alibamon^  1780* 

Chocuws  flrom  about  1780  to  1748 

18                le  Petit 

14  8«ucl 

killed  I>i»c.  11, 1728 

15 Moran 

*  And  perhaps  later. 
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AUTHORTriES 

UBIO   IK  THE   COMPILATION   OF  THIS   WORK. 


THE  MISSIONS  GENERALLY. 


VAIOB  or  AUTBOIS. 


TTTLBI  or  urOKKft. 


I 


Henrtoii 

Cretin«ui-Joly . 
D'Oultremaa... 

Saochiniu 


Joavencj 

Cordfln 

BlbadAneln. 

De  Laot 

Alegambe... 
Tanner 


ParchM.. 
Kakloyt., 


Hlstolre  O^ndnUe  des  Ml8Aion^  4  vols  .... 
Histoire  de  U  Gompegnie  de  Jesoa,  6  vols. . 
Tablesa  de  Penonnages  Signalte 

Hlfltoria  SocietatiB  Jean i 

Hlatorla  Socletatls  Jean. 

Hiatoria  SodetaUs  Jesu 

Centoria  et  Catalogos 

NoTus  Orbia 

Mortoa  niostrea 

Socletas  Jean  Militana 

QesU  Pneclara. 

Pilgrim 

Principal  Navlgatlona. 


Smith.. 
White. 


Aniwfiip  4  Bom«, 
Lui;.  lUt-,  1088^ 


NORWEGIAN. 


AntiqnltatM  Amerieann 

Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  I 

Antiquariea.  ^ 

America  Disoovered  In  the  Tenth  Oentaiy , . 

The  Northmen  in  New  England 

Apologia  pro  Ulbemia. 


SPANISH. 


N*?w  YorV  1838. 

uiitiiin,  is«a. 


Tonron Hlstolre  G^n^le  de  TAmMqae,  14  voU . . .  Pwl5,  IHO, 

Herrera Hlstoria  General MaflfUl.  l(Wi&. 

Oomara Hlstoria  General Mu'^r^^L  IT^ 

Aleman Dlsertacionea  sobre  la  Hlstoria  de  Meglco . . .  Mok1»3,  l^^^iH^ 

Barexzl jCronlqae  dee  Fr^rea  Mlneura,  2  vols Pari^  K^oB. 

CabexadeYaca piaufragos iMklrid.  ITMl 

Castaneda  de  Nagera. .  Relation  da  Voyage  de  Gbola. I'urls^  I8&i 

Torquemada. iMonarqola  Indiana iMsdri^L  IT^ 

Benarldea Memorial MulriO,  ifisn. 

Mendoxa ;ReUudon  de  la  Sina MBilrt^l.  1?^. 

Aareda. La  Mistica  Ciadad  de  Dioa ,Mcil«.  ISRO. 

Ylllaseaor ITeatro  Americano 


Alcedo 'Diccionario  Geograflco. 

Oardenaa ""  -        .    - 

Vega. 

LaaCaaaa 

Oanoer  &  Beteta. 

Davis 

Charlevoix , 

Roberts 

Roman 

Garcia 

Alegre 

Venegaa 

Olavigero... ...... 

Pakm 


Nfadriti,  !T48. 


'Ensayo  Cronologik» ..,  MjMlrl^l,  ITS*. 

La  Florida MMrid,  1738. 

(Eavrea. '  Paris  1  sjo. 

Relation  de  la  Florida J'aT\\  1^41. 

Carribee  Islands I^int^on,  I60<k 

Joomal  de  Voyage P■ri^  1140^ 

Florida ^T^miJn^,  ITBft. 

Florida N^B'York,  L7T& 

Manual  para  Admlnistrar  los  Sacramentoa  . ,  MoKkci,  tT€Gl 
Apostol  afknes  de  la  Compafiia  de  Jesoa, ....  lUn: ,  17M. 

Hlstoria  de  la  Comp.  de  J.  en  Mexico. hftrilon,  \9BL 

Hlstoria  de  la  California MwlrUI,  175T. 

Storia  della  CalilbnUa ,  Vod«z  uela, 

iRelMdon  HittoriM ,««iiMM7afT, 


6M 
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BPANI8H— (Continued.) 


Daflot  da  MofrM 

BoMnaon 

BwtlAtt 


Force 

Snarks 

Flnkcrton.. 
Champlain  . 


Champla 
Bagani.. 


LescArbot 

CrcmciiiB 

Brcasani 

Le  Clercq 

BoQcher 

Charlevoix 

DelaPotberie.. 

I^fltau 

Garneau 

Williamson 

HatohinaoD  .... 

Smith 

Brodhead  

O'Callagban  . . . . 

Dillon 

Brown 

Reynolds. , 

Lahman 

Peck 

McSheny 

Martin 

Oayarre 

Dumont 

Marboto , 

Monetto , 


Notida  de  k  Ptorinela  da  1m  OalliMiiiM. . 

Chini^hlnteb. 

Kzploration  de  rOregon 

Lift  In  CalMbniU 

Perwiial  Narratire 

niatolra  ChrMenne  d«  U  OaltftHiito 


YaUiulTM. 
New  York,  1816. 
l*uiaJM4. 
NewTork,1846L 
New  York,  18(1 
Pwta,188L 


FRENCH. 


Utteiw  Annnn,  8.  J 

Lettrce  EdlOantea  ei  Cnrleoflea. . . 

Jeeuit  Mlwions 

Mereure  Franf  ate 

Belatlons  de  la  Monrdle  France  eC  da  payi 


SI 


dea  Unrona,  per  Lalemant,  Le  Jeane, 


^ , Mffeier,  DaUon,  Bre- 

beoC  40  Tola  . 

Annalea  de  la  Propeiaitloii  de  la  Fol,  94  td& 

Areb«t>logia  Amerieana,  S  toI& 

Maine  Historical  OoUeetfona,  8  Tuto. 
New  Hampohire  Illttorlcal  OoIl<«Uons,  6 

Maseachusetti}  Historiral  Tol  lections 

New  York  Historical  Collection^  13  voIa. 
Now  York  Documentary  History,  4  vols. . . . 
New  York  Colonial  Docnmenta,  8  vols, 
Louisiana  Historical  Coliectiona,  6  vols 
Quebec  Historical  ColIection^  8  vols. . . 
American  Pliilosophical  Sodetv,  5  vola 
Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy... 

Historical  Collections,  4  vols 

American  Bloin-aphy,  W  vols. 

General  Collection  of  Voyages,  6  vols. . 

VoyaffCA,  2  vols 

Grand  Voyage  au  pays  dcs  llurons 

Hfaitolre  dn  Canafla 

llttftoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France. , 

Hlstoria  Canadensis 

Breve  Relatione 

Ktablisscment  de  la  Fol,  2  vols 

IH»toire  Naturclle  du  Canada 

Histoire  G^nerale  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  6v. 

Hlstoire  de  TAm^rique 

Moenrs  des  Sauvages 

Histoire  du  Canada,  8  vols.. . 

History  of  MiUne 

History  of  Massachusetts. . . . 
History  of  New  York,  2  vols 

History  of  New  York 

History  of  New  Nctberland . 

History  of  Indiana. 

History  of  Illinois. 
History  of  Illinois. 

jHiftory  of  MIchiiran 

Annals  of  the  West 

I  History  of  Mar  viand. 

'History  of  Louisiana. 

Hbtorv  of  Louisiana. 

,Memoires  de  la  Looislane. . . , 
Illatory  of  LouisiaDa. 


Lj«Mii|  1611,  Jbo. 
Paria,T.fc 
New  York,  1616. 
Fvin 

Ptaki  1681-111 

Lyt»i  16B,  Jbo. 
Ctamb.,  1881 

1824. 

1792-51 

1809-M. 

1946. 

18S2. 

1846. 

1S88. 

Philadelphia,  1788. 

1883. 

Boston,  1848. 

Philadelphia,  ISIL 
Paris.  1980. 
Pari^1682. 
Pari^1686L 
Paris.  1«09. 
Paris,  i688L 
Maoerata,  1668L 
Pari^  1681. 
Parte,  1849. 
Paris,  1741 
Pari^l7S9. 
Paris,  1721 
Quebec  1899L 
Hall,  1882. 
London,  18S8. 
New  York,  1898. 
1658L 
1846. 
iBdJana,  18I8L 


New  York,  189S. 
Cindnnati,  1846^ 
BalUmore,  1848. 

New  York,  1861 


PhiladelpU^  18ia 

.  ■History  of  the  Miaatoalpnl  Yanqr New  York. 

vDlmTeryand  Ezplonl£mortlMliMMpillNew  YocIe,  1801. 
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NASmS  or  AUTUOKS. 


FKKXCH— (Continuo.l.) 


■riTi  r«»  or  \voi:kh. 


ri'ni.ifliiKi). 


Bancroft. . . . 
HiilinoH. 

S.lio'ilcrafl. 


I)TMk.' 

I>:il)l..n 

\a'  »  Un'<i 

lUniii-ii.ti 


La  I  Ionian. ., . 

KiilMl 

(:iloa 


Hoi.rv.... 

lluJlrr 

ViL'.r 

St.  Vjilii-r. . 
IVrl.jml... 


D^•^?ulot. 


WilHams 

H«-rk\vtlder 

St  John 

liuyloy "j 

Mnthor 


CanipMl  ... 
Ki\:;ti(.-nr-aii. , 
Chiirlcvofx. , 
Do  la  Tour, 
rulllon  .... 


Martin 

(  hninpion . 
S|)ark> 


?'r.inrl5 

Slioa 

<':iir.Iilu-lT 

Diil-oiiru' 

llMrii:i|» 

Si.ul.lli-_' 

IJ.  S.  Ctith.  Magazine 

O'llvrr 

Marconx 


('!..(->o 

.\nilr»-\v.t 

M«»r.r»in 

ilar«.:.i 


Anji-rir:ui  Ar.)iiv«'s.  fi  "^'lii-s W;i*lilnifton,  1S57. 

AiTH-rii  an  Sraii-  I^ijit-r*.  21  vol.-i War'liinirton.  l^^{2. 

Joiinial  of  th«-  Ass..|iil,ly  of  New  Yi)rk.  *i  \U.  X»w  York.  Miti. 
•loiirnal  of  tho  IVuvinriHl  i:onan'>8  of  New  I    m  ^...,   ,c,o 
York.  (  Albany,  lhl« 

nUtory  of  the  Un!to«l  StntoK,  G  vo\» Ko>tcin,  IS-VI. 

.\nnHl}«  of  .\iiirrif:i,  'i  vo-** (.'ainb..  \^-i9. 

lli.-torv  anrl  rn.irrt>s  «.f  the  Inaiaii  Tribes,  I  \Va>hIngton,  1S.V2. 

Indian  ('.iptlvltlo.s New  York.  1S:.4. 

Vova^rc  ilu  IVn*  Miiniiioit** Now  York,  Ibi'i 

Kffallori  lie  OnsiHsli- Pari.-*.  IfiWl. 

K,':iUoM  ,lo  'a  Ix*ul'i:ino Turls.  KiUl. 

Ni'w  l>i^cov^.•^y A  in>tcrdain. 

Vojiiffos .' I«i  Have.  ITjW. 

Tr.I\v'.-< London,  1772. 

Noticia*  .\nii'ricaiia Mmlrid,  1 772. 

IliMorj'  of  sjiftni.'^h  America I-'uidun.  1742. 

TraM'*-*  und  .\ilvontiirc« N<«w  York,  1S09. 

IH>ti»ry  of  (Jroton IJi^.Mon.  LslS. 

Ili'Toire  lie*  l*an)I.s»»"»  do  Montreal .Montro.il,  l&SO. 

Ktat  prO^cnt Paris,  U>!*. 

Noti'.-i  ^\iT  le>  IJi-iristn'i  do  Quebi'o Queli«»c,  18M. 

Notes  piir  rilii^toire  du  (?anad.i  de  BraiV^our.  linebec,  1W3, 

Indian  Skot(  lie.s Phllailelphia,  1<M5. 

» )rofron  Missions, New  York.  lS47. 

Voyiiifo  an  tSr.md  D.M'rt  Brux.,  l!<»3. 

Nrntral  Froi  cli  (lMtri»durtion> Trovidenco,  IWL 

Mi*«ion>  of  ih,"  Tnited  Brcihren Philadelphia,  1890. 

l.«'tters  of  on  Anicriian  Fanner, Dublin,  17s2, 

History  off-  CHth<ilio  Church  in  the  City  I  j^^^  York,  18SSL 

Maimalia  ChriMi  Amorlcana I^mdoD,  1703. 

.V  brief  AeciMint  of.  Ac.  of  xhf  Society  of)  I 

Friends  fur  tlie  Improvement  of  tho'lu-  J-  London,  1S06L 

dian  TriI.efl.  ) 

Vjirly  Calliolie  Missions  in  Maryland  , Baltimore,  1847. 

Vie  de  la  Mere  Catheiino , ParK 

Vio  de  la  Men-  Marie  de  llncamntion 'Pa^i^  1734w 

Memolre.-*  .-ur  M^t.  de  L:ival Col.,  17M. 

Vic  de  .M.  Olier Pari.s  1S48. 

Vic  do  Mftr;rari't  Boiirt'eov? Tours,  lsr>2. 

Vie  de  Mine.  d*You\  illc  .*. Tour?>,  1S52. 

Vie  do  Bros.<niii Montreal.  1^52, 

VIi>  du  Pere  J»»lin  lli;jro!on Lvons.  1789. 

Life  of  Kather  Mar.iuette B'iK?ton. 

Life  of  1^1  Salle B«tt,ton. 

Life  of  Father  llab- Boston. 

Life  of  Fatlinr  Manpiette New  York,  lAW. 

Life  of  Arel'bl.-liop  Curr..!! jHaltlniuro,  lS4r,. 

Life  of  <  'anlinal  Chovorus Philiulelphla,  1S89. 

Life  of  Cdvort Boston.  1**17. 

Life  of  Biabop  Klairet Louis,,  1S85J. 

Various  Llvrs  and  Skt-tdies  Baltimore,  1S44. 

Bii.irrapliy  of  the  En^jlish,  Irl.-»h,  and  Scotch  j  L  ,„..i«„   i^ .« 

.lesuil.-.  j'!i.^>nfion,  i5-io. 

KaielJin"!  ra  lonteronrftIentakwa(Canj.'hn). .  Motitreal,  IVi^, 

l'nifrri-.\:iii.n.-t..kwa Montn  nl.  1S44. 

Ne  o?liv<  ii:;..ti'',  ^c.  (M'lhawlv) N.iw  York.  ITfift. 

Nl-  v.-i:i'vrt£r!i  inyadewiyhnU-erajre  (Mohawk)  Ni  w  York.  17»»9. 

Si-necii  .^ooil'i  -j  lUtok. .'. IBnffalo Creek,  1942. 

Anamie  Nil."'.!-:  Igan JDetroit 
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UnpnhlhheJ  Works  to  irhtch  I  have  had  access  thronr/h  the  kind 
ney.s  of  authors. 


VljpBT LfMtt  OTri^>. 

*•      IVtii  ^^•:.'i^lro,  in  4^,  arcc  do*  pravureft. 

**       Allium  (1(4  fciu vi-nln  CMiailleni*. 

Twcherean Mi-inulro  »iir  li*9  MIsttiund  ile  rAcudieL 

Martin Vie  du  IVra  Ijvuic  Jdjfniw. 

*      Vk's  des  r«rva  do  Nono^  Qarnler,  Garreau,  Biitenx. 

M^inuitcripti. 

Kuhn r.x>ttcr  f  if  St^ptctnhcr  10,1093. 

Penrot Mri>:irs  ct  ( 'outamci  dos  SanvagM. 

Cbauuonot Aiit«iliii»:rr.ipliic. 

•Tonrriid  «lu  Supcricur  dc  la  Mlflt-ion. 

Gamier T.«'f  triM*. 

Joguo» iKfici iption  du  Niow  Nodcrland. 

"     NoiliH-  *ur  UcnO  Ooiipll. 

Bulcux N..,m.  .1..  h  jiri'^^  du  P6ro  Josuea. 

1lm<ni4>nMin  '  Mt'iU'.)iri'>  tiMii'li.nnt  Ics  vortuif  dw  P6rc«  do  Nou6,  JocurA. 

"'^    ™' }      I  >«ti!,.l .  r.ri.lK.nf.  Lali-nwnt.  Gamier  ft  Chaliand. 

Dalilon Ki-liiti.Mis  di-  la  N«mvellu  France,  It;7:i-^. 

Daldim Kiluti«iii!i  de  ia  X^u vollr  Fraiict\  lfiW-9. 

**     llolntioiis  ilo  la  NiniTclIe  France,  1675, 

*•      K!:it  i<ri's*nt.  IGTri. 

**     (Mrttf:ii-  fii  iln»  drath  ofriiAuniomtt. 

**      (  irrular  <iji  ilu-  lii-aUi  of  Gundor. 

"      Li-ltiTS  :iriil  rt;it.Miu'nts 

r^my Ni.tl'(  >'ir  I.  i  Miraclr.'  de  C:itluTine Tohgalikwita. 

I'liani.hfiU're Vii'  de  ('.illierine  IVtiLiilikwita. 

I>niilk-t(;.« N::rr-'-  t\v  Vi.\  «^v  :i  U«^>ioii. 

llkot llila! loiis  de'sillery  el  de  Sl  Francois 

Gravicr lU\i\y  l-ms  jU-  rHlin'oK 

Arihivcs  (if  St.  MftryV  Oillesro.  MuntrcaL 
An-hliV"'  <if  the  liurt-AU  des  Tcrresw 
Arrhivi  >  l^t  the  Nttturiat  of  I^proirte. 
VaxU  l»onmiriit!*  at  .Mlifiny. 
l'n;i*  l)ci,iniii-nN  ut  lioatun. 

Crnyas IJueiiu-i  A:;Ili^r^■^ 

'•*     iJirrinuiiMin'  rr:in<;al!»-A{;nler. 

Vllller:* .I<^Krii!il  de  C'anipufrno. 

B«'.>Mo:*  Mcssr.".  Tasoln-rouii,  Viirrr.  !in<l  Martin,  I  tun  indebtivl  to  the 
Abbi'  Fcrlinul  I'wr  many  vulniiblc  nule-^,  anil  alr^o  to  Father:*  do  Sniot,  I»ap>l, 
S hoc n makers,  tlie  Kev.  ML■^.-r.■^.  I'ior/  unJ  B.»u.Uiel,  the  V.  llvx.  Wni.  S. 
Murphy,  ]ji>hop  Mi<;jre,  an'l  lil>ii(ip  l?jir:i^a,  lor  notions  of  mi:5>ions  nn.ier 
their  chariTO.  The  nianu.^eripts  are  ulnio>t  all  in  the  colloction  vf  .Father 
Martin  and  the  Ih>n.  .Tame.-.  Vi;:er ;  tho:*e  of  Ijruvas  beincr  in  the  1k;iu1:*  of 
the  Kcv.  Mr.  Marcoiiv. 

To  them,  and  all  who  liavo  aiddl  my  researches,  1  liero  return  my  wannest 
thnnk'H. 
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Garce^  102. 

Garnier,  198. 

Goupil,  20T. 

Gravier,  490. 
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Jogues,  217. 
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Lalemanu  191. 
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Lopez,  77. 

Martinez,  64. 
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Menard,  856. 
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Quiros,  6i. 
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Segnra,  64. 

Senat,  481. 

Soiiel,  448. 
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Teata,  450. 
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NEW  MD  CHEAP 


r 

I   ^taukrir  Catjjalir  fttilitatinns.  \ 

I  — **^ — 

H  EDWABD  DTTNIGAK  &  BBOTEES 

iC     Respectfully  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Most  Rey.  ArchbisboiNi^ 
'       Right  Rev.  Bishops*^  Rev.  Clergj,  Religions  Communities,  and  the  public 
generally  to  their  cheap,  standard  Catholic  works. 

They  especially  request  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  Catholic 
education  to  their  Catholic  Educational  Series,  Fibst  and  Sboond, 
Praotioal  Spkluno  Book,  Outlines  op  IIistort,  General  History  of 
KuBOPx;  Universal  Reading  Book,  and  to  their  Classical  SsBiEa^  Selects 
e  dassicis  auctoribus  I  and  IL,  <&c.,  &c 

They  also  publish  two  different  editions  of  the  celebrated  CmusnAN 
Brothers'  Books,  which  have  received  such  universal  approbation. 
These  editions  are  beautifully  printed  and  well  bound.  They  are^ 
moreover,  approved  by  the  Pbovinolal  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Chlristian 
Schools  in  America. 


Beautiful  Presentation  Editions  or  Cathouc  Biblu,  TEBTAMXirTS, 
Prater-books^  and  Standard  Works  in  all  Languaqbs. 

Contantly  on  hand  the  Books  of  all  other  Catholic  Publishers,  which 
thejr  supply  with  their  own  at  the  publisher's  lowest  wholesale  and 
retail  prices,  and  will  feel  much  obliged  by  any  others  they  may  be 
favored  with  from  any  part  of  the  United  States  Canadas^  or  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  all  will  be  attended  to  with  punctuality,  dift- 
patch,  and  at  the  lowest  prices. 


I 


OOPT  07  A  LSTTSB 

^Iftompanijing  « (&a\t  lltbal  sent  bg  i\t  Ijoln  |al^« 
TO  EDWARD  DUNIGAN  &  BROTHER, 


Most  tear  thy  ami  respected  Grnflemm : — 

S(,inc  books^  whicJi,  as  it  apjKdrcd  by  your  most  cour- 
teous letter^  you  wished  to  offer  to  our  most  holy  l/ird  Pope 
Pius  IX.f  have  been  hitely  handed  to  him.  This  act  on 
your  2}(irt  could  not  but  phase  his  IIoHness^  and  the  zeal 
you  constantly  show  by  the  publication  of  tcorks  in  defence  | 
and  jvo/cction  of  the  cause  of  the.  CatJiolic  Religion^  gives 
him  great  joy. 

The  Sovcnign  Pontiffs  thcrcforr^  with  great  pleasure 
encournacs  you  in  your  course  by  this  letter^  and  returns 
you  his  thanks  for  tJic  fiift  which  you  offer, 

I  ('.?/! y  viorrover^  ordered  to  transmit  a  i:old  medal  which 
the  sat/ic  benign  Po}it  iff  sends  Am  pressed  uith  his  august 
effigy^  and  with  it^  as  a  pledge  of  his  paternal  and  esjycial 
affection  towards  you^  his  Apostolic  blessing,  which j  as  an 
auspice  of  all  heavenly  good^  he  lovingly  grants  you  with 
the  most  sincere  affection  of  his  heart. 

I  have  only  to  2)f  of  ess  my  respects  to  you,  Gentlemen, 
on  whom  I  earnestly  implore  all  tluit  is  saving  and  pro- 
pitious from  our  Lord. 

Gentlemen, 
Yoxir  7nost  humble  and  obedient  Servant, 

DOMIXIC   FIORAMONTI, 

Home,  Juttf  M,  1853.  Zatiyi  Srcntarf/  to  his  Holincu, 

To  E.  DUN  10 AN  db  BROTHER,  Ni-w  York. 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  MOST  MAGNIFICENT 

Catholic  Family  Bible  and  Commentary 

EVEU  PU13LISUED. 


Just  completed  in  38  Parts^  at  25  Cents  each, 

DUNIGAN  A  KROTUEUS 
New,  Clicap,  superbly  lUnstratcd,  and 

UNABniDGED  EDITION  OF  HAYDOCK'S 

CATHOLIC  FAMILY  BIBLK  AND  COMMENTARY, 

8PLKXPIDLY  EMBBLLISnKD  BY  KMINEST  ARTDT9  AFTKR  TUK  ORKAT  MASTKRA. 

Oontatnlnp  In  fiiU  Jie  many  thousand  critical,  explnn.atory,  and  practical  Notes  lllnetnt' 
tlve  of  the  text,  with  licforcnccN  Kcadin^  Chrunolopfcal  Tables,  and  Indexes  of  the 

E'cat  Ort^'inul  ^Vu^k,  bving  the  nio^t  coulp^(^llen^ivo  Catholic  Cominentary  in  the 
nglliili  L:iJiguago. 

PrBLISnED    irXDKR    TIIR    ArPROHATION   OF  THE 

MOST  FwEV.  JOHN  IIIGIIKS.  D.D.,  AUClIBlJillOP  OF  NEW-YORK, 

And  honored  with  the  patron.ijBre  of  nioet  of  the  Archbishops,  Ditthoiis  and  Clergy  of  the 

United  Stntes  and  tlie  Canailas. 

£3r  THE  HOLY  BIBLE,  translated  from  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  diligently  compared  with  the  Hehrew.  Greek,  and 
other  editions  in  various  languages.     The    Oi-d   Testament,     ri 
first  published  by  the  English  College  at  Douay,  A.  D.  1G09;    <J 
and   the    New    Testamtnt.   first   published  by  the   English     ^B 
College  at  Kheims.  A.  D.  1582.  with  useful  notes.  Critical, 
Historical.  Controversial  and    Explanatory,  from    the  most 
eminent  Commentators  and  able  and  judicious  critics,  by  the 
Rev.  Geo.  Leo  Haydock,  D.  D. 

EDWARD  DUNKJAN  &  BROTHER  respectfully  inform  the 
Catholic  Public  that  they  arc  publishing  a  new  and  superb  edition 
of  the  Douay  Version  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures;  no  attempt  having 
hitlierto  been  made  to  bring  witliin  the  reach  of  the  Catholics  in 
America  generally  a  Large  Family  Bible,  with  an  approved  and 
Comprehensive  Commentary,  at  a  moderate  price,  and  accessible  in 
its  mode  ot  publication.     Tlie  Edition  known  as  Haydock^s  has 
long  been  out  of  print,  and  was  originally  published  at  a  price  so 
very  high,  and  in  form  so  unwieldy,  as  to  prevent  its  general  circu- 
laticm.     It  is  the  aim  of  the  Publishers  of  the  present  edition  to     jji 
supply  all  deficiencies,  by  the  issue  in  Numbers,  of  an  Imperial    ru 
Quarto  Edition  of  the  thuay  Bible  and  Rh^ims  New  Testament^     Jj 
with  a  Comprehensive  Commentary  from  the  most  able  Divines, 
and  at  about  one-fourth  the  cost  of  the  original  edition. 

To  produce  a  superb  edition  of  the  Bible  suitable  alike  for  the 
Library  of  tlie  Learned  as  well  as  for  the  Family  Circle,  and  com- 
bining? at  once  an  ample  and  convenient  size,  without  encountering 
the  cumberousness  of  the  folio  or  the  inelegance  of  the  ordinary 
quarto,  it  has  been  detennined  to  adopt  for  this  work  the  Imperial 
Qiuirto  Page,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  sufficiently  capacious  to 
admit  great  legibility,  and  of  such  plea^ng  proportions,  as  to  obviate 
the  objections  so  frequently  urgea  against  the  folio  and'  ordinary 
qnarto. 


%9XRt  of  t^  CrtUral  ^fntens  of  t^r  ^ff, 
OF  DUNIGAN  A  BBOTHER-S  UAYDOCK'S  UNABRIDGED  BIBLE. 

**  Wc  hare  Men  many  coplcfl  of  tho  Holjr  BooIl,  bnt  never  one  that  exceeded  Ihis.**— 
JkTno-  York  Irith  Atnerican, 

**Thh  magntflcent  publication,  nnder  the  approbation  of  Archbishop  Hoghea,  forms 
an  epoch  in  tho  history  of  sacred  pnbllcationa.  It  is  printed  in  a  stjle  of  elegance 
wholly  nnsurpassed.**— JSr«to-  York  Ifnot. 

**Tbo  most  elegant  edition  of  the  Bible  ever  pnblishod  In  this  country,  is  the  Dooey 
Bible,  now  in  course  of  publication  by  Edward  Dunigan  &  Brother.  It  has  a  copious 
oommentary  and  notes,  and  is  especially  reoonimende<l  by  Archbishop  Hughes,  of  this 
dty.  In  fttnn,  style,  and  beauty  of  paper  and  print,  it  has  rarely  been  equalled  by  any 
work  ever  L'«ned  in  this  oountry.''-'JV<nc-yorl;  Sachtm. 

**  Dunigan  Je  Brother  have  commenced  a  mngniflccnt  publication,  whlcli  wo  recom- 
mend to  all  Cutholic^  as  well  as  amateurs  of  fine  books.  It  is  an  English  yerrion  of  the 
Holy  Biblo  from  tlie  Latin  Vulgate,  in  a  new  form  elegantly  illustrated.  ThA  Archbishop 
of  Mew-York,  Munscignenr  Hughes,  has  given  his  apprfbation  to  this  new  edition,  and 
that  di5i)eiiseA  with  all  eulogy  in  regard  to  the  purity  of  the  Text  But  we  can  insist  on 
tho  beauty  of  tho  lyixi^^phical  execution,  which  leaves  nothing  to  desire.'' — Kew-  York 
Courier  den  Etat^  Unit. 

"This  edition  5iirpassc5  in  elegance  ami  correctness  any  thing  yet  produced  In  this 
line.'' — yeic-  York  Freeman  9  Jonrmil, 

"ruMl>»lio(l  in  a  very  handsome  form,  the  Text  in  large  and  cloAr  type,  on  fine  white 
pajwr,  and  \ru  liopo  will  be  oxton&ivcly  \)aX.n^n\u!nV^  —Xeic-York  Churchmutu 

"Tills  m.icrniflcent  work  is  tho  most  cheap  and  elegant  eiiition  of  tho  Biblo  ever  pub- 
lislie<i  -notliing  ever  got  up  in  tliis  conntry  at  all  comparable  to  it  It  contains  all  Hay- 
dock's  Notes  complete." — Nexc-York  Atlas. 

*♦  This  work  is  bronglit  out  in  the  most  superb  stylo,  equal  to  any  work  over  issue<l 
fh)iu  tlie  Aiiierie^in  Pres.*.'' — Xetv-  York  Mirror. 

"A  superb  Catliolic  Edition  of  tho  Biblo."— JV>ic- lor*  Book  Trade. 

"The  n«.»tes  arc  certainly  most  copious,  and  if  published  separate,  would  fonn  aho4>k 
containing  twioo  as  much  reading  matter  as  the  Biblo  it>elf,  and  is  a  very  crodiuble 
specimen  of  ent^sritrisio  and  t^LiW—Neic-York  Evening  Post 

•*  Beantifnlly  printed  and  very  superior  illustrations.  The  typography  and  lllustra- 
llons  are  eleirant,  and  as  an  authorize  1  Catholic  Bible  and  extensive  Commentary,  wo 
commend  it  to  our  Protestant  readers." — Washinffton  National  Era, 

*•  A  splendid  8i>ecimen  of  typograpliy." — yetc-  York  Day  Book. 

"  A  superb  specimen  of  typography,  and  is  illustrated  with  engravings  in  the  highest 
style  of  Art" — //arj>er'ii  Monthly  Magazine. 

"  Ha>  dock's  edition  of  the  Bible  has  Justly  obtained  tho  reputation  of  being  the  be^t 
Catholic  e«lillon  of  the  Bible  in  the  Knglisli  Languajre.  For  the  accnracy  <»f  the  Text 
tlie  reofler  lia»  tlie  authority  of  the  Mo:«t  Rev.  Archbifhop  of  Xew-York,  under  whi^e 
sanction  this  e<lition  is  published  For  beauty  of  typography,  and  general  excellence  in 
mechanical  execution.  Dunigan  &.  Brother's  new  and  handsomely  illu>tratod  edition  is 
not  8urpaN<4>d  by  any  e<Iltion  of  tho  Bible  tlLot  has  appeared  in  Europe  or  on  this  Conti- 
nent The  lowness  of  Ibe  pi\cA— %  <s»tv\&  «l  number^plaocs  it  within  the  re«cb  of  almost 
».n  claascJi  of  society."— Afontreal  Trua  ^Utveaa, 
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DUNIGAN  &  BROTHER'S 

CHEAP  AND  MAGNIFICENT  EDITIONS  OF  THE 

DOUAY  BIBLE, 

nv  YA&IOm  BIZKS  AXD  STYLES  OF  ELEGAKT  BVXDIJXQB, 


,«^ 


New  Testaments  in  tJie  English  afid  Spanish  languages. 

FtrBLUmCD  VMDBB  HIS  APPBOBATION  OF  TITi 

MOST  EEV.  JOHN  HUGHES,  D.  D.,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  NEW-YORK. 


HOLY  BIBLE.     Illustrated  Family  Edition.    Imperial  Octavo. 

Printod  In  double  colamns,  with  parallel  Roforences,  being  the  only  edition  printed 
in  the  United  States  that  contains  them,  with  IlInDiinated  Title,  Family  Record^, 
from  Original  l>csign^  and  many  cxqoisite  Engravings,  flrom  the  great  Masters. 

Superb  Turkey  morocco,  16  Illustrations f9  00 

American  morocco,  illuminated,  gilt  sides  and  edges,  14  Illustrations. 5  00 

American  morocco,  gilt  edg^,  14  Illustrations 4  60 

Embossed  morocco,  fancy  e^es,  14  Illustrations 8  00 


HOLY  BIBLE.     Cheap  Edition.    Royal  Octavo. 

American  morocco.  Illuminated,  gilt  sides  and  edges,  6  lUuBtratlonB |4  00 

Do.  do.      AiU,  gilt  sides  and  edges,  0  Illustrations 8  60 

Do.  do.      gilt  edges,  6  Illustrations 8  00 

Do.  da      gilt  back  and  sides,  fiincy  edges,  6  Uloitetlona. S  60 

Embossed  morocco,  gilt  back,  fiincy  edges,  4  plateSb S  00 

Sheep  Blnding^  1  plate. 1  60 


Now  just  completed  in  Thirty-eight  Numbers,  8%  Twenty.fiTO  Cents  each, 

Or  in  ono  magniflcent  Volnme,  in  lar^^e  Imperial  Qnarto  Bize, 

DUNIGAN  k.  BROTHER'S  SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED  AND 

UNABRIDGED  EDITION  OF 

Haydock's  Catholic  Family  Bible  and  Commentary, 

Splendidly  embellished,  after  the  groat  Masters,  by  the  most  eminent  Artists  of  the  6aj, 
containing  in  AiU  the  many  thousand  critical,  explanatory,  and  practical  Notea  ilfiKS- 
trativo  of  the  Text,  with  References,  Readings,  Table^  and  Indexes  of  the  great 
Original  Work,  being  the  most  comprehensive  Catholic  Commentary  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  pub'ished  under  the  approbation  of  the  Moat  Rkt.  Jonif  HiroHm, 
D.D.,  Archbbhop  of  New- York,  and'honored  with  the  patronage  of  most  of  the 
Archbishops,  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  the  United  States  and  the  Canadaa. 

NEW  TESTAMENT.    18mo. 

Prioe  In  cloth,  81  cents;  Six  fine  Plates,  imitation  morocco,  gilt  edges,  $L 

NEW  TESTAMENT  in  the  Spanish  Langruage,  with  Notes. 

EL  NUEVO  TESTAMENTO  DE  N.  S.  JESUCRISTO. 

Nueramente  anotado.  Published  with  the  approbation  of  tho  Most  Rev.  AnAt- 
bishop  of  New- York,  and  Rt  Bev.  Bisaop  Alxxaitt,  Archbishop  of  Ban  Fran- 
cisco, CiL    ISmo.,  Targe  type. 

Handsome  binding,  87|  cents;  American  moroooo,  gilt  edgae,  $1. 


EDWARD  DUNIGAN  ik  BROTHER'S 

NEW  JCDITIOXft  or  TDK 

STANDARD  CATHOLIC  PRAYER  BOOKS, 

In  the  Entjlish,  German^  French  and  Spanish  Languages^ 

Are  adapted  to  general  n^e,  and  comprise  the  most  varied,  aplendid,  and  che^pwi 
ansortment  In  tbe  United  States,  and  are 

FUBLIMIED   VNPEH  TBE   DUTINGUVUCD   APPROBATIOy   OF  THE 

MOST   REV.    JOHN   HUGHES,    D.    D., 

ARCnBISnOP   OF  XEW-TOBK, 

From  Fifty  Dollars  to  13\  cents,  to  Boit  all  purchasers. 

Their  new  splendid  Presentation  Ivlitlons  are  the  most  boantlftil  Prayer-books 
printed  in  tho  Enfclisli  lan^iaco.  In  artistic  Myle«  superb  illustrations,  bn>ad  clear  type, 
ieUer-pret^%  Mndinc'*  trtixw  the  most  simnle  and  exquisite  taste  to  the  most  Koi^teons 
style  of  i»aRl  centuries — in  the  richest  n>y«l  velvet,  with  pure  silver  adominurs-  altogether 
unite  an  elc^nce  never  before  atbdned  in  the  art  of  birnkmakinc  in  this  country;  and 
ar«  admirably  adapted  fur  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS,  KEEPSAKES,  Ao. 

URSULINK  MANUAL.    New  and  superb  edition,  larpo  typo,  864 

Mges.     Universally  rcr«immendo«l  as  the  best  and  must  ust>ftil  Catholic  Prayer 
B<M»k  eviT  priMtr«l.      Illustrated  with  a  beauilftil  Illuinlr.aUil   prescntntion  pace, 
and  1*2  n«wly-fnfrravi'(l  IlliL-frationN  of  tlio  lii;rliost  llni>h  and  bomity,  from  doipus 
of  the  jrrcat  riKL^tiT^,  OviTlu'ck,  C.irlo  I>i»lcl,  S:L>v>firniti»,  and  others. 
This  new  «^lliioii  has  been  cot  up  with  the  most  unsparinp  e:ire  nnd  expense,  printed 
from  beautiful  hinro  typo,  made  exprc.v«<!y  for  this  ediliou.    The  copies  lK>und  for  pre- 
sentation or  {lift  hooks,  in  suwrb  Turkev  Morocco  and  rich  silk  velvet  and  cold,  are 
partlcularlr  il<*s'rablr  for  all  who  wish  a  lirautiful  (iift  Iktok  of  permanent  utility  and 
extreme  cfecuncc.    A  choiip  edition  also,  fn)m  50  cents  to  %\. 

**  Ciithol'ic  Intttrui^tor  says: — *' The  most  complete  and  magnificently  bound  Manual 
of  Prayer  that  has  eviT  beiii  published  in  America." 

Xeic-  York  Morning  Couru'r  says : — "  A  very  beautiful  mannal  of  devotion.  The 
fbrm  in  which  it  is  produced  makes  it  an  elegaut  giA  book,  even  in  these  days  of  superb 
publlcationB." 

Boston  Pilot  says :— "  Superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen  in  a  book 
got  up  fur  sale." 

yetC'York  Morning  Stur  says: — **One  of  the  handsomest  gift  books  ever  pub- 
Ushe^L" 

URSUTJNE  MANUAL.     18ino.    Lfirpe  type. 

Illnstrate<l  presi-ntation  i)age,  and  12  magnificently  engraved  IUast^atlon^  Silver 

an«l-<jold  mountiiigs.  from  $'ir)  to  $5(). 

Velvet,  full  ornaments,  13  fine  plates $8  50 

Velvet,  cl.asp^^and  corners,  13  plates 6  00 

Velvet,  einbosse<l,  with  elasp.  13  plates. 4  50 

Turkey  moriK-co,  super  extra  pilt  edces,  with  clasp,  18  plates. 8  00 

Turkey  morocco,  sufnT  extra  gilt  etlges,  18  plates 2  60 

Turkey  mor(»oco,  cilt  edges,  10  plates S  00 

American  monKco,  gilt  edges,  10  plates I  60 

URSULINE  MANUAL.    24ino.    Large  t^-pe. 

Turkey  morocco,  snper  extra  gilt  edge.s,  with  clasp,  18  pfates 2  60 

Turkey  morocco,  sutler  extra  gilt  edce^S  13  plates 2  25 

Turkey  morocco,  pi  It  edges  10  plates 1  83 

American  morocco,  ftill  gilt  edges  and  slde.\  with  clasp,  10  plates. 1  60 

American  morocco,  full  gilt  edges  and  sides,  10  plates 125 

XjKSULIXK   manual.     Chonp  edition.     ISrao. 

American  morocco,  full  gilt  sides  and  clasp,  10  plates 1  88  < 

American  mori»cco,  gilt  sides  and  edges,  6  plates. 1  00 

J^isn  morocco,  gilt  cilgos,  2  plates T5 

JRoiin  mon>cco,  two  giltcenlrcsaxv^gVlVlMfik^l  plats. 80 

Boon  morocco,  gilt  back,  1  pAale, W 
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EDWARD  DUNIGAN  &  BROTHER 

Publisli  t*io  largest  assortment  in  the  United  States  of  the 
most  approved 

STANDARD  CATHOLIC  PRAYER  BOOKS, 

In  the  English,  German,  French,  and  Spanish  Languages, 

In  yarloos  dzes,  and  In  every  yarietj  of  Cheap  and  Elegant  Bindings.    With 
the  approbation  or  the 

MOST   REV.    JOHN    HUGHES,    D.D., 

ARCHBISHOP   OF    NEW-YORK. 

KEY  OF  HEAVEN.    24nio. 

Tnrkey  moroeoo,  snpcr  extra  gilt  cd^es  and  claap^  nine  platea, $3  25 

Turkey  morocco,  super  extra  gilt  edges,  nine  plates^ S  00 

Turkey  morocco,  ?llt  edges  and  clasps,  six  plates, 1  T5 

Turkey  murocoo,  gilt  e<1geA,  six  plates,. I  fiO 

American  montfco,  gilt  edges  and  clas]>a,  six  plates, 88 

American  morocco,  gilt  e<lgee,  six  plates. 75 

AmericAU  morocco,  gilt  eilgosi  four  plates, 68 

American  morocco,  gilt  sides,  two  plates, 60 

Itoan  morocco,  gilt  back,  one  plate,„ ^ 88 

DEVOUT  MANUAL.     New  Prayer  Book,  Largo  type.    82mo. 

Turkey  morocco,  super  extra,  gilt  edges,  eight  platea, 1  60 

Turkey  morocco,  full  gilt,  clasps,  eight  plates, 1  5f6 

Turkey  morocco,  fhll  gilt  edges, 1  00 

American  morocco,  full  gilt  sl<1e6  and  e<lges,  and  clasps,  eight  plates,. . . .  88 

American  morocco,  ftill  gilt  sides  and  edges,  eight  plates, 60 

American  morocco,  gilt  sides,  two  plates, 88 

Roan  morocco,  gilt  back,  one  plate, 35 

DAILY  PIETY.     New  Prayer  Book.     A  Guide  1o  Catholic  Devo- 
tion, for  genera]  use.    With  86  Pictorial  Illustrations  of  the  Alasa.    82ma 

Turkey  morocco,  super  extra,  eight  plate^ 1  60 

Turkey  morocco,  full  gilt  sides  and  e<lges,  and  clasps,  eight  platee, 1  26 

Turkey  morocco,  full  gilt  sides  and  edges,  eight  plates,  1  00 

American  morocco,  Aill  gilt  sides  and  edgc^  and  clasp,  eight  platea, 68 

American  morocco,  fhll  2ilt  sides  and  edges, 60 

American  Morocco,  gilt  back  and  side, 81 

Boan,  gilt  back,- 25 

]Iandj»ome  cloth  binding;, 19 

CHILD'S  CATHOLIC  PIETY.    New  and  Beautiful  Child's  Prayer 

Book.    Numerous  fine  wood  Illustrations.    48mo. 

Tills  pretty  little  embellished  Child's  Praytr  Book  contains  morning  and  eyening 
Prayers,  Prayers  for  occasional  services  Devotions  for  Mass  and  Vespers.  Instructions 
for  Confesfdon  and  Communion,  with  other  devotions  which  a  child  would  delight  in. 

Turkey  morocco,  8Up<*r  extra,  eight  plates, 1  25 


Turkey  morocco,  eight  plate^ 

American  morocco,  or  cloth,  gilt  edge,  eight  plates,. 

CloUi,  gilt  sides  and  back,  four  plates,. 

"      *  plat 


25 


Handsome  cloth  binding,  one  plate, 19 

POCKET  CATHOLIC  MANUAL.     G4mo.    Smallest  size  Prayer 
Book  primed,  with  beautifhl  wood  lUustrationa. 

Cloth,  plain  e<ige, 12^ 

Cloth,  gilt  baclC  19 

Cloth,  gilt  e<lgea,  two  plates, 25 

Turkey  nvrocco,  extra,  six  plates, 76 

MASS  AND  VESPER   B^OK.     Giino.      A  Pocket  Prayer  for 
Mass  and  Ve5per^  in  large  type. 

Cloth 12* 

Gilt  edges,  two  plate.% 26 

Turkey  morocco,  extra,  six  plates, 75 
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EDWARD  DUNIGAN  &  BROTHER 

Pablish  tlio  liiri^est  as«)rtTnent  in  Ovi  United  Sjatcs  of 
the  most  ai)j)roved 

STANDARD  CATHOLIC  PRAYER  BOOKS, 

In  the  EtKjlUk,  Oennaii^  French^  and  Spanish  Languages^ 

UNDXB  Tin  ▲PPEOBATIOX  OF  TIOI 

Most  Rev.   JOHN   HUGHES,   D.D.,   Archbishop   of   N.  Y. 


CATHOLTO  PIETY,  With  tho  Epistles  and  GospcK  for  tlie  Sun- 
day and  priiiclp.il  tVstlval.i  of  tlio  Yt*ar.  Br  Rev.  William  Oauan,  O.  8.  A.; 
revlMMl,  c«)m?oti**l,  ami  f;rc>at!y  enlaixisl  by  a  Catlinllc  Priest  84in(».  Large  typ«% 
768  pageA  an  Illuinln.it<Ml  prcKcntation  i>a{^  and  10  of  the  finest  lino  Engravings, 
flroin  <!>verbeek,  Sass«>ft>rrat(>,  Cirlo  Dold,  and  other  great  nuisterSb 
TeWet  Aill  ornalnent^  IlluDiinate<l  pniwntation  iiage,and  .0  splendidly  eiigraveA 

plates $6  BO 

Velvet,  cU'-ifc*,  aiiil  corners,  11  i>l.Htos. 4  M 

Velvet,  cinlrt)K*«.Ml  w|t!i  H.i-^p.  i  i  plutes.  8  50 

Turkey  morocco,  -^iipor  «'Xtra  jrilt  i-.Iw:*  and  clasp,  1 1  platcas *  ^ 

Turkey  morocco.  sn|»or  exlra  jiilt  eJ:^.»s,  1 1  platea,... 2  00 

Turkey  morocco,  jjilt  cil^'cs  1(»  plates, 1  BO 

American  morooco,  gilt  edgon,  wiili  clasp(«,  10  plate^v 1  **^ 

CATHOLIC  PII':TY.     Ohenp  Edition.     24ino. 

American  morocco,  fiill  dlt  od^rs  and  sides  with  cla<p,  7  plates, S^ 

American  moHM-co,  full  frllt  vl.lcs  arnl  e.l«^i'«*,  7  plates. *B 

American  m  jrocco,  full  ^nlt  si<lcs  and  c<l;^cs,  2  plates O 

American  ni.irooco.  trilt  ^ilcs  'J  plates ^^ 

Koan  morocJN).  uilt  b;uk,  1  pi.itv-, 3S 

FLOWKRS  OF  PIKTY.     :;-2ni().     Tlie  (Join   of  Prnycr  Hooks.— 

2  sizes— !2ino.  an<1  4^:no.     Now  I^inro  Tviks  and   Elojrant  Kditit»n  of  tlii:»  ino«.t 
compri'h  n«ivi-  anti  Lcanlifjil  sm.ill   I'raycr  llook.     With  Illiiniin.tlctl  pn-jM'ntatiou 
m}r«\  and  in  Iuh'Iv  »M.i:rav.  .1  I:ln>tnilion"s  by  the  flrst  iirti^ts  from  de^lL:ns  of  Ovcr- 
Dcck,  Sifiiilo,  aii'l  otIuT  :r  cat  iu.i-'Uts  ex[>re*>ly  for  tids  e^lilion. 
Velvet,  full  ornaments  Illnniinatrd  presentation  i>age,  and  10  exquisite  plates.  • .     5  04) 

Velvet,  chisjKS  .ind  c«»rnir.s  1 1  i.latos 4  0<> 

Velvet,  eml)o<-;».'d.  wiih  c\ii>\\  1 1  plai.s 8  •«» 

TurkfV  morocMi.  super  extra  :;ilt  nlu'os  anil  cljk*p,  ll  plates 2  25 

Turki-y  m.»roci'o,  super  extra  L'ilt  e«l;,'cs  1  \  plates 1  <*-S 

Turkey  luoroceo.  irllt  e.l::es  U  jilates  1  "^ 

American  mor«Kvo,  :;iU  e(l;:.!s  and  cLvp,  9  pLites 75 

ELOWEKS  OF  PIl::rY.     48ino.     Elojrant  Lar^^e  Type  Edition. 

Velvet,  full  ornanient.s  llhuu.  jire'^onUition  page,  and  10  exquisite  engravings •• .  4  50 

Velvet,  cla^p  anrl  eorners.  1 1  plates 8  5<) 

Velvet,  einl>oss<Ml,  witli  clasp,  1 1  phiie.N. 2  75 

Turkey  m  'mcco,  sujier  extra  jrilt  e<lgf.>*  and  cla,>«p,  11  plates 2  0<i 

Turkey  iimroeco,  su|>er  extra,  1  •  plates 1  60 

Turkey  nn.rocco,  gill  edge,  D  plaies- 1  H 

FLOWKUS  OF  PIETY.     Cho.ip  Edition.     S2mo. 

American  ttjorocco,  cilt  t?«l:;.'s  .and  I'llanp,  S  plates, G3 

American  m«ir<M'eo,  gilt  eilu'e.-*,  -^  plates BO 

American  inoroeeo,  jnit  side-,  4  i*l.it"S. ?A 

Koan  nioroeco,  gilt  h.iek,  1  i»late, 20 

FLOWERS  OF  IMETY.     Cheap  Eilition.     48ino. 

American  inoroeeo,  cilt  eikes  and  c!a<p,  S  plates 60 

American  inonu'eo,  trill  nl-^e.-*.  i^  plate-* 8^ 

Ainericin  morocco,  gili  buck  and  bides  1  v\stXfi^ 25 

Slii^p, 19 
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EDWARD  DUNTGAN  &  BROTHER, 

Ihibllah  tlio  Urgost  aMortnient  in  the  United  States  of  the  most  approved 

STANDARD  CATHOLIC  PKAYEK  BOOKS, 

IN  THE  KNGnSIf,  GERMAN   FJIENCH,  AND  SPANI^^II  T ANGUAGES, 

In  every  variety  of  slz#&nd  styles  of  cheap  and  elogant  Bindings. 

With  the  approbation  of  the 

MOST    REV.   JOHN   HUGHES,    D.    D., 

AKOIIRISHOP  OF  KKW-TORK. 


WEG  ZUM  HlMAfEL.  24ino.  A  now  German  Prayer  find  H>'nin 
Book,  containing  all  tho  Trayors  and  Devotional  Exercises  used  dv  Catholics,  In 
pnblic  or  private  practice  4if  their  reUpion :  with  a  Inrgo  collection  of  the  mo»t  ap- 
proved Litanlee  and  Hymns  for  Snndays,  Ihilvdnys,  Ac;  being  the  most  com- 
prehensive  and  iu»eful  Gennan  Pniyer  IJook  pnbllslieii.    Woio.  COS  pages. 

Boan  morocco,  gilt  back 874 

American  morucco,  idllt  sides 50 

American  morocco,  »d!t  vdge ^ 68 

American  morocco,  full  isrilt  wljrcs  and  sides T5 

American  momcco,  ftill  gilt  edges,  with  clasp 88 

Turkey  mi»rocco,  suiter,  extra,  fine  plates 1  75 

DAS  PAKADIES  GARTLEIN.     New   German  Prayer  Book, 
TTitli  86  Illustrations  of  the  Holy  SacriAce  of  the  Mass.    82ma 

Been  morocco,  gilt  back 85 

American  morocco,  gilt  sides 88 

American  morocco,  fall  gilt  sides  and  edges 50 

American  morocco,  fbll  gilt  sides  and  edges,  with  clasp 68 

Tnrkey  morocco,  gilt  sldce  and  edges 1  00 

L'ANGE  CONDUCTEUR.    24mo. 

Tbl«  New  and  Beautiful  Freneli  Prayer  Book  is  considered  one  of  the  best  and  meet 
complete  Prayer  Book  published,  containing  in  fiict  almost  every  thing  required. 

Rich  velvet,  fhll  mounting,  9  fine  plates 6  00 

Turkey  morocco,  super,  extra,  gilt  edg(«  and  c1a.np,  9  plates S  25 

Turkey  morocco,  super,  extra,  gilt  edges,  9  plates 2  00 

Turkey  morocco,  gilt  edge^  8  plates 1  50 

AmericaJi  morocco,  gilt  edges  and  clasp,  C  plates 88 

American  morocco,  gilt  edges,  6  plates 75 

American  morocco,  gilt  edges,  4  plates 68 

American  morocco,  gilt  sides,  2  platca 50 

Boon  morocco,!  plate 88 

EL  DIAMANTE  DEL  AMERICANO  CATOLICO.    24mo. 

This  beantlftil  Spanish  Prayer  Book  has  been  pronounced  by  eminent  Judges  as  the 

most  oomprehenaive  anu  best  Si>anish  Prayer  Book  over  printed. 
Fablishod  with  the  approbation  of  Right  Rev.  Bisnop  Alkmamt,  Archbishop  of  San- 
Francisco,  Cal.    WHh  86  wooti  cut  Illustrations  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
and  9  fine  stool  Illustrations. 

Rich  velvet,  ftall  mountlnjr,  9  steel  plates 6  00 

Turk ey  morocco,  super,  extra,  gilt  edges  and  clasp,  9  plates 2  26 

Turkey  morocco,  super,  extra,  gilt  e<lges,  9  plates 2  00 

Turkey  morocco,  gilte<lges  an«THido^  S  plates  1  50 

American  mor«cc«»,  gilt  edges  and  ftldes  and  claqw,  9  plates 1  18 

Amorican  moroccos  gilt  etlges  and  Mdcs 1  00 

American  morucc(i>.  ffllt  sides,  4  plates 75 

Boan  moroeoo^l  plale 66 


PUISLIHIIED  BY  EDUrAIlD  Ll'XIGAy  £  BROTHER. 

"THE  MISSION  BOOK." 

A  Mainal  tf  iBstrncUoB  aid  Prayer,  adapted  to  Preserre  the  Fnilts  tf 
the  MlsslM. 


Tuts  is  a  new,  revised,  and  much  improved  edition  of  the  Mission  Book, 
puMislied  under  the  direction  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Congrei;ation  of  the 
Most  Holy  Redceiiior.  Tlic  Mission  Book  thus  presented  to  the  Anier- 
ioan  Catiiolie  puhlie,  has  been  compiled  with  the  greAtu-^t  caro  and 
attention  b}-  the  Redenipiorist  pAthers,  and  is  substautially  the  Aame 
work  whirh  hnn  |»rodu«cd  such  extrnordinary  good  in  every  Catholic 
country,  adaiited  to  the  notual  wants  and  condition  of  American  Ca- 
tholic**.  It  contains  all  the  nooessar}' and  general  devotions;  nam<'ly, 
Morniii'^X  "'id  Niu'ht  rrawi-A,  Prayers  for  Mass,  Vesjuri,  aii«l  Donedie- 
tion,  and  a  full  Prtj>aration  for  Confession  and  Communion.  It  contains 
also  all  the  particular  devotions  in  most  common  use  nmoni::  Catlj«»lic.-», 
and  other  very  useful  and  animating  devotions,  sueh  as  the  Visits  tt) 
tlio  Most  lihrssrd  J>arrament  of  the  Altar,  and  to  the  Blcs^^od  Virgin 
Mary.  Insidva  tlu-.se  it  contains  wholesome  reflections  for  daily  or 
frequent  me«lil!itions,  which  will  prove  a  powerful  means  to  maintain 
all  in  the  fi.-ar  of  mortal  sin,  the  desire  of  a  holy  life,  and  the  practice 
of  every  virtue.  To  such  as  have  attended  the  missions  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Con«rrepition  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  it  is  inviiluabU',  as  it 
enables  them  to  revive  at  any  time  the  feelings  excited  b}- the  sermons, 
and  thus  niil  thcin  to  jiersevere  in  their  good  resolutions.  Catlndiea 
who  have  not  had  the  hnj>piness  of  attending  amissi«»n,  will  find  in  tliis 
maniuil  siinph«,  practical,  and  stirring  instructions,  as  well  as  a  collec- 
tion of  d<>vi>tion.s,  that  makes  it  an  in<lispensable  manual  in  every  family. 
Drawn  up  by  su<.h  practical  directors,  the  work  must  needs  be  suited 
to  the  time  and  country  ;  and  as  it  is  drawn  mainly  fnun  the  writings 
of  St.  Alphonso  Liguori,  it  is  useless  to  say  that  it  is  replete  with 
unction  and  tendi-r  piity. 

Embossed  morocco,  phiin  edge,  2  plates,  .  .         $0  50 

-ilt  sides,     2       "  .         .      0  T5 

American  morocco,  gilt  edges,    6       "      .  .           1  25 

Turkey           "           «.w\Mix  %^,VtO      "  .        .      2  CO 
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